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FOREWORD 


The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism till this day stands out as one of the prestigious 
publications of this University. The idea for the compilation of this Encyclopaedia was conceived 
and kick-started by Professor Kirpal Singh Narang, one of my predecessor Vice-Chancellors. 
Prior to this, the absence of any such authentic work in English was deeply felt by students as 
well as scholars working in the field of Religious/Sikh Studies. It is heartening that ever since 
its publication, the Encyclopaedia has been very well received in the world of learning and has 
gone a long way in the dissemination of reliable information on Sikhism. 

The University decided to bring out in a single volume a concise version of the four- 
volume Encyclopaedia to make it handy for use by those who solicit quick and precise 
information on Sikhism. Professor Dharam Singh had a long association with Encyclopaedia 
project. He had grasped the understanding of Encyclopaedic technique, having worked with 
the late Professor Harbans Singh, Editor-in-Chief of the Encyclopaedia, I am glad that he has 
acquitted himself creditably by having accomplished the job well before his retirement. I also 
appreciate that post-retirement he looked through the proofs twice and facilitated publication. 

I am confident that this endeavour of the Punjabi University will be well received by 
scholars. 

Punjabi University Dr. Jaspal Singh 

Patiala Vice-Chancellor 
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PREFACE 


The idea for the preparation of a concise version of the Encyclopaedia of Sikhism was 
originally conceived by Professor Prithipal Singh Kapur after he joined as Editor-in-Chief in 
the newly-created Department of Encyclopaedia of Sikhism in 1998, After the approval of the 
project by appropriate authorities of the University, the undersigned, then a Reader in the 
Department, was asked to work on it under the overall supervision of Professor Kapur. Somehow 
the project did not make much headway during his short tenure. However, after Sardar Swarn 
Singh Boparai took over as Vice-Chancellor, he evinced interest in this project and, reposing 
confidence in me, entrusted me the task of preparing a single-volume concise version of the 
Encyclopaedia. 

As originally planned, I was expected to abridge the information in the given entries 
keeping all the required information and facts in tact and also without losing the grace and 
grandeur of the original diction and the idiom. The job which apparently seemed quite simple 
proved to be quite arduous and demanding when it came to encompassing the entire range of 
information and facts stated originally in a very terse and tight writing while still retaining the 
fund of formation and intelligibility required of an Encyclopaedia. The entire exercise required 
a clear understanding of the subject matter and restating it in tight writing while keeping it 
close to the original. 

I have worked on it diligently with all earnestness to retain the best of the original. 
I place on record my best thanks to Dr. Jaspal Singh, Vice-Chancellor, for his interest and 
encouragement. He very kindly desired its publication with the best possible get-up. I am 
thankful to Professor Gurpreet Singh Lehal of the Department of Computer Sciences who 
helped us in devising the diacritical signs used in the text. I must also thank Mr. Gurpreet 
Singh and Ms Baljit Kaur who ungrudgingly typed out the draft, working hard on the job of 
putting diacritical signs. 

Professor & Head (Retd.) Dharam Singh 

Department of Encyclopaedia of Sikhism 
Punjabi University, Patiala 
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TRANSCRIPTION/PRONUNCIATION KEY FOR NON-ENGLISH WORDS/PHRASPS 


Certain names and terms have been used in the text in their original Punjabi form. In 
order to facilitate their correct pronunciation, the following key has been used while transcribing 
the original into the Roman script: 


Punjabi phonemes 
(Gurmukhi script) 

Letter/Vowel Symbol 

Hindi/Sanskrit 
phonemes 
(Devanagari script) 
Letter/Vowel Symbol 

Urdu/Persian 
Arabic phonemes 
(Persian script) 
Letter/Vowel Symbol 

Roman script 
equivalents 

Letter/Vowel Symbol 

nr 

3T 

1 ^ 

a 

W T 

m T 

f 

a 

fs f 

n r 

1 - 7 - 

i 



d+t T d 

I 

f 


f - 

u 

§ 


S+i 5 

u 

£ 



e 

nr 

* 


ai 

§ 

3?r > 


0 

tit 

$ft > 

jj i 

au 

H 



s 

3 

y 

T ' V 

h 

of 

yr 


k 

y 

■pr 

/ 

kh 

HT 

7T 


g 

W 

y 

/ 

gh 

S’ 

IT 

«• 

h 

& 

y 

& 

ch or c (1) 

g: 


X 

chh or ch (1) 

TT 


& 

j 

y 

y 

>* 

jh 

y 

oT 

- 

fi 

3 

7 

JL 

t 

5 

■5 

$ 

th 

g- 


* 

i 

> 

d 


7 

i; 

dh 

£ 

y 

M 

n 
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TRANSCRIPTION/PRONUNCIATION KEY 


Punjabi phonemes 
(Gurmukhi script) 

Letter/Vowel Symbol 

Hindi/Sanskrit 
phonemes 
(Devanagari script) 
Letter/Vowel Symbol 

Urdu/Persian 
Arabic phonemes 
(Persian script) 
Letter/Vowel Symbol 

Roman script 
equivalents 

Letter/Vowel Symbol 


ET 

i< ( 

t 

y 

®T T 

•• 

& 

th 

? 

y f 

> 

d 

y 

£1 't 

*> 

dh 

?> 

* 

c) 

n 

V 



P 

z 


-» 

ph 

y 



b 


*r > 

*" * 

bh 



St 

m 

W 

y 

( 

y 

y 

T 

»* 

r 

w 

ET 

J 

1 


y 

J 

v, w (2) 

w 



r 

y 

z 

. 

rh 



if 


ET 

■ST 

Pj 

sh, s 

y 


j 

kh 

3T 


l 

gh 

t! 


t 

z 

% 


ytSw 

f 


w 

Jj 

t(4) 


R 


5 


5f 


ks 




tr 


*T 


jn, gi, gy (5) 




’ followed by vowel 



t 

symbol 



J 

q 


(x) 
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TRANSCRIPTION/PRONUNCIATION KEY 


Nasalization 

(i) ri preceding H, tr, u, nr, * 4 , w, cr, 3, s, ?, A 

(ii) n preceding 3, 3", h, S', S' 

(iii) n preceding 3, 5, S', S', Z 

(iv) n preceding z, u, H, u, A 

(v) m preceding u, 3, S, z, K 

(1) Normally ch represents the sound 5, ^ or 2f and chh has been used for the 
heavier phoneme 3, I? or j&, but in exceptional cases while transliterating Sanskrit 
terms or texts, c and ch have been used for the two sounds respectively. 

(2) Normally v has been used to represent Punjabi 3 or Hindi d and w to represent } of 
Persian script in words of Persio-Arabic origin such as kotwal, fatwa, etc. There are, 
however, exceptions, as in the case of divan (religious assembly or congregation) and 
dfwan (title or institutional designation), or Goindval (place name in India) and 
Gujrariwala or Peshawar (place names in Pakistan). W has also been used in certain 
personal names where the Individuals concerned are known to have used it when spell¬ 
ing their own names. For instance, Balwant Singh, Jawaharlal, Tiwarja, etc. 

(3) In spelling some place names, d has been used for 3" to follow prevalent usage, e.g. 
Nanded and Jinvada. There may be found some other instances where current usage has 
been preserved, as in Scindia, Gwalior, Lucknow or Phagwaj-a. 

(4) Use of r and § has been made sparingly in Sanskrit names and texts only. At other places 
ri and sh have been used to transliterate W and U respectively. Examples are (Lord) 
Kma and (Guru Har) Krishan. 

(5) Jn for ?T is used only in spelling ?TFr (jnan) and its derivatives in Sanskrit or classical 
context. Elsewhere gy or gi has been used as in Gyan or, moTe often, Gian. 

USE OF ITALICS AND DIACRITICS 

All non-English words, phrases and texts are printed in italics with diacritical marks 

as indicated in the transcription key. 


(xi) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


A.C.B. 

A,C. Banerjee 

Aj.S, 

Ajmer Singh 

Aj.S.L. 

Ajmer Singh Lohgfh 

B.J.H. 

B.J. Hasrat 

B.S. 

Bhagat Singh 

B.S.D, 

Baibir Sirigh Dii 

B.S.N. 

B.S. Nijjar 

B.S.V. 

Baibir Sirigh Viyogi 

Bb.S.N. 

Baibir Singh Nanda 

Bh.K.S. 

Bhai Kirpal Singh 

Bh.S. 

Bhag Singh 

C.H.L 

C.H. Loehlin 

C.O.M. 

Clarence 0. McMullen 

D.K.B, 

Dilip K- Biswas 

D.K.G. 

Dharmendra Kumar Gupta 

D.P.A. 

Dharam Pal Ashta 

D.S. 

Dharam Sirigh 

D.S.B. 

Diwan Sirigh Bhalla 

D.S.M. 

Darshan Sirigh Maipi 

E.C.B. 

Emily C. Brown 

F.S. 

Fauja Sirigh 

F.S.A. 

F.S. Aijazuddin 

G.A.H. 

Gerald A. Heeger 

C.B.S, 

Giani Baiwant Sirigh 

G.G.S. 

Giani Garja Sirigh 

G.K. 

Gunindar Kaur 

G.N.R. 

G.N. Rajguru 

G.R.T. 

G.R. Thursby 

G.S. 

Gai)45 Sirigh 

G.S.Ch. 

G.S. Chhabra 

G.S.D. 

Gurdev Sirigh Deol 


(xiii) 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


G.S.G. 

Gurcharan Singh Giani 

G.S.M. 

Gurbachan Singh MarigaJ 

G.S.N. 

G.S. Nayyar 

G.S.P. 

Gurdial Singh Phul 

G.S.R. 

Gurdip Siiigh Randhawa 

G.S.T. 

Gurbachan Sirigh Talib 

G.S.Z. 

Gurcharan Sirigh Zira 

Gb. S. 

Gurbax Sirigh 

Gbh. S. 

Gurbhagat Sirigh 

Gch. S. 

Gurcharan Sirigh 

Gd. S. 

Gurdarshan'Sirigh 

Gl. S. 

Gulcharan Sirigh 

Gm. S. 

Gurraukh Sirigh 

Gn. S. 

Gumek Sirigh 

Gr. S. 

Gurdev Sirigh 

H.B. 

Himadri Banerjee 

H.D. 

Hameed ud-Din 

H.R.G. 

Hari Ram Gupta 

Hch. S. 

Harcharan Sirigh 

Hk.S. 

Harkirat Sirigh 

Hn. S. 

Hamam Sirigh 

Hr.B. 

Hardev Bahri 

Hr.S. 

Hari Sirigh ■ 

I.C. 

Ian Copland 

I.J.K 

lan J, Kerr 

J.B.S. 

Jang Bahadur Sirigh 

J.C.B.W. 

John C.B. Webster 

J.K. 

Jitinder Kaur 

J.M.L. 

J.M. Lafont 

J.P. 

Jeffrey Perrill 

J.P.S.U. 

J.P.S. Uberoi 

J.R.G. 

Jati Ram Gupta 

J.S.A. 

Jagjit Sirigh Anand 

J.S.J. 

Jaswant Sirigh Jas 

J.S.K. 

J.S. Khurapa 


(xiv) 
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A 


ABBOTT, SIR JAMES (1807-1896), British 
Resident’s assistant at Lahore after the first Anglo- 
Sikh war (1845-46), was bom on 12 March 1807, 
the son of Henry Alexius Abbott. He started his 
career in the Bengal artillery and held different 
positions to become in 1848 the Resident’s 
assistant at Hazara from where he sent reports to 
the British Resident at Lahore accusing Chatar 
Singh Afarivala of high treason and uprising 
against the British. Abbott took a minor 
disaffection in August 1848 in a Sikh brigade 
stationed at Hazara as “the national rising of the 
Sikhs.” His acts in fact culminated in the second 
Anglo-Sikh War. He wrote The Narrative: An 
Account of Personal Services at Hazara, giving his 
view of the Hazara events. He died on 6 October 
1896. 

B.J.H, 

ABCHAL NAGAR, or Abichalnagar is the name 
Sikh tradition has given Nanded, a district town in 
Maharashtra. The place is sacred to Guru Gobind 
Singh, who passed away here on 7 October 1708. 
The shrine honouring his memory is named Takht 
Sachkhaijd Sri Hazur Sahib, Abchalnagar. 

M.G.S. 

‘ABDULLA BHAI, a Muslim minstrel who recited 
heroic balladry at Sikh congregations in the time 
of Guru Hargobind, was born in Sursirigh, in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab. He attended in 1606 
the installation ceremony for Guru Hargobind at 
the Akal Takht where he and his companion, Bhai 
Nattha, sang eulogy of the Guru. Both of them 
remained at Amritsar thereafter and recited poetry 
extolling chivalrous deeds of past heroes. They 
accompanied Guru Hargobind when he left for 
Kiratpur but returned to their native Sursirigh 
before their end came. 

B.S. 


‘ABDULLA, KHWAJA. of Mani Majra, near 
Chandigarh, was the keeper of the jail at Chandni 
Chowk kotwali in Delhi, where Guru Tegh Bahadur 
was detained under imperial warrant. He was a 
pious man and truly reverenced the holy detenu. 
After the Guru’s execution (1675), he resigned his 
post and went to live at Anandpur, where he served 
Guru Gobind Singh. 

A.C.B. 

‘ABDUL RASUL KASHMIR!, a native of Srinagar 
who was in trade at Amritsar as a shawl merchant, 
was for a time a close confidant of Maharaja 
Duleep Singh and his liaison man with 
governments of Turkey and Egypt. In 1860, he 
moved from India to Egypt, and thence to London 
where he joined the Nile expeditionary force as an 
interpreter. Owing to his secret connection with 
the Mahdi, he was discharged from the service, but 
was soon taken by Duleep Singh in his employ. He 
procured passport of Patrick Casey, an Irish man, 
and Duleep Singh used it for his travel from Paris 
to Russia. Early in 1890, Duleep Sirigh sent him to 
India. He was arrested on board the ship and 
detained at Asirgafh fort. A few months later, he 
was released and provided passage to go to 
London. In March 1892, ‘Abdul Rasul sued 
Maharaja Duleep Sirigh in a Paris court seeking a 
life pension for the services he had rendered him. 

K.S.T. 

‘ ABD US-SAMAD KHAN (d. 1737), governor of 
Lahore from 1713 to 1726, was bom at Agra when 
his father, Khwaja ‘ Abd ul-Karim Ansari, had come 
out with his family from Samarkand on a tour of 
India. When Samad Khan was two years old, his 
parents returned to Samarkand where he spent his 
early life and attained the office of Shaikh ul-Islam. 
Soon thereafter he came to India and got an 
appointment at the court of Aurarigzib. He served 
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ABUL FAZL 

for many years in the Deccan until Farrukh-Siyar 
appointed him governor of Lahore in February 
1713 charging him with the annihilation of Banda 
Sirigh Bahadur. He succeeded in driving Banda 
Singh and hjs companions into the hills. As Banda 
Singh descended from his mountain retreat in 
February 1715, Samad Khan and his men beseiged 
Banda Singh and his companions in the Fort of 
Gurdas-Narigal. This seige continued for eight 
months but ultimately Banda Sirigh and his 
famishing Sikhs were captured (17 December 
1715). Under the orders of Samad Khan over two 
hundred of them were executed. The rest, including 
Banda Sirigh and his family, were put in chains 
and taken to Lahore and thence to Delhi. In 1726, 
he was transferred to Multan, his son, Zakariya 
Khan replacing him as governor of Lahore. He died 
on 26 My 1737. 

B.S. 

ABUL FAZL (1551-1602), principal secretary- 
cum-minister to Emperor Akbar, was an 
accomplished man of learning and the author of 
A’ in-i-Akbaiiand Akbar-nama, the former being a 
description of Akbar’s administrative system and 
the latter a chronicle of the events of his reign. 
Abul Fazl had Sufi leanings, which were a major 
influence in moulding the religious policy of the 
emperor. Bom at Akbarabad on 14 January 1551, 
Abul Fazl took up service at the royal court in 
1574, and through his uncommon wisdom and 
learning soon rose to become Akbar’s most trusted 
adviser. He accompanied the emperor on his visit 
to Goindval on 24 November 1598 to see Guru 
Arjan. Abul Fazl was assassinated by Bir Sirigh 
Bundela on 12 August 1602 at the behest of Prince 
Salim, later Emperor Jahangir. 

B.S.D. 

ACHAL SAHIB, GURDWARA, sacred to Guru 
Nanak, is located on the boundary of Salho and 
Chahal villages along the Jalandhar-Batala road, 
in Gurdaspur district of Punjab. Guru Nanak is said 
to have visited here and held a dialogue with the 
Nath-Yogis. In this dialogue, Guru Nanak stressed 
the importance of the life of a householder vis-a- 
vis that of an ascetic. 

J.C.B.W. 


ADALl, BHAI 

ACHCHHAR SINGH, JATHEDAR (1892-1976), a 
Gurdwara officiant and Akali politician who twice 
held office as Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht at Amritsar, 
was bom on 18 January 1892 in a middle class 
farming family of Ghatjierike, in Lahore district. 
The youngest son ofHukam Sirigh, he migrated to 
Burma at the age of 15 and joined the Burmese 
military police. In 1919, he visited home on leave 
and married Mahindar Kaur of Ichogil, near Lahore. 
The news of the Nankapa Sahib massacre on 20 
February 1921 came as a great shock to him and 
he resigned from the army to return to the Punjab. 
He joined the Central Majha Khalsa Diwan and 
plunged into the agitation for the reform of 
gurdwara management. On 10 February 1924 he 
was appointed Jathedar of the Akal Takht in the 
absence of Teja Sirigh Akarpuri He, too, was taken 
into custody on 7 May 1924, was tried and 
sentenced to one and a half year in jail. Upon his 
release from the Central Jail at Mianwali at the 
end of 1925, he resumed his office in Amritsar 
which he retained until September 1926. 
Thereafter he took over as granthi at Gurdwara 
Dehra Sahib in Lahore, and served in this position 
for 14 years. In 1940, he moved to Amritsar as a 
granthi it the Harimandar, and, from 1955 to 1962, 
was again Jathedar of the Akal Takht. During the 
Punjabi Suba agitation, he was arrested on 4 July 
1955, but was released two days later. He headed 
the Panj Piare named to judge if Master Tara Sirigh 
had not violated the vow undertaken at the Akal 
Takht before starting his fast-unto-death for the 
attainment of a Punjabi-speaking state. As the 
Shiromapi Akali Dal split into two groups, one led 
by Sant Fateh Sirigh and the other by Master Tara 
Sirigh, Achchhar Sirigh resigned the office of head 
of the Akal Takht to join the latter. He was elected 
president of this party in November 1962. He died 
in the civil hospital at Amritsar on 6 August 1976 
after a protracted illness. 

P.S.G. 

ADALI, BH AI, of Chohla village in Amritsar district 
of the Punjab, was a devoted Sikh contemporary 
of Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan. It was under his 
influence that Bbai Bidhi Chand gave up banditry 
and became a Sikh. 

Gn.S. 
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ADi GRANTH 


ADAM, BHAI 

ADAM, BHAI, also called Uddam in some 
chronicles, was from Vinjhu Village, in Bathinda 
district, and a devout Sikh contemporary of Guru 
Ram Das, He had no male child and, advancing in 
years, he along with his wife came to Amritsar to 
devote himself to serving the Guru. Guru Ram Das 
was highly pleased with his service and bade him 
ask for a boon. Adam shyly asked for a son. The 
Guru gave him his blessing. It was, as goes the 
tradition, by the Guru’s blessing that Bhai Bhagatu 
was bom to the couple. 

Gr.S. 

ADDAhl SHAH, BHAI (1688-1757), third in 
succession to Bhai Kanhaiya in the Sevapanthi 
sect, was bom at Lau, in Jharig district, now in 
Pakistan. His parents were of a devout temperament 
and he inherited from them a deeply religious bent 
of mind. He learnt Gurumukhi and got training in 
the exegesis of Sikh scriptural texts from Bhai 
Gurdas Dakkapi, a leading Sikh of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur’s time. He also remained in the company 
of Bhai Seva Ram, a disciple of and successor to 
Bhai Kanhaiya, for a long time and ultimately 
succeeded him as chief of the Sevapanthi sect. 
Addaij Shah laid down the sect’s code of conduct 
and a distinct apparel. He also pioneered the study 
of comparative religious thought at his pfera where 
nearly 250 saints were always in residence. Besides 
Sikh scriptures, other important books studied at 
the </era included Kimiya-i-Sa'adat, Masnavi, and 
Yoga Vasigta. These classics were also translated 
into Punjabi, The parchi literature issuing from 
this school bears testimony to his literary taste 
and moral precept. Bhai Addap Shah was an 
eloquent orator. His speeches are now available 
under the titles Sakhian Bhai Add an Shah, Sukhan 
FakkariDemd Bachan GobindLokaii De. He spent 
his last years in Jammu area where he died on 17 
Vaisakh sudf8,1814 BK/ 26 April 1757. 

Gra.S. 

ADHARKA, according to BhaiBalajanam Sakhi, 
visited GuruNanak in the train of his master, Salas 
Rai, the jeweller. Both master and servant turned 
disciples and set up a Sikh sahgatm their native 
town, Bishambbarpur. 

Gn.S. 


ADI GRANT H. See SRI GURU GRANTH SAHIB 
ADINA BEG KHAN (d. 1758) an unscruplous and 
selfish man who rose to be the governor of Punjab 
for a few m onths in AD 17 5 8, was bom to Channu, 
an Arliri, of Sharakpur, near Lahore. Adina Beg 
Khan, starting his career as a soldier, rose to be 
collector of revenue of the village of Karig in the 
Lohiari area, near Sultanpur Lodhi to later get on 
lease the entire Karig region. After some time 
Zakariya Khan, the governor of Lahore, appointed 
him chief ( hakam) of Sultanpur Lodhi and then 
nazim (administrator) of the Jalandhar Doab to 
suppress the Sikhs, but shrewd as he was, he instead 
incited Sikhs so as to strengthen his position. Under 
pressure from Zakariya Khan, he however had to 
expel them from his dominion. For non-payment 
of government dues he was arrested and tortured 
under the orders of the governor of Lahore. Adina 
Beg again became chief of Jalandhaf Division 
under Shah Nawaz Khan who succeeded Zakariya 
Khan ini745. When Muin-ul-Mulk (Mir Mannu) 
became governor of Lahore, Adina Beg retained 
his position, joining his energies with his master’s 
to quell the Sikhs. On the festival of Hola Mohalla 
in March 1753, Adina Beg fell upon Sikh pilgrims 
at Anandpur killing a large number of them. The 
Sikhs retaliated by plundering villages in the 
Jalandhar and Bari Doabs. Adina Beg quickly came 
to terms, assigned some of the revenue of his 
territory to the Sikhs and admitted several of them, 
including Jassa Singh Ramgarhia, into his army. 
After the death of Muin ul-Mulk on 3 November 
1753, Adina Beg assumed independent authority 
in the Doab, extending his influence up to Sirhtnd 
(March 1755). The Emperor of Delhi bestowed on 
him the title of Zafar Jang Khan. In May 1756, he 
was appointed governor of Lahore and Multan. As 
Ahmad Shah Durrani came to the help of Muin 
Khan’s widow Mughlani Begam, Adina Beg took 
refuge in the Sivalik hills. During Taimur Shah’s 
governorship (1757-58), Adina Beg joined hands 
with the Sikhs and jointly defeated the Afghans at 
Mahalpur, in Hoshiarpur district. He also a 
thousand rupees as homage to the Guru Granth 
Sahib and a lakh and a quarter as protection money 
for the Jalandhar Doab. Keeping up appearances 
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with the Sikh sardars he wished to weaken their 
power and invited to this end Marathas, offering 
them one lakh of rupees a day on march. He also 
persuaded Sikhs to help the Marathas against the 
Afghans. They together entered Lahore in April 
1758. Adina Beg got the subahdari of the Punjab 
at 75 lakh of rupees a year to be paid to the 
Marathas. The Punjab had now three masters: the 
Mughals, the Afghans and the Marathas, but in 
reality only two - Adina Beg and the Sikhs. Adina 
Beg brooked no rivals, and resumed his campaign 
against the Sikhs, increasing his armed strength 
and hiring a thousand woodcutters to clear up the 
forests in which the Sikhs sought shelter in times 
of stress. He laid siege to the Sikh fort of Ram 
Raupi at Amritsar. Before the Sikhs rallied to 
confront him, Adina Beg succumbed to an attack 
of colic atBatala on 10 September 1758. 

B.S. 

ADI SAKHIAN is one of the early compilations 
but not the first of the extant janam sakbi traditions 
to evolve. The manuscript, dated 1758 BK/AD 
1701, and copied by Shambhu Nath Brahmap, was 
first located by Dr Mohan Singh Diwana. Dr 
Diwana believed it to be a version of the earliest of 
all janam sakbi traditions and bestowed on it the 
name Adi Sakbiaii. It has- since been published 
under the title Shambhu Nath Vali Janam Path 
Babe NanakjikiPrasidb Nan AdiSakbian. Of the 
two principle sources used by the first compiler, 
one provides a link with the Puratan tradition and 
the other appears to have been a manuscript, no 
longer extant, which was later to be used by the 
compiler of the B 40 Janam-sakhi. Four anecdotes 
have also been taken from the Miharban source 
{sakhis 26, 27, 28a and 28b), thus introducing the 
goftti form into the janam sakbi. Essentially, 
however, the Adi Sakhiaii is a collection of 
narrative sakhis, with the goats being a later 
addition. Although the Adi Sakbiaii shares hn 
important source with the Puratan tradition, it lacks 
the characteristic Puratan division of Guru Nanak’s 
travel into four separate journeys. Almost all the 
travel anecdotes utilized are drawn from his second 
major source. The manuscript also incorporates 
saWAydcscribing Gurii Nanak’s visit to Pak Pattan, 
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Saidpur, and Achal ( sakhis 17, 18,19 and 23). 

W.H.M. 

ADIT, a professional soldier of Soini clan, came to 
take refuge at the feet of Guru Arjan, When he 
asked as to how he as a soldier can be saved, the 
Guru advised him to fight for a righteous cause 
and protect the weak and the oppressed. 

T.S. 

ADVENTURES OFANOFFICER IN THEPUNJAB 
( 2 vols.) by Major H.M.L. Lawrence, under the 
pseudonym of Bellasis, published in 1846 and 
reprinted in 1970, is a rambling account, half fact 
half fiction, of the author’s adventures. It provides 
information about the rise of the Sikhs and about 
the person and government of Maharaja Rapjit 
Singh. Colonel Bellasis, a soldier of fortune, enters 
the Punjab with a small suite, meets the leading 
courtiers of Maharaja Rapjit Singh and secures 
from him appointment as subahdar of Kangra. The 
book gives beautiful word-pictures of the Maharaja, 
some princes and courtiers. It also refers to the 
revenue and the judicial administration of the 
kingdom. The revenue-farmer was also judge, 
magistrate and often customs master, within his 
area of jurisdiction. Adalat, court, was another rich 
source of revenue, fine being the punishment 
awarded in almost every case (p.51). 

B.J.H. 

AFGHAN-SIKH RELATIONS spanning the years 
1748 to 1849 go back to the first invasion of India 
by Ahmad Shah Durrani. Ahmad Shah occupied 
Lahore on 11 January 1748 during his first 
invasion of India, and advanced towards Sirhind 
to meet a Mughal army from Delhi. On the way he 
had two slight skirmishes at Sarai Nur Din and at 
the Vairoval ferry, with a Sikh jatha under Jassa 
Singh Ahluvalia. While lying in wait at Sirhind 
for Mughal forces, the Sikhs defeated him in the 
battle of Manupur on 11 March. They continued 
to harass the retreating invader between the Sutlej 
and the Chenab, relieving him of a number of 
weapons, horses and camels. 

Ahmad Shah’s subsequent invasions in a way 
helped the Sikhs to increase and consolidate their 
power. Anticipating a second invasion, the new 
Mughal governor of the Punjab, Mir Mu’in ul- 
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Mulk (Mir Mannu) entered into a truce with the 
Sikhs but it did not last long and during the second 
Durrani invasion (December 1749-February 1750), 
the Sikhs made bold to enter and plunder Lahore 
itself. During Ahmad Shah’s next invasion 
(December 1751 -March 1752), Lahore and Multan 
were annexed to the Afghan empire: now Mir 
Mannu remained governor of these provinces on 
Ahmad Shah Durrani’s behalf. This meant that 
Sikhs had now to contend with Afghans as well as 
with Mughals. The disorder which overtook the 
Punjab following the death of Mir Mannu in 
November 1753 helped the Sikhs establish their 
sway over vast tracts in the form of rakhi. During 
his fourth invasion (November 1756-April 1757), 
the Afghan invader reached as far as the Mughal 
capital, Delhi. The Sikhs preyed upon him during 
his onward march and, when his son, Prince Taimur, 
was transporting the plundered wealth of Delhi to 
Lahore, they robbed him at Sanaur and Malerkotla. 
Ahmad Shah, during his brief stay at Lahore, sent 
out troops who sacked Amritsar and desecrated 
the sacred pool, besides killing a large number of 
Sikhs. He left his son Taimur and his genera! Jahan 
Khan incharge of the Punjab and himself retired to 
Afghanistan. The Sikhs expelled them in 1758 
with the help of the Marathas and of Adina Beg 
Khan. During Ahmad Shah’s fifth invasion 
(October 1759-May 1761) the Sikhs gave him a 
battle in which the Afghan lost as many as 2,000 
men, with their general Jahan Khan wounded. The 
Maratha’s dream of supremacy in north India was 
shattered in the third battle of Panipat (14 January 
1761). The Sikhs on the other hand were 
emboldened to raid Lahore in November 1760 and 
then sacking Jalandhar, Sirhind and Malerkotla. 
In November 1761, they captured Lahore and 
struck their own coin. Ahmad Shah, on hearing of 
these developments, hurried to the relief of his 
deputies. The retreating Sikhs were overtaken near 
Kup and Rahifa villages, near Malerkotla, on the 
morning of 5 February 1762. About 25,000 Sikhs 
were killed in the day-long battle known in Sikh 
annals as Vadda Ghallughara or the great 
holocaust. On his return, he blew up the holy 
Harimandar at Amritsar with gunpowder. The Sikhs 
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retaliated with attacks on Sirhind in May 1762. 
They freely roamed around Lahore during July- 
August 1762 and celebrated Divali at Amritsar in 
defiance of the Shah who was still present in the 
Punjab. 

After the departure of the Durrani in December 
1762, Sikhs sacked the Afghan principality of 
Kasur in May 1763, overran Jalandhar Doab during 
June, defeated in November near Wazirabad an 
expeditionary force sent by Ahmed Shah and 
invested Malerkotla, killing its Afghan chief, 
Bhikhan Khan (December 1763). They soon 
reduced Morinda and Sirhind (January 1764). The 
Dal Khalsa then fell upon the territories of Najib 
ud-Daulah, Ahmad Shah Durrani’s regent in India. 
Ransacking Saharanpur on 20 February 1764, they 
pushed on seizing Shamli, Kandhla, Muzafl'amagar, 
Moradabad, Najibabad and several other towns. 
Najib ud-Daulah, unable to meet the Sikhs in battle, 
paid them Rs 11,00,000, inducing them to return 
to Punjab. While the Buddha Dal, a division of the 
Dal Khalsa under Jassa Singh Ahluvalia, was thus 
engaged in the Gangetic Doab, the Taruna Dal, 
was active in the central and western Punjab. 
Lahore was attacked in February 3764 but its 
governor, Kabuli Mall, saved it from plunder by 
paying a large sum to the Sikhs and acceding some 
other concessions. During April-June 1764, the 
Bharigi and Nakai sardars captured the Lamma 
country lying between Lahore and Multan, and 
Char hat Singh Sukkarchakkta took Rohtas in the 
north. Ahmad Shah Durrani came out again, in 
December 1761, but harassed by Sikhs, he was 
forced to return homewards. On his way back, 
realizing the futility of appointing his own 
governors in the Punjab, he recognized Ala Siriglt 
of Patiala as the ruling chief in Sirhind territory 
and bestowed upon him the title of Raja. Ahmad 
Shah made yet another (his last) bid to regain 
Punjab and Delhi during the winter of 1766-67, 
but failed. He died at Qandahar on 23 October 
1772. 

Ahmad Shah’s son and successor, Taimur Shah 
(1746-93), made five successive incursions, but 
could not reach Lahore. His successor, Shah 
Zaman,also made several attempts to regain a 
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foothold in India and did enter Lahore twice 
(January 1797; December 1798) but was forced to 
evacuate it within a few weeks on each occasion. 
Raijjit Singh, the chief of the Sukkarchakkia mis! 
was destined finally to clear Punjab of the 
Afghans. He first captured Lahore and took over 
Kashmir in 1879. Multan finally fell in 1818 after 
several expeditions. On 19 November of that year, 
Maharaja Rarjjit Singh entered Peshawar, the 
eastern citadel of the rulers of Kabul, Dera Ghazi 
Khan was taken in 1820 and Pera Isma’il Khan in 
1821. The Palhans (Afghans) of this frontier region, 
however, rose in jihad or holy war in 1826 against 
the Sikhs. The campaign, a prolonged one, came 
to an end with the death of their leader Sayyid 
Ahmad, in May 1831. In 1836 Hari Singh Nalva 
built a chain of forts including one at Jamrud at 
the eastern end of the Khaibar Pass to defend it 
Dost Muhammad who had become Amir of Kabul 
in 1825 erected a fort at ‘ Ali Masjid at the other 
end. In the beginning of 1837 Dost Muhammad 
Khan sent a 25,000-strong force, including a large 
number of local irregulars and equipped with 18 
heavy guns, to invest Jamrud. In the final battle 
fought on 30 April 1837, the Afghans were driven 
away, but Hari Singh Nalva was mortally wounded. 
In 1838, the Sikh monarch became a party to the 
Tripartite Treaty as a result of which Shah Shuja’ 
was reinstalled on the throne of Kabul in August 
1839 with British help. Dost Muhammad Khan 
was exiled to Calcutta in November 1839, but was 
restored to his former position after the murder of 
Shah Shuja’ in April 1842. He thereafter 
maintained cordial relations with the Lahore Darbar 
though the second Anglo-Sikh war for a while 
reawakened Dost Muhammad’s ambition to seize 
Peshawar and the trans-Indus territories. 

B.J.H. 

AGAMPUR or AGAMPURA, lit. city 
unapproachable or inaccessible. The word appears 
in pne of the hymns of GuruNanak in Asa measure 
where it is used to signify God’s abode or the 
ultimate state or stage of spiritual enlightenment 
and bliss. The relevant stanza first raises the 
question ‘how to reach the city unapproachable’ 
followed by the answer, ‘realizing the Guru’s Word 


ACHORl or AGHORPANTHl 

in practice’ (GG, 436). 

M.G.S. 

AGAUL, village 10 km from Nabha in Patiala 
district, has a historical shrine called Gurdwara Sri 
Guru Tegh Bahadur Sahib commemorating the 
Guru’s visit there. The Guru sat here under a pipal 
tree on the bank of a pond. The pond, called Ram 
Talai, has since been lined and converted into a 
small sarovar, holy tank. 

M.G.S. 

AGHAR SINGH (d. 1764), one of the seven sons of 
Bhai Nagahia of Lauhgoval, in present-day Sangrflr 
district of the Punjab, received amrit from his uncle 
Bhai Mani Singh, then high priest of the 
Harimandar at Amritsar. He, along with his brother, 
Tharaj Singh, fought against the Muehals in 
Amritsar and avenged the execution of Bhai Mani 
Sirigh by slaying his tormentors. He also 
confronted and killed Mir Momin Khan of Kasur 
who, after the death Mir Mannu, had launched a 
renewed campaign of persecution against the 
Sikhs. Aghar Singh died in January 1764 at Sirhind 
fighting against the provincial governor, Zain 
Khan. 

P.S. 

AGHORI or AGHORPANTHl, one of the several 
Kapalika sects, connected with the Tantrik cult of 
Saivism, notorious for its cannibalism and other 
abominable practices. Aghora is also one of the 
euphemistic titles of the Hindu god, Siva. Besides, 
there is also a Vaisnava sect of Aghoris of modem 
origin. They have no independent canonical text 
or organized church of their own. They offer human 
sacrifices, generally, of the volunteering victims. 
Living almost naked, they besmear their bodies 
with the ashes taken from funeral pyres. They 
invariably carry a skull in hand and eat flesh from 
human corpses and animal carcasses except those 
of horses. Sexual act with a woman is considered a 
symbolic way of union with the goddess. Their 
rituals are generally performed at cemeteries. Only 
a negligible number of them is now found. 

In the Bala Janam Sakb% a story is related of 
Guru Nanak’s encounter with a demon called 
Kauda. From the story it appears that Kauda was a 
Kapalika Aghori As says the Janam Sakhi Kauda 
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AGNEW, PATRICK: ALEXANDER VANS 

coaverted and played host to the Guru. The term 
aghon or ghori has passed into popular Punjabi 
usage standing for one who is indolent of habit 
and indifferent in matters of personal hygiene and 
cleanliness. 

L.M.J. 

AGNEW, PATRICK ALEXAND ER VANS (1822- 
1848), a civil servant under the East India 
Company, was the son of Lt-Co] Patrick Vans 
Agnew, also an East India Company director. 
Agnew joined the Bengal civil service in March 
1841, became assistant to the commissioner of 
Delhi division in 1842, was appointed assistant to 
Major George Broadfoot, the superintendent of 
the cis-Sutlej states, in December 1845, and was 
sent to Multan to take charge from Mul Raj who 
resigned in April 1848. He, accompanied by Lt. 
William Anderson and the new governor designate 
Kahn Singh, reached Multan on 17 April 1848, 
and on 19 April, both Agnew and Anderson were 
attacked and wounded by a retainer of Diwan Mul 
Raj as they were returning from around of the fort. 
They were killed the next evening after the Sikh 
force from Lahore also rebelled. 

H.R.G.. 

AGRA became the seat of a Sikh sarigatfoWov/mg 
a visit by Guru Nanak during the first of his four 
long preaching journeys. Later, Guru Ram Das, in 
his early career as Bhai Jetha, was in Agra when he 
attended Akbar’s court on behalf of Guru Amar 
Das. Guru Tegh Bahadur passed through the city 
on his way to the eastern parts in 1665-66. Guru 
Gobind Sirigh also visited Agra when he met 
Emperor Bahadur Shah in 1707-08, 

GURDWARA MAI THAN, marking Guru Tegh 
Bahadur’s second visit to Agra, is the only historical 
Sikh shrine in the city; It is said that one Mai Jassi 
had got a length of linen prepared from yam spun 
with her own hands and had ever longed for an 
opportunity to present it to the Guru in her own 
home. Guru Tegh Bahadur did visit Mai Jassi’s 
house in the heart of Agra and received the offering. 
The Gurdwara is the site of Mai Jassi’s house. 

M.G.S. 

AGYA KAUR, BIBl (d. 1918), wife of Bhai Takht 
Singh and his helpmate in promoting women’s 


AHANKAR 

education among Sikhs, was the daughter of Sardar 
Tek Sirigh of Sultanpur, in the princely state of 
Bahawalpur. She studied at the Sikh girls school, 
at Firozpur. She married Takht Sirigh on 17 
September 1910 after the death of his first wife in 
1906. She travelled with her husband to South 
Asian countries (1911-12) to raise funds for the 
school. On return, she worked as a school teacher 
and as a matron of the hostel. She was taken ill 
with influenza, aggravated in her case by an attack 
of pneumonia. She died on 27 October 1918. 

D.S.B. 

AGYA RAM, BHAI also called (Bhai Agya Sirigh), 
a Sikh of Delhi who accompanied Bhai Jaita, Bhai 
Nanu and Bhai Uda to carry from Chandni Chowk 
in Delhi to the Dilvali Mahalla the servered head 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur. They kept it for the might 
at Bhai Jaita’s house before carrying it to 
Anandpur. 

G.S.G. 

AHANKAR ( harikar commonly pronounced in 
Punjabi) is a compound of Sanskrit aham (‘I’) and 
kar (‘maker’) and means what individuates the 
person as ‘I’. It stands for egotism, egoism, self- 
conceit, self-centredness, vanity or simply pride. 

Other synonyms used in the Sikh sacred literature 
are man, abhiman, garab, guman, ahahg, ahammeu, 
ahambudb, haumaimd khudi Pride is regarded as 
an undesirable trait in all ethical systems; it is 
counted among the seven deadly sins in the 
religious literature of the West. Sikhism considers 
it as one of the five common human weaknesses or 
evils. Ahankar is vanity, elation or exultation 
arising from an exaggerated view of one’s own 
merit. The merit may consist in real or presumed 
intellect, scholarship, physical strength or beauty, 
worldly rank and possessions or even spiritual 
accomplishments. Whatever the source, ahankar 
is counted a frailty. 

Humility .and seva are recommended as the 
two remedies; for Guru Arjan, humility is a weapon 
against not only ahankar but all vikars or evil 
tendencies. Seva is a highly prized virtue in 
Sikhism. Another remedy is to be aware of the 
insignificance and transience of man in the context 
of cosmic vastness. Kabir wonders at the vanity of 
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men who pride themselves upon trifles. Judicious 
self-respect and a sense of honour should not 
however be mistaken for pride. Humility does not 
rule out the former, 

L.M.J. 

AHIMSA. The term ahimsa is formed by adding 
the negative prefix a to the word himsa which is 
derived from the Sanskrit root hah, i.e ‘to kill’, to 
harm’, or ‘to injure’, and means not-killing, not- 
harming, not-injuring. The commonly used 
English equivalent ‘non-violenc’ is inadequate as 
it seems to give a false impression that ahimsa is 
just a negative virtue. Ahimsa is not mere 
abstention from the use of force or from killing 
and injuring; it also implies the positive virtues of 
compassion and benevolence. The commandment 
not to kill and not to offend any living being arises 
from a feeling of compassion and from a sense of 
respect for every sentient being. One is defiled 
and becomes sinful by killing and harming a living 
being and that the practice of ahimsa makes one 
meritorious.lt is now generally admitted that the 
principle of ahimsa originated outside the fold of 
the Vedic tradition. Reference to animal slaughter 
in sacrificial rituals in ancient Brahmanical 
literature shows that ahimsa was peculiar to the 
sramanic tradition. 

Sikhism accepts ahimsa as a positive value, 
and there are numerous hymns in the Guru Granth 
Sahib advising man to cultivate the ethical values 
of daya (compassion) and prem (love). It, however, 
does not accept ahimsa as a mere absence of 
violence. Love, justice, equality, self-respect and 
righteousness are some of the overriding social 
values to guarantee which even himsa would be 
permissible. Sikhs' social and ethical values are 
all derived from their metaphysical doctrine. 
Sikhism believes in the unity of God who in His 
manifest form pervades the entire creation. Thus, 
all the created beings in this phenomenal world 
are His manifestation and intrinsically one with 
Him. This idea of inherent unity of beings with the 
Supreme Being debars man from using violence 
against another being because that would amount 
to hurting the Divine. This ontological doctrine 
of divine unity in Sikhism is the basis of all 
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positive values of ahimsa such as social equality, 
love, compassion, charity and philanthropy. The 
Sikh scripture adjures man “not to injure anyone 
so that thou mayst go to thy true home with 
honour”. Mercy or compassion towards living 
beings is said to be equivalent in merit earned by 
pilgrimage to sixty-eight holy spots. 

The Sikh tradition is also replete with 
instances of sacrifices made for the sake of justice, 
righteousness and human freedom. Guru Arjan and 
Guru Tegh Bahadur laid down their lives to 
vindicate the right to freedom and religious belief. 
The creation of the Khalsa Panth by Guru Gobind 
Singh and the use of sword as sanctioned by him 
were also to vindicate the same values. The 
positive values of ahimsa must prevail. However, 
if these are violated, man must resist. 

L.M.J. 

AHLUVALIA MISL. SeeMISLS 
AHMADlYAH MOVEMENT, started in the late 
19th century as a reforming and rejuvenating 
current in Islam, in Qadian in Gurdaspur district of 
the Punjab. In the 1880’s Mirza Ghulam Ahmad of 
Qadian, after he had received revelations and 
preached a renewal of Islamic faith, began to draw 
followers. Soon his contact with Christian 
missionaries and the advent of the Arya Samaj in 
Punjab convinced him that they posed a threat to 
Islam. In 1880, at the age of 40, he began to publish 
a four-volume work, Barahin-i-Ahmadiyah, 
refuting the claims of several Hindu reform 
movements to superiority over Islam. In 1889, he 
permitted his follower to confirm their allegiance 
to him. In 1891, he claimed to be maslh maWud 
(Promised Messiah) and mahdi of the Muslims. 
While Ahmad’s forthright stand against Hindus 
and Christians at first won him the admiration of 
certain Islamic sects, his claims to a kind of 
prophethood and his call for jihad by missionary 
effort rather than by militant activity annoyed both 
Shiah and Sunni religious leaders. His right to 
prophecy was also challenged in court. 

Mirza Ghulam Ahmad’s first interaction with 
the Sikh community occurred in 1895 at the height 
of his controversy with the Arya Samaj. After 
studying Swami Dayanand’s Satyarth Prakasjj in 
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which the Swami had attacked every other religion 
including the Sikh, Ahmad, though he had not 
heard of any Sikh responses to these attacks, 
decided to take up “the cudgels against Dayanand 
to protect the honour ofNanak.” He began a work 
in Urdu on the life of Guru Nanak, which not only 
sought to answer Dayanand’s charges against 
Sikhism but also attempted to separate legend from 
known facts about Guru Nanak. Ahmad’s ultimate 
aim in this study was to win over the Sikhs to 
Islam. Ahmadiyahs have since been declared a 
heretic, non-Muslim sect, in Pakistan. 

S.L. 

AHMAD SHAH DURRANI (1722-1772), the first 
of the Saddozai rulers of Afghanistan and founder 
of the Durrani empire, belonged to the Saddozai 
section of the Popalzai clan of the Abdali tribe of 
Afghans. Nadir Shah, had recognized the fighting 
qualities of the Abdalis and enlisted many of them 
in his army. Ahmad Khan Abdali distinguished 
himself in Nadir’s service and quickly rose from 
the position of a personal attendant to the 
command of Nadir’s Abdali contingent. In this 
capacity he accompanied him on his Indian 
expedition in 1739. After the assassination in June 
1747 of Nadir Shah, the Afghan soldiery elected 
Ahmad Khan their leader, hailing him as Ahmad 
Shah. He was crowned at Qandahar where coins 
were struck in his name. With Qandahar as his base, 
he easily extended his control over Ghazni Kabul 
and Peshawar. As heir to Nadir Shah’s eastern 
dominions, he laid claim to the provinces which 
Nadir had wrested from the Mughal emperor. He 
invaded India nine times between 1747 and 1769. 
Punjab had to bear the brunt of his invasions 
though sometimes he even went ahead of Punjab 
up to Delhi, Agra, Mathura and Vrindavan. The 
Sikhs were a source of constant trouble to him, 
harrassing him and looting his caravan. After 
routing the Marathas (Panipat,1761), Ahmad Shah 
concentrated on controlling the Sikhs. In fact, it 
was against them that the A fgh an invader’s sixth 
expedition (1762) was specifically directed. News 
had reached him in Afghanistan of the defeat, after 
his withdrawal from the country, of his general, 
Nur ud-Din Bamezai, at the hands of the Sikhs 
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who were fast spreading themselves out over the 
Punjab and had declared their leader, Jassa Singh 
Ahluvalia, king of Lahore (1761). He set out from 
Qandahar, and marching with alacrity, overtook 
the Sikhs as they were withdrawing into the Malva 
after crossing the Sutlej. The moving caravan of 
Sikhs was overtaken and nearly 25,000 of them 
were killed in a single day’s battle (5 February 
1762) near the village of Kup, known in Sikh 
history as Vadda Ghallughara, the Great Killing. 
But the Sikhs were by no means crushed. Within 
four months of the Great Carnage, they had 
inflicted a severe defeat on the Afghan governor 
of Sirhind. Soon they were celebrating Divali in 
the Haritnandar (Amritsar) which the Shah had 
blown up by gunpowder in April 1762, and were 
fighting with him again a pitched battle forcing 
him to withdraw from Amritsar under cover of 
darkness (17 October). He left Lahore for 
Afghanistan on 12 December 1762. 

Ahmad Shah planned another crusade against 
the Sikhs and brought along his Baluch ally, Amir 
Nasir Khan. He started from Afghanistan in October 
1764 and attacked Amritsar on 1 December 1764. 
A small batch of thirty Sikhs “grappled with the 
gjhazis, spilt their blood and sacrificed their own 
lives for their Guru.” Ahmad Shah came up to 
Sirhind without encountering anywhere the main 
body of the Khalsa. As he was marching homewards 
through the Jalandhar Doab, Sikh sardars kept 
constantly raiding the imperial caravan. Ahmad 
Shah returned home mauled and considerably 
shaken after having lost much of his baggage to 
the Sikhs and remaining to the flooded Chenab. 

The fear of his Indian empire falling to the 
Sikhs continued to obsess the Shah’s mind and he 
led out yet another punitive campaign against them 
towards the close of 1766. This was his eighth 
invasion into India. The Afghan general, Jahan 
Khan, at Amritsar, forcing him to retreat, with 6,000 
of the Durrani soldiers killed, Ahmad Shah offered 
the governorship of Lahore to Sikh sardar, Lahitja 
Singh Bharigi but the latter declined the proposal. 
Jassa Singh Ahluvalia, with an army of 30,000 
Sikhs, roamed about the neighbourhood of the 
Afghan camp plundering it to his heart’s content. 
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As soon as Ahmad Shah retired, Sikhs reoccupied 
their territories. The Shah led out his last 
expedition in the beginning of 1769. He crossed 
the Indus and the Jehlum and reached as far as the 
right bank of the Chenab, but went back without 
proceeding any farther. 

Ahmad Shah died in 1772 of the cancerous 
wound said to have been caused on his nose by a 
flying piece of brick when the Harimandar Sahib 
was destroyed with gunpowder. 

AHMAD, SHAIKH (1564-1624), celebrated 
Muslim thinker and theologian of the'Naqshbandi 
Sufi order, was bom on 26 May 1564 at Sirhind in 
Patiala district of the Punjab. He received his early 
education at the hands of his father, Shaikh ‘Abd 
al-Ahad, and later studied at Sialkot, now in 
Pakistan. About the year AD 1599, he met Khwaja 
Muhammad al-Baki bi-Allah, who initiated him 
into the Naqshbandi order. Shaikh Ahmad soon 
became a leading figure in that school and wrote 
numerous letters and treatises, opposing the liberal 
religious policy of the state. He was also against 
the pantheistic and liberal views of other Sufi sects. 
He thus antagonized not only the Hindus but also 
an influential section of the Muslims. Emperor 
Jahangir, in order to placate the public sentiment, 
imprisoned him in 1619 in the Gwalior Fort, He 
was, however, released after an year. The next four 
years Shaikh Ahmad spent at the imperial court. 
He died on 30 November 1624 at Sirhind where 
bis tomb still stands. Shaikh Ahmad Sirbindi has 
been given the honorific title of Mujaddid-i-Alf-i- 
Smi the renewer of the second millennium (of 
Islamic era). The collection of his letters entitled 
Maktubat-AImam-i-Rabhini has been bailed as a 
landmark in the development of Muslim religious 
thought in India. 

Y.F. 

AHMAD YAR KHAN TIWANA (d.1829), second 
son of Khan Muhammad Khan, the Tiwapa chief 
of Mitjha Tiwapa, in Sbahpur district. In 1817 
Maharaja Rapjit Singh despatched troops against 
the Tiwapa chief who ran away to Jhaijdawala in 
the Mankera territory. On the withdrawal of the 
Sikh army, Ahmad Yar Khan came back and 
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recovered his country, but he had to withdraw 
again. The Nawab of Mankera turned him out from 
there and imprisoned his sons, thus compelling 
him to yield to the Maharaja who granted him a 
jagir worth Rs. 10,000, subject to the service of 
sixty horse. In 1821, he joined Ratjjit Singh in his 
campaign against Hafiz Ahmad Kh an, the Nawab 
of Mankera. Ahmad Yar Khan died in 1829. 
AHRAURA, a small town in Mirzapur district of 
Uttar Pradesh, 40 km south of Varanasi (25°-20’N, 
82°-58’E), has a Sikh shrine called Gurdwara Bagh 
Sbri Guru Tegh Bahadur Ji Ka sacred to the Guru’s 
visit here in 1666. The Gurdwara derives its name 
from the near by garden that began with Bhai 
Sadbo Ji planting a tree under the Guru’s 
instruction. A closet called Nivas Slhan marks the 
room in which Guru Tegh Bahadur is said to have 
stayed, 

M.G.S. 

AHWAL-I-DINA BEG KHAN, Persian manuscript 
of unknown authorship, gives biographical details 
about Adina Beg Khan, faujdar of Jalandhar, The 
original manuscript, part of the Persian 
Manuscripts, Sir H.Elliot’s Papers, Additional MS. 
30780 (ff.215-292), is preserved in the British 
Library, London. Copies of it are also held at 
Lahore, Amritsar and Patiala: the last named has 
an English translation of the mss, as well. 

M.G.S. 

AHWAL-I-FIRQAH-I-SIKKHAN, variously titled 
as Twarikh-i-Sikkhan, KitSb-i-Tarikh-s-Sikkhan 
and Guzarish-i-Abwal-i-SikkhSri, by Munshi 
KhushwaqtRai, is a history, in Persian, of the Sikhs 
from their origin to AD 1811. Khusbwaqt Rai was 
an official newswriter of the East India Company 
accredited to the city of Amritsar, It was written at 
the request of David Ocbterlony, British political 
agent at Ludhiana, Opinion also exists that it was 
written at the suggestion of Charles Theophilus 
Metcalfe. Henry Prinsep and Capt Murray based 
their accounts of the Sikhs on this manuscript. The 
Brisish Library preserves a manuscript (No. Or. 187) 
under the title KitMb-i-Tarikh-i-Sikkban, The name 
of the author is not mentioned. Copies of the 
manuscript are also preserved at Punjab State 
Archives, Patiala (M/800), and at Khalsa College, 
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Amritsar. The account begins with the birth of Guru 
Nanak, followed by lives of the succeeding Gurus, 
of the career and exploits of Banda Singh, the chiefs 
of the Ahluvalia, Phulkiari and Kanhaiya mis/s, 
the hill chiefs of Karigra or the Katoch dynasty, 
and of the Sukkarchakkia misl. Events of the reign 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh up to 1811 are described 
in some precise detail. The account closes with 
the arrival in 1811 of the Afghan embassy for a 
meeting with Ranjit Singh. The work is not exempt 
from inaccuracies or personal prejudices. The 
account of Sikhs’ rise to power is however factual 
and straightforward. The manuscript remains 
unpublished. A Punjabi translation of the 
manuscript made by Milkhi Ram Kishan is 
preserved at the Department of Punjab Historical 
Studies, Punjabi University, Pajiala. 

Gb.S. 

Al PANTH, one of the twelve sects of yogis, whose 
adherents worship Ai Bhavani, a tribal female deity, 
believed to be an extension of Sakli, It is one of 
the many sects based on this .^//principle which 
appeared in the course of time. Guru Nanak during 
his preaching journeys came across several 
varieties of yogis at various places. In the Japu 
(stanza 28) he exhorts an anonymous yogi 
belonging to the Ai Panth to cultivate control over 
the mind which was more important than all bodily 
exercise and discipline. 

Jd.S. 

AJAB, BHAI, a Jatt of Sahgha clan in the village 
of Darauli (Darauli Bhai, in Faridkot district of the 
Punjab). He, like his brothers Umar Shah and Ajaib, 
forsook his faith in Sultan Sakhi Sarwar, became a 
Sikh and rendered devoted service at the time of 
the construction of the Harimandar at Amritsar, 
The three brothers were appointed tnasandsm the 
areas of Moga, Zira and Dharamkot. 

T.S. 

AJAB SINGH (d.1705), son of Bhai Mani Ram, a 
Rajput Sikh of ‘Alipur in Multan district, now in 
Pakistan, came to Anandpur with his father and 
four brothers including Ajaib Singh, and received 
the rites of initiation into Khalsa on the Vaisakhi 
day of 1699. He remained in the Guru's retinue 


AJIT SINGH 

until his death in the battle of Chamkaur on 7 
December 1705. 

M.G.S. 

AJA T SAGAR, by Surjan Das Ajat, is the religious 
book of the Ajatpanthi sect of the Udasis. Written 
in AD 1851, the only known manuscript of the 
work was available in the Sikh Reference Library, 
Amritsar, until it perished during the Blue Star 
action in 1984. The author Surjan Das (father: Bagh 
Singh, mother. Gulab Devi), a disciple of Sant Tahil 
Das, who was in the Bhagat Bhagvanie sect of the 
Udasis, established his gaddi at Ajneval, in 
Gujrariwala district, now in Pakistan. Surjan Das 
preached the ideal of a casteless (a =without; jat 
-caste) society and thus came to be called Ajat 
and his followers Ajatpanthi Another of his works 
was Surjan Bodh which is held in the Panjab 
University Library, Chandigarh, under MS.No.l 11. 
The poetry of Surjan Das is uneven, though he 
tries to keep close to the gurbaiji idiom. 

D.S. 

AJIT SINGH (1881-1947), patriot and 
revolutionary, was bom son of Arjan Singh in 
February 1881 at Khatkaj Kalari, in Jalandhar 
district of the Punjab. He had his early education 
in his village and then at Sairi Dass Anglo-Sanskrit 
High School, Jalandhar, and D.A.V College, 
Lahore. He later joined the Bareilly College to 
study law, but left without completing the course 
owing to ill health. He became a munshior teacher 
of Oriental languages establishing himself at 
Lahore. In 1903, he was married to Hamam Kaur, 
daughter of Dhanpat Rai, a pleader of Kasur. 

Ajit Singh came into the political arena in the 
agrarian agitation (1906-07) in the Punjab. First 
the Colonization Bill (1906) and then persecution 
of the editor of the Punjabee, an English-language 
bi-weekly of anti-government views (1907) 
aroused the popular feelings. In the climate of 
social unrest and of anti-British sentiment, Ajit 
Singh supported the setting up at Lahore in ,1907 
of a revolutionary organization, Bharat Mata 
Society. A large number of protest meetings and 
demonstrations against the Colonization Bill were 
held, Ajit Singh addressing many of them. On the 
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recommendation of the Punjab Government, the 
Government of India deported Ajit Sirigh to 
Mandalay on 2 June 1907. 

Upon his release in November 1907, Ajit 
Sirigh returned to the Punjab amid much popular 
acclaim. He resumed bis anti-British activities with 
the launch of a newspaper, the Peshwa antfbrought 
out a series of tracts and pamphlets, such as Baghi 
Maslha, Muhibban-i- Watan, Bandar Bagi and 
UngaliPakapte Panja Pakaga, attacking British rule 
in India. Fearing prosecution for an article in the 
Peshwa, Ajit Sirigh, along with Zia ul-Haq, escaped 
to Persia in 1909 where he set up a small 
revolutionary centre at Shiraz and started, in 
Persian, a revolutionary journal, the Hayat, in May 
1910. In September 1910, he shifted to Bushire 
and then to Turkey and thence to several other 
places. He was in Brazil (1914-1932) where he 
formed a society of Indians settled in Brazil to 
make them aware of their duty towards their mother 
country. From 1932 to 1938, he worked in France, 
Switzerland and Germany. He wanted to return to 
India where, he thought, he could work more 
effectively, but the government, viewing him as a 
“dangerous agitator” and an “undesirable 
foreigner” (he having secured Brazilian 
citizenship), did not allow his entry into the 
country. On the eve of World War II, he shifted to 
Italy where he formed Friends of India Society. 
After the fall of Italy, he was imprisoned and kept 
in an Italian jail and later, when Germans 
surrendered, he was shifted to a jail in Germany. 
Hard life in military camps told upon his health. 
After the formation of the Interim government in 
the country under Jawaharlal Nehru, Ajit Sirigh 
returned to India via London. On 8 March 1947, 
he reached Karachi and then came to Delhi where 
he was the guest of Jawaharlal Nehru, and he 
participated in the Asian Relations Conference 
which was then in session in Delhi. 

Ajit Sirigh died at Dalhousie on 15 August 
1947. 

Pd.S. 

AJlT SINGH PALIT (d. 1725), adopted son of Mata 
Sundari, the mother of Sahibzada Ajit Sirigh. Little 
is known about the family he came of except that 


AJIT SINGH, RAJA 

Mata Sundari took him over from a goldsmith of 
Delhi and adopted him because of his striking 
resemblance with her son, Ajit Sirigh, who had 
met a martyr’s death at Chamkaur. Considering 
Ajit Sirigh to be Guru Gobind Sirigh’s heir. Emperor 
Bahadur Shah bestowed, on 30 October 1708, a 
khill’at as a mark of condolence for the Guru’s 
death and assigned to him the jagir of Guru Chakk 
(Amritsar) on 30 December 1711 so as to use him 
as a counterweight against Banda Sirigh Bahadur. 
Ajit Sirigh revelled in royal patronage unmindftil 
of the persecution of Sikhs. He grew arrogant and 
haughty even towards Mata Sundari who disowned 
him for his unbecoming behaviour. He started 
living in a separate house, cut off hair and abjectly 
begged the emperor’s pardon when he was asked 
to present himself before the king to face the charge 
of having mocked at an assembly of Muslims at 
prayer. Then he beat a Muslim mendicant to death 
and for this he was sentenced to death by torture 
dragged behind an elephant in the streets of Delhi. 
This was on 18 January 1725. 

5.5. A. 

AJIT SINGH, RAJA, ruler of Latjva, was bom the 
son and successor of Gurdit Sirigh who had 
acquired territory around Thanesar after the 
conquest of Sirhind by Sikhs in 1764. Like his 
father, Ajit Sirigh remained an ally of Raiyit Sirigh 
in his campaigns of conquest and received favours 
from him. He built a bridge over the River Sarasvati 
at Thanesar, and received the title of Raja from 
Lord Auckland, the British governor general of 
India. In the first Anglo-Sikh war, Ajit Sirigh fought 
on the side of the Sikhs against the British. He 
along with Rapjodh Sirigh Majithia seized the forts 
of Fatehgajh, Dharamkot, and Baddoval, and stole 
into Ludhiana cantonment, setting many of the 
barracks on fire. They attacked Sir Henry Smith’s 
column at Baddoval (21 January 1846) killing 
more than 200 of his men. But Ajit Sirigh suffered 
a defeat in the action fought in ‘Aliwal (28 January) 
and fled the battlefield. Ajit Singh’s estates were 
confiscated in 1846 and he was arrested and 
detained at Allahabad. He, however,’ contrived to 
escape after killing his keeper and after long 
wanderings is supposed to have died in Kashmir. 

5.5. B, 
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AjfT SINGH, SAHIBZADA 

AJITSII^GH, SAHIBZADA (1687-1705), theeldest 
son of Guru Gobind Singh, was bom to Mata 
Sundan at Paopta on 26 January 1687. Ajit Singh 
was brought up at Anandpur in the approved Sikh 
style. He was taught the religious texts, philosophy 
and history, and had training in riding, 
swordsmanship and archery. He grew up into a 
handsome young man, strong, intelligent and a 
natural leader of men. He was sent in May 1699 at 
the head of 100 Sikhs by the Guru to punish the 
Ranghars of Nuh who had looted the Sikh sarigat 
coming from Pothobar, and recover the looted 
properly from them. He was made responsible for 
the defence of Taragarh Fort which became the 
first target of attack in August next year by hill 
chiefs and imperial forces. He also fought valiantly 
in the battles of Nirmobgarh in October 1700. He 
led in March 1701 another successful expedition 
against the Gujjars and Ranghars who had looted 
a Sikh sarigat coming to Anandpur. As instructed 
by Guru Gobind Singh he took out (7 March 1703) 
100 horsemen to Bassi, near Hoshiarpur, and 
rescued a young Brahman bride forcibly taken 
away by the local Pa.than chieftain. In the prolonged 
siege of Anandpur in 1705, Sahibzada Ajit Singh 
again displayed his qualities of courage and 
steadfastness. When, at last, Anandpur was vacated 
on the night of 5-6 December 1705, he engaged 
the pursuing armies on a hill-feature called Shahi 
Tibbi Ajit Singh crossed the Sarsa, then in spate, 
along with his father, his younger brother, Jujhar 
Singh, and some fifty Sikhs. Pursued by troops 
from Ropap the column reached Chamkaur in the 
evening of 6 December 1705, and took up position 
in a garhi high-walled fortified house. An unequal 
but grim battle commenced with the sunrise on 7 
December 1705. The besieged, after they had 
exhausted the meagre stock of ammunition and 
arrows, made sallies in batches of five each to 
engage the encircling host with sword and spear. 
Sahibzada Ajit Singh led one of the sallies and 
laid down his life fighting in the thick of the battle. 
Gurdwara Qatalgaph now marks the spot where he 
fell. An annual fair is held in commemoration of 
their martyrdoms on the 8th of the Bikrami month 


of Poh (December-January). 


S.S.A. 

AJIT SINGH SANDHANVALIA (d. 1843), son of 
Basava Singh Sandharivalia, was a leading actor 
in the drama of intrigue and murder enacted in the 
Sikh kingdom following the death of Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh. In 1840, on his return from the 
expedition against the Raja of Maijdi Ajit Singh 
joined his uncles, Atar Singh and Lahiija Singh, in 
supporting Ratji Chand Kaur’s claim against Sher 
Singh but soon fled Lahore (January 1891) for 
Ludhiana to seek British protection. Ajit Singh 
now openly pleaded with the British and tried 
vainly to incite the Khalsa army against Maharaja 
Sher Singh. Eventually, obtaining Sher Singh’s 
pardon through the good offices of the British, he 
and his son returned to Lahore in May 1843. But 
they continued to nurse feelings of malice and 
waited for their opportunity to strike. On 15 
September 1843, as Maharaja Sher Sirigh was 
inspecting troops in the Baradari of Shah Bilaval, 
Ajit Singh shot him dead and then severed his 
head with his sword. The senior Sandharivalia 


Lahina Sirigh murdered, in a garden close by, the 
Maharaja’s minor son, Karivar Pratap Sirigh. Later, 
inside the Lahore fort, Ajit Sirigh killed Dhian 
Sirigh on the spot. Hira Sirigh, son of Dhian Sirigh, 
aroused a section of the army, and in the resultant 
action both Ajit Sirigh and Lahitja Sirigh were slain. 
Their heads were cut off and bodies quartered and 
hung on the different gates of the city, 

B.J.H. 


AJITTA, BHAI, of Pakkohoke Randhave, in 
Gurdaspur district of the Punjab, was a prominent 
Sikh of Guru Nanak. Ajitta first met Guru Nanak 
as he arrived in his village at the conclusion of his 
long travels and sat near the well owned by him. 
Ajitta was instantly converted and sought 
instruction from the Guru. Bhai Mani Sirigh, 
Sikhari dJBlmgat Mala, records the discourse that 
took place between them. 

Gn.S. 


AJMER CHAND, ruler of Kahlur (Bilaspur), in the 
Sivaliks, was the son of Raja Bhim Chand. Ajmer 
Chand continued his father’s hostility towards the 
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Guru and formed a league of the hill chieftains 
and solicited help from Emperor Aurarigzib in 
order to evict Guru Gobind Singh from Anandpur 
which fell within his territory. Their attacks upon 
Anandpur in 1700 and 1703 proved abortive, but 
Guru Gobind Singh had to evacuate the citadel in 
1705 underpressure of a prolonged siege. Ajmer 
Chand joined the imperial troops in their pursuit 
of the Guru up to Chamkaur. 

Ajmer Chand died in 1738. 

K.S.T. 

AJMER SINGH was the name given a seventeenth 
century Muslim recluse named Ibrahim, also called 
Brahmi or Bah mi, of Chhatteana, in present-day 
Faridkot district of the Punjab, as he received the 
initiatory rites of the Khalsa. He happened to meet 
Guru Gobind Singh after the battle of Muktsar and 
sought to be admitted into the fold. Bhai Mani 
Singh gave him amrit and the Guru gave him his 
new name, Ajmer Singh. 

P.S.P. 

A J RAN A KALAN, village in Kurukshetra district 
of Haryana, is sacred to Guru Teeh Bahadur who 
stopped here in 1670 while on his way from Delhi 
to join his family at Lakhnaur. A Manji Sahib 
established to commemorate the visit of the Guru 
exists on the southern side of the village. 

M.G.S. 

AJUDHIA PARSHAD, DIWAN (1799-1870), 
soldier and civil administrator in Sikh times, was 
the adopted son of Diwan Ganga Ram. Maharaja. 
Rapjit Singh first employed Ajudhia Parshad in 
1819 to serve in the military office in Kashmir. 
Three years later, he was recalled to Lahore and 
appointed paymaster of the special brigade' (Fauj- 
i-Khas), organized by Generals Allard and Ventura. 
After the death in 1826 of his father, Ajudhia 
Parshad received the title of Diwan and was 
assigned to a variety of duties. At the end of the 
first Anglo-Sikh war he resigned. However, after 
the treaty of 16 March 1846, he was assigned, along 
with Captain Abbott, to demarcating the boundary 
between Kashmir and the Punjab. From April 1849 
to September 1851, he remained on duty with the 
deposed young prince, Duleep Singh. 

Diwan Ajudhia Prashad had chronicled in 


Persian prose the events of the first Anglo-Sikh 
War (1845-46) which has been translated into 
English by V.S.Suri and published under the title 
Waqai-Jarig-i-Sikhari. He died in 1870. 

- H.R.G. 

AKAL, lit. timeless, immortal, non-temporal, is a 
term integral to Sikh tradition and philosophy. It 
is extensively used in the Dasam Granth hymns by 
Guru Gobind Singh though the concept is not 
peculiar to the Dasam Granth. It goes back to the 
very origins of the Sikh faith. Guru Nanak used 
the term in the Mul Mantra, in the Japu. Guru Ram 
Das and Guru Arjan also used the term in their 
hymns. In scripturual hymns, the term is used as a 
qualifier or adjective, and as a substantive. In the 
expression akal murati, the first part is often treated 
as a qualifier, even though some interpreters take 
the two words as independent units. In the Marti 
Raga, Kal and Akal have been clearly used as 
substantives by Guru Arjan and Kabir. Guru 
Gobind Singh more often than not treats the 
expression as a noun. His “Akal Ustatl”\s the praise 
of Akal who is ‘beyond time’ ‘non-temporal’, 
‘deathless’, ‘not governed by temporal process’, 
or ‘not subject to birth, decay and death’. This 
appears to be negative coining in each case. But 
the intent is affirmative. The linguistic form may 
be negative, but the semantic implication is 
unmistakably affirmative. 

Guru Gobind Singh, in his Japu, has 
designated the Supreme Reality Akal. It is the same 
Reality that was given the epithet of sati in the 
Guru Granth Sahib. ‘Sati’ is the primordial name 
ofthe Eternal Being (GG, 1083). All the names we 
give to God are functional or attributive names. 
The basic reality is nameless. But even the 
Nameless can serve as a name just as Nirarikar 
(Formless) is a name, and so are other epithets so 
coined. Vahiguru is a positive saguga substitute 
for the negative nirguna term Akal. Guru Gobind 
Singh also uses Maha Kal (macro-time) and Sarb- 
Kal (all-time) to indicate a Being above and 
beyond the eventful times of the universe. For him, 
Kal itself is a dimension of Akal, the only 
difference being the process that characterizes 
temporal events, and the etemality of Akal. This 
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manifest world is all a creation of Time, The power 
of Time controls worldly events; the only entity 
ndependent of time is Time itself, and that is Akal, 
the Timeless One. That is how God is both Time 
and Timeless in Gurfl Gobind Singh’s bapi The 
temporal aspect of Time is the immanent aspect. It 
is the chit or consciousness of sat-chit-anand. The 
other, transcedent aspect, is the Eternal, the 
Beyond, the Inexpressible, the Fathomless, Nirguna 
Brahman, assigned the name Akal. 

Akal is not a fixed, unmoving substance, but 
the dynamic spiritual principle of the entire cosmic 
existence. The phenomenal world emanates from 
Spirit which permeates it. Akal in Sikh 
Weltanschauung is not mere consciousness, blank 
and void, but is the Creative Spirit. It is through 
creativity that the Timeless One transforms itself 
from nirgm to sargup, from the aphur to saphur 
state, from the pre-creation sunn, or dormant 
essence, into cosmic existence. The creativity of 
Akal is not confined to the timeless and temporal 
aspects of the Supreme. Through its sargup facet, 
the nirgun assumes the character of the Divine, of 
the gracious God, the loving Lord. From ‘It’ the 
Ultimate becomes ‘He’, the person with whom 
communication is sought and established. From 
‘Akal’, He becomes ‘Sri-Akal’. The Sikh slogan 
combines the concepts of Sati and Akal, implying 
that the Eternal and the Timeless are one. Thus, 
the creative essence turns the metaphysical Being 
into active principle of world. Humanity draws its 
creativity and creative energy from the Divine 
reservoir of creativity. 

Valour and heroism are pronounced 
characteristics of the Sikh tradition. The Akal of 
Guru Gobind Singh is All-Steel ( Sarb-Loh ), 
symbolically applauding valour. Guru Nanak had 
applied the epithet of Jodh-Mahabali-Sura to the 
valiant (GG, 6). Guru Gobind Sirigh expresses His 
creativities with terms such as Sarb-Kal (Japu, 
19,20), Sarb-Dayal (Japu, 19,23,28), Sarb-Pal (Japu, 
28,45). He is Akal as well as Kripal, the 
Compassionate Lord. The Impersonal appears 
through all persons, the Timeless encompasses all 
temporal beings emanating from His Essence. He 
transcends the human world, yet He is full of 


compassion for all. 

The concept of Akal, central to Guru Gobind 
Singh’s Japu, has percolated to the social, political 
and cultural aspects of Sikh life. Inspired by its 
theme, they call the Guru’s bapi Akali-Bapi The 
political wing of the community is known as Akali 
Dal. The slogan SatiSriAJcaltias become a form of 
greeting for the Punjabis in general. Earlier, Guru 
Hargobind identified the throne built at Amritsar 
as Akal Takht - the Throne of the Timeless One. 

w.s. 

AKAL, BHAI, a carpenter resident of Vadda Ghar 
in present-day Faridkot district of the Punjab and 
maternal grandfather of the celebrated Bhai Rup 
Chand, became a devotee of Guru Ram Das. He 
also served Guru Arjan and Guru Hargobind. He 
was a man of devotion and piety. 

M.G.S. 

AKAL BUNGA, lit. the abode of the Timeless One, 
is the building that houses the Akal Takht. The 
term is also used sometimes synonymously with 
Akal Takht. While Akal Takht is the institution 
possessing and excercising the highest religious 
authority for Sikhs, Akal Buriga is the historical 
shrine where Akal Takht is located. See AKAL 
TAKHT and AMRITSAR 

M.G.S. 

AKALl, A term now appropriated by members of 
the dombant Sikh political party, the Shiromapi 
Akali Dal, founded in 1920, and groups splitting 
from it from time to time, w_as earlier used for 
Niharigs (q.v). The term Akali is originally from 
Akal, the Timeless one. Guru Nanak (1469-1539) 
described God as Akal Murati, the Eternal Form. 
Guru Hargobind (1595-1644), who adopted a royal 
style, named his seat at Amritsar Akal Takht. It 
was, however Guru Gobind Singh who popularized 
the term Akal as an attributive name of God. When 
he instituted, in 1699, the Khalsa, he gave them 
the war-cry “SatSri Akal"\ (the True, the Radiant, 
the Timeless One). The earliest use of Akali as a 
title appears with the name of Naina Sirigh, an 
eighteenth-century Niharig warrior. Akalis became 
prominent as an organized force under Akali Phula 
Sirigh (d. 1823) and formed the crack brigade in 
Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh’s army. After the 
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occupation of the Punjab in 1849, Akali regiments 
were disbanded and, military service being their 
only career, their numbers dwindled rapidly, In the 
1892 census only 1,376 persons were returned as 
“Sikh Akalis or Niharigs,” and in 1901 this number 
further came down to a bare 431, besides 136 who 
registered themselves as Akalis by caste. Of these 
457 were males and 110 females. During the 
Gurdwara reform movement (1920-25), the term 
Akali came to be associated with the reformers 
who organizedJhemselves into a political body, 
the Shiromapi Akali Dal. Even the reform 
movement itself was referred to as the Akali 
movement. 

M.G.S. 

AKALI, THE, a Punjabi daily newspaper which 
became the central organ of the Shiromapi Akali 
Dal and a vehicle for the expression of nationalist 
political opinion in the Punjab in the wake of the 
massacre of Jalliahvala Bagh. The first issue of the 
paper, the brain-child of Master Sunder Singh of 
Lyallpur, came out from Lahore on 21 May 1920. 
Giani Hira Singh Dard was the first editor, who was 
joined three months later by Marigal Sirigh who 
resigned his post of tahsildar. A series of incidents 
such as the Nankapa massacre, Guru ka Bagh 
brutality and the deposition of the Sikh ruler of 
Nabha further radicalized Sikh opinion. The Akali 
came into conflict with the government on several 
occasions and suffered forfeiture and suppression. 
Once it had to seek asylum under a baker’s roof 
from where it was published clandestinely every 
morning. Passing through many vicissitudes and 
changing its name several times, it has survived to 
this day. In October 1922, it was merged with the 
daily Pradesi Khalsa, and shifted to Amritsar under 
the new name Akali te Pradesi For a time, the 
Akaliwas published from Amritsar in Urdu, Persian 
script, simultaneously with the Akali te Pradesi 
(Punjabi). The latter too went through a succession 
of suspensions and prosecutions by government. 
Yet it kept re-emerging every time with renewed 
vigour and with a sharper militant message. In 1930 
when it was banned under the Press Act, it was 
registered under the new name, Akali Patrika. It 
continued publication under this name from 
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Lahore until 19 3 9 when it reverted to the old name 
Akali After the partition of the Punjab in 1947, it 
shifted back to Amritsar. These days it is being 
published from Jalandhar under the name of Akali 
Patrika. 

S.S.B. 

AKALlAN Dl CHHAUNI, also called Chhaupi 
Niharigari, in Amritsar, was the seat of Akali Phula 
Sirigh (d. 1823). The present six-storeyed burj 
(tower) was built by the Niharigs in the early 
twentieth century with public donations. A small 
shrine dedicated to Guru Hargobind stands in the 
precincts of the Chhaupi Adjoining the shrine is 
an old well said to have been got dug by Guru 
Hargobind. 

Gn.S. 

AKALI DAL, CENTRAL, apolitical organization 
of the Sikhs set up in March 1934 as a parallel 
body to the Shiromapi Akali Dal as a result of the 
fissures that began to appear in the Shiromapi 
Akali Dal in the wake of second genera! elections 
to the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
in 1930. At the Sikh National Conference 
convened at Lahore on 24-25 March 1934, Baba 
Kharak Sirigh, who presided over the conference, 
announced the formation of a separate party—at 
first called Sikh National League and then renamed 
Central Akali Dal. He also became the first 
president. 

The Central Akali Dal’s major concerns were 
safeguarding the religious entity of the Sikhs and 
ensuring a political status for them in the national 
setup. With the Shiromapi Akali Dal it remained 
in constant conflict, especially because of the 
latter’s alignment with the Indian National 
Congress. In the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, it formed a strong opposition block. 
In the 1936-37 general elections. Central Akali 
Dal supported the newly formed Khalsa National 
Party, but gradually the influence of Central Akali 
Dal waned. It convened several conferences against 
the demand for Pakistan and Azad Punjab. One of 
its last political acts was the submission of a 
memorandum to the British Cabinet Mission in 
1946, demanding complete independence to a 
united India. The All-India Sikh League, controlled 
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by the Central Akali Dal, passed a resolution on 4 
June 1946 asking the British Government to fix a 
date for the immediate withdrawal of British forces 
of occupation. It further demanded that the Interim 
National Government be composed of elected 
members of the Central legislature. 

The Central Akali Dal ceased to exist with the 
independence of the country in 1947. 

J.B.S. 

AKALI DAL KHARA SAUDA BAR, an 
organization of Akali reformers working for the 
liberation_of Sikh shrines, was originally called 
Khalsa Diwan Khara Sauda Bar. It was set up in 
1912 and comprised volunteers mostly from a 
cluster of villages in the Lower Cbenab Canal 
Colony in Sheikhupura district, now in Pakistan. 
The name Khara Sauda came from the historical 
Gurdwara Sachcha Sauda, also called Khara Sauda, 
near Chuharkapa town. The Diwan was in the 
beginning purely reformist in its aim, and was 
engaged in the spread of Sikh religion and 
education. But with the heightening up of the 
political tempo in early 1920s, the Diwan became 
active politically, too, and came to be cal led Akali 
Dal Khara Sauda Bar. The reorganization took 
place at a convention held at Gurdwara Maharapi 
Nakaip at Sheikhupura op 24 December 1920 when 
Akali Jatha Khara Sauda B ar was set up wi th Kartar 
Singh Jhabbar as its Jathedar. The Dal played a 
leading part in the liberation of several historical 
gurdwaras, but was ultimately amalgamated with 
the Shiromapi Akali Dal. 

M.G.S. 

AKALI DAL, SHIROMANL the premier political 
party of the Sikhs in modem period, came into 
existence during the Gurdwara reform movement 
of the early 1920’s. For the past some time, it was 
being increasingly felt that the purity of Sikh 
precept and practice could not be recovered unless 
there was a change in the structure of gurdwara 
management. A kind of professional coenobitism, 
contrary to the character of Sikhism, had since 
developed. Most of the clergy had reverted to 
ritualism rejected by the Gurus, and had become 
neglectful of their religious office. They had 
converted ecclesiastical assets into private 
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properties, and their lives were not free from the 
taint of licentiousness and luxury. But the 
Gurdwara reform meant a confrontation with the 
installed clergy who had the support of the 
government. The Sikhs ultimately succeeded in 
evicting the mahantsand the Shiromapi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee came into being in 
November 1920. The Shiromapi Akali Dal was 
meant to function under its overall control making 
available to it volunteers when required. However 
initially the regional jathas, a structured group of 
men and women, tended to operate independently. 
It was on 14 December 1920 that the leading 
activists met in front of the Akal Takhtand decided 
to form a central dal or corps of which Sarmukh 
Sirigh Jhabal was designated the first Jathedar or 
president. The prefix ‘Shiromapi’ was added to 
this Akali Dal through a re_solution passed on 29 
March 1922. As the Akali movement gathered 
momentum with successive morchas, these 
regional jathas got completely integrated into the 
Shiromapi Akali Dal. This also brought added 
power and prestige to the S.G.P.C: the apex 
leadership of both organizations was a common 
homogenous group. The membership base of the 
Shiromapi Akali Dal lay primarily in rural Punjab. 
Akali leaders preached the need and importance 
of gurdwara reform in the villages or at gatherings 
held on religious festivals, and exhorted Sikhs to 
receive the rites of Khalsa baptism and join the 
ranks of the Akali Dal to liberate their religious 
shrines from the control of an effete and corrupt 
clergy. Volunteers of a locality formed local Akali 
jathas which were consolidated into district Akali 
jathas affiliated to the Shiromapi Akali Dal at the 
summit. The headquarters both the S.G.P.C. and 
Akali Dal were located in the Golden Temple 
complex at Amritsar. Both the bodies were together 
declared unlawful by a government order issued 
on 12 October 1923, and the ban on both was 
simultaneously lifted on 13 September 1926. 

The Akali movement ended with the 
enactment of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, and 
the lifting of the ban on the two Sikh organizations. 
The right of the Sikhs to possess and manage their 
gurdwaras and properties attached to them had been 
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recognized. The Shiromaiji Akali Dal thereafter 
became an independent political party. Ever since 
the first election on 18 June 1926 the Shiromaiji 
Akali DaTs control over the SGPC has been 
complete and continous. Thus gaining supremacy 
in Sikh affairs, the Shiromaiji Akali Dal extended 
the scope of its activity to the national arena. It 
fully supported the Indian National Congress in 
the struggle for independence, except on a few 
occasions when it disagreed with the Congress. 

The Shiromaiji Akali Dal since almost its 
inception functioned as a well-knit party under 
the leadership of Baba Kharak Singh and Master 
Tara Sirigh, but rifts began to show up in the wake 
of the 1930 elections to the SGPC. Baba Kharak 
Sirigh quit the party, leaving Master Tara Sirigh at 
the helm of Sikh politics for the next three decades. 
However, the two groups sank their differences, 
and acted by mutual counsel on the question of 
constitutional reforms, Round Table Conferences 
and the Communal Award. 

The Shiromani Akali Dal fought the first 
elections, held in Punjab on 4 January 1937, in 
collaboration with the Indian National Congress. 
Opposing the Akali Dal was the Khalsa National 
Party aligned with the Chief Khalsa Diwan and 
.the Unionist Party. While the Unionist Party with 
96 out of a total of 175 seats formed the ministry, 
the Akalis joined hands with the Congress to form 
the Opposition. With the outbreak of the second 
World War in September 1939, a rift occurred 
between the Congress and the Akalis, and as a 
result of the pact signed on 15 June 1942 between 
the Akalis and the Unionist Party, the Akali 
representative Baldev Sirigh joined the Unionist 
ministry in the Punjab. The Pact marked 
rapprochement between the Unionist leader and 
the Shiromaiji Akali Dal. 

The Shiromaiji Akali Dal opposed tooth and 
nail any scheme for the partition of the country. It 
successively rejected the Pakistan Resolution 
(1940), Cripps’ proposal (1942), Raja Formula 
(1944) and the Cabinet Mission Plan (1946). But 
the existing demographic realities were against 
the Sikhs. Nowhere in the Punjab did they have a 
sizeable tract with a Sikh majority of population. 


The Shiromaiji Akali Dal put forward the Azad 
Punjab scheme but the proposal did not gather 
sufficient support. Even the Central Akali Dal led 
by Baba Kharak Sirigh, opposed it. The Shiromaiji 
Akali Dal, under the prevailing circumstances, cast 
its lot with the Indian National Congress. In a 
public statement made on 4 April 1946, Jawaharlal 
Nehru promised the Sikhs “to have a semi- 
autonomous unit within the province so that they 
may experience the glow of freedom”. The Akali 
Dal adopted on 17 March 1948 a resolution 
advising its representatives in the provincial 
assemblies as well as at the Centre formally to join 
the Congress party. Minority grievances, however, 
kept accumulating. Sikh members of the East 
Punjab Assembly, including a minister in the 
Congress government, complained of increasing 
communal tension and discrimination in 
recruitment to government services. The major 
irritant was the language question. After 
Independence, the Sikhs expected Punjabi to 
replace Urdu as the official language and medium 
of education in schools. Even a resolution (14 
August 1949) of the Central Government declaring 
that “a child should be instructed in the early stage 
of his education through the medium of his mother 
tongue” did not induce the Congress government 
of Punjab to declare Punjabi as the medium of 
instruction, rather the majority community went 
so far as to disclaim Punjabi as their mother tongue. 
At the Centre too the Constituent Assembly 
rescinded its own resolution of August 1947 and 
declared on 26 May 1949 that “statutory 
reservation of seats for religious minorities should 
be abolished.” The Shiromaiji Akali Dal finally 
veered round to the view that, in the absence of 
constitutional guarantees to safeguard rights of 
the minorities, the only way out for the Sikhs was 
to strive for the formation of a linguistic state, it 
launched Punjabi Suba movement which, 
meandering through many a vicissitude, continued 
until the emergence on 1 November 1966 of a 
Punjabi-speaking state. But before this 
consummation was reached, the Shiromani Akali 
Dal had been riven into two, one section led by 
Master Tara Sirigh and the other by Sant Fateh 
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Singh. Shadow of the division and of certain 
unresolved issues such as_the non-transfer to it of 
the state capital, Chandigarh, certain Punjabi¬ 
speaking areas still remaining outside of it and 
maldistribution of water resources, continued to 
bedevil electoral politics in the new Punjab. The 
.Alkali Dal, with the support of several allies, formed 
its first government in the new state in 1967, The 
Shtromapi Akali Dal has since enjoyed spells of 
power in the Punjab from time to time. 

M.G.S. 

AKALI MOVEMENT, also known as Gurdwara 
Reform Movement, is how Sikhs’ long-drawn 
campaign in the early twenties of the 20th century 
for the liberation of their gurdwaras is described. 
The campaign was to assert their right to manage 
their places of worship. This led to a series of 
critical episodes in which their powers of suffering 
were severely tested by government suppression. 
The Akalis, as the protesters were known, 
succeeded in their object and the control of the 
gurdwaras was vested |hrough legislation in a 
representative committee of the Sikhs. Ever since 
the 18th century, the Sikh shrines were managed 
by hereditary Udasi mahants. However, with the 
passage of time, most of the clergy had become 
corrupt and neglectful of their religious office. 
After the annexation of Punjab in 1849, Their 
centra] shrine, the Harimandar at Amritsar, was 
controlled by the British Deputy Commissioner 
through his appointee. There were idols installed 
within its precincts. Pandits and astrologers sat on 
the premises plying their trade unchecked, Pilgrims 
from the lower castes were not allowed inside before 
9 o’clock in the morning. This was a travesty of 
’Sikhism which permitted neither caste not image 
worship. The religious ritual practised also ran 
counter in many details to the teachings of the 
Gurus. On the morning of 13 October 1920, some 
Sikhs from backward classes went to Harimander, 
but the priests refused to accept karahprasad they 
had brought as offering and to say the ardas on 
their behalf. Their supporters protested. A 
compromise was at last reached and it was decided 
that the GuriTs word be sought. The Guru Granth 
Sahib was, as is the custom, opened at random and 
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the first verse on the page to be read was that He 
receives into grace (even) those without merit; and 
puts them on the path of holy service (GG.638). 
The Guru’s verdict was clear. This was a triumph 
for reformist Sikhs. The devotees then marched 
towards Takht Akal Buiiga. The priests deserted 
the place and the visiting pilgrims appointed a 
representative committee of twenty-five for its 
management. This was the beginning of the 
movement called Akali Movement, 

With a view to establishing a central 
committee of administration, a representative 
assembly of Sikhs from all walks of life was called 
on 15 November 1920. Two days before the 
proposed conference, the government set up, at 
the instance of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of 
Patiala, its own committee consisting of thirty-six 
Sikhs to manage the Harimandar, but the Sikhs 
held their scheduled meeting and formed a 
committee of ] 75, including the thirty-six official 
nominees, designating it Shiromaiji Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee. The first session of the 
Committee was held at the Akal Takht on 12 
December 1920. Sundar Singh Majifhia was 
elected president. The formation of the Committee 
(SGPC) speeded up the movement for the 
reformation of Sikh religious institutions and 
endowments. Underpressure of Sikh opinion, the 
mahants began yielding possession of gurdwara 
properties to elected committees and agreed to 
become paid granthis. However, the transition was 
not so smooth where the priests were strongly 
entrenched or where the government actively 
helped them to resist mass pressure. Hazara Singh 
of Aladinpur was the first victim to priestly 
violence at Tam Taran on 20 January 1921. He 
died the following day. Another Akali, Hukam 
Sirigh of Vasau Kot, succumbed to his injuries on 
4 February 1921, 

Nankapa Sahib, the birth place of GuruNanak, 
was the scene of violence on a much larger scale 
where Narad) Das, the wealthist of mahants, and 
his private army shot dead the entire jatha of 150 
Akalis. The Akalis had also to wage peaceful 
protest, courting arrests and suffering much 
persecution, to get back the keys of the Golden 
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Temple treasury which were seized by the 
government on 7 November 1921 and to assert the 
right over Guru Ka Bagh lawns. In the latter 
agitation, 5605 Alkalis were arrested and 936 
hospitalized. It was at the instance of Sir Edward 
Maclagan, the Lt-Govemor of the Punjab who 
arrived at Guru Ka Bagh (13 September), that the 
beatings were stopped. The Akalis got possesssion 
of Gurdwara Guru Ka Bagh along with the disputed 
land. Guru Ka Bagh excited religious fervour to a 
high degree. The judicial trials of the volunteers 
were followed with close interest and, when those 
convicted were being removed to jails to serve 
their sentences, mammoth crowds greeted them en 
route. On 30 October 1922, many men and women 
laid themselves on the rail track at Panja Sahib in 
an attempt to stop a train to offer refreshments to 
Akali prisoners being escorted to Naushehra jail. 
Two Sikhs, Pratap Singh and Karam Sirigh, were 
crushed to death before the engine driver could 
pull up. 

Another Akali morcha was precipitated by 
police interrupting on akhapd path at Gurdwara 
Garigsar at Jaito, in the state of Nabha, to 
demonstrate Sikhs’ solidarity with the cause of 
Maharaja Ripudaman Singh, the ruler of the state, 
who had been deposed by the British. Batches of 
passive resisters began arriving every day at Jaito 
to assert their right to freedom of worship. The 
Shiromapi Committee and the Akali Dal were 
declared illegal bodies by government and more 
prominent of the leaders were arrested. However, 
with the arrival in May 1924 of Sir Malcolm Hailey 
as Governor of the Punjab, the government began 
to relent. A bill accommodating their demands was 
moved in the Punjab Legislative Council and 
passed into law in 1925, under the title, the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Act, 1925. As per this legislation, 
almost all historical shrines, numbering 241 as 
listed in Schedule I of the Act, were declared as 
Sikh gurdwaras and they were to be under the 
administrative control of the Central Board, later 
renamed the Shiromaiji Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. Procedure was also laid down in 
section 7 of the Act for the transfer of any other 
gurdwara not listed in Schedules I and II to the 
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administrative control of the Central Board. With 
the passage of this Act, the Akali agitation ceased. 
However, in this agitation, nearly forty thousand 
went to jail, four hundred lost their lives while two 
thousand suffered injuries. Sums to the tune of 
sixteen lakhs of rupees were paid by way of fines 
and forfeitures and about seven hundred Sikh 
government functionaries in the villages were 
deprived of their positions. 

S.S.B. 

AKALI SAH AYAK BUREAU, lit. a bureau to help 
the Akalis, then engaged in the Gurdwara Reform 
movement, was a small office setup at Amritsar in 
1923 by the Indian National Congress to assist the 
Akalis with their public relations work. The Akali 
struggle though aimed at reforming the Gurdwara 
management came into conflict with the British 
authority who buttressed the entrenched clergy. 
Thus, the Akali movement ran a course parallel to 
the Congress movement for the nation’s freedom. 

The Akali Sahayak Bureau was designed to 
serve as a vehicle for publicizing Akali activity 
and to serve as a link between the Congress and 
the Akalis. A. T. Gidwani, Principal of Gujrat 
Vidyapi.th, was placed in charge of the Bureau. 
After Gidwani’s arrest by the British, Mr Shukla of 
the United Provinces took over charge, but he was 
soon replaced by K. M. Panikkar who was for this 
position the personal choice of Mahatma Gandhi 
who, though impressed by the successes Akalis 
achieved through their adherence to passive 
resistance, was not clear about their ultimate 
objective. This was especially so in the case of 
Jaito Morcha, Panikkar sent reports which only 
deepened Mahatma Gandhi’s 'sense of 
ambivalence. Panikkar even apprehended that in 
future these Akali volunteers might pose problems 
for other communities in the Punjab. 

After the Sikh Gurdwaras Act was passed in 
1925, the Akali agitation ceased and Bureau 
became redundant. 

M.G.S. 

AKALI TE PRADESI See AKALI, THE. 

AKAL MURTI, a composite term comprising aka! 
(non-temporal) and murati ( image or form), 
occurring in the Mul Mantra as recorded at the 
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beginning of Guru Nanak’s Japu literally means 
‘ritneleSs image’. Elsewhere, in the compositions 
of Guru Ram Das (GG,78), and Guru Arjan (GG, 
9 v 609, 916 and 1082), the expression Akal 
MCirati reinforces the original meaning of Divine 
Reality that is beyond the process of time, and yet 
permeates the cosmic forms. The non-temporal 
Being transcends the space-time framework and, 
as such, is Formless. However, in its manifest aspect, 
the same Being assumes the cosmic Form. The Sikh 
vision of God combines the Formless and its 
expression in natural forms, the transcendent and 
the immanent. 

The expression ‘Akal Murati’ lends itself to 
interpretation in two ways. The exegetes, who treat 
it as one term, take akal in the adjectival form that 
qualifies the substantive murati, the whole 
expression implying Everlasting Form equivalent 
to the Supreme Being. Those approaching the pair 
akal and murati severally, treat both the units 
independently, each expressing an attribute of the 
Divine Reality, believed to transcend time and 
space, yet manifest in spacio-temporal forms. But, 
despite the divergence of approach, both 
interpretations agree in substance. To put it 
differently, ‘Akal Murat’ presents a synthesis of 
nirguQ and sagun facets of the Absolute. It however 
does not embrace the notion of incarnation. See, 
AKAL 

w.s. 

AKAL-PURAKH stands in Sikh religious literature 
for the Divine Being. Like Akal Murati, it is 
composed of two units, viz. akal (non-temporal) 
and purakh (person). In the Sikh tradition, the 
expression Akal-Purakh has gained common 
currency like the terms Vahiguru and Satinam, 
equivalently used. 

‘Purakh’ as a linguistic symbol derives from 
the Sanskrit Puru$a (man), invariably employed in 
the masculine gender. In the Vedic literature, the 
term also stands for the world, indicating the 
entirety of universal existence. In the Indian 
systems of Sarikhya and Yoga, Puru^a, as one of 
the two cardinal metaphysical principles, stands 
for spirituality or simply consciousness, which 
exerts influence on Prakriti (Nature) that is physical 
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in its make-up. The core of purusa, therefore, is 
consciousness, denoted by chit in the Sat-Chit- 
Anand conception of the Absolute. The 
connotation of the term invests ‘Purakh*" with 
spirituality, signifying the Divine Person. In 
conjunction with akal, the expression as a whole 
means the Everlasting Divine Person (God). 

‘Akal-Purakhu’ as a single composite term 
appears only once in the Guru Granth Sahib (GG. 
1038). We also come across the term in Guru Ram 
Das, Gaup-Purabi, Karhale (GG, 235), but in the 
inverse form as Purakhu-Akali However, the Dasani 
Granth compositions often employ Akal-Purakh 
as a substitute for God, the Eternal Being. Akal 
being a cardinal and central concept in Sikhism, 
its use alongside of Purakh, accords it a distinct 
theological status. See, AKAL 

W.s. 

AKAL TAKHT is the primary seat of Sikh religious 
authority and central altar for Sikh political 
assembly. Through hukamnamas, edicts or writs, 
it may issue decretals providing guidance or 
clarification on any point of Sikh doctrine or 
practice referred to it, may lay under penance 
persons charged with violation of religious 
discipline or with activity prejudicial to Sikh 
interests or solidarity and may place on record its 
appreciation of outstanding services rendered or 
sacrifices made by individuals espousing the cause 
of Sikhism or of the Sikhs. The edifice stands in 
the Darbar Sahib precincts in Amritsar facing 
Harimandar. The word akal, a negative of kal (time), 
is the equivalent of timeless, beyond time, 
everlasting, and takht. in Persian, that of royal 
throne or chair of state. Akal Takht would thus 
mean “timeless or everlasting throne" or” throne 
of the Timeless One, i.e. God.” In the Sikh system, 
God is postulated as Formless (Nirahkar), yet to 
proclaim His sovereignty over His creation, He is 
sometimes referred to as sultan, patsah, sacha sah, 
or the True King; His seat is referred to as sachcha 
takht, the True Throne, sitting on which He 
dispenses sachcha niao, true justice (GG,84,1087). 

Guru Hargobind is said to have got a platform 
raised on 15 June 1606: the Guru laid the 
cornerstone and Bhai Buddha and Bhai Gurdas 
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completed the construction. Guru Hargobindused 
the takhtfo r the accession ceremonies which took 
place on 24 June 1606. From here he conducted 
the secular affairs of the community. From here he 
is said to have issued the first hukanmamasXo far- 
flung sahgats or Sikh centres announcing the 
creation of Akal Takht and asking them to include 
in their offering thenceforth gifts of weapons and 
horses. Bhai Gurdas was named officiant in charge 
of the Akal Takht. A building subsequently raised 
over the Takht was called Akal Buhga (house) so 
that the Takht is now officially known as Takht Sri 
Akal Buhga although its popular name Akal Takht 
is more in common use. 

The Sikhs recognize four other holy places as 

takhts, namely Takht Sri Kesgarh Sahib, Anandpur 

Sahib; Sri Harimandar Sahib, Patna; Takht 

Sachkhapd Hazur Sahib, Abchalnagar, Islanded; 

and Takht Sri Damdatna Sahib, Talvapdi Sabo. All 

four are connected with the life of Guru Gobind 

Singh (1606-1708). All five Takhts are equally 

veneratecfbut the Akal Takht at Amritsar enjoys a 

special status. Historically, this is the oldest of the 

takhts. Meetings of the Sarbatt Khalsa are 

traditionally summoned at Akal Takht and it is 

only there that cases connected with serious 

religious offences committed by prominent Sikhs 

are heard and decided. Hukamnamas or decrees 
* 

issued by the Akal Takht are universally applicable 
to all Sikhs and all institutions. 

After Guru Hargobind’s migration to Kiratpur 
early in 1635, the shrines at Amritsar, including 
the Akal Takht. fell into the hands of the 
descendants of Prithi Chand, Soon after the 
creation of the Khalsa in March 1699 however, 
Guru Gobind Singh sent Bhai Mani Singh to 
Amritsar to assume control of the Harimandar and 
the Akal Takht and manage these on behalf of the 
Khalsa Panth. During the troublous period 
following the martyrdom of Banda S irigh in 1716, 
the sacred sarovar, or holy tank, at Amritsar, the 
Harimandar and the Akal Takht continued to be a 
source of inspiration and spiritual rejuvenation 
for the Sikhs. Whenever circumstances permitted, 
and usually on Vaisakhi and Divali, their scattered 
bands defying all hazards converged upon Akal 


AKALTAKHT 

Takht to hold sarbatt khalsa assemblies and discuss 
matters of policy and strategy. 

Even after the Punjab had been parcelled out 
into several Sikh misls, Amritsar remained the 
common capital where all sardars had built their 
bmgasmd stationed their vakils or agents. But as 
the need for a common strategy and action 
decreased and rivalries among the misl chiefs 
raised their head, sarbatt khalsa and 
correspondingly the Akal Takht lost their political 
pre-eminence. Maharaja Raijjit Singh felt little 
need for sarbatt khalsa assemblies except once to 
consider the question whether or not the fugitive 
Maratha prince Jasvant Rao Holkar be assisted 
against the British. The religious authority of the 
Akal Takht, however, remained intact and the State 
never challenged it in any manner. There are in 
fact instances of the State showing subservience 
as in the case of Maharaja Rapjit Singh himself 
responding to the summons from the Akal Takht 
and accepting for a moral misdemeanour penalty 
imposed by its custodian, Akali Phula Singh. In 
spite of its supremacy in the matter of enforcing 
religious discipline, Akal Takht discharges no 
divine dispensation. It remits no sins, nor does it 
invoke God’s wrath upon anyone. 

On several occasions during the 18th century, 
Akal Takht shared with the Harimandar desecration 
and destruction at the hands of Mughal satraps 
and Afghan invaders. Sikhs, however, continued 
to hold the sarbatt khalsa in front of the mins and 
decided at one such gathering on Vaisakhi 10 April 
1764, to rebuild the Akal Bunga as well as the 
Harimandar. The work was entrusted to Bhai Des 
Raj. The construction of the ground floor of the 
Akal Buhga was completed by 1774. The rest of 
the five-storeyed domed edifice was completed 
during the reign of Maharaja Raijjit Singh. The 
gilded dome atop the building was built by Hari 
Singh Nalva at his own expense. The facade of the 
first four storeys including the basement had a semi¬ 
circular orientation. The ground floor was a large 
hall with an attached pillared marble portico. The 
facades of the next two floors had projected eaves 
supported on decorative brackets. The facade of 
the third floor, a large hall with galleries on the 
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sides, had cusped arched openings, nine in number. 
The exterior of the fourth floor, covering the central 
hall of the lower floor, was decorated with projected 
ornamental eaves and a domed kiosk at each comer. 
The edifice was destroyed in the army action of 
June 1984. The Government of India got the 
building reconstructed in an effort to assuage the 
injured feelings of the Sikhs, but this was not 
acceptable to them. The reconstructed building 
was demolished in early 1986 to be replaced by 
one raised through kar-seva. 

After the death of Guru Gobind Singh with 
whom ceased the line of living Gurus, hukamnamas 
were issued in the name of the Khalsa Panth from 
the different takhts, especially Akal Takht at 
Amritsar. Any Sikh transgressing the religious code 
could be summoned, asked to explain his conduct 
and punished. Disobedience amounted to social 
ostracism of an individual or the group concerned. 
Hukamnamas have also been issued to settle points 
of religious and political disputation; also for 
commending the services to the Panth of 
individuals and for adding passage to Sikh ardas 
as a particular historical situation might demand. 

M.G.S. 

AKAL USTATI is a poetical composition by Guru 
Gobind Singh in the Dasam Granth. This is the 
only major composition in the Granth without a 
title. The title by which it is known is given by 
tradition. In the beginning is a note saying that 
the following lines are in the hand of the Guru. 
After these four lines is another note saying that 
henceforth is the scribe’s writing. This shows that 
in the original text the first four lines were written 
in the Guru’s own hand. The bani comprises 271 
verses excluding the first four lines. Twelve 
different metrical measures have been used. The 
language is Braj written in Gurmukhi characters. 
The dates given for its composition are 1684 for 
the opening’section, and 1691 for the remainder. 
Its final compilation came much later, about 1735, 
when Bhai Mani Singh prepared the first copy of 
the Dasam Granth. 

The main theme of the poem is praise of the 
Timeless Eternal Being, In the opening invocation, 
God is addressed as Timeless Being, All-steel, “the 


AfCBAR, JALAL UD-DlN MUHAMMAD 

personification and source of chivalry.” He also is 
the Transcendent “Being, distinct from all the 
world” (verse 9). Religi ous books and rites, rigorous 
assceticism or wordly pomp and power are useless 
without the love and favour of God (21-30). The 
great God is described at length in transcedent 
terms as the Omnipotent Creator and Sustainer of 
the universe. Austere ascetic feats, ceremonies, 
pilgrimages performed by devotees are vain 
without the support of Divine Name. Then the 
composition sings the omnipresence of God and 
the unity of mankind, notwithstanding the 
differences in outward appearance and faith in 
different religions. About a third of the poem is a 
satire on false methods of worship. Then God is 
again described mostly in negative terms (91 -200) 
and is to be found, not by austerities, but by 
worship of Him as the Treasury of Grace (59). A 
series of questions and riddles much in the nature 
of a religious catechism follow (201-10). The final 
section is a veritable paean of praise. People the 
world over are included among the seekers after 
God and all these were blessed as they sang the 
praises of the One Lord (254-71). 

The composition begins with an invocation 
to God and ends with the hope of human 
brotherhood. It presents a mixture of devotional 
lyrics and philosophical reflections. It is composed 
in a style which is a blend of grandeur and beauty. 
Diction and style are unique, with no resemblance 
available in Hindi or Punjabi literature. A rich 
variety of poetic metres has been used. 

C.H.L. 

AKAR, a village in the interior of Patiala district, 
possesses a historical shrine called Gurdwara Nim 
Sahib which commemorates the visit of GuruTegh 
Bahadur who, during one of his journeys through 
the Malva territory, put up here near a nim 
(.margosa ) tree, that still exists. 

M.G.S. 

AKBAR, JALAL UD-DlN MUHAMMAD (1542- 
1605), third in the line of Mughal emperors of 
India, was bom on 23 November 1542 at Amarkot, 
in Sindh, while his father, Humayun, was escaping 
to Persia after he had been ousted by Sher Khan 
Sur. Akbar was crowned king at Kalanaur, in the 
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Punjab, on 14 February 1556. At that time, the He died in 1848. 

only territory he claimed was a small part of the S.S.B. 

Punjab, but upon his death in 1605, he left to his AK BAR PUR KHUD AL, village in Mansa district 

son and successor a stable kingdom, He was a of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Gobind Singh, 

liberal king who respected all religions, curbed who came here in November 1706 to rescue a Sikh, 
the power of the ‘ulama, built an ‘ibadat-khana ’ Gulab Singh, from the captivity of village chief, 

(house of worship) where learned men of all Gulab Singh was rescued and the chief, Nabi 

religions assembled to discourse on theological Bakhsh, instructed in the path of virtue and justice, 

issues, and promulgated a new eclectic faith called A gurdwara was later established outside the 
Din-i-Ilahi (Divine Faith). village. The Maharaja of Pa.tiala endowed it with 

The, Sikh chronicles refer to Akbar’s amicable 50 acres of land. The house of the chief inside the 

relations with Guru Amar Das, whom he visited at village was acquired after Independence, and 

Goindval. He is said to have walked to the Guru’s Gurdwara Bhora Sahib Patshahi 10 was constructed 

place bare foot. He also visited Guru Arjan at on the site in February 1951. 

Goindval on 24 November 1598. At the Guru’s ■ M.G.S, 

instance, he remitted the annual revenue of the AKHAND PATH is non-stop, continuous recital 

peasants of the district, who had been hit hard by of the Guru Granth Sahib from beginning to end. 

the failure of the monsoon. According to another The entire Holy Volume is read through in a 

account, complaints were made to Akbar that the continuous ceremony within 48 hours. The relay 

Holy Book of the Sikhs contained references of reciters who take turns at saying Scripture must 

derogatory to Islam. Akbar, who was then ensure that no break occurs, one picking the line 

encamped at Batala in the Punjab, sent for Guru from his predecessor’slips.Thoughitcan’tbe said 

Arjan who despatched Bhai Buddha and Bhai with certainty yet it seems that practice of akharjd 

Gurdas with the Holy Volume. The book was path originated during the exilic and turbulent 

opened at random and read from a spot pointed days of the eighteenth century. Important days on 

out by Akbar. The hymn was in praise of God, So the Sikh calendar are marked by akhapdpaths in 

were the others read out subsequently. Akbar was gurdwaras. Celebrations and ceremonies of various 

highly pleased and made an offering of fifty-one kinds in Sikh families centre upon akhapdpaths. 

gold moharst o the Granth Sahib. Apart from lending the air sanctity, such readings 

Akbar died at Agra on 16 October 1605. make available to listeners the entire text. The 

S.R.S. listeners come as they wish and depart at their will, 

AKBAR KHAN, MUHAMMAD (d. 1848), son of picking up snatches of the bapi from different 

Dost Muhammad Khan, the ruler of Afghanistan. portions at different times. The start of the akhand 

He was a fiery young man of great dash and daring, path is preceded by a short service at which holy 

and accompanied his father when he declared in hymns may be recited, followed by an arriasoffered 

1837 a holy war against the Sikhs and attacked for the sucessful conclusion of the path and 
the fortress of Jamrud at the entrance to the Khaibar distribution of karahprasad. A similar service marks 
Pass. The attack led by Akbar Khan was repulsed, the conclusion. Ardas and karahprasad are also 
though the valiant Sikh general, Hari Singh Nalva, offered as the reading reaches midway, 

was ki lied in the action. After the assassination- of T. S. 

Maharaja Sher Singh in September 1843, Akbar AKHARA, from Sanskrit akspata or akpvafa 

Khan’s ambition to recover Peshawar was revived. meaning stage or theatre or arena, is in common 

Early in 1844 he set up his camp at Jalalabad and use a sectarian monastery, seminary or seat of 

began to make preparations for an attack on Hindu anchorites and Udasis and Nirmalas among 

Peshawar, but failed to take possession of the city. the Sikhs. Located at prominent places of 
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ilgrimage, they provide facilities for board and 
lodging to inmates as well as to travellers. They 
also serve as centres of study and training for 
neophytes. Whereas Sannyasi andBairagi akhapas 
had existed at various places since ancient times, 
it was Mahant Pritam Das Nirban (1753-1831), an 
Udasi saint, who first conceived the idea of 
establishing separate akhapas for Udasis. He set up 
the Pafichaitl Central Akhara of Udasis in 1779 at 
Prayag (Allahabad), with branches at several other 
places. Later on several more such akhapas were 
established. Nirmala Sikhs also established their 
own central akhara in 1862 at Patiala ( See 
NIRMAL PANCHAITl AKHARA). The central 
(PanchaitI) Akhara of Nirmala Sikhs is now located 
at Kankhal. 

M.G.S. 

AKHBARA THQEORIll-l-MAHARAJA RANJlT 
SINGH BAHADUR, an anonymous Persian 
manuscript written in nasta'liq, mixed with 
shikasta, preserved in the National Archives of India 
at New Delhi. This is a copy of the day-to-day 
account of the proceedings of the court of Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh (January to December 1825). Written 
in black ink on Sialkot paper, it comprises 677 
folios. The contents include collection of Rs 
40,000 as amanat from Mansoval (1); Rapjit Singh 
orders repair of the fort of Jalandhar (2); Maharaja 
weighs himself against ghi, shakaratari til, mash 
on the amavas&ay and gives these and Rs 2,000 in 
cash, two pairs of gold bracelets, two cows and 
several robes to the Brahmans in charity (2);. Prince 
Nau Nihal Singh is summoned and seated in the 
lap by the Maharaja (3); the Maharaja pays Rs. 
100 to the chobedar who leaves for Peshawar to 
escort William Moorcroft to Lahore (4); a courtier 
informs the Maharaja about the British designs to 
lead expeditions against the rulers of Pegu (in 
Burma) and Assam (fol.5); the Maharaja sends a 
royal order to Baj Singh, Nazim of Multan, to send 
the Bharigi top (canon) to him (6); crosses the 
Ravi in the company of 150 riders and amuses 
himself with hunting (7); listens to songs and 
music of the dancing girjs who are paid Rs 1,000 
for dresses (11); orders for the purchase of 2,000 
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maunds of sikka for manufacturing cannons(23); 
a sum of Rs 2,000 is sent to Sri Javalamukhi on 
account of puja (489); a letter is received from 
Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluvalia to the effect that 
fever has broken out at Kapurthala (fol.492); the 
vakil of Sada Kaur communicates her desire to 
hand over the entire property in return for her 
release from jail, but Maharaja gives no reply (493); 
Sundar Singh Darogha-i-Adaiat is adjured by the 
Maharaja to do justice and refrain from acts of 
high-handendness (586); and Qazi Badr ud-Din, 
vakil of Sardar Yar Muhammad Khan, informs the 
Maharaja about the death of William Moorcroft 
(593). 

J.R.G. 

AKHBARA T-I-SlNGHAN, also known as Twarikh- 
i-Sikkhaii, is a diary of the day-to-day events of 
the period from 1895 Bk/AD 1839 to 1903Bk/AD 
1847, based on official reports which General 
Avitabile, military governor of Peshawar during 
Sikh times, received from various districts under 
his jurisdiction. The only known manuscript is 
available, in three volumes, at the Panjab 
University Library, Lahore, under MS. No. PE III, 
30. Volume 1, comprising 250 folios, cov ers the 
period from 23 March 1839-May 1839 and 
contains news from Peshawar. It starts with a 
meeting at Peshawar between General Avitabile 
and Colonel Wade, but gives out nothing of what 
transpired. There is also a report on the meeting 
between Colonel Wade and General Ventura on 
21 April 1839. Details are given of the income 
from revenue deposited in the treasury by the local 
landlords; also, of the expenditure of the army. 
Volume II, comprising 226 folios, covers the period 
from 15 August 1841 to 9 February 1842. It 
describes in general activities of Avitabile on the 
north-west frontier. Volume III, comprising 192 
folios and covering the period from 29 August 
1846 to 17 February 1847, contains reports from 
Bannu, Qera Isamail Khan, Isa Khel, Musa Khel, 
Kulachi and Totik. The principal character of this 
volume is Diwan Daulat Ram, who regularly held 
court and conducted official business. News on 
trade and commerce is also given. 

Md.A. 
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AKHBAR-I-DARBAR-I-MAHARAJA RANJlT SINGH 

AKHBAR DARBAR LAHORE, an unpublished 
collection of 92 letters, reports, notes and 
summaries of events connected with the second 
Anglo-Sikh war, 1848-49. The collection, 
comprising 382 pages in Persian, is preserved in 
the Punjabi University, Patiala, and contains 
communications written by or summaries of those 
received or procured by newswriters employed by 
the British and stationed at Lahore. The earliest of 
these is dated 23 August 1848 and the last 25 
January 1849. Several of those initiate from Lahore 
white others are from Multan, Firozpur, Bahawalpur 
and Ramnagar. A 4-page “Persian translation of a 
letter in English” gives an eye-witness account of 
the battle fought at Ramnagar on 22 November 
1848. 

M.G.S. 

AKHBAR-I-DARBAR-I-MA HARAL a RANJIT 
SINGH, also called Akhbar-i-Deorhi Sardar Ranjit 
Singh Bahadur, is a set of Persian manuscripts 
comprising 193 loose sheets of unequal size and 
containing news of the court of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. These sheets are believed to be newsletters 
sent from the Punjab for the Peshwa Daftar at Poona 
(now Puije). The collection was first discovered in 
1932-33 in the Alienation Branch of the 
Divisional Commissioner’s office at Poona. The 
material was translated into English and published 
under the title, Events at the Court of Ranjit Singh, 
1810-1817. The newsletters, covering the period 
from 1 November 1810 to 2 September 1817 with 
one letter, dated 10 June 1822, are written in 
Persian sbikasta or running hand. Rich in variety 
and detail they provide intimate glimpses into the 
life of Ranjit Singh, his daily routine, personal 
habits, character and pastimes. The letters contain 
valuable information about Ranjit Singh’s 
financial, military and judicial administration 
during the earlier period of his reign. 

B.S. 

AKHBAR-l-DARBAR-MU’ALLA, in Persian, 
News of the Exalted (Imperial Mughal) Court 
(darbar), includes broadly speaking, court 
bullentins which included, besides provincial 
newsletters and reports of generals and governors, 
orders, activities and observations of the emperors, 
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appointments, promotions, transfers, dismissals 
and references to other matters of State. The 
manuscript, available at Punjabi University, Patiala, 
comprises 220 pages and covers the period from 
1667-1719. The Akhbar reveals that the Sikh 
movement under Banda Singh had a strong base 
in the villages where people readily accepted him 
as their overlord. During the entire period of their 
struggle against the Mughals. Banda Singh and 
the Sikhs could move almost unchecked in the 
eastern part of the Punjab. The zamiiidars of the 
Punjab, mainly of the northeastern districts of Bari 
Doab, supplied arms and horses to Banda Singh 
and many of the hill cheifs of the Sivalik ranges 
provided him shelter. However, this does not mean 
that there was no opposition from any of the 
zamiiidars. Besides the Muslim zamiiidars, many 
Hindu chiefs also sided with the Mughals mainly 
to escape harassment at the hands of the 
government. According to an entry, dated 10 
December 1710, orders were issued to execute 
Nanak-worshippers wherever found. The 
newsletter of28 April 1711 records Banda Singh’s 
promise and proclamation: “I do not oppress the 
Muslims.” For every Muslim who approached him, 
he fixed a daily allowance and wage and took good 
care of him. Another newsletter, dated 21 April 
1711, records that Banda Singh permitted Muslims 
to recite khutba and namaz. 5,000 Muslims had 
gathered around him. According to newsletter, 
dated 20 October 1710, Firoz Khan Mewati 
chopped off300 heads of the rebel Sikhs and made 
a gift of these to the Emperor. According to the 
newsletter of 6 December 1710, Amin Khan 
Bahadur wrote to the Emperor that he had killed 
one thousand Sikhs at Sirhind, He sent 500 heads 
of the Sikhs to the Emperor who ordered them to 
be publicly displayed. According to the newsletter 
of 29 November 1713, ‘Abd us-Samad Khan 
carried 900 heads of Nanak-worshippers to Delhi. 
The heads were exhibited in the Chandni Chowk 
Bazar. 

B.S. 

AKHBAR LUDHIANA, a weekly newspaper in 
Persian sponsered by the British North-West 
Frontier Agency at Ludhiana in November 1834. 
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akil das 

The paper, a four-page sheet initially, but doubling 
its size within two years, started printing at the 
American Missionary Press, Ludhiana. The Akhbar 
carried news furnished from various parts of the 
Punjab. The main focus was Lahore, the Sikh 
capital, and news from Lahore was for several years 
the front-page caption in the paper. The name of 
the editor or subscription rates were nowhere 
mentioned. These news throw good light on the 
character and personality of Raijjit Sirigh, his 
administration, the social and economic condition 
of the people. Besides news of the Lahore Darbar, 
the Akhbar reported an occasional item from 
Ludhiana, though nothing about the activities of 
the English political agencies at Ludhiana or 
Ambala. News about disputes and disturbances in 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s territories, about court 
intrigues, murders of princes and sardars and the 
power of the Sikh army after the Maharaja ‘ a death, 
received prominent display. The style of writing 
was exempt from verbosity. The language used 
was simple and easily intelligible. 

B.S. 

AKIL DAS, an 18th century head of the Handali 
sect of Jandiala in Amritsar district of the Punjab, 
also known as Haribhagat Niranjania, was a State 
informer who revelled in spying on Sikhs. He had 
many of them arrested and executed. Most 
prominent among his victims were Bhai Taru Singh 
and Bhai Matab Singh Mirankotia, At the open 
assembly at Amritsar on the occasion of Divali, in 
October 1761, the Sarbatt Khalsa adopted a 
gurmata or resolution to the effect that they must 
punish Akil Das for his Sikh-baiting. Information 
leaked out to Akil Das who forthwith despatched 
messengers to Ahmad Shah Durrani seeking his 
help and protection in consideration of his 
previous services. Sikhs besieged Japqliala in 
January 1762 and would have captured the town 
and Akil Das but the wily Akil Das suspended 
shanks of beef from the fort walls as a ruse to 
exploit the religious scruples of the besiegers and 
make them retire from the scene. 

M.G.S, 

AKOI, village near Sangrur, in the Punjab, has an 
old historical shrine in memory of Guru Hargobind, 


ALAHyUfi 

who is believed to have visited here during his 
travels through the Malva region in 1616. Here he 
was served with devotion by one Bhai Maijak 
Chand. After the Guru’s departure, he constructed 
a memorial on the spot where the Guru had stayed, 
on the northern edge of the village and where 
Gurdwara Sahib Patshahi Chhevin was later 
established. According to local tradition, Guru 
Nanak had also visited Akoi 

■ J_g.s. 

AKUL, BHAI, a resident of Sultanpur Lodhi in 
present-day Kapurthala district of the Punjab, 
embraced the Sikh faith in the time of Guru Amar 
Das, Once Bhai Akul, along with several others 
from his village, waited on Guru Arjan who 
explained that virtuous living was essential to 
spiritual well-being, and that simplicity 
cleanliness, readiness to serve others, association 
with the virtuous and concentration on the Divine 
Name aided in moral refinement. 

i.s 

ALAHtylAN, Guru Nanak’s composition 
comprising five sabads in raga Vadahans m the 
Guru Granth Sahib. Alahgi generally used in its 
plural form affltyiari, is a dirge wailingly sung in 
chorus by women mourning the death of a relation. 
In the olden days, the women would assemble at 
the house of the dead person and cry aloud beating 
their breasts while standing, or sit together and 
bewail. They wept bitterly and sang alahgiah in 
most pathetic tones. AJahi?ii& also a poetic form in 
Punjabi in the style of this mourning song.The 
strain may alter with the subject. In Guru Nanak’s 
work, the sovereignty of God’s Will is proclaimed. 
By implication, the customs of siapa and alahyian 
are deprecated. One must not give way to idle 
wailing, but leam to accept what has been ordained 
by the Almighty. The reality of death is brought 
home to man. Death is inevitable. Instead of crying 
and wailing at the death of a relation, men should 
sit together and sing the praise of God. The poetic 
meter used in Alahi)ian corresponds with the tune 
in which this folk form is cast. The language is 
Sadh Bhakha with a strong flavour of Lahndi 
dialect. 

Hch.S 
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ALAM CHAND 

ALAM CH AND a masandov parish leader at Lahore 
in Guru Arjan’s time, was known for his pious and 
honest ways. He brought to the Guru regularly 
offerings collected from the Lahore sarigat. 

T.s. 

ALAM CHAND HANNA, a Sikh of Guru Arjan’s 
time, who along with Bhai Murari Anand, Bhai 
Kaliapa, Bhai Nanori, Bhai Latkan of Bindrao clan, 
and Bhai Saisaru Talvap once came to the Guru 
and sought his teaching. The Guru advised them 
to ever remember God and behave humbly. 

T.S. 

‘ ALAMGIR, a village in Ludhiana district, is famed 
for its Gurdwara Manji Sahib Patshahi 10. Guru 
Gobind Singh made a halt here as he was travel ting 
after the battle of Chamkaur in December 1705. 
Here the Guru discarded the palanquin which he 
had used for part of the journey, and took a horse 
presented by an old disciple, Bhai Naudha. 

Jg.s. 

‘ALAM KHAN, son of Niharig Khan of Kotla 
NiharigKhan and son-in-law ofRai Kalha, the chief 
of Raikot, was a devotee of Guru Gobind Singh. 
He met Guru Gobind Singh passing through Raikot 
after having left Chamkaur on 8 December 1705. 
SfeeNIHANG KHAN 

Gn.S. 

‘ ALAMPUR, village in Hoshiarpur district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Hargobind (1595-1644), 
who stayed here for several days during an hunting 
expedition. The place where he pitched his tents 
(iamhuin Punjabi) is now marked by a shrine called 
Gurdwara Tambu Sahib Patshahi Chheviri. Situated 
on a low mound about 250 meters south of the 
village, it was endowed during Sikh rule with a 
land grant of 75 acres. 

Jg.s. 

ALAM SINGH NACHNA (d. 1705), a warrior in 
the retinue of Guru Gobind Singh, was the son of 
Bhai Durgu of Sialkot, He earned the popular 
epithet Nachna (lit. dancer) because of his 
uncommon agility. Alam Singh showed exemplary 
courage when once he killed a tiger single-handed 
and again as he slashed the sword arm of Alam 
Chand when he and Balia Chand made a sudden 
attack on the Guru, He took part in almost all the 
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battles fought around Anandpur, At Chamkaur on 
7 December 1705, Alam Singh Nachna joined the 
sally made by Sahibzada Ajit Singh and fell 
fighting the besieging host. 

P.S.P. 

ALA SINGH, BABA(1691-1765), Sikh mrs/leader 
who became the first ruling chief of Patiala, was 
bom in 1691 at Phul, in present-day Bathipda 
district of the Punjab, the third son of Bhai Ram 
Singh. His grandfather Baba Phul had been, as a 
small boy, blessed by Guru Hargobind and later 
Guru Gobind Singh had conferred on their family 
the panegyric, “Your house is mine own.” 

Ala Singh was married at an early age to Fateh 
Kaur, popularly known as Mai Fatto, daughter of 
Chaudhari Kala, azamindarof the village Kaleke, 
now in Sarigrur district of the Punjab, and had three 
sons, Bhumia Singh, Sardul Singh and Lai Singh, 
all of whom died in his lifetime, and a daughter, 
Bibi Pardhan. Ala Singh’s career of conquest began 
soon after the execution of Banda Singh Bahadur 
in 1716 when central Punjab lay in utter confusion. 
Ala Singh, then living at Phul, gathered around 
him a band of dashing and daring young men. In 
1722, he set up his headquarters at Bamala, 32 km 
farther east, and his territory comprised 30-odd 
villages. At Bamala, Ala Singh defeated in 1731 
Rai Kalha of Raikot and ransacked and annexed 
several villages belonging to the Bhattis. He also- 
founded several new villages such as Chhajali, 
Difba, Laurigoval and Sherori. For a period, Ala 
Sirigh remained in the custody of ‘ Ali Muhammad 
Khan Ruhila, Mughal governor of Sirhind. In the 
battle fought on II March 1748, near Manupur, 

15 km northwest of Sirhind between the Mughals 
and Ahmad Shah Durrani, Ala Sirigh sided with 
the former. He cut off Durrani’s supplies and 
captured his camels and horses. In 1749, Ala Sirigh 
defeated and repulsed Farid Khan and stopped the 
construed on by him of a fort at Bhavanigaph. Three 
years later, Ala Sirigh captured the district of Sanaur, 
called chaurasi lit eighty-four, from the number of 
the villages it comprised. One of these, where he 
built a fort in 1763 and which was thenceforth his 
permanent seat, became famous at Patiala. At the 
end of 1760, Ala Sirigh possesed 726 villages 
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including many a town. On the eve of the battle of 
Panipat (1761), Ala Singh helped the Marathas 
with foodgrain and other provisions. In the Vadda 
Ghallughara or Great Carnage of Feburary 1762, 
Ala Singh remained neutral. Ahmad Shah punished 
him with the devastation of the town of Bamala. 
Ala Singh, who presented himself in the Shah’s 
camp, was ordered to shave off his head and beard. 
This he declined to do and offered instead to pay a 
sum of one and a quarter lakh of rupees. The Shah 
accepted the money but had him taken to Lahore 
where he secured his freedom by paying another 
five lakh of rupees. 

Ala Singh took the pabulm 1732 at the hands 
of Nawab Kapur Singh- He was an ally of Jassa 
Singh Ahluwalia in the attack of Sirhindin 1764. 
Later he purchased this town from Bhai Buddha 
Singh to whom it had been assigned by the Khalsa. 
On 29 March 1761, Ahmad Shah had already 
recognised by a written decree the sovereighty of 
Ala Singh over the territories held by him. At the 
time of his seventh invasion of India, he confirmed 
him in the Government of Sirhind (1765) and 
granted him the title of Raja with the robes of 
honour as well as with a drum and a banner as 
insignia of royalty. 

Ala Sirigh died on 7 August 1765 at Patiala 
and was cremated in the Fort. 

B.S, 

ALIF KHAN, who is mentioned in Guru Gobind 
Singh’s Bachitra Natak, was an officer in the 
Mughal army of Aurarigzib. In 1691, he was 
despatched to Karigra, for collecting arears of 
tribute from the hill chiefs. Raja Bhim Chand of 
Kahlur enlisted the support of several of the 
chieftains against Alif Khan. He also requested 
Guru Gobind Singh for help. The battle in which 
the Guru himself took part was fought on 20 march 
1691 at Nadaurj. Alif Khan fled in utter disarray 
“without being able to fold up his camp.” 

B.S. 

‘ALIM, a Muslim poet, enjoyed the patronage of 
Guru Gobind Singh, Only a single stanza of‘Alim 
in Hindi, in Gumrakhi script, survives in which he 
celebrates the bounty of the Guru. 

P.S.P. 
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‘ ALl SHER, village 18 km north of Mansa, was 
visted by Guru Tegh Bahadur during his travels in 
the Malva region. Arriving from Pandher, he sat 
outside the village. The panchayatof Pandher, who 
had shown little attention to him in their own 
village, on realizing their error came to ‘ Ali Sher 
to ask for pardon. The Guru instructed them in the 
path of virtue and honest living. The shrine 
established in memory of the visit was developed 
into a proper gurdwara during the nineteenth 
century and was endowed by the rulers of Patiala. 

Jg.s. 

ALI SINGH (d.1716), a native of the village of 
Salaudi, near Sirhind, was in the service of Wazir 
Khan of Sirhind. He somehow escaped from 
Sirhind and joined Banda Singh’s ranks as he 
advanced towards Punjab. Ali Singh took part in 
battles fought at Samapa and Sadhaura. In the battle 
of Sirhind fought on 12 May 1710 at the nearby 
village of Chappar Chiri, he was one of the 
commanders of the Malva Sikhs. After the sack of 
Sirhind, he was appointed deputy-governor of the 
town under Baj Singh. Ali Singh was captured in 
Lohgarh in 1710, and put to death in Delhi in June 
1716 with Banda Sirigh Bahadur and his 
companions. 

G. S.D. 

ALLAHABAD, Prayag before the reign of Emperor 
Akbar, was visited by Guru Nanak in the course of 
his first preaching journey to the east early in the 
16th century. In 1666, Guru Tegh Bahadur visited 
the town and stayed in the house of a devotee in 
Mohalla Aihiyapur. Gurdwara Tap Asthan (Pakki 
Sarigat) Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur Ji Patshahi 9 marks 
the place where the Guru had put up. 

M.G.S. 

ALLAHDAD KHAN (d.l 843) was the lastruler of 
Khattekhel family of Torik, situated in Bannu 
district, before he became a tributary of Ranjit 
Sirigh in 1821. As the tribute had fallen in arrears, 
an expedition was sent against Torik in 1836. 
Allahdad Khan fled, but he continued his intrigues 
against the Sikhs till his death. 

H. R.G. 

ALLARD, BANNOU PAN DEI (1814-1884), bom 
of Raja Meriga Ram of Chamba and Banni Panje 
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Dei at Chamba on 25 January 1814, married Jean 
Francois Allard, one of Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
French generals, in March 1826, and bom him 
seven children, two of whom died in infancy and 
are buried in Lahore along with their father. Allard 
and his wife also adopted a little Muslim boy 
renamed Achille. In 1834, Bannou Pan Dei her 
children and two of her female attendants 
accompanied Allard to France where she settled 
and later converted to Christianity. Allard left for 
Punjab in 1836 never to see his family again. 
There are several descriptions in contemporary 
French press of Bannou Pan Dei Allard, her guests, 
travels and connections with the high society of 
her time. She had purchased a new estate in Saint- 
Tropez along the sea, where she lived among her 
souvenirs and paintings. She died here on 13 
January 1884. 

J.M.L. 

ALLARD, BENJAMIN (1796-1877), step-brother 
of General Allard, bom at Saint-Tropez in 1796, 
was sent to Lahore in 1829 and acted as his 
brother’s deputy for various commercial missions. 
In 1830 he went back to look after family affairs 
but came back again in 1840 along with his 
brother’s adopted son, Achille, to collect General 
Allard’s inheritance. He died on 6 February 1877 
in France. 

J.M.L. 

ALLARD, JEAN FRANCOIS (1785-1839), 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, an order 
instituted in 1802 by Napoleon I, was bom at Saint- 
Tropez, France, on 8 March 1785. In 1803, he 
joined the French army and served it until 1815 
when it suffered defeat at the hands of allies. In 
1818 he travelled to the Middle East and finally 
came to Lahore in March 1822 in company with 
Ventura, and secured employment at the court of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He was entrusted with the 
task of reorganizing the Maharaja’s cavalry on 
European lines. On 22 May 1822, Allard and 
Ventura took command of Shaikh Basawan’s 
Pal tan Khas and later Paltan Deva Singh (1822), 
and the Gurkha Pajtan (1823). These formed the 
infantry of the Faui-i-Khas. The cavalry (Frans/si 
Sowar) was originally formed by two regiments 
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raised by Allard on 16 July 1822. Allard raised 
another regiment of Dragoons in 1823. By 1825, 
the Faui-i-Khas (infantry, cavalry and artillery) was 
5000-6000 strong. Sikh cavalry, under Allard, 
achieved a very high level of efficiency. His 
Cuirassiers, a “turbaned edition” of the steel-clad 
horsemen of the Garde Imperiale, were the most 
noble-looking troops on parade. 

Allard’s work won high appreciation from the 
Maharaja and he came to occupy position of pre¬ 
eminence at the Sikh court. In addition to a salary 
of Rs. 30,000 a year, he was granted numerous 
jagirs enabling him to live in style at Lahore. He 
was a man of high character and amiable 
disposition and all foreign travellers passing 
through Lahore spoke very highly of him. Ranjit 
Sirigh considered Allard to be more apolitical and 
military adviser than a commander in the field, 
although on extremely critical occasions he took 
command of the military forces in operation. Allard 
often acted as host to the European visitors to the 
Maharaja’s court. He also occasionally informed 
the Maharaja about Russian affairs as they were 
reported in the French newspapers or in the Russian 
Gazette, (published in French). In 1834, Allard 
along with his wife, and children proceeded to 
France and returned to the Punjab via Calcutta in 
early 1837, bringing for Ranjit Singh gifts and a 
letter of greetings from Louis Philippe, the King 
of France. Allard took part in almost all the major 
expeditions of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. In 1838, 
he was sent to Peshawar to help General Avitabile 
in the administration of the province. On 23 January 
1839, he died at Peshawar, but his body was, as per 
his wishes, buried at Lahore. 

J.M.L, 

ALLAYAR, a wealthy Muslim horse-dealer of 
Delhi, who turned a preacher of Sikhism, first came 
to Guru Amar Das at Goindval escorted by Bhai 
Paro, a prominent Sikh of Dalla, in Kapurthala 
district of the Punjab. He was led into the Guru’s 
presence and was converted at first sight. Guru 
Amar Das remarked to him: “It is difficult to 
become a jar (friend) of Allah (God), but I shall 
make God thy Master and thee His servant.” All ayar 
became a disciple. Guru Amar Das appointed him 
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head of a manjl or diocese to preach the word of 
Guru Nanak. In later life, Allayar came to reside 
near his friend Bhai Paro, at village Palla, where a 
shrine in honour of his memory still exists. 

B.S.D. 

ALL-PARTIES CONFERENCES (more aptly, 
ALL-PARTY CONFERENCES), a series of 
conventions which took place in 1928 bringing 
together representatives of various political parties 
and communities in India with a view to working 
out a mutually agreed formula for the country’s 
constitutional advance in response to the invitation 
of the British government. On 7 July 1925, Lord 
Birkenhead, the Secretary of State for India, in a 
speech in the House of Lords, made this 
suggestion. The Indian National Congress at its 
annual session in December 1927 authorized its 
Working Committee to confer with other parties 
and draft a Svaraj (self-government) constitution 
for India which should be placed before the All- 
Parties Conference to be held during early 1928. 
A large number of political parties and social 
organizations were invited to take part in the 
Conference which held its first meeting at Delhi 
on 12 February 1928. The Central Sikh League 
received the invitation as representative of the 
Sikhs, The League nominated Baba Kharak Singh, 
Sardar Bahadur Mehtab'Singh, Master Tara Singh, 
Giant Sher Singh, Amar Singh Jhabal and Sardar 
Mangal Singh to take part in the Conference. Sharp 
differences on vita] questions arose between the 
Muslim League on the one hand and the Hindu 
Maha Sabha and the Sikhs on the other during this 
meeting. Atthenext session held on 19 May 1928, 
the Conference appointed a committee of ten 
members headed by Pandit Motilal Nehru to lay 
down broad principles which should serve as the 
basis for the new scheme. Mangal Singh 
represented the Sikhs on the committee. The 
committee presented on 10 August 1928 a 
unanimous report known as the Nehru Committee 
Report. The Report was to be placed before the 
next All-Parties Conference in December 1928, 
but before that it was considered at the annual 
session of the Central Sikh League at Gujrariwala 
on 22 October 1928 where it was disapproved by a 
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large majority. 

At the All-Paties Convention held at Calcutta 
commencing from 22 December 1928, the Sikh 
delegates spoke of the historical, economic and 
political importance of the Sikhs in the Punjab, 
and how they had been ignored in the Nehru 
scheme. They declared that the League rejected 
the Report and would take no further part in the 
proceedings of the Convention. Mahatma Gandhi 
while moving for adjournment of the Convention 
sine cferemarked that personally he felt that justice 
had not been done to the Sikhs. The Sikhs planned 
a conference at Lahore to coincide with the 44th 
annual session of the Congress scheduled for 
December 1929. The Sikh conference, and even 
more dramatically the mammoth Sikh march that 
preceded it, made a tremendous impact. Congress 
leaders led by Mahatma Gandhi came to meet Sikh 
leaders and gave them the assurance that no 
political arrangement which did not give full 
satisfaction to them wonld be accepted by the 
Congress. 

K.S.T. 

ALMAST, BHAI (1553-1643), Sikh preacher and 
head of a dhvari or branch of the Udasi sect, was 
born in a Gauf Brahman family of Srinagar 
(Kashmir) on 26 August 1553. He was the son of 
Bhai Hardatt and Mai Prabha, and was the elder 
brother of Balu Hasna. Alamst’s original name was 
Alu; he came to be called Almast (lit.intoxicated, 
in a state of ecstasy, indifferent) because of his 
mystical proclivities. He was also called Kambalia 
or Godaria because he would normally be dressed 
only in ragged blanket ( kambal\ in Punjabi) or 
godari a light quilt or padded sheet. Alu was hardly 
past his adolescence when he left home in quest of 
spiritual knowledge. In 1574, he came to pera 
Baba Nanak where he fell under the spell of Baba 
Sri Chand. He served at the dehura or mausoleum 
of Guru Nanak, and for his lievlihood tended a 
flock of goats. It was here that he began to be called 
Almast He was sent to preach the message of Guru 
Nanak in the eastern provinces. He first went to 
Puri in Orissa where he established a shrine, 
Gurdwara Marigu Math, to commemorate Guru 
Nanak’s visit to the Jagannath temple. 
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In 1633, Bhai Almast went to Nanak Mata, 
where the yogis had razed the Sikh shrine and burnt 
down the pipal tree under which Guru Nanak had 
a discourse with the yogis. Almast applied for 
help to Guru Hargobind who reached Nanak Mata 
in June 1634, chastised the Nath intruders and 
restored the Sikh shrine. Bhai Almast spent his 
remaining life at Nanak Mata from where he sent 
out his eight principal disciples to preach in 
various districts of eastern India. 

P.S.P. 

ALO HARAKH, village in Sarigrur district, has a 
historical shrine called Gurdwara Sahib Alo Harakh 
Patshahi Naumi A low-domed Manji Sahib, under 
an old banyan tree, marks the site where GuruTegh 
Bahadur once sat arriving from the neighbouring 
village of Gupike. 

M.G.S. 

ALSUN, an obscure village in Himachal Pradesh, 
is alluded to in Guru Gobind Singh’s Bachitra 
Najtak, (IX.24) as the site of a brief skirmish after 
the battle of Nadaup (March 1690). The Rajputs 
of Alsun were the subjects of Raja Bhim Chand of 
Kahlur and were therefore inimical towards Guru 
Gobind Singh. They did not welcome the Guru 
and his Sikhs and were chastised by Diwan Nand 
Chand under orders from the Guru. The village of 
Alsun is no longer extant. A modem researcher, 
Narinjan Singh Sathi, has indentified the site as 
present-day village of Samafta, in Barigapa sub¬ 
division of Una district. 

M.G.S. 

AMAR DAS, GURU (1479-1574), the third of the 
ten Gurus of the Sikh faith, was bom into a Bhalla 
Khatri family on Vaisakh svdi 14,1536 Bk (5 May 
1479), at Basarke, in present-day Amritsar district 
of the Punjab. His father’s name was Tej Bhan and 
mother’s Bakht Kaur; the latter has also been called 
variously as Lachchhami, Bhup Kaur and Rup 
Kaur. He was married on 11 Magh 1559 Bk to 
Mansa Devi, daughter of Devi Chand, a Bahil 
Khatri, of Sankhatra, in Sialkot district, and had 
four cbildren-two sons, Mohri and Mohan, and 
two daughters, Dani and Bhani 

Amur Das had a deeply religious bent of mind. 
As he grew in years, he was drawn towards the 
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Vaispava faith and made regular pilgrimages to 
Haridvar, but certain happenings in the course of 
the twentieth journey radically changed the course 
of his life. In 1597 Bk/AD 1540 Blbl Amaro, a 
daughter-in-law of the family, escorted him to the 
presence of her father, Guru Arigad, at Khadur. He 
immediately became a disciple and spent twelve 
years serving Guru Arigad with single-minded 
devotion. He fetched water in the morning, and 
worked in the community kitchen during the day 
and collected firewood from the nearby forest for 
Guru ka Larigar. His mornings and evenings were 
spent in prayer and meditation. Several anecdotes 
showing Amar Das’s total dedication to his 
preceptor have come down the generations. Before 
Guru Arigad passed away on Chet sudi 4, 1609 
Bikrami (29 March 1552), he appointed Amar Das 
his successor. 

Guru Amar Das made Goindval his 
headquarters. He was one of the builders of the 
town and had constructed there a house for his 
family as well. In his hands the Sikh faith was 
further consolidated. He created a well-knit 
ecclesiastical system and setup twenty-two manjis 
(dioceses or preaching districts), covering different 
parts of India. Each was placed under the charge of 
a pious Sikh, who, besides disseminating the Guru’s 
message, looked after the satigat within his 
jurisdiction and transmitted the disciples’ 
offerings to Goindval. Guru Amar Das appointed 
the opening days of the months of Vaisakh and 
Magh as well as the Divali for the Sikhs to forgather 
at Goindval where he also had a baoJi well with 
steps descending to water level, built and which 
in due course became a pilgrim centre. He laid 
down for Sikhs simple ceremonies and rites for 
birth, marriage and death. The Guru advised his 
Sikhs as to how they must conduct themselves in 
their daily life. From Goindval, Guru Amar Das 
made a few short trips in the area around to 
propagate Guru Nanak’s teaching. According to 
his hymns in the Guru Granth Sahib, Guru Amar 
Das visited Kurukshetra at the time of abhijit 
naksatra{ 14 January 1553). Guru ka Larigar became 
still more renowed in his time. The Guru expected 
every visitor to partake of food in it before seeing 
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: in; By this he meant to minimize the distinctions 
of caste and rank. Emperor Akbar, who once visited 
him at Goindval, is said to have eaten in the 
refectory like any other pilgrim. Guru Amar Das 
also assigned women to the responsibility of 
supervising the communities of disciples in certain 
sectors. The customs of purdah and sati were 
discouraged. The bapi continued to be a precious 
endowment. Guru Amar Das preserved the 
compositions of his predecessors and of some of 
the bhaktas. Two pothis in which they were 
recorded are preserved in the descendant families 
to this day. Like his predecessors, Guru Amar Das 
wrote verse in Punjabi. He composed poetry in 
seventeen different ragas. In terms of poetic forms, 
he composed padas (quartets), chhants (lyrics), 
atflpadh (octets), slokas (couplets) and vars 
(ballads). Guru Amar Das’s poetry is simple in style, 
free from linguistic or structural intricacies. The 
general tenor is philosophical and didactic. 

Before his death on Bhadori sudi 15, 1631 
Bk/1 September 1574, Guru Amar Das chose Bbai 
Jetha, his son-in-law, as his spiritual successor. 

P.S.P. 

AMARGARH, village near Goniaija Mandi in 
Bathinda district of the Punjab, ha_s an old shrine, 
Gurdwara Vidyasar Patshahi Satviri, dedicated to 
Guru Har Rai (1630-61) who, according to local 
tradition, visited the site, then called Jbablutji, 
during his stay at Bhokhari since renamed Har 
Raipur. 

Jg.S. 

AMAR KATHA , of unknown authorship, 
comprises a mixture of diverse hagiographic 
traditions bearing on the life of Guru Nanak. The 
work remains unpublished, but several manuscripts 
are known to exist: for instance, two of them, dated 
AD 1818 and 1872, respectively, are preserved in 
the Guru Nanak Dev University Library at 
Amritsar, one, dated 1877, in the Punjabi 
University Library, Patiala, one dated 1870, at the 
Panjahi Sabilya Akademi, Ludhiana, and one, 
dated 1825 in the Sikh Reference Library perished 
in the Army attack in 1984. Compiled probably 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, Amar 
Katha draws upon all the prevalent janam sakhi 
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cycles along with the interpolations introduced 
by the Handalias, The miscellany narrates Guru 
Nanak’s life in terms of the usual legend, myth 
and miracle. 

P.s. 

AMARNAMA, a Persian work comprising 146 
verses composed in AD 1708 by Bhai Natth Mall, 
a dhadi or balladeer who lived from the time of 
Guru Hargobind to that of Guru Gobind Singh. 
The manuscript, in Gurmukhi, script, has since been 
edited by Dr Gapda Singh and published (1953). 
It seems that Natth Mall and his son had 
accompanied Guru Gobind Singh to the Deccan 
and entertained Sikhs at the afternoon assemblies 
reciting heroic poetry. The Amamama is not a work 
of any high literary merit but of considerable 
historical value because the author was eye-witness 
to most of the events described in it. The work 
refers to Guru Gobind Singh's meeting with Banda 
Singh on 3 September 1708, and ends with the 
despatch of Banda Singh with five Sikhs to the 
Punjab. Among Guru Gobind Singh’s precepts 
recorded in the text include remaining baptized 
and avoid halal meat 

B.s. 

AMAR NATH, DIWAN (1822-1867), a chronicler 
and bakhshi or paymaster of the irregular force of 
the Sikh army, was bom in 1822 the son of Raja 
Dina Nath, finance minister of Maharaja Raijjit 
Singh. During the prime ministership of Hira Singh, 
Amar Nath was assigned to the task of settling the 
accounts of government studs and stables. He also 
acted as an intermediary between Hira Sirigh and 
his uncle, Raja Gulab Singh, when the two had 
fallen out Amar Nath had to quit his government 
post during the first Anglo-Sikh war. But, being a 
man of letters, he continued enjoying an annual 
pension. Besides some poetry, Amar Nath wrote 
the Zafara Namah-i-Ranjlt Singh, a chronicle, in 
Persian, of the reign of Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh up 
to 1835-36, The work was edited by Sita Ram Kohli 
and published in 1928. Amar Nath died in 1867. 

G.S.Ch. 

AMRAO, BIBI, elder daughter of Guru Arigad and 
Mata Khivi, is especially remembered in the Sikh 
tradition for introducing (Guru) Amar Das to Guru 
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Arigad whose disciple, and eventually successor 
in the holy office, he became. She was bom in 
c.1526 at Khadur Sahib, in present-day Amritsar 
district of the Punjab, and was married to a nephew 
of Amar Das at Basarke, now called Basarke Gillan, 
11 km southwest of Amritsar. She had memorized 
several of Guru Nanak’s hymns which she recited 
every morning, amid her household chores. Bibi 
Amaro died at Basarke where a shrine built in her 
honour still exists. 

M.G.S. 

AMAR PAD or amarapad, also called parampada 
(highest step), turiapada or turiavastha, is the stage 
of deathlessness or immortality. In the Guru Granth 
Sahib the term has been used for the highest stage 
of spiritual enlightenment which is also the highest 
state of self-realization, equivalent of God- 
realization. This is the stage of ultimate release, 
SeeMUKTI and j!VAN-MUKT 

M.G.S. 

AMARSIDDHU, village 13 km southeast of Lahore 
is sacred to Guru Hargobind, who once visited here 
travelling from Guru Mahgaf. Gurdwara Patshahi 
VI, established to commenmorate the visit, was 
outside the village to the east of it. 

M.G.S. 

AMAR SINGH (1888-1948), journalist and 
prominent figure in Sikh politics, was bom on 27 
May 1888 at Piodi Gheb in Attock district of the 
Punjab, now in Pakistan. He spent his childhoo_d 
and received education in Jammu and Kashmir 
where his father, Gulab Singh, was an employee of 
Maharaja Partap Singh. After his father’s death, 
the family settled in Rawalpindi where Amar Singh 
ran a shop for some time before taking to journalism 
as his profession. He launched the LyallGazette, a 
weekly in Urdu, under the patronage of the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. He gradually turned away from the 
moderate policies of the Diwan, and identified 
himself with the more radical politics of Baba 
Kharak Singh and became Vice-President of the 
Central Akali Dal launched by him in 1934. In 
1921, he renamed his paper Sher-i-Pmjab (“Lion 
of the Punjab”) which continues to be issued under 
this name. Besides journalism, Amar Singh was 
active in civic and political affairs. He was 
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virtually a permanent president of Singh Sabha, 
Lahore, and of the managing board of the local 
historical Sikh shrines. He got elected to the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee thrice 
and, during the Jaito morcha or agitation, he was 
arrested (7 January 1924) and sentenced to two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. In 1947, Amar Singh 
migrated to Delhi. He died at Kasauli on 9 July 
1948. 

J.B.S. 

AMAR SINGH (1888-1962), who came into 
prominence in the Gurdwara reform movement, 
was the eldest of the three sons of Gopal Singh of 
Jhabal, in Amritsar district of the Punjab. His 
grandfather and great-grandfather, had served the 
Lahore Darbar. Bom in 1888, Amar Singh was 
educated at the village school and at Khalsa 
Collegiate School, Amritsar. After passing the 
matriculation examination, he joined the police 
department and became a sub-inspector. 
Demolition by the British of a portion of the outer 
wall of Gurdwara Rjkabganj in Delhi, ban on the 
wearing of kirpan by Sikhs and incidents such as 
the Budge Budge firing led Amar Singh to resign 
his appointment in the police. He got started on a 
political career by organizing and addressing, in 
association with Dan Singh Vachhoa, a series of 
public meetings in his own village and in the 
neighbourhood. He defied the ban by authorities 
and organised a meeting at Manji Sahib, close to 
the Golden Temple, and passed resolutions 
castigating the manager of the Golden Temple for 
giving a robe of honour to General Dyre. He also 
played an active role in the Gurdwara Reform 
movement. He was also a member of the Committee 
which took control of the Akal Takht on 16 
November 1920, 

Amar Singh presided over the third annual 
session of the Sikh League held at Lyallpur in 1922. 
He participated in the non-cooperation movement. 
On 16 July 1922, he was elected vice-president of 
the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 
He suffered imprisonment in several morchas 
launched by the Akali Dal. After the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Act was passed, Amar Singh drifted more 
towards the Congress and remained for some time 
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, ■ -.3 SJNGH MAJfTHiA 

. , inf 0 f the Punjab Provincial Congress 

S—»H^n8M»rch.962 a ,Da ya 

Bhararig, in Amritsar district. jg g 

,uar SINGH MAJfTHlA, soldier and 
inunistrator in Sikh times, called Amar Smgh 
v-.Mn /senior) to distinguish h,m from his 
mrnesake Amar Sirigh Sliurd (junior) who was also 
, nl t | ic village of Majitha, was the son of Dargaha 
Sagh Majlthla. He took part in many an early 
campaign under Maharaja Raqjit Singh. He 
became governor of the Hazara district in 1820, 
trd while engaged in curbing the activities of the 
‘•.'tuhan tribes, he was killed treacherously in an 
ambush. Amar Singh was a fine bowman and the 
l.scal tribesmen still point to a large tree pierced 
through and through by an arrow which, they say, 
cone from the bow of Amar Sirigh. 


35 


B.J.H, 


AMAR SINGH MAJlTHlA (d. 1848), known as 
Amar Sirigh Khurd (junior) to distinguish him from 
hi.; namesake Amar Sirigh Kalari (senior) who was 
also from the village of Majithia, son of Maha 
Siritzh was a jagirdar&nd military commander under 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh. He was placed in the 
regiment of irregular cavalry composed of the sons 
of the Sikh nobility. The young Amar Sirigh 
distinguished himself in the siege of Multan in 
1818 and in the Kashmir campaign the following 
year. In 1834, he accompanied the army under 
Prince Nau Nihal Sirigh and General Hari Sirigh 
Naiva to Peshawar when the province was formally 
annexed to the Sikh kingdom. He was employed 
on outpost duty in this campaign and he had many 
a fierce encounter with the Afghans and was 
wounded by a musket-ball in one of them. He 
fought with distinction in the battle of Jamrud (30 
April 1837). Being a celebrated marksman, he was 
chosen in 1846 to instruct the young Maharaja 
Duleep Sirigh in shooting. In the year following, 
he left the Punjab on a pilgrimage to Haridvar, and 
died there in 1848. 


S.S.B. 

AMAR SINGH MAN, landowner in Amritsar district 
who left his village about the year 1759, adopted 
!r - Sikh faith and joined the Kanhaiya misl. He 


AMAR SINGH THAPA 

overran and took possession of a large part .of 
Gurdaspur district. After a lifelong fighting career, 
he died quietly in his bed in the year 1805. 

G.S.N. 

AMAR SINGH, RAJA (1748-1782), of Patiala, was 
bom on 6 June 1748, the son of Sardul Sirigh. In 
1765, he succeeded his grandfather, Ala Sirigh, 
but his succession to the throne was challenged 
by his step-brother, Himmat Sirigh, who seized a 
major portion of the town of Patiala and 
neighbouring area. Amar Sirigh secured the 
eviction of Himmat Sirigh through the help of the 
chiefs of Jirid, Nabha and Kaithal. In 1766, he 
captured Payal and Ispr from the Kotla Afghans 
with the help of trans-Sutlej Sikhs under Jassa 
Singh Ahluvalia, from whom he had received the 
rites of Khalsa baptism, Payal was annexed to 
Patiala state, while Ispu was given to Jassa Sirigh 
Ahluvalia. During Ahmad Shah Durrani’s invasion 
of 1767 Amar Sirigh sided with him and in return 
got governorship of Sirhind, title of RMja-i-Rajgan 
and the drum and flag as insignia of absolute 
authority. In 1768, Amar Sirigh marched against 
Gharib Das of Mani Majra and got back the Pirijore 
Fort. He next attacked the fort of Kot Kapura, 
killing Jodh Sirigh, the local chief, in the battle. In 
1771 he occupied the district and fort of Bajhiijda 
and in 1774 reduced Saifabad. He made extensive 
conquests throughout the Malwa with the help of 
shrewedpolitical allainces he made with the rulers 
of Nahan and Bikaner as well as with the Sikh 
Chief Jassa Sirigh Ramgarhia and Jassa Sirigh 
Ahluvalia . 

Raja Amar Sirigh died at Patiala on 5 February 
1782. 

Kr.S. 

AMAR SINGH THAPA, Napalese general, was the 
son of Bhim Sen Thapa, the prime minister of 
Nepal. In 1794, he conquered Kumaori and began 
extending Gurkha dominions westwards. He 
subdued the Garhwal state lying between the Gariga 
and the Yamuna, and overran the hilly areas lying 
between Yamuna and Satluj and even beyond. In 
1806, he laid seige to the Karigra Fort when on a 
request from Karigra ruler, Sarisar Chand, the Sikh 
forces of Lahore Darbar drove him away. During 
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AMAR SINGH WASU 

the Gurkha war of 1814-16, Amar Sirigh 
surrendered to the British who allowed him to retire 
unmolested to Nepal. 

H.R.G. 

AMAR SINGH WASU (1884-1932), Akali activist 
and journalist, was bom Gariga Ram at Wasu, in 
Gujrat district, now in Pakistan, in 1884, the son 
of Ladha Mall. Under the influence of the Singh 
Sabha movement, the family went through the Sikh 
initiatory rites, Gahga Ram becoming Amar Singh 
Khalsa. Amar Sirigh matriculated from the Mission 
High School, Gujrariwala, and intermediate (1904) 
from Khalsa College at Amritsar. In 1906, he went 
to the United States to train as a journalist, 
returning to India in 1908. He had vowed not to 
take up government service under the British. In 
partnership with historian Karam Sirigh, he setup 
an Ayurvedic pharmacy (the Sannyasi Ashram) at 
Sargodha in 1908 and in 1909, joined the Jiwan 
Sewaks, a society formed by Bhai Jodh Sirigh. In 
1920, Amar Singh became editor of the English 
weekly, the Khalsa Advocate, started by the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. He took over as assistant secretary 
of the ChiefKhalsa Diwan. He assumed charge of 
the Nankaija shrines after the massacre of 1921, 
but was shifted to Amritsar at the time of Guru ka 
Bagh morcha. From 1927-30 he remained a 
member of the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. He died at Sargodha on 27 June 1932, 
after a prolonged illness. 

S.S.Am. 

AMAVAS (AMAVASYA), massiam Punjabi, lit, a 
combination of ama, i.e. together, and vasya, i.e. 
stationing, signifying coming of the sun and the 
moon together in one line, is the last day of the 
dark half of the lunar month when the moon 
remains entirely hidden from our view. According 
to Sikhism, no single day is more auspicious than 
the others. That day alone is auspicious and well 
spent which is spent in meditating on the Divine 
Name and in doing good deeds. Although there is 
no ritualistic or formal observance prescribed in 
Sikh system for Amavas, the day is marked by 
special congregations in certain gurdwarns 

T.s. 

AMBALA, acity in Haryana, has several historical 


shrines sacred to the Gurus. 

GURDWARA BADSFIAHIBAGH occupies the site 
which used to be a halting place for the Mughal 
emperors when travelling from Delhi to the Punjab 
or Kashmir. Guru Go bind Sirigh came here at the 
end of 1670 or in early 1671 during one of his 
excursions from Lakhnaur. Then only a small child, 
he had greatly impressed Pir Nur Din (or Mir Din) 
who made obeisance to the Guru, and built a 
platform in his honour. 

GURDWARA GOBINDPURA PATSHAHI DASVlN, 
located along the Jain College Road, is sacred to 
Guru Gobind Sirigh. According to local tradition, 
on a Muslim divine’s request, the Guru suggested 
a place to dig the well for sweet water. The well 
dug at the Guru’s instance still exists in the 
backyard of the gurdwara. 

GURDWARA MANJI SAHIB (BAOLI SAHIBj.is the 
premier gurdwara of the city. Guru Hargobind, 
while on his way_ to Delhi to meet Emperor 
Jahangir, stayed here for a night. The place, then a 
small village called Khurrampur, suffered from a 
chronic scarcity of water. The Guru asked his 
followers to construct a baoli which was ready by 
the time he returned and broke journey here again 
for an overnight halt. Guru Gobind Sirigh is also 
said to have visited the place travelling towards 
Kurukshetra in 1702. According to local tradition, 
Banda Sirigh Bahadur also halted here before 
advancing upon Chbat-Banur and Sirhind in 1710. 
GURDWARA SATSANG SAHIB honours the 
memory of Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind 
Sirigh. The latter, once on his way from Anandpur 
to Kurukshetra, halted here under a tree near the 
potter’s huts. Bhai Jaita is said to have hung the 
basket with Guru Tegh Bahadur’s head in it for a 
while as he was travelling to Anandpur. Guru 
Gobind Sirigh prolonged his stay holding holy 
assemblies or satsahg for the Sikhs. The shrine came 
to be known as Gurdwara Satsarig. For a long time 
this sacred spot remained part of the private house 
of its priests. It was only in 1934 that a committee 
was formed. 

GURDWARA SIS GANJ, about 300 metres from 
Gurdwara Manji Sahib, is sacred to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur in Delhi. Bhai Jaita travelling incognito 
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w jth Guru Tegh Bahadur’s head (sis) stayed in a 
Sikh’s house in Ambala, the site of the present 
Gurdwara. Local devotees raised a platform to mark 
the spot. In 1913, when the Sikh Educational 
: inference met here for its sixth annual session at 
the site sprang into limelight. 

M.G.S. 

AMI A, BHAI (d. 1635), a devoted Sikh of the time 
of Guru Hargobind. He was one of the five disciples 
sent to supervise the inhabitation of the village of 
Ruhela, renamed after Guru Hargobind. Bhai Amia 
took part in the battles of Amritsar (1634) and 
Kartarpur (1635). He was killed in action and Guru 
Hargobind had the cremation rites performed, 

B.S. 

AMIR CHAND, son of Misr Ram Kumar of Pal val, 
in Jehlum district joined service in Maharaja Rapjit 
Singh’s treasury in 1830, soon becoming 
superintendent of Bela Toshakhana, i.e. the treasury 
for charitable purposes, and rose to be the governor 
of Gujrat and Pind Dadan Khan. After the first 
Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46), he was dismissed from 
service and his jSgirs were confiscated, 

H.R.G. 

AMIR SINGH, an Akali or Nihang and a companion 
of Bhai Maharaj Singh. When the British deputy 
commissioner of Jalandhar, Vansittart, raided 
Maharaj Singh’s camp near Sham Chaurasi, on the 
night of 28-29 December 1849, Amir Singh 
attacked him with an axe but was himself wounded 
by a pistol shot fired by Vansittart. He died three 
days later. 

M.L.A. 

AMIR SINGH, GIANI (1870-1954), a widely 
revered Sikh schoolman, was bom in 1870 at the 
village of Dargahi Shah in Jharig district, now in 
Pakistan to Prem Singh and Thakari Devi. He got 
his education in Sikh sacred music and scripture 
from Mahant Jawahar Singh and then from Mahant 
Uttam Singh whom he succeded as head of the 
Sevapanthi (/era in Sattovali Gali in Amritsar. For 
over 60 years, Giani Amir Singh taught Sikh 
scriptural texts to hundereds of scholars at his </era 
which became a well-known school of Sikh 
learning. In expounding the scriptural literature 
he had few rivals. 


AMRlK SINGH 

Giani Amir Singh died at Amritsar on 17 
October 1954 at the ripe age of 84. 

S.S.Am. 

AMlR SINGH SANDHANVALIA (d. 1827), a 
collateral of Maharaja Rapjit Singh, was bom the 
son of Didar Singh Sandharivalia. As Mahan Singh 
and Rapjit Singh rose to power, he seized several 
villages in the neighbourhood of Raja Sarisi. In 
1803, however, Amir Singh fell into disgrace at 
the Sikh court. He took refuge with Baba Sahib 
Singh Bedi of Una at whose intercession the 
Maharajs again took him into his favour. Amir 
Singh accompanied the Maharaja in the Kasur 
campaign of 1807, and in the expedition against 
the Muhammadan tribes between the Chenab and 
Indus. Amir Singh receivedthe Jammu territory in 
1809 and Shakargarh in 1821 as j&gir. 

Amir Singh died in 1827. 

S.S.B. 

AMIR UL-IMLA, also known as MUNTAKHAB 
UL-HAQA’IQ, a collection of miscellaneous letters, 
in Persian script, mostly of Sikh chiefs of the Punjab 
addressed to one another on subjects relating to 
private and public affairs. Compiled by Amir 
ChandinA.H. 1209 ^\D 1794-95), the manuscript 
comprises 127 folios and 247 letters and is 
preserved in the Oriental section of the British 
Library, London, and a photocopy of it is available 
at Punjabi University Library, Patiala. The 
colophon inscribed on this copy indicates that 
Dalpat Rai, son of Khushiabi Mall Sahgal, of 
Japdiala Sher Khan, originally collected these 
letters for compilation, but death prevented him 
from accomplishing the work which was then 
completed by his brother, Amir Chand. 

The collection contains correspondence of 
chiefs such as Maharaja Rapjit Singh, Taimur Shah, 
Karam Singh Bhaiigi, Jai Singh Kanhaiya, Jodh 
Singh, Sahib Singh of Patiala, Fateh Sirigh 
Ahluwalia, Jhapda Singh Bhaiigi, Rapi Sada Kaur 
and some of the Maratha rulers. In all these letters, 
the Sikh chiefs address each other Singh Sahib, 
Bhai Sahib, or Khalsa Jio. 

B.S. 

AMRlK SINGH, of Maghiapa in Lahore district, 
was a devoted Sikh of the time of Guru Gobind 
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Singh. He is said to have received baptismal rites 
on the day the Khalsa was initiated (30 March 
1699), and also took part in Guru Gobind Singh’s 
first battle at Anandpur in 1700. 

Gn.S. 

AMRIK SINGH, BHAL See SRI DARJB AR SAHIB 
AMRIT, derived from Sanskrit amfta, defined 
variously as immortal, imperishable; beautiful, 
beloved; world of immortality, heaven; 
immortality, eternity; final emancipation; nectar, 
ambrosia; nector-like food; antidote against 
poison; or any liquid or drink by consuming which 
one attains everlasting life. It is in this sense that 
the word was first used in the Vedic hymns. 
According to Hindu mythology, amrit was 
extracted by gods by churning the ocean. A similar 
concept also exists in Greek and Semitic 
mythologies. In the Sikh tradition, amrit is not 
some magical potion but the term is however 
retained figuratively to signify what leads to such 
release. In this sense, amrit is not something 
external to man “but is within him and is received 
by God’s grace” (GG, 1056,1238). Amrit is 
repeatedly equated with nam, the Name, or Word 
(GG, 729, 644, 538, 394). It is amrit of the True 
Name which when imbibed quenches and satiates 
all appetites (GG, 594). 

The amrit of God’s Name is realized from 
within the self and can be realized at any hour of 
day or night, but the best time conducive to this 
realization is the last quarter of night or the early 
morning to which Guru Nanak refers as amrit vela 
when the devotee may contemplate the greatness 
of God (GG, 2). Historically, amrit in the Sikh 
tradi tion refers to the baptismal water Guru Gobind 
Sirigh consecrated for the initiatory rites 
promulgated. This is called Khairfe da Amrit or 
nectar touched with the double-edged sword. 
rieePAHUL, 

M.G.S. 

AMRITA SHER-GIL (1913-1941), colourful and 
innovative painter of modem India, was the eldest 
daughter of Umrao Singh Sher-Gil, scholar and 
savant, of Majilha, in Amritsar district of the 
Punjab. Her mother, Marie Antoinette, was a 
Hungarian of noble descent with artistic leanings. 


AMRITA SHER-GIL j 

She made the acquaintance of Umrao Singh in 
Simula when she came to India along with Duleep 
Singh’s daughter. Princess Bamba, and this i 
acquaintance led to marriage. Amrita was bom on I 
30 Janurary 1913 in Budapest and she first visited 
Punjab at the age of eight. The scenic beauty of 
the hills and dales and of the Himalayan peaks not 
far away from their Summer Hill residence left a 
deep impact on Amrita’s aesthetic sensibility. In 
1924 she went, accompanied by her mother, to 
Florence, Italy, to join the art school of Santa 
Anunciata. However, she returned to India without 
completing the course. In April 1929 she joined 
Grand Chaumiere, a well-known art school in Paris, 
shifting thereafter to the EcoleNationale des Beaux 
Arts. She made a very minute study of the human 
anatomy, perspective and various techniques of 
oil painting. She studied the original works of the 
great masters. The paintings of Paul Cezanne 
taught her the art of compact composition and the 
technique of modelling to represent the third 
dimension. Gauguin’s Tahitian paintings, with 
their sensitive draughtsmanship and effective use 
of colour, especially his technique of using flat 
areas of pigments marking Tahitian sunshine, made 
a special appeal to her. 

Amrita left for India in November 1934 and in 
1936 visited Ajanta and Ellora and the magnificant 
morals at Travancore and Cochin. She went back 
to Hungary in 1938 and married her maternal 
cousin, Dr Victor Egan. The couple returned to 
India to work for sometime at Saraya and then 
shifted to Lahore in September 1941. Here Dr Egan 
set up his own practice and she started work on a 
painting of buffaloes in a suburban setting which 
was never to be completed, In Lahore she fell a 
prey on 3 December 1941 to virulent bacillary 
dysentary and died two days later. 

Amrita Sher-Gil’s career, tragically brief, 
remains a landmark in the history of the art of 
painting. She synthesized the technique of the 
West with the influence of Indian environment. 
The struggle to realize herself through paint 
dominated her and she remained an experimentalist 
throughout her life,waging an uncompromising 
war against complacence, and straining to achieve 
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.router control over her medium. She developed a 
ue style of painting, maintaining amysterious 
^, ony of idea, perception and visual image. She 
e d verisimilitude and refused to reproduce a 
r-image of an actual scene and turned from 
mpirica! to a conceptual method of 
representation. Her stylistic implications and 
colour harmonies introduced a new trend in Indian 


painting. 


M.R.A. & M.S.G. 


AMRITDHARI (amrit, lit. nectar, commonly Sikh 
sanctified initiatory water 4- dhari = practitioner) 
is one who has received baptismal vows of the 
Khalsa initiated by Guru Gobind Singh and abides 
bythem. He ever wears the prescribed five K’s and 
cultivates values these external symbols stand for. 
See. PAHUL 

P.s.s. 


AMRJT RAI, a son of Chhail Rai, a Bha,tJ of Lahore 
who came under the patronage of Guru Gobind 
Singh at Anandpur. Among his works include Ras 
Ratnakar, Chitia Bills, Hindi translation of a parva 
of the Mababbarata and a stanza singing the fame 
of the Guru as a bounteous patron. 

p.s.p. 

AMR1T SANSKAR. See PAHUL 
AMRITSAR, principal holy city of the Sikhs, is 
the headquarters of a district (Amritsar) in the 
Punjab. The foundation of the town was laid in 
1577 by Guru Ram Das (1534-81) when he 
inauguarted the digging of the holy tank amrit-sar 
(amrit= nectar, sar= pool) on a piece of land which, 
according to some sources, was purchased from 
the residents of the neighbouring village of Tung 
during the time of his predecessor and according 
to other sources, was a gift from the Mughal 
Emperor Akbar to Guru Amar Das’s daughter, Bibi 
Bhan; married to (Guru) Ram Das. The habitation 
that grew around the sacred pool was initially 
called Ramdaspur, or Chakk Ramdas, or simply 
Chakk Guru. Guru Ram Das encouraged people 
from various trades and professions to take up 
residence here. The town expanded further under 
his son and successor, Guru Arjan (1563-1606), 
who constructed Harimandar, now famous as the 
Golden Temple and also had two more tanks. 


AMRITSAR 

Santokbsar and Ramsar, excavated nearby. It was 
on the bank of Ramsar that he carried out the 
compilation of the Adi Granth (later Guru Granth 
Sahib). With the installation on 16 August 1604 
of the Granth Sahib in the Harimandar, the shrine 
and the sarovar surrounding it together became 
the central attraction of the town and a site of 
pilgrimage for Sikhs, In time, the town itself came 
to be called Amritsar. 

Guru Hargobind (1595-1644) constructed near 
the pool and opposite the Harimandar, the Akal 
Takht. He also gave two more tanks, Kaulsar and 
Bibeksar, to the town. Guru Hargobind constructed 
fortress, Lohgafh (lit. steel fort) on the western 
outskirts of the town. He soon came into conflict 
with the Mughal authority and left Amritsar early 
in 1635. None of the later Gurus resided at Amritsar 
which was controlled during the rest of the 
seventeenth century by leaders of the schismatic 
Mina sect. It was in 1699 that Guru Gobind Singh 
deputed Bhai Mani Singh with a few other Sikhs 
to resume control of the town and manage the holy 
shrines there on behalf of the Khalsa Panth. 

During the eighteenth century, Amritsar, like 
the Sikh community as a whole, witnessed many 
vicissitudes of history. It suffered repeated 
desecration and destruction until it was finally 
liberated upon the establishment of sovereign 
authority of the Sikh tnisls, principalities, over the 
Punjab in 1765. Different sardars or chiefs 
constructed their own bungas or residential houses 
around the principal sarovar and also their 
respective kafrasox wards encouraging traders and 
craftsmen to reside in them and over which each 
exercised exclusive control. Thus Amritsar became 
the common capital of the Khalsa. The sacred 
shrines were however administered by a joint 
council comprising representatives of the chiefs 
who had made endowments in land for their 
maintenance. By the early 1820’s, Rarjjit Singh’s 
occupation of Amritsar was complete. He then 
constructed a double wall and a moat around the 
city with twelve gates and their corresponding 
bridges over the moat. Already in 1809 he had 
constructed the Gobindgarh Fort outside Lahauri 
Gate. Amritsar thus had already become his second 
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capital. The royal toshakhana or treasury was kept 
in Gobindgarh Fort which was also used as the 
royal residence during the Maharaja’s frequent 
visits to the city before his palace in the city, Ram 
Bagh, was completed in 1831. Several members of 
the nobility also raised palatial houses and 
beautiful gardens in and around the city. Rapjit 
Singh devoutly provided liberal funds to have the 
exteriors of the Harimandar gold-plated and its 
interiors embellished. 

During. Sikh rule, Amritsar grew into a leading 
industrial and commercial city. The most important 
industry was textiles, particularly shawl and fine 
cotton cloth called sr/riThc shawl-making industry 
received an impetus in 1833 when many Kashmiri 
weavers migrated to the city because of famine 
there. Other important industries included silk¬ 
weaving, carpet-making, brass and copper ware 
and ivory goods. It continued to be the most 
important commercial and industrial centre in the 
northwest India even after the annexation of the 
Punjab to the British empire in 1849. It was 
connected by rail to Lahore in 1862 and to Delhi 
in 1870, providing further fillip to its industry, 
trade and commerce. For textiles and shawl¬ 
making, there were in 1883-84 nearly 4,000 looms 
in the city. 

Amritsar made great strides in the field of 
education after annexation. By 1882, there were 
in the city 132 maktabs and madarsas, 65 
pafhshalas, 63 Gurmukhi schools and 24 Mahajani 
schools with a total number of 4,860 pupils on 
their rolls. The first English school, was opened in 
1851 under a European headmaster, Christian 
missionaries opened other schools, the first of them 
in 1853. In 1870, the Christian Vernacular 
Education Society opened a School for the training 
of teachers. The first Sri Guru Singh Sabha was 
formed here on 1 October 1873, and the Khalsa 
College in 1892. At present the city claims more 
than a dozen colleges as also the Guru Nanak Dev 
University. It also has the headquarters of the 
Shiromatji Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 

In addition to incidents during the Kuka uprise 
ofthe 1870’s, what made Amritsar politically alive 
was the Jalliahvala Bagh massacre of 1919. Most 


ofthe Sikh agitations have been lauched from the 
holy shrine in the city. The growth of the city, 
population-wise, was irregular up to 1921. In fact, 
it was negative during the decades 1881-91 (- 
9.96%) and 1901-11 (-5.96%), the reason being 
the frequent epidemics and a decline in shawl trade 
caused by a change in fashions in Paris and in 
Euorpe as a whole. But the decades 1921-31 and 
1931-41 saw a ripid increase (+65.30 and+47.64 
per cent, respectively). The number recorded 
during 1991 Census was 7, 09, 456 including 
persons living in the cantonment area. Although 
Amritsar was founded by the Sikh Gurus and 
continued to be the most important sacred city of 
the Sikhs, Sikhs formed only a minority of its 
population. As per 1971 census, the Sikhs were 
34.18% against Hindus 64.21%. 

SRl HARIMANDAR SAHIB. See SRI DARBAR 
SAHIB 

AKAL BUNGA housing Sri Akal Takht Sahib. See 
AKAL TAKHT 

GURDWARA LACIlI BER, a small domed structure 
raised upon a marble-paved platform near the 
gateway to the Harimandar, is named after the beri 
(jujube) tree by its side which yields small {lachi 
or cardamom-size) berries. According to tradition. 
Guru Arjan used to sit under this tree and watch 
the digging of the sacred tank. 

BER BABA BUDDHA jJ, is an old jujube tree 
standing in the parikarma or circumambulatory 
terrace along the northern bank ofthe sacred pool. 
It is here that Baba Buddha, entrusted with the 
supervision of the digging of the tank, used to sit 
with his piles of digging tools and implements. 
GURDWARA DUKH 8HANJANT BERl stands on 
the eastern flank of the sarovar by the side of yet 
another jujube tree known as Dukh Bhanjani (lit. 
eradicator of suffering) Beri. 

GURDWARA THARH A SAHIB, situated in a narrow 
street called Bazar Tharha Sahib, a little way north 
of the Akal Takht, commemorates Guru Tegh 
Bahadur’s visit to Amritsar in 1664 when he was 
not allowed by^the Mina management to go inside. 
The Guru sat here for some time. 

GURDWARA MAM SAHIB, adjacent to the 
eastern boundary of the compound housing the 
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Harimander and the sarovar, is situated in what 
was formeriy known as Guru ka Bagh. This was 
the place where Guru Arjan used to hold the daily 
divan. A marbled platform marks the spot where 
the Guru used to sit on a mmji (cot) with the Sikhs 
squatting on the gtound in front, 

GURDWARA GURU KE MAHAL marks the 
residential house of the Gurus. It is situated west 
of the Akal Takht across Guru ka Bazar street. 
Originally constructed as a modest hut by Guru 
Ram Das in 1573, it was enlarged and beautified 
by Guru Arjan Dev and Guru Hargobind. The old 
house has since been converted into a gurdwara. 
GURDWARA BABA ATAL SAHEB, a 9-storey 
octagonal tower, over 45 meters high, about 200 
metres southeast of the Harimandar, marks the spot 
where Baba Atal Rai, 9-year-old son of Guru 
Hargobind, passed away on 9 Assu 1685 Bk/ 13 
September 1628, .She ATAL RAI, BABA. A simple 
memorial in honour of Baba Ajtal was orignally 
raised on the site. The cornerstone the present 
edifice was laid in 1770 and the first three storeys 
had been completed by 1784. The doors on the 
ground floor and interior walls and the ceiling are 
covered with murals. 

GURDWARA MAI KAULAN DA ASTHAN is on 
the bank of the Kaulsar tank, both the tank as well 
as the shrine sharing the name Kaulari. The shrine 
marks the site where she lived before shifting to 
Kartarpur. 

GURDWARA RAMSAR stands on the bank of the 
Ramsar sarovar, near Chativind Gate, on the 
southeastern side of the walled city. It was here 
that Guru Arjan got a tank dug in the shady nook 
away from the bustle. He composed Sukhmani and 
completed the compilation of the Guru Granth 
Sahib here. 

GURDWARA B1BEKSAR stands on the eastern 
flank of the tank Bibeksar got dug by Guru 
Hargobind in 1628 for the convenience of such 
pilgrims as would prefer seclusion. 

GURDWARA T'AHLi SAHIB is connected with yet 
another saro ran Santokhsar close to the Town Hall 
in the heart of the old city. Santokhsar, 148x110 
metres and next only to Amrit sarovar in size, is 
said to be the first tank the digging of which was 
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commenced by Bhai Jetha (later Guru Ram Das) in 
1564 but was completed later by Guru Arjan in 
1588. It fell into neglect during the turbulent 
eighteenth century and was resurrected only in 
1903. The Gurdwara derives its name from a tahli 
tree, dalbergia sisoo, of which only a stump now 
remains near the main gateway. It is believed that 
this was the tree under which Guru Ram Das and 
after him Guru Arjan stood supervising the 
excavation of the tank. 

GURDWARA CHAURASTl ATARI, lit. a tall house 
at a road crossing (chaurasta, in Punjabi) is located 
by the side of a plaza at the end of Guru ka Bazar 
in the heart of the old city. It is dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind who occasionally came here to rest. 
The plaza was the site of the initial encounter with 
an imperial force that attacked the Guru in 1629. 
The original house was demolished under the 
orders of the British officials soon after the 
annexation of the Punjab, in order to widen the 
plaza. The present building, smaller in size, was 
built later on. 

GURDWARA LOHGARH SAHIB, about one km to 
the northwest of Harimandar, marks the site of a 
fort of the same name (lit. fort of steel) constructed 
by Guru Hargobind for the defence of the town. 
The main battle of Amritsar between the Guru and 
an imperial force under Mukhlis Khan in May 
1629 was fought here. The present Gurdwara stands 
on the ruined mound of the fort, which was razed 
by Ahmad Shah Durrani during one of his 
invasions. 

GURDWARA PIPLl SAHIB, about 1.5 km west of 
Amritsar railway station towards the Khalsa 
College, marks the spot where a large sangat, 
column of devotees, coming from Afghanistan and 
north western districts of the Punjab to take part in 
the excavation of the main Amritsar tank was 
welcomed by Guru Arjan, who came forward 
personally to receive them and who subsequently 
made it into a resting place for saiigats coming to 
Amritsar from that direction. 

GURDWARA SHAHIDGANJ BABA DIP SINGH 
near the Chaliviqd Gate of the walled city 
commemorates the martyrdom of Baba Dip Singh 
who, coming from Damdama Sahib in Bathirjda 
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district to liberate the Darbar Sahib, which had 
been attacked and desecrated by the Afghan 
invaders, was mortally wounded here on 11 
November 1757, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia raised a 
memorial platform on the site which was developed 
into a Gurdwara by Akali Phula Singh (d. 1823), 
GURDWARA SHAHIDGANJ BABA GURBAKHSH 
SINGH, behind the Akal Bunga, commemorates 
the saga of heroism of Baba Gurbakhsb Singh 
Niharig and his twenty nine comrades who faced a 
Durrani horde in December 1764 and fell to the 
last man fighting in defence of the Harimandar. 
DHARAMSALA BHAI SALHO JI, near Gurdwara 
Guru ke Mahal, commemorates the name of Bhai 
Salho (d. 1628), a devout Sikh who served Guru 
Ram Das, Guru Arjan, and Guru Hargobind. 
Entrusted with the general administration of the 
nascent town, he was popularly called kotwal, the 
police chief, of Amritsar. The Dharamsala which 
served as his residence as well as his place of work 
has since been converted into a gurdwara. 
GURDWARA DARSHANI pIORHf represents the 
gateway to Amritsar during its infancy built by 
Guru Arjan. As one entered the new habitation 
through it, one could have a glimpse of Guru ke 
Mahal on the right and the Harimandar on the left 
with no houses in between to obstruct a view of 
the two holy places. Hence the name Darshani 
Piorhi (diorhi= portal or gateway), 

GURDWARA DAMDAMA SAHIB, located about 
3 km east of Amritsar railway station, is dedicated 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur who halted here for some 
time on his way from Amritsar to Valla in 1664 
(Sec Gurdwara Thafha Sahib). As the news that the 
Guru had been denied entry into the Harimandar 
by the Mina priests spread, the Amritsar sarigat, 
mostly women, followed the Guru and caught up 
with him at this spot and begged his forgiveness 
for what had happened. Guru Tegh Bahadur 
declined their request to go back, adding that he 
had no complaint or rancour against anyone. 

Some other sacred spots in Amritsar are Har 
Ki Pauri, a flight of steps going down to the water 
level behind the Harimandar; Athsatb Tirath, a 
gilded Kiosk constructed by Maharaja Rajyit Singh 
along the southern bank of the sarovar, and Thafha 


Sahib, a small shrine between A.thsa.th Tirath and 
Ber Baba Buddha Ji commemorating Guru Amar 
Das and Guru Arjan. 

Besides spots and shrines sacred to the Sikhs, 
Amritsar has many other places of interest, the 
better known among them being the Durgiana 
Mandir, a Hindu temple built during the 1930’s 
on the model of the Golden Temple; Jalliarivala 
Bagh. the site of the tragedy of 13 April 1919; 
Gobindgafh Fort constructed by Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh; and Ram Bagh gardens and palace where 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh used to put up during his 
frequent visits to the city. 

M. G. S. 

AMRITSAR KHALSA DlWAN. See KHALSA 
DfWAN, AMRITSAR 

AMRIT VELA, lit. ambrosial hour, the last quarter 
of night or pre-dawn morning hours, is reckoned 
in Sikh spirituality as period of time most 
conducive to concentration and appropriate for 
meditation and practising naw. There are numerous 
references in the scripture reiterating this view. 
Amrit vela in Sikhism is the prime hour not for its 
own sake, but because of its suitability for 
practising naw. Every moment of one’s life is meant 
for the remembrance of God “Blessed is the hour 
(vela) when one gets absorbed in contemplation 
of Him” (GG, 562). 

M. G. S 

AN AH ATA- S A BD A figures variously in the Guru 
Granth Sahib as aoahada Sabad, anahada turn, 
anabada jhunkara, anahada bani anahata nada„ 
anahada baqiznd anahada dhmi and in the Dasatn 
Granth as anahada bani and anahada baja. The 
word anahata is from the Sanskrit language. It 
occurs in Pali and Prakrit texts as well. In the 
Sanskrit original, it implies unstruck; it stands for 
pure or immaculate in Pali and for eternal in the 
Prakrit. The suffix words like sabadox sabda, tura, 
jhunkara, bani and dhuni stand for word, rhythm, 
sound or speech. Thus, anahata Sabda would mean 
the unstruck or pure or eternal sound. In a theistic 
system, anahata Sabda would signify an eternal 
voice symbolizing the reality of God. Indeed, Kabir 
uses the word anahata as an epithet of God. This 
interpretation is paralleled in Guru Nanak’s Japu 
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where he refers to God, the Creator, as the original, 
the pure, the beginningless and the eternal. 
Sikhism believes in the non-dual dynamic reality 
realisable through loving devotion. Thus, the 
concept of anahata Sabda in Sikhism had to be 
understood in the light of the Sikh concept of 
Reality which can be realized only through nam- 
simran (GG, 483). In the Sikh ontological view, 
this mystic sound (anahatisabda) has no meaning 
if it does not relate to the glory of God. In Sikhism, 
the mystic sound in itself is not of much 
significance, but what matters is the source of this 
sound. The Sikh scripture declares that he who 
strikes the instrument and produces the sound is 
God Himself. It is the constant mindfulness of 
God (nam simrari) which has to be made the life 
breath (pranapavana) of the devotee; controlling 
his left and right nerves (Ida and pingala), he 
cultivates the central nerve (supumqa), and then 
starts the reverse process by turning the life breath 
upwards. When this life breath made by nam simran 
passes in the reverse order through the su$umna, it 
pierces all the six plexuses on its upward march 
and it then settles in the void (GG, 333). The Gurus 
are not concerned with the details of nadi.% cakras, 
and kundalinr, their central concern is to bear the 
eternal sound signalling the omnipresence of the 
Almighty. When this is achieved by the grace of 
God, the self realizes its innate nature 
spontaneously, enjoys the innate bliss, becomes 
free of all impurities, merges into the emptiness 
trance (smna-samidhi) and attains supreme peace 
(nirban pada) which characterizes the fourth 
station. One has to ‘kill’ one’s sinful existence 
and live an immaculate existence called jivan - 
mukti, then alone can one hear the anahada - hanL 

L. M. J. 

ANAK SINGH, warrior son_of Bhai Mani Ram, 
resident of the village of ‘Alipur, district Multan 
(now in Pakistan), received baptismal rites at 
Anandpur on 30 March 1699, and took part in the 
battles of Nirmohgafh and Anandpur. He fell a 
martyr in the battle of Cbamkaur fought on 7 
December 1705. 

P. S. P. 

ANAND denotes mystical experience, spiritual 
bliss or a state of conscious-ness such as that of a 
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jivan mukta. Anand in the Upanisadic texts is 
taken to be one of the three inherent attributes of 
atman or Brahman, the other two being sat and 
chit In the Taittiriya Upani?ad(\\. 15), it acquired 
this meaning of pure bliss. In Sikh theology, anand 
is one of the attributes of the Supreme Self; so it 
can be the state of the individual soul as well. 
Guru Amar Das’s composition Anandu, in the 
measure Ramkali, gives an exposition of the 
experience of anand, of the union with the 
immaculate Hari attained through absorption in 
nam. Guru Arjan attests that the Supreme Self is 
bliss itself, is full of bliss (GG, 387). Guru Amar 
Das prefaces his Anandumlh. the affirmation that 
the experience of anand comes only through 
meeting with the true Guru and fully imbibing his 
instruction. He says that the longing for 
experiencing anand is inherent in man and is 
universal (GG, 917), but it actually falls to the lot 
of the very few, for it cannot be had without the 
grace ofthe Guru which destroys sins, touches one’s 
eye with the collyrium of true knowledge (gian 
anjanu saria), cuts asunder the knot of attachment 
and bestows a sublime way of living. It is liberation 
from all suffering. It brings one complete 
fulfilment, and is realized by listening to tbe Divine 
word. 

Anand is not an intermediate state in the 
journey ofthe individual self towards the Supreme 
Self, but the unitive one. The Guru is the sole guide 
and remembrance of the Name is the sole discipline 
or sadhna. Grace of the Lord acts as the initial 
inspiration as well as the final arbiter. GuruNanak, 
in Japu, has signified anand as the state of being 
nihalot fulfilled; Guru Arjan, in Sukhmani as the 
state of sukh or peace; Guru Tegh Bahadur, in his 
Mokas, as the state of the giant the enlightened 
one who has achieved sabajot equipoise and Guru 
Gobind Singh, in his verse, as the state of the heroic 
and dedicated one whose joy or anand is in 
philanthropic action and sacrifice. 

T. s. 

ANAND, BABA, was the second son of Baba 
Mohri and a grandson of Guru Amar Das. Baba 
Anarfd lived up to the time of Guru Hargobind 
(1595-1644), who held him in high esteem. He 
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once sent messengers, with a palanquin, to escort 
Baba Anand to Kiratpur. The palanquin in which 
he travelled is still kept as a relic at Goindval where 
he spent his last days. 

B. D. s. 

ANANDGHANA, SVAMl, an Udasi saaftzlknown 
for the commentaries he wrote on some of the Sikh 
scriptural texts. Not much biographical detail is 
available, but references in his own works indicate 
that he was a disciple of Baba Ram Dayal, that he 
was bom into the family of Guru Nanak, tenth in 
descent from him, presumably around middle of 
3 8 th century. He spent the early years of his life at 
Dera Baba Nanak where he was bom, A wall 
painting in a shrine there shows him sitting with 
his spiritual mentor. At some stage he was sent for 
higher learning to Kashi (Varanasi) staying there 
for about ten years and after engaging in learned 
debate with the pandits, trying to establish the 
supremacy of the Gurus’ word over other 
philosophical systems. He seems to have spent the 
last years of his life at Dera Baba Nanak. Of his 
works, manuscripts containing commentaries on 
Japu, Arati Siddha Gosti and Anand arc preserved 
in the Punjab State Archives, Patiala, and the 
Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala. These four 
commentaries were, according to internal evidence, 
written at Kashi between AD 1795 and 1802. The 
only known manuscript copy of his sixth 
commentary Oaiikar was available at the Sikh 
Reference Library, Amritsar, until the collection 
perished in the Army attack in 1984. 

Anandghana’s technique of writing 
commentary is that of a symposium. Wherever an 
important point is to be explained, he follows the 
question-answer format. He is argumentative and 
at places prolix. The language used is old Hindi 
which is not exempt from the influence of his native 
Punjabi. His commentary on Guru Nanak’s Japu 
which he completed in Bk 1852/AD 1795 is 
considered to be his masterpiece and a 
representative work of the Udasi sehool. It is 
available in two recensions - one exhaustive and 
the other abridged. He is not chary of casting 
aspersions upon other commentators whom he 
declares to be “dunces”. This led Bhai Santokh 
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Singh, the Nirmala scholar, to write his own 
commentary on the Japu (Garabganjani Ttka) 
challenging the interpretations advanced by 
Anandghana, 

R. S. J. 

ANAND KARAJ, lit. joyful ceremonial occasion 
or proceedings, is the name given the Sikh marriage 
ceremony. For Sikhs married state is the norm and 
the ideal; through it, according to their belief, 
come the best opportunities for serving God’s 
purpose and the well being of humanity. Unlike in 
the West, most marriages among Sikhs, as also in 
India as a whole, are arranged. It is regarded as a 
duty for the parents to arrange for and actively 
contribute towards the marriage of their offspring. 
The Sikh RahitMaryada, manual of Sikh conduct 
and custom, prescribes marriage of a Sikh girl only 
to a Sikh male without consideration of caste or 
sub-caste. It prohibits child marriage, permits 
widow remarriage, and enjoins that a Sikh marriage 
must be performed under Anand marriage rites. 
The Anand Marriage Act, 1909, gives legal 
recognition and validates marriages solemnized 
following this ceremony. 

The history of Anand marriage ceremony is 
traced back'to the time of Guru Amar Das (1479- 
1574), who composed the long 40-stanza hymn 
Anandu, suitable to be sung or recited on all 
occasions of religious import. His successor. Guru 
Ram Das, composed a four stanza hymn, Lavah, 
which is recited and sung to solemnize nuptials. 
The Nirankari reform movement of the mid-19th 
century and later on the Singh Sabha made the 
practice of Anand ceremony a vital plank in their 
programme, and it eventually received legal 
sanction in 1909. The ceremony is now universally 
observed by the Sikhs. 

According to Sikh Rabit Maryada, a formal 
engagement or betrothal prior to marriage is not 
absolutely necessary, but if the parties so desire, 
the betrothal ceremony takes place usually at the 
boy’s residence where a few near relations of the 
girl go with some gifts, sweets and fruit. They are 
handed over to him in the presence of relations, 
collaterals and friends assembled usually in sahgat 
in the presence of Guru Granth Sahib. The eatables 
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include a chbubari (dried date) of which the boy 
takes a bite signifying acceptance of the match as 
well as of the gifts. This ceremony concludes with 
sirvamS (money waved around the head*of the boy 
in offering, given away thereafter in charity) and 
ardis (liturgical supplicatory prayer). Actual 
wedding takes place at the girl’s residence. The 
date of the wedding is set by mutual consultation 
to suit both parties. Before setting out for bride's 
house, the bridegroom may go to a gurdwara to 
make obeisance and offer ardis before the Guru 
Granth Sahib. On arrival at the house of the girl’s 
parents, the party is received by the girl’s parents, 
relations and friends outside the house with the 
chanting of hymns of welcome and araSsfollowed 
by milm or formal meeting of the two families. 
The marriage party is then escorted inside for 
refreshments after which anandkaraj takes place 
either in a gurdwara or under a marquee in the 
presence of the Guru Granth Sahib. This purely 
religious part of the proceedings commences with 
khan, singing of hymns. The couple to be wed sit 
facing the Guru Granth Sahib, the bride on the left 
of the bridegroom. Any Sikh chosen to conduct 
the ceremony will officiate. He will say a short 
opening ardis seeking felicity for the bridegroom 
and the bride, their respective parents or guardians 
only standing for this ardis with the rest of the 
sarigat remaining seated. The girl’s father places 
one end of a scarf, usually saffron or pink in colour, 
in the groom’s hand, passing it over his shoulder 
and placing the other end in the bride’s hand, 
signifying that he had entrusted her to his 
protection. The Guru Granth Sahib is then opened 
at page 773 and the first stanza of the La van quartet 
is read from it. The same stanza is then sung by the 
choir while the couple slowly and reverentially 
circumambulate the Holy Book, Guru Granth 
Sahib, clockwise, the bridegroom leading and the 
bride following, both continuing to hold their ends 
of the scarf throughout. They bow together before 
the Guru Granth Sahib before rising up for the 
circumambulation and again before resuming their 
seats oil completing it. This process is repeated for 
each of the remaining three stanzas. The ceremony 
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is concluded with the customary singing of the 
first five and the concluding hymn of Anandu 
followed by ardas, in which the whole 
congregation joins; vik or hukam (reading a verse 
from Guru Granth Sahib opened at random) is then 
received and karabprasad, the Sikh sacrament, 
distributed. 

The prescribed marriage ritual, the anand 
karaj, is an expression of the basic principles of 
the faith. It was first given statutory recognition 
and thus officially and legally distinguished from 
the observances sanctioned under Hindu 
Customary Law, by the Anand Marriage Act of 
1909, According to Sikh rules, religious endogamy 
is essential, but not endogamy within the caste or 
sub-caste group. Though customary rules of 
exogamy are held to prohibit the marriage of near 
consanguines. Broadly speaking, the marriage of 
a person within his or her own gotra (sub-caste) is 
not permissible, 

A series of rites takes place separately in the 
home of the parents of the boy and the girl 
heralding nuptials. Maien paina is the period of 
seclusion from outsiders observed by the boy and 
the girl for one to three days before the marriage. 
Singing of songs by womenfolk starts a day, or 
sometimes several days, before the wedding 
ceremony at both the homes. The songs for the 
groom are called ghofiaii and those for the bride 
suhig. On the eve of or in the morning of the day 
of marriage, the bride and the groom take the ritual 
bath which is called khare charhna. Several 
ceremonies take place before the groom sets off 
for the bride’s home with the wedding party. After 
the ardas is recited, the boy’s sister ties around his 
head a circlet with a plume and gilded strings 
hanging in front of his face. This is the groom’s 
crown or sihra. After the anand karaj ceremonies 
as the bride is about to leave her home, her relatives 
and close friends come out to see her off. The band 
breaks into farewell songs. The bride and the groom 
leave together for the home of the latter’s parents. 
Earlier when girls married young, the bride was 
usually accompanied by a younger brother, or 
traditionally, by the village barber’s wife. 

J.P.S.U., T.H. & N.Q.K. 
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ANAND MARRIAGE ACT was passed in 1909 by 
the Imperial Legislative Council to establish 
legal“validity of the marriage ceremony common 
among the Sikhs.” The origins of marriage by 
Anand ceremony go back to early Sikhism. The 
practice which somewhat lapsed during the time 
of Maharaja Rapjit Singh was sought to be revived 
as part of the religious reform initiated by the 
Nirankari movement and followed up especially 
by the Singh Sabha. Anand marriages were readily 
reported in the Sikh Press towards the close of the 
19th century. Early references to Anand marriages 
occur in old Sikh texts such as Rahitnami Bhai 
Day a Singh and Giani Gian Singh's, Panth Prakash, 
The Anand Marriage Bill was introduced in 
the Imperial Legislative Council in 1908 by Tikka 
Ripudaman Singh of the princely state of Nabha. 
It had been drafted by a committee of the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. The Imperial Council referred the 
bill to a select committee. The bill received 
overwhelming support from the Sikh respondents. 
In 1909 Sundar Singh Majfthia who replaced Xikka 
Ripudaman Singh as a member of the Imperial 
Council moved the bill in the Imperial Legislative 
Council held on Friday, 10 September 1909. The 
bill was placed on the Statute Book on 22 October 
1909. 

K.S.Tl. 

ANANDPUR, lit. City of Bliss, is situated on one 
of the lower spurs of the Sivalik range in Ropar 
district of the Punjab. Being one of the supremely 
important pilgrimage centres of the Sikhs, it is 
reverently called Anandpur Sahib. Takht Sri 
Kesgarh Sahib, one of the five takhts(Y\\. thrones) 
or seats of highest religious authority for Sikhs, 
and several other holy shrines are located here. 
Having been the abode of the last two Gurus of the 
Sikhs for two score years, the town was witness to 
many a momentous event of Sikh history. The 
foundation of Anandpur was laid by Guru Tegh 
Bahadur (1621-75), on 19 June 1665, on the ruined 
mound of an older village, Makhoval, which the 
Guru had earlier purchased from the Rajput hill 
state of Kahlur (Bilaspur). He named the new 
habitation Chakk Nanaki after his mother, and 
shifted here with his family from near by Kiratpur. 


The small habitation gradually grew into a 
flourishing town frequented by devotees from the 
Punjab and elsewhere. Guru Tegh Bahadur was 
beheaded in Delhi in 1675, and his head was 
brought here by Bhai Jaita and cremated. Guru 
Gobind Singh grew up here. He renamed the town 
Anandpur after one of a ring of forts (Anandgarh) 
which he, apprehending troubl e from the hill Rajas, 
now undertook to raise. The forts were Kesgarh, in 
the centre and Anandgarh, Lohgarh. HoIgarh, 
Fatehgarh and Taragarh around it. Bhim Chand 
and his son, Ajmer Chand of Kahlur, made an 
alliance with the Katoch ruler of Kangra and several 
other chiefs, attacking Anandpur more than once, 
but each time Guru Gobind Singh repulsed their 
onslaught. It was also at Anandpur on the Baisakhi 
day, 30 March 1699, that Guru Gobind Singh 
created the Khalsa. The emergence of the Khalsa 
caused panic among the chiefs of the surrounding 
hill principalities and they planned together 
strategy to dislodge the Guru from Anandpur. The 
Guru had to fight several battles against these hill 
chiefs until he along with his family and men left 
the town during the night of 5-6 December 1705. 

Before departing, the Guru directed one of his 
Sikhs, Gurbakhsh, an Udasi by faith, to stay behind 
to look after the local sarigat and the shrines. Years 
later, as the situation permitted, Gulab Rai and 
Shyam Singh, sons of Guru Gobind Singh’s first 
cousin, Dip Chand, who had since the evacuation 
of Anandpur taken refuge with the friendly Raja 
of Nahan, came back. Gulab Rai purchased the 
town of Anandpur from the Raja of Bilaspur and 
pretending to be a successor to Guru Gobind Singh 
established his own religious seat, remonstrances 
from Gurbakhsh Udasi notwithstanding. All the 
four sons of Gulab Rai had predeceased him. His 
widow managed the affairs for some time, but soon 
died having bequeathed the gaddi to Sodhi Surjan 
Singh, a grandson of Shyam Singh. After the 
conquest of the Punjab by the Sikhs, several rulers 
and chiefs made rich endowments to the shrines 
which continued to be managed by the local Sodhi 
family until the rise of the Gurdwaras reform 
movement. The shrines at Anandpur were occupied 
by the Akalis on 12 January 1923; they were 
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formally handed over to the Shiromarji Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee by the local Soqlhis on 15 
March 1923. 

TAKHT SRI KESGARH SAHIB is the principal 
shrine at Anandpur. Resplendent in its white marble 
glory, the shrine stands on a hillock and marks the 
jte of the Kesgarh Fort where the historic Vaisakhi 
congregation of 1699 had taken place. The present 
complex was constructed during 1936-44 under 
the supervision of Sant Hari Sirigh Kaharpuri. 
Being on a slope, the complex has two levels 
protected by retaining walls on the sides. On the 
lower level, approached by a flight of steps is the 
imposing two storeyed gateway, offices, and a 30- 
metre square courtyard. The level on which stands 
the main building is 2.5 metres higher than the 
courtyard. The 16-metre square hall with a balcony 
in front contains within it the sanctum, a 5.5 metre 
square room in which some old weapons preserved 
as sacred relics from the time of Guru Gobind Sirigh 
are displayed on a low platform. The Guru Granth 
Sahib is seated under a canopy outside the 
sanctum, above which rises a fluted lotus dome 
topped by a tall ornamental pinnacle of gilded 
metal, and a gilded khag^a as a flnial. On the roof, 
comers of the hall and the balcony are adorned 
with domed kiosks. The lower slopes of the Kesgajh 
hill are covered with rows of residential rooms for 
staff and pilgrims. This complex is collectively 
known as Dashmesh Nivas. 

GURDWARA QILA ANANDGARH SAHIB is 
situated on another spur, about 800 metres 
southeast of Takht Sri Kesgarh Sahib. It is a newly- 
constructed building though marks of the old, 
original structure are still traceable. Earlier, during 
the 1930’s, Kartar Sirigh Kalasvalia had got a fort¬ 
like building constructed which is still intact on 
top of the hillock. The present Gurdwara is 
separated from this building by a spacious terrace 
paved with slabs of streaked marble. 

GURDWARA QILA FATEHGARH SAHIB, situated 
on the northern outskirts of the town, marks the 
site of another fortress bearing this name. In front 
of it is an old well which once served the needs of 
Fatehgarh Fort. 


ANANDPUR 

GURDWARA QILA LOHGARH SAHIB, to the 
southwest of Takht Sri Kesgarh Sahib, marks the 
site of the fort of that name constructed by Guru 
Gobind Sirigh to protect the riverside flank. It was 
here that Bhai Bachittar Sirigh faced and turned 
back a drunken elephant which the hill chiefs, 
during their siege of Anandpur in 1700, had sent 
to batter down the fort gate. 

GURDWARA HOLGARH SAHIB stands on the site 
of Holgaph Fort across the Charan Gariga rivulet It 
was here that the Guru introduced, in the spring of 
1701, the celebration of hoi a on the day following 
the Hindu festival of holi 
GURDWARA MATA JITO JI, to the northwest of 
Anandpur marks the site where the body of Mata 
Jito Ji, wife of Guru Gobind Singh, was cremated 
in December 1700. 

GURDWARA MAN JI SAHIB, also called 
Damalgarh, located close to the precincts ofTakht 
Sri Kesgaph Sahib, is dedicated to Guru Gobind 
Singh’s sons who used this place for learning and 
practising martial skills. 

GURDWARA SIS GANJ SAHIB is sacred to Guru 
Tegh Bahadur whose head was cremated here in 
November 1675. A memorial shrine in the form of 
a platform within a small room was got constructed 
over the ashes by Guru Gobind Sirigh himself. 
AKAL BUNGA opposite Gurdwara Sis Garij within 
the same compound is a small shrine housed in an 
old building said to have been built in 1889. It 
marks the spot sitting where Guru Gobind Sirigh 
delivered a sermon to his followers, 

GURDWARA DAMDAMA SAHIB stands, along 
with Thapa Sahib and Bhora Sahib in the same 
compound, close to Sis Ganj, formerly called Guru 
ke Mahal, i.e. residential quarters of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. Damdama Sahib marks the site where the 
Guru used to sit while receiving and addressing 
visiting sahgats. The ceremony of installing Guru 
Gobind Sirigh as Guru was performed here. 
THARA SAHIB, an half a metre high and 5 metre 
square marble paved platform stands in the open 
space in front of Damdama Sahib. It was here that 
Guru Tegh Bahadur received the group of Kashmiri 
Pandits who called on him in 1675. 
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GURDWARA BHORA SAHIB, a three-storeyed 
domed building dose to Damdama Sahib, was a 
part of Guru ke Mahal. Here in a bhora (basement) 
Guru Tegh Bahadur used to retire for solitary 
meditation. 

M.G.S. 

ANANDPUR Dl VAR is a versified account in 
Punjabi, by one Ram Singh, of a battle fought in 
1812 between Sodhi Surjan Singh of Anandpur 
and Raja Maha Chand of Kahlur, Sodhi Surjan 
Singh was a lineal descendant of Suraj Mall, a son 
of Guru Hargobind and he inherited overlordship 
of the area from his father, Nahar Singh. Maha 
Chand, was jealous of the growing power of Surjan 
Singh and demanded land revenue from him. The 
Sodhi refused saying that he was an autonomous 
ruler in his territory. Raja Maha Chand led a force 
against him and a fierce battle ensued. The poem 
describes the action in some detail. Surjan Singh 
received help from Sardar Hukma Singh, about 
whose identity no exact information is supplied 
by the poet. The invading troops were defeated 
and they fled leaving a large number of dead on 
the field. From the minute details of the combat 
and of the feats displayed by some of the 
contestants, the poet seems to have been an eye 
witness to the whole campaign. 

P.S.P. 

ANANDPUR SAHIB RESOLUTION, a frequently 
invoked document of modern Sikhism 
pronouncing its religious rule as well as its political 
goal. After having enjoyed power for a while in 
the newly demarcated Punjab, the Shiromapi Akali 
Dal lost to Congress in the 1971 elections to 
Parliament and 1972 elections to State Assembly. 
It appointed on 11 December 1972 a sub¬ 
committee to reflect upon the situation and to 
proclaim afresh its programme and policies. The 
12-member committee consisted of Surjit Singh 
Bamala, Gurcharan Singh Tauhfa, Jiwan Singh 
Umranaftgal, Gurmeet Sirigh, Dr Bhagat Singh, 
Balwant Singh, Gian Singh Rarewala, Amar Singh 
Ambalavi, Prem Sirigh Lalpura, Jaswinder Sirigh 
Brap Bhag Sirigh, and Major General Gurbakhsh 
Sirigh of Badhapi The committee completed its 


ANAND SINGH, RA1 

task in ten successive meetings. The document 
was adopted unanimously by the working 
committee of the Akali Dal at a meeting held at 
Anandpur Sahib. Since it was adopted at Anandpur 
Sahib (October 16-17, 1973) the resolution came 
to be known as the Anandpur Sahib Resolution. It 
was endorsed in the form of a succession of eleven 
resolutions at the 18th All-India Akali Conference 
of the Akali Dal at Ludhiana on 28-29 October 
1978. 

Apart from defining the basic postulates and 
principles of policies and its ultimate goal, the 
open session of the General House of the Shiromapi 
Akali Dal, held at Ludhiana, also traced the outlines 
of the long-term socio-economic and cultural aims 
and objectives of the Party, for the attainment of 
which it adopted twelve sub-resolutions. A closer 
analysis of these sub-resolutions shows that while 
the core of the basic resolutions passed by its 
working committee at Anandpur Sahib in 1973, 
namely the attainment of special Constitutional 
status for the Sikhs to ensure their growth in 
accordance with their own socio-spiritual traditions 
and tenets, was fully endorsed, the scope of the 
greater autonomy to the state of Punjab for the 
aforesaid purpose was widened to include all the 
states. Thus, the shape and scope of the Anandpur 
Sahib resolution as it finally emerged out of the 
Ludhiana meet of the Shiromapi Akali Dal 
envisages: 

1. The attainment of pre-eminence of the Khalsa 
through special constitutional safeguards and 
powers for the Sikhs. 

2. Greater autonomy to all the states by recasting 
the Centre-State relations on the basis of 
limited powers for the Centre. 

M. A. s. 

ANAND SINGH, RAI(d. 1827), vakil or agent of 
the Sikh Kingdom, belonged to the famed 
Bhapdari family of Batala founded by Bhag Mall, 
a wealthy adventurer. In 1809, Anand Sirigh got 
his first posting at Ludhiana political agency and 
was then shifted to Delhi. He had a good 
knowledge of Persian and English and 
accompanied,Sir Charles Metcalfe on the 
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successful expedition against Bharatpur, receiving 
on his return from Maharaja Ranjit Singh the title 
of Rai with a robe of honour. Rai Anand Singh 

died in 1827. 

B. S.N, 


ANANDU, non-canonlcally spelt Anand, by Guru 
Amar Das, is set in the Ramkali musical measure 
and comprises forty stanzas. It is recited 
liturgical] y, especially in its shortened form, at the 
conclusion of all congregational services and at 
praj/ers offered at all ceremonies to seek God’s 
grace and solace and to rejoice on happy occasions 
in the favours granted by Him. The Sikh marriage 
ceremony itself has come to be called anand, which 
term has also been used in the legislative enactment 
governing the custom. The Anandu centres upon 
the experience of arrant/(bliss, supreme beatitude) 
resulting from the individual soul’s merging with 
the Supreme Soul which is attained through 
constant remembrance of God under the direction 
of the Guru. Herein, anand is a positive spiritual 
state of inner poise and equanimity wherein one is 
freed from all dnkkha (suffering), roga (malady), 
and santapu (anxiety), and one realizes the ultimate 
goal of union with the Lord. The Anandu comprises 
forty stanzas stressing the significance of nam 
which is bestowed by God (3) and which sustains 
life, banishes desire and gives peace (4) and which 
eradicated all evils (6). The Guru is the source of 
anand, for his teachings lead man from darkness to 
enlightenment: he leads man to the company of 
the holy (9) and breaks the bondage of maya and 
frees the spirit (26). Blessed is the man who is 
devoted to God (35) and who sees God everywhere 


ANANTf, MATA, wife of Baba Gurditta and mother 
of Guru Har Rai. She was also known as Natfr Nihai 
Kaur and Bassi. 

See NATT1, MATA 

M. G. S. 

ANANTNAG, a district town on the southern edge 


of the Kashmir valley, is named after a nearby 


spring which is regarded as sacred by the Hindus. 


The town claims a historical Sikh shrine 


ANDREWS, CHARLES FREER 

commemorating the visit of Guru Nanak who 
passed through here on his way to Mattan in 1517. 

Gn.S. 

ANARKALI, the oldest Mughal tomb in Lahore, 
was built between 1605 and 1615 by Emperor 
Jahangir for his former favourite dancing girl 
Anarkali. The tomb was surrounded by extensive 
gardens and buildings enclosed within a high 
protective wall. In 1799, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
put np his headquarters there. In 1822, he gave 
this monument to his French generals, Allard and 
Ventura, as their personal residence and 
headquarters of the Fauj-i-Khas, It was the most 
comfortable and modem building of Lahore during 
the 1830’s and 1840’s. In 1846 Henry Lawrence, 
the British Resident, moved here, hence its present 
name: the Residence. It occupies today a section 
of the Punjab Government Secretariat, and the tomb 
of Anarkali was transformed into the Punjab 
Records Office with a museum and library 
organized by H.L.O. Garrett by the 1930’s. 

J.M.L. 

ANDREWS, CHARLES FREER (1871-1940), 
Anglican missionary, scholar and educationist, was 
bom to John Edwin Andrews on 12 February 1871 
in Newcastle on Tyne in Great Britain. He 
graduated in 1893 and joined service in the Church 
in 1895. He came out to India in 1903 and taught 
at St Stephen’s College (1904-14) and then he 
moved to Santiniketan. What Andrews saw of the 
manner of the British government in India shocked 
his Christian conscience. 

Early during his stay in India, the Rev. 
Andrews formed an admiration for Sikh character 
and values. There were several occasions when he 
showed his solidarity with the Sikh people and 
interceded on their behalf when he found that they 
had been wronged. After the Jalliarivala Bagh 
massacre (1919), Andrews was put under military 
arrest by the British to prevent him from going to 
the Punjab, yet he wrote and spoke extensively 
condemning this and such other incidents. In April 
1929 Andrews went to Vancouver (Canada). For 
many years he had been advocating citizenship 
rights for Sikhs who had settled in Canada and 
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now he came in personal contact with them. He 
died in Calcutta on 5 April 1940. 

C. 0. M. 

ANG AD DEV, GURU, (1504-1552), the second of 
the ten Gurus or prophet teachers of the Sikh faith, 
was bom Lahipa on Baisakh vadi 1, Sammat 1561 
Bikrami, corresponding with 31 March 1504. His 
father, Bhai Pheru, was a Trehap Khatn and a trader 
of humble means near the village of Matte di Sarai, 
now known as Sarai Nariga, 16 km from Muktsar, 
in the Punjab. In Magh 1576 Bk/January 1520, he 
was married to Khivi, daughter of Devi Chand, of 
Sarighar, near Khadur, in Amritsar district. He had 
two sons, Dasu and Datu, and a daughter, Amaro, 
(two according to some). He became a disciple of 
Guru Nanak in his late twenties when he met the 
Guru at Kartarpur. Earilier he was a devotee of 
goddess Durga. After meeting the Guru, Lahipa 
spent most of the remainder of his life in Kartarpur. 
Guru Nanak bestowed the name Arigad on him to 
signify that the disciple had become as much a 
part of him as his own limbs (ang). Arigad devoted 
himself wholeheartedly to the Guru’s word and to 
deeds of service. Sikh chronicles lay insistent stress 
on the patient, unquestioning loyalty of Arigad 
the disciple, distinguishing him in this respect not 
merely from Guru Nanak’s sons but also from other 
reputable disciples. Bypassing his own sons, Guru 
Nanak nominated Arigad his successor on Har vadi 
13, 1596 Bk/13 June 1539. 

Guru Arigad now shifted to Khadur from where 
he continued his work. Like his predecessor, he 
taught people the virtues of piety and dedicated 
service. Balvand, who composed in praise of the 
Guru a portion of the panegyric now included in 
the Guru Granth Sahib, declares that Guru Arigad 
was celebrated for his practice of meditation, 
austerities and abstinence (japu tapu sanjamu). 
Other anecdotes are on record testifying to these 
qualities, as also those of humility, wisdom and 
generosity. Two varieties of memorials bear visible 
witness to the life and teachings of Guru Arigad. 
The first consists of gurdwaras commemorating 
particular episodes in his life and these are almost 
all clustered in or near Khadur. 

J The second kind of memorial is provided by 


the small collection of compositions by Gurtj 
Arigad preserved in the Guru Granth Sahib. It 
comprises sixty - three slokas. 

Guru Arigad was an inspired poet. His slokas, 
in chaste Punjabi, faithfully reflect the teachings 
embodied in the works of Guru Nanak, Two 
doctrines receive particular emphasis in these 
Slokas. One is the total authority of God. This 
imposes upon all who seek liberation an 
inescapable obligation to know and observe the 
Divine Will ( hukam ). The second prominent 
doctrine concerns the means of recognizing the 
Divine Will. It is, Guru Arigad insists, by the grace 
of Guru that man may know the way of liberation. 
The style in which this message finds expression 
is simple, direct, and effective. Pungency is the 
quality which distinguishes the slokas of Guru 
Arigad, an unadorned vigour which communicates 
his message in terms easily understood by any 
member of his following. 

Guru Arigad passed away at Khadur on Chet 
sudl 4, 1609 Bk/29 March 1552. 

W. H. M. 

ANGLO-SIKH RELATIONS need to be traced to 
the transformation of the British East India 
Company, a commercial organization, into a 
political power in India and the Sikhs rise to power 
in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
Having stopped Afghan invasious from the north¬ 
west by mid-18th century, the Sikhs began to 
extended their area of operation to Gariga-Yamuna 
Doab and Ruhilkhapd- In August 1765, the grant 
of the ri/wari/rights had made the company virtual 
rulers of Bihar, Bengal and Orissa. In 1773, Warren 
Hastings (1732-1818) became the governor- 
general of India. He felt deeply perturbed at the 
increasing power of the Sikhs and wanted to know 
all about them. Meanwhile, the Sikhs audaciously 
continued their raids into the Doab and 
Ruhilkhand which formed part of the British 
protectorate. They also raided parts of Delhi. 
Warren Hastings directed Major James Browne, 
the British Agent at the Mughal court, to organize 
a confederacy against the Sikhs. Though this 
attempt failed, he did get in touch with several 
Sikh sardars and compiled an account under the 
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, itIe History of the Origin and Progress ofthe Sicks 
fsic]. In response to Browne’s overtures, however, 
some leading Sikh sardars expressed their 
willingness to form a friendly alliance with the 
British, but the latter were too apprehensive of 
their power. A Sikh expedition into the Outh 
territories across the Gariga was averted in January 
1784. In December 1784, Warren Hastings prepared 
his own plan to checkmate the Sikh influence at 
Delhi, but the plan failed partly because Mahadji 
Scindia, the Maratha chief, would not allow a 
passage to British troops to reach Delhi through 
his trans-Yamuna territory. In 1785 there were 
efforts at forging Sikh-Maratha and Sikh-British 
alliance, but neither of them succeeded. 

With their conquest of Delhi on 11 September 
1803, the British established their supremacy in 
the region. In the trans-Satluj areas, Maharaja 
Raiylt Singh emerged as the ruler of the Sikhs. 
The cis-Sutlej Sikh chiefs accepted the suzerainty 
of the British who now entered into direct 
relationship with the Sikh monarch, Rapjit Singh. 
Thus, the Sikh raids into the Doab and the region 
north of Delhi came to an end. 

H. R, G. 

ANGLO-SIKH TREATY (1806) followed Jasvant 
Rao Holkar’s crossing over into the Punjab in 1805 
after his defeat at Fatehgajh and Dig in December 
1804 by the British. Accompanied by his Ruhila 
ally, Amir Khan, and a Maratha force estimated at 
15,000, Holkar arrived at Patiala, but on hearing 
the news that the British general, Lake, was in hot 
pursuit, both the refugees fled northwards, and 
ultimately reached Amritsar. Rapjit Singh, then 
camping near Multan, hastened to Amritsar to meet 
Holkar. He was hospitable and sympathetic towards 
the Maratha chief, but was shrewd enough not to 
espouse a forlorn cause and helped, through 
diplomatic negotiation, bring about reconciliation 
between Holkar and the British. A treaty of 
friendship and amity was entered into by Rapjit 
Singh along with Sardar Fateh Singh Ahluvalia of 
Kapurthala with the East India Company on 1 
January 1806 whereby it was agreed that, as long 
as these Sikh chiefs had no friendly connections 
with enemies of the British or committed no act of 


ANGLO-SIKH TREATY 

hostility, the British armies would never enter into 
the territories of the said chieftains, nor'would the 
British government form any plan for the seizure 
or sequestration of their possessions or property. 
Signed on 1 January 1806, the Anglo-Sikh treaty 
brought the Sikh chief into direct contact with the 
British government. Rapjit Singh’s reluctance to 
precipitate a clash with the British saved the infant 
State of Lahore from becoming a theatre of war 
between two foreign armies, but also saved the 
Maratha chief from utter ruin and had his territories 
beyond Delhi restored to him. 

B.J.H. 

ANGLO-SIKH TREATY (AMRITSAR, 1809). 
Apprehension of a French attack on India via 
Afghanistan made the British adopt friendly 
attitude towards Sikhs, and sent a young officer, 
Charles Theophius Metcalfe, to Maharaja Rapjit 
Singh’s court with an offer of friendship. The 
meeting between the two took place on 12 
September 1808. Rapjit Singh showed his 
willingness to co-operate with the British, but 
rejected Metcalfe’s terms and made his own, 
seeking the British to recognize his authority over 
the Sikh country to the south of the Sutlej. 
Metcalfe expressed his inability to make any 
changes in the draft of the treaty, but offered to 
forward Rapjit Singh’s proposal to the Governor- 
General. Rapjit Singh suddenly struck camp and 
crossed the Sutlej and overran the areas on the 
north bank of the river, without giving an 
opportunity to the English for a meeting and 
making him a mute witness to the cis-Satluj 
acquisitions. However, the British attitude changed 
after Napoleon’s danger lessened. They took the 
Sikh chiefs south of the Sutlej under their 
protection. The British sent a force under the 
command of Colonel David Ochterlony who came 
very close to the Sutlej and stationed himself at 
Ludhiapa. Rapjit Sirigh also started making 
warlike preparations, sending troops to Phillaur, 
strengthening Lohgarh (Amritsar) and Lahore. 
Meanwhile, Metcalfe presented a new treaty which 
in its new form was acceptable to the Sikh ruler. 
Although it stopped him from extending his 
influence beyond the Sutlej, he was left master of 
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the territories, south of the river, which were in his 
possession before Metcalfe’s visit. The treaty was 
signed at Amritsar on 25 April 1809. Both 
governments pledged friendship to each other. 

B J.H. 

ANGLO-SIKH TREATY (1840). In 1832, a treaty 
was signed by the British with the Lahore Darbar 
concerning navigation through the Sutlej and the 
Indus rivers within the Khalsa territory. Another 
treaty on the subject was subsequently executed 
in 1834, fixing a duty on every mercantile boat, 
independent of its freight and of the nature of its 
merchandise. A third treaty was executed on this 
subject in May 1839, adjusting the rate of duties 
on merchandise, according to quantity and kind. 
The treaty between the Sikh and British 
governments, signed in the time of Maharaja 
Kharak Singh on 27 June 1840, provided for duties, 
on a fixed scale, proportionate to the measurements 
of boats,* and not on the variety of commodities. 
The treaty provides a schedule of rates of duties 
on the mercantile boats. Grain, wood and limestone 
were declared to be free of duty. 

B. J. H. 

ANGLO-SIKH TREATIES (LAHORE, 9 and 11 
March 1846). After the end of the first Anglo-Sikh 
war, the British governor-general, Lord Hardinge, 
entered the Sikh capital on 20 February 1846, and 
on 9 March imposed upon the young Maharaja 
Duleep Singh, then aged seven and a half years, a 
treaty of peace. The preamble to the treaty accused 
the Lahore government and the Sikh army of 
having violated the terms of the treaty of 1809 by 
unprovoked aggression on British provinces. The 
territories of Maharaja Duleep Sirigh situated on 
the left bank of the Sutlej, were confiscated and 
annexed. According to the terms of the treaty, the 
Maharaja renounced for himself and his heirs all 
claims in connection with these territories. He 
ceded to the East India Company in perpetual 
sovereignty, “all his forts, territories and rights” in 
the Jalandhar Doab and agreed to the payment of 
one and a half crores of Rupees as indemnity for 
the expenses of the war. As the Lahore government 
was unable to pay this amount, additional hilly 
territory situated between the Beas and the Indus, 


including the provinces of Kashmir and Hazara, 
was taken overby the British. The Sikh army which 
the British dubbed in the treaty as “mutinous 
troops of the Lahore Army,” was disbanded, and 
the strength of the new one to be organized was 
restricted to 25 battalions of infantry (20,000 men), 
and 12,000 cavalry. Under certain specific 
conditions, British troops were to have free passage 
through Lahore territories. All guns used in the 
war were to be surrendered to the British. Maharaja 
Duleep Singh also agreed never to take or retain in 
his service any British subject nor any European 
or American national without the consent of the 
British. The Lahore government were to recognize 
the independent sovereignty of Raja Gulab Singh 
in his possessions, and in those which would be 
made over to him by the British government. 

Additional articles supplementary to the 
treaty, added two days later (11 March 1846), 
provided (a) that at the solicitation of the Darbar, a 
British force would remain in occupation of 
Lahore, in the fort as well as in the city, till the end 
of the year 1846, to protect the Maharaja during 
the reorganization of the army, (b) that the British 
government shall respect the bona fide rights of 
jagirdars in the Lahore territories, and (c) that the 
British government shall be at liberty to retain 
any part of the State property in the forts in the 
ceded territories, paying adequate compensation. 

B. I H. 

ANGLO-SIKH TREATY (BHYROWAL/ 
BHAROVAL, December 1846), signed on 16 
December 1846 between the East India Company 
and the minor Maharaja Duleep Singh, provided 
for a British controlled regency till the Maharaja 
came of age. Maharapi Jind Kaur, who was acting 
as regent of her son, Duleep Singh, had believed 
that, as stipulated in the treaty of Lahore (11 March 
1846), the British force would leave Lahore. But 
she was soon disillusioned as the British, instead 
of quitting, started strengthening their authority 
over Lahore administration. Frederick Currie come 
to Lahore and, isolating Maharapi Jind Kaur, 
manipulated the leading sardars and chiefs into 
requesting the British for a fresh treaty. This led to 
the signing of the Treaty of Bhyrowal. By this 
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agr sernent every article of the treaty of 9 March 
]846 was reaffirmed except article 15, which 
precluded British interference in the internal 
administration of the State of Lahore. The regent 
(Mahararjl Jind Kaur) was pensioned off; a British 
resident was to direct and control the 
administration of the State of Lahore with a new 
council of regency of eight members. A British 
force was to remain at Lahore for the protection of 
the Maharaja. The Governor-General could also 
disband and recruit Sikh armies and occupy any 
fort in the Punjab. The council of ministers was to 
hold office during the pleasure of the British 
resident. The treaty of Bhyrowal effective during 
the minority of Maharaja Duleep Singh, was to 
terminate on 4 September 1854 when the 
Mahaarija would attain the age of sixteen. This 
transformed the Sikh kingdom into a virtual British 
protectorate and the “officer of the company’s 
artillery became, in effect, the successor of Ranjit 
Singh” 

B. J. H. 

ANGLO-SIKH WAR I, 1845-46, resulting in the 
partial subjugation of the Sikh kingdom, was the 
outcome of British expansionism and the near 
anarchical conditions that overtook the Lahore 
court after the death of Maharaja Raiyit Singh in 
June 1839. The English, by then firmly installed 
in Firozpur on the Sikh frontier, were watching the 
happenings across the border with more than a 
neighbour’s interest. The disorder that prevailed 
there promised them a good opportunity for direct 
intervention. Although the British began to 
increase the army and artillery much earlier yet 
the British military preparations for a war with the 
Sikhs began seriously in 1843 when the new 
governor-general, Lord Ellenborough (1842-44), 
discussed with the Home government the 
possibilities of a military occupation of the Punjab. 
English and Indian infantry reinforcement began 
arriving at each of the frontier posts of Firozpur 
and Ludhiana. Cavalry and artillery regiments 
moved up to Ambala and Kasauli Plans for the 
construction of bridges over the rivers Markaijda 
and Ghaggar were prepared, and a new road link to 
join Meerut and Ambala was taken in hand. 


ExcIusive_of the newly constructed cantonments 
of Kasauli and Shimla, Ellenborough had been 
able to collect a force of 11,639 men and 48 guns 
at Ambala, Ludhiana and Firozpur. Seventy boats 
of thirty five tons each, with the necessary 
equipments to bridge the Sutlej at any point, were 
under construction; fifty six pontoons were on 
their way from Bombay for use in Sindh, and two 
steamers were being constructed to ply on the River 
Sutlej. In July 1844 when Ellenborough was 
replaced by Lord Hardinge as governor-general of 
India, the garrison strength at Firozpur, Ambala, 
Ludhiana and Meerut increased several folds. An 
elaborate supply depot was set up at Bassiari, near 
Raikot, in Ludhiana district. The Lahore Darbar’s 
vakils or representatives and news-writers in the 
cis- Sutlej region sent alarming reports of these 
large scale British military movements across the 
border. The Sikhs were deeply concerned, 
especially by Broadfoot’s acts of hostility. The 
rapid march in November 1845 of the governor- 
general towards the frontier and a report of Sir 
Charles Napier’s speech in the Delhi Gazette 
saying that the British were going to war with the 
Sikhs filled Lahore with rumours of invasion. The 
Sikh ranks, alerted to the danger of a British 
offensive, started their own preparations. The affairs 
of Lahore forces were then in the hands of the army 
panches or regimental representatives. 

The emergence of the army Panchayats as a 
new centre of power greatly perturbed the British 
authority. However, in this process the Sikh army 
had indeed been transformed. It had now assumed 
the role of the Khalsa. It worked through elected 
regimental committees, declaring that Guru Gobind 
Singh’s ideal of the Sikh commonwealth had been 
revived, with the Sarbatt Khalsa or the Sikh Panth 
as a whole assuming all executive, military and 
civil authority in the State, The British decried 
this as “the dangerous military democracy of the 
Panchayat system.” 

When the British agent made a reference to 
the Lahore Darbar about military preparations in 
the Punjab, it replied that they were only defensive 
measures to counter the designs of the British. The 
Darbar, on the other hand, asked for the return of 
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the treasure estimated at over seventeen lakh of 
rupees the Lahore grandee Suchet Sirigh l?ogra 
had left buried in Firozpur, the restoration of the 
village of Maurari granted by Maharaja Rap jit 
Singh to one of his generals, Hukam Singh Malvai, 
but subsequently resumed by the ruler of Nabha 
with the active connivance of the British, and free 
passage for the Punjab armed constabulary a right 
that had been acknowledged by the British on 
paper but more often than'not denied in practice. 
The British government rejected the Darbar’s 
claims and severed diplomatic relations with it. 
The armies under Hugh Gough and Lord Hardinge 
began proceeding towards Firozpur. To forestall 
their joining those at Firozpur, the Sikh army began 
to cross the Sutlej on 11 December 1845 near 
Harike Pattap into its own territory on the other 
side of the river. The crossing over the Sutlej by 
Sikhs was made a pretext by the British for opening 
hostilities and on 13 December Governor-General 
Lord Hardinge declared war on the Sikhs. 

Hesitation and indecision marred Sikh military 
operations. Having crossed the Sutlej with five 
divisions, each 8,000-12,000 strong, an obvious 
strategy for them would have been to move 
forward. They did in a bold sweeping movement 
first encircle Firozpur, but withdrew in a wide 
semicircle from Harike to Mudki and thence to 
Ferozeshah, 16 km southeast of Firozpur. The 
abandonment of Firozpur as a first target was the 
result of the treachery of the Sikh prime minister, 
Lai Singh, And, the Sikh division on the other 
hand precipitately moved towards Ludhiapa but 
remained inactive long enough to lose the benefit 
of the initiative. 

On 18 December, the Sikhs came in touch with 
British army from Ludhiana at Mudki Lai Singh, 
who headed the Sikh attack, deserted his army and 
fled the field when the Sikhs stood firm in their 
order, fighting in a resolute and determined manner. 
The leaderless Sikhs fought a grim hand to hand 
battle against the more numerous enemy led by 
the most experienced commanders in the world. 
The battle continued with unabated fury till 
midnight. The Sikhs retired with a loss of 17 guns 
while the British suffered heavy causalities 


amounting to 872 killed and wounded, including 
some senior officers. 

The second action was fought three days later 
on 21 December at Ferozeshah, 16 km both from 
Mudki and Firozpur, The governor-general who 
had offered to become second-in-command, and 
the commander-in-chief, assisted by 
reinforcements from Firozpur, made an attack upon 
the Sikhs who were awaiting them behind strong 
entrenchments. The British, 16,700 men and 69 
guns, tried to overrun the Sikhs in one massive 
cavalry, infantry and artillery onslaught, but the 
Sikhs gave a tough fight causing confusion in the 
ranks of the English. Lai Singh andTej Singh again 
came to the rescue of the English. The former 
suddenly deserted the Khalsa army during the night 
and the latter the next morning (22 December) 
which enabled the British to turn defeat into 
victory. The British loss was again heavy, 694 
killed and 1,721 wounded. The Sikhs lost about 
2,000 men and 73 pieces of artillery. 

A temporary cessation of hostilities followed 
the battle of Ferozeshah. The English waited for 
heavy guns and reinforcements to arrive from Delhi. 
Lai Sirigh and Tej Sirigh allowed them the much 
needed respite inasmuch as they kept the Sikhs 
from recrossing the Sutlej. A Sikh sardar, Ranjodh 
Sirigh Majithia, crossed the Sutlej in force and 
was joined by Ajit Sirigh, of Ladva, from the other 
side of the river. They marched towards Ludhiapa 
and burnt a portion of the cantonment. Sir Harry 
Smith and his column, sent to relieve Ludhiapa, 
were greatly harried, but Harry Smith retrieved his 
position a week later by inflicting a defeat on 
Rapjodh Sirigh Majifhia and Ajit Sirigh (28 
January). 

The last battle of the campaign took place on 
10 February. To check the enemy advance on 
Lahore, a large portion of the Sikh army was 
entrenched in a horse shoe curve on the Sutlej 
near the village of Sabhraori, By this time the 
British had received reinforcements of men and 
material. They also had all the information about 
the deployment of Sikh forces. As the sun broke 
through the mist, the Sikhs found themselves 
encircled between two horse shoes: facing them 
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were the British and behind them was the Sutlej, 
: 0 w in spate. After a preliminary artillery duel, 
British charged Sikh entrenchments from three 
sides. Tej Singh fled across the pontoon bridge as 
soon as the contest started and had it destroyed 
making reinforcement or return of Sikh soldiers 
impossible. Gulab Singh f)ogra stopped sending 
supplies and rations from Lahore. Lai Singh’s 
ghorcharas did not put in their appearance at 
Sabhraoh. In the midst of these treacheries, a Sikh 
warrior, Sham Singh Atarivala, symbolizing the 
unflinching will of the Khalsa, vowed to fight unto 
the last and fall in battle rather than retire in defeat. 
He rallied the ranks depleted by desertions. His 
courage inspired the Sikhs to make a determined 
bid to save the day, but the odds were against them. 
Sham Singh fell fighting in the foremost ranks 
along with his dauntless comrades. The British 
casualties at Sabhraoh were 2,403 killed; the Sikhs 
lost 3,125 men in the action. 

Two days after their victory at Sabhraoh, 
British forces crossed the Sutlej and occupied 
Kasur. The Lahore Darbar empowered Gulab Singh 
Pogra, who had earlier come down to Lahore with 
regiments of hillmen, to negotiate a treaty of peace. 
The wily Gulab Singh first obtained assurances 
from the army Panches that they would agree to 
the terms he made and then tendered the 
submission of the Darbar to Lord Hardinge, but 
the governor-general, realizing that the Sikhs were 
far from vanquished, forbore from immediate 
occupation of the country. The victorious British 
signed a peace treaty on 9 March, and then on 11 
March. A week later, on 16 March 1846, another 
treaty was signed at Amritsar which recognized 
Gulab Singh as the ruler of Kashmir. Although 
Mabaraiji find Kaur continued to act as the regent 
of the minor Maharaja Duleep Singh, effective 
power had passed into the hands of the British 
resident, Colonel Henry Lawrence. 

B. J. H. 

ANGLO-SIKH WAR II, 1848-49, which resulted 
in the abrogation of the Sikh kingdom of the 
Punjab, was virtually a campaign by the British to 
overcome the resistance of some of the sardanswho 
chafed at the defeat in the earlier war which, they 
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believed, had been lost owing to the treachery on 
the part of the commanders at the top and not to 
any lack of fighting strength of the Sikh army. It 
marked also the fulfilment of the imperialist 
ambition of the new governor-general. Lord 
Dalhousie (1848-56). Now the power was in British 
hands. The Sikhs resented this gradual liquidation 
of their authority and abolition of jagirs in the 
Jalandhar Doab. Mahararp Jind Kaur, was kept 
under close surveillance and many conditions were 
imposed on her. 

In January 1848, the British contrived a 
rebellion in Multan and utilized it as an excuse for 
the annexation of the Punjab. The British Resident 
at Lahore increased the levy payable by the 
Multan governor, Diwan Mul Raj, who, finding 
himself unable to comply, resigned his office. 
Frederick Currie appointed General Kahn Singh 
Man in his place and sent him to Multan, along 
with two British officers, to take charge. Though 
Mul Raj handed over the keys, his soldiers rebelled 
and killed the British officers. Some Lahore soldiers 
also deserted and joined the rebels. The news 
reached Lahore, but action was delayed and even 
efforts were made to fan the flames of rebellion. 
Maharapi Jind Kaur, then under detention, was 
being humiliated in several ways. Meanwhile, 
Lieutenant Herbert Edwardes, the Resident’s 
Assistant at Bannu, marched on Multan and 
inflicted a crushing defeat on Mul Raj’s forces at 
Kineri. Edwardes’ action turned Sikh national 
sentiment in favour of Mul Raj and there was 
restiveness among the troops. British forces began 
to be moved towards the frontier. The Lahore 
garrison was reinforced; likewise more regiments 
reached Ambala and Firozpur. By June 1848, an 
army had been assembled at the frontier-11,740 
men in the Bari Doab, 9,430 in the Jalandhar Doab- 
to quell what was no more than a local rising. 
Meanwhile, Captain James Abbott, the Resident’s 
assistant at Hazara, charged Chatar Singh Ajarivala, 
the governor of the province, of conspiracy and 
marched against him. Later on, however, Chatar 
Singh was exonerated of the charge of treason, but 
was offered terms which were humiliating and 
amounted to his virtual dismissal. Consquently, 
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his son, Raja Sher Singh who had so far fought on 
the side of the British joined hands with Mul Raj’s 
forces. He made a passionate appeal to his 
countrymen inviting them to join his standard in a 
final bid to preserve their freedom. Many old 
soldiers of the Khalsa army responded to the call 
and joined Diwan Mul Raj, Raja Sher Sirigh and 
Chatar Singh. This made Lord Dalhousie declare 
on 5 October 1848 war against the Sikhs. 

The numerical strength of the Sikhs was 
comparatively much smaller than the British army. 
The powerful Khalsa army of Rapjit Sirigh was 
broken up after its capitulation at Sabhraori in 
1846. A skeleton army of 25 battalions (20,000 
men) and 12,000 horse permitted to the State under 
the treaty of March 1846 was a shadow force under 
British control and dispersed to far flung districts 
for garrison duty, Lord Gough crossed the Sutlej 
on 9 November and reached Lahore on 13 
November, Moving rapidly into the Rachna Doab, 
he arrived at Ramnagar on 22 November. Sher 
Singh’s entire force was on the right bank of the 
River Chenab. Brigadier General Campbell with 
the 3rd Infantry Division (8,171 men) was ordered 
to move out to disperse the Sikh force in the 
vicinity of Ramnagar. In this action at Ramnagar, 
the Sikh forces came out victorious, with the 
British losing 90 officers and men. Lord Gough 
was severely castigated for lack of drive and 
initiative. Lord Dalhousie openly charged him 
with incompetency and blamed him for incomplete 
actions and enormous losses. Under the shadow of 
these adverse strictures, Lord Gough fought the 
battle of Cheliarivala on 13 January 1849. British 
preparations for encampment were rudely 
interrupted by sharp Sikh artillery fire. Lord Gough 
hesitated, but instantly drew up the order of the 
battle, The British guns started firing upon the 
Sikh centre. The density of the jungle made it 
impossible to preserve order and formation and 
the British brigades and regiments got separated 
from one another, The ground proved unsuitable 
for cavalry action, and the artillery failed to provide 
cover. Sikhs fought with determination and their 
artillery took a heavy toll. The British infantrymen 
were mowed down by fire from Sikh musketry, and 
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the successive onslaughts of the Sikh ghofchafas 
broke the British cavalry line. While Campbell’s 
charge failed to dislodge the Sikhs, the Khalsa 
horsemen swept the field like lightning raising 
vociferous Khalsa war cries. In another direction, 
Brigadier Pennycuick’s brigade was routed by Sikh 
artillery. They fled leaving behind nearly half a 
regiment which faced total destruction. The most 
serious disaster befell Gilbert’s division which 
halted in utter bewilderment when a large body of 
Sikhs surrounded the 2nd Infantry brigade which 
had neither the cover of guns nor the support of 
cavalry. In the hand to hand fight, the brigade was 
repulsed and driven back with heavy loss. The 
battle lasted over three hours when Lord Gough 
ordered the whole army to retreat. British casualties 
in the action amounted to 2,446 men and 132 
officers killed with four guns lost The British 
commander-in-chief claimed a victory, which claim 
the governor-genera! scornfully dubbed as 
“perhaps poetical.” In the meantime, however, 
Multan fell and Diwan Mul Raj surrendered to 
Major General Whish on 22 January 1849. 

Lord Gough repaired his reputation in the 
battle of Gujrat fought on 21 February 1849. The 
battle of Gujrat must be reckoned as one of the 
most notable in the annals of British warfare in 
India. Never, perhaps, the British had amassed so 
many guns and men in any single battle. The British 
army now consisted of 56,636 men, four infantry 
divisions, 11,569 horse, 96 field guns, and 67 siege 
guns including ten 18-pounders and six 8-inch 
howitzers drawn by elephants. For this obvious 
reason the battle of Gujrat has often been described 
as “the battle of guns.” On the morning of 21 
February, the whole British army advanced with 
the precision of a parade movement. The Sikh guns 
opened fire, thus disclosing their positions and 
range. The British General brought the three 
divisions to a sudden halt and ordered the whole 
line of artillery to fire which soon blunted Sikh 
artillery. When the British guns had spent up their 
fury, their infantry line advanced rapidly. The Sikh 
infantry positions were captured, and the Sikhs 
driven out of cover. The battle was over within a 
few hours. The advance of the whole British line 
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completely overwhelmed the Sikhs and they fled 
the field in confusion. With the decisive British 
victory at Gujratthe hostilities ended on 11 March 
1849. Sher Sirigh and Chatar Sirigh formally 
surrendered their swords to Major-General Gilbert 
near Rawalpindi They were followed on the 14th 
by the whole Sikh army. 

Lord Dalhousie proclaimed annexation of the 
Punjab on 29 March 1849. 

B. J. H. 

AN1 RAl, author of Jahgnama Guru GobindSingh 
//was one of the numerous court poets and scholars 
of Guru Gobind Singh. The Jarignamais 70-stanza 
account in verse of a battle on the banks of the 
River Sutlej in which an attack from the imperial 
troops was countered and repulsed by Sikhs under 
the personal command of Guru Gobind Singh. No 
date is given of the event, but a reference in the 
text to “Khalsa,” and other details indicate that it 
was one of the last battles of Anandpur. A 
manuscript of the work is preserved in the private 
collection of the Maharaja of Patiala though it is 
also available in some printed anthologies. 

P.S.P. 

ANl RAI, BABA (b. 1618), son of Guru Hargobind, 
was, bom at Amritsar on 16 Maghar 1675 Bk/14 
November 1618. As he grew up, Arji Rai remained 
absorbed within himself most of the time. He never 
married and lived the life of a recluse. He died at 
Kiratpur where a shrine honouring his memory still 
exists. 

Gn. s. 

ANJULlACN), by Guru Arjan, is a short composition 
comprising two hymns entered in the Guru Granth 
Sahib under Maru raga. This word anjuli means 
the joining together of palms in supplication, 
reverence or salutation. It contains prayer to God 
seeking from Him the gift of nam, i.e. meditation 
on His Name. Everything in this world happens in 
His Will and those who are favoured by Him 
practise nam in holy company. The tragedy of man 
is that he seeks happiness in material life sans any 
spiritual reference. That is why he is ever in misery._ 
One of these hymns also rejects the ritual of anjuli 
as libation and teaches man to willingly accept 
His will. 

D.s. 


ANNEXATION OF THE PUNJAB 

ANJUMAN-I-PANJAB, founded in Lahore on 21 
January 1865 by the distinguished linguist, Dr 
Gottlieb Wilhelm Leitner, who became 
successively the first principal of the Government 
College at Lahore and the first Registrar of the 
University of the Panjab, was a voluntary society 
which aimed at the development of “vernacular 
literature” and dissemination of popular 
knowledge through this medium. Its actual 
activities spanned a wide range of educational 
forums and social issues, including encouragement 
ofVedic and Unani medicine, poetical symposium, 
newspaper journalism, a free public library, a 
system of private primary schools, lecture series 
and publication of literary works in Indian 
languages. The Anjuman held meetings for the 
discussion of questions of literary, scientific and 
social interests, sent memorials to the government, 
established a public library and compiled a number 
of treatises and translations in Urdu, Hindi and 
Punjabi. It also started an Oriental school and was 
instrumental in the establishment of the Panjab 
University College/Panjab University. 

The Anjuman had a membership of 244 in 
1865. Among its charter members were several 
Sikh “wards of the court,” the surviving heirs of 
decimated Sikh nobility. Anjuman defended the 
right to study the Punjabi language written in 
Gurmukhi script. It was through its efforts, 
especially Sir Attar Singh that Punjabi studies won 
admission at the Panjab University. With the 
establishment of Panjab University and the 
worsening communal situation in 1880’s, 
Anjuman gradually ceased to exist. 

J.P. 

ANNEXATION OF THE PUNJAB to British 
dominions in India in 1849 by Lord Dalhousie, 
the British governor-general, which finally put an 
end to the sovereignty of the Sikhs over north¬ 
western India, was the sequel to a chain of events 
that followed the death of Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh. 
Internal dissensions and treachery had caused the 
defeat of the Sikh army at the hands of the British 
in the first Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46). When on 16 
December 1846, the Lahore Darbar was forced to 
sign the treaty of Bhyrowal (Bharoval), the 
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Kingdom of the Punjab was made a virtual British 
protectorate. The British assumed the guardianship 
of the young Maharaja Duleep Singh during his 
minority; and a British Resident was appointed to 
direct and control the entire civil and military 
administration of the State of Lahore with a council 
of ministers nominated by himself. For political, 
financial and military reasons, Lord Hardinge, the 
then Governor-General of India, had avoided 
annexation of the territory, and he offered the plea 
that the arrangement of Bharoval was in reality 
annexation, minus the disadvantages of the direct 
acquisition. In April 1848 the revolt at Multan 
opened the prospect of a fresh war in the Punjab. 
The killing of two English officers by the rebel 
Multan soldiers was a local mutiny, but the British 
authorities let the situation deteriorate and then 
use this as an excuse for full-scale invasion 
resulting in Mu] Raj's surrender. 

On 15 August 1848, Lord Dalhousie outlined 
his arguments for annexation in a private 
communication to the President of the Board of 
Control. Since the treaty of Bharoval, they had 
assumed the guardianship of the minor Maharaja 
Although the British Cabinet was averse to the 
governor-general’s view of putting the entire 
bl ame on the Lahore Darbar for the proposed drastic 
policy but the President of India Board in a way 
endorsed his policy though he eschewed 
henceforth all direct reference to annexation in 
his despatches to the Secret Committee. In his 
private despatches to its president however he 
continued to emphasize that the insurrection in 
the Punjab was a general uprising of the Sikhs 
against British power, and that abolition of the 
Sikh dynasty had become essential to the security 
of India. On 29 March 1849 after the second 
Anglo-Sikh war had ended, Dalhousie took the 
final step without any authority from the Home 
Government, declaring that the Kingdom of the 
Punjab had ceased and that all the territories of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh had become part of the 
British dominions in India. With British troops in 
complete occupation of the Punjab, the members 
of the Regency Council had no choice but to sign 
the document. 


ANUP SINGH 

As per the 1846 treaty, the British army in the 
Lahore territories was, so said the Resident at 
Lahore later on 15 November 1848, not an enemy 
to the constituted government but aimed at 
restoring order. The Lahore Darbar had placed all 
the available troops and resources at the disposal 
of the British Resident for the suppression of the 
Multan rebellion and had been, throughout, under 
the impression that the British army had been 
called in “for the preservation of the peace of the 
country and to restore order and obedience.” They 
were completely disillusioned when they 
discovered that the British force had in fact entered 
the Punjab as an army of occupation. Early on the 
morning of 29 March 1849 a darbar was held in 
the palace inside the Fort and the Maharaja was 
called upon to affix his signature to the document 
of terms drawn up by the British divesting him of 
his crown and kingdom. Immediately after the 
document had been signed, Elliot read out in the 
Darbar the Proclamation issued by Lord Dalhousie 
to justify his policy and action, putting the entire 
blame on the Sikhs for the violation of agreements. 
However, the British Resident at Lahore, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, described the annexation of the Punjab 
and the deposition of young Maharaja Duleep 
Singh as unjust and impolitic. John Sullivan, a 
member of the Madras Council, also condemned 
it as an immoral act. 

B.J.H 

ANOKHJ, BlBl, bom, in 1592Bk/AD 1535, was the 
third child and the younger of the two daughters 
of Guru Arigad Dev and (Mata) KhivL 

M.G.S. 

ANUPDEI, MATA, mother of the fourth Guru, Guru 
Ram Das (1534-81). See HARD AS, BABA 

P.S.P. 

ANUP SINGH and Sarup Singh, grandsons of Duni 
Chand a masand or parish leader during the time 
of Guru Gobind Singh, were residents of Majifha, 
in present-day Amritsar district of the Punjab. They 
came to Anandpur to meet Guru Gobind Singh 
and besought the Guru to forgive their grandfather 
for having deserted him earlier. The Guru granted 
their request. 

Gn.S. 
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APOCRYPHAL COMPOSITIONS, known in Sikh 
Vocabulary as kachchi bapi {xmn pe, rejected texts) 
or vadhu bapi (superfluous texts) are those 
writings, mostly in verse but prose not excluded, 
which have been attributed to the Gurus, but which 
were not incorporated in the Guru Granth Sahib at 
the time of its compilation in 1603-04. Since the 
Sikh scripture was compiled by one of the Gurus 
and the text as approved by him has come down to 
us intact, compositions not included therein must 
be reckoned as spurious. Still there are 
compositions which some attribute to the Gurus. 
Most of them are attributed to Guru Nanak, at least 
one sabda to Guru Tegh Bahadur, and some to Guru 
Gobind Singh. “Nanak” was the nom deplume\b& 
Gurus used for their compositions, and the custom 
was appropriated by some schismatists or those 
who had otherwise set themselves up as rivals to 
the growing faith. 

Apocryphal writings attributed to Guru Nanak 
are mostly compiled in one volume popularly 
called Prm Sahgli and known for its closeness to 
Guru Nanak ’ s diction and style. The Kakif Vichar 
and Biharigam Bapi are other apocryphal 
compositions attributed to Guru Nanak, but they 
go against his teachings. Verses by Babij Miharban 
and his successors which they composed using 
the nom de plume ‘Nanak’ under the title of 
Mahalla VI, VII and VIII are also apocryphal. Other 
compositions in this category are Nasihat Namah 
or Epistle of Admonitions; Hazar Namah or a 
discourse on the importance of being alert; Pak 
Namah or an address on pure living; and Kami 
Namah or an address on the importance of good 
conduct. The sabda attributed to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur reads: chit charan kamal ka Ssra chit 
charan kamal sangjopai. .. .Am ong the apocryphal 
writings attributed to Guru Gobind Sirigh are 
Sarbloh Granth and Prem SumaragwA some part 
of the Dasam Granth. 

T.S. 

ARATl, is the name given the ceremony which for 
the Hindus is a mode of ritual worship to propitiate 
the deity. In the Sikh system, which totally rejects 
image worship, there is no sanction for this form of 
worship. “Arati” is also the title of a composition 
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by Guru Nanak included in the Guru Granth Sahib. 
Herein the Guru tells us how Nature’s tribute to 
the Creator was superior to any ritualistic oblation 
offered before images. In spite of such depreciation 
of the ritual, arati was performed in some of the 
Sikh temples under Brahmapical influence during 
the late 19th or early 20th century. But in the Sikh 
case, the arati was performed in front of the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Wherever the word arati occurred in 
the Guru Granth Sahib, the hymn was pressed into 
service. For instance, there was a chain of sabdas 
culled from the compositions of Ravidas, Sain, 
Kabir and Dhanna. However, a careful reading of 
these hymns reveals that they reject the ararif ritual 
and lay down loving devotion shorn of all formal 
practices as the path of true worship. There could, 
however, be no objection to the singing of the 
arati hymns occurring in the Guru Granth Sahib. 

M.G.S. 

ARDAMAN SINGH, BHAYEE (1899-1976), of 
pious lineage, was bom on 20 September 1899 
(father: Bhayee Arjan Sirigh; mother: Devinder 
Kaur) at Bagariari, in present-day Sarigrur district 
of the Punjab. The family traces its descent from 
Bhai Rup Chand, a devout Sikh of the time of 
Guru Hargobind, and has for the past several 
generations been ajeading religious family among 
the Sikhs. For his schooling, Ardaman Sirigh began 
his education at the Khalsa School at Ludhiana 
and graduated from Khalsa College, Amritsar, in 
1918. He left off his law studies midway to lend 
his father a helping hand in his religious work. 
Ardaman Sirigh studied music under famous 
musicologists of the day such as Mahant Gajja 
Sirigh, Bhai Javala Sirigh and Bhai Gbasita, and 
the Sikh texts with his father, Bhayee Arjan Sirigh 
himself. In 1923 he was appointed an honorary 
magistrate in place of his father. He took out 
preaching trips to different parts of India to preach 
Sikh tenets and administer to seekers the vows of 
the Khalsa. He delivered lectures on different 
aspects of Sikhism at public meetings as well as at 
academic institutions. Bhayee Ardaman Sirigh 
helped start the Sikh Academy of Religion and 
Culture, Patiala, was president of Gurmat Academy 
as well as of the Sirigh Sabha, Shimla. He was closely 
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associated with the Siiigh Sabha centenary 
celebrations. He was assigned to updating the rahit 
Maryada or the Sikh code of conduct, but could 
not complete the draft during his lifetime. 

Bhayee Ardaman Singh died on 25 December 
1976 at Chapdigarb due to a cardiac obstruction, 
and was cremated the next day at his native village 
Bagafian. 

D.S. 

ARDAS, supplication andrecollection, is the ritual 
prayer which Sikhs, individually or in 
congregation, recite morning and evening and in 
fact whenever they perform a religi ous service and 
at the beginning and conclusion of family, public 
or religious functions. The word ardas means a 
petition, a memorial or an address to a superior 
authority. The Sikh ardas is rendered to God 
Almighty in a supplicatory mood standing 
generally in front of the Guru Granth Sahib. Ardas 
is not inscribed in the Guru Granth Sahib. It is an 
evolute of the community’s heart in prayer over 
the centuries. 

Broadly, the ardas consists of three parts. As 
the audience rise for ardas, the officiant leading 
the prayer usually begins by reciting a paup or 
stanza from the Sukhrmni: tu thakuru turn pahi 
ardasi... Then will follow recitation verbatim of 
the prelude to Guru Gobind Singh’s composition 
VSr Sri Bhagauli Ji Ki This stanza invokes the 
Timeless One and the first Nine Gurus. The first 
addition that the Panth made was to extend this 
invocation to include the name of Guru Gobind 
Singh himself and the Guru Granth Sahib, “body 
visible of the Gurus” after him. The second part is 
a recital of Sikhs’ deeds of dedication and sacrifice. 
The ardas thus encapsulates Sikh history, but 
transcending the time-and-space setting. In this 
respect, history has been continually contributing 
to ardaswith the result that, along with the martyrs 
of the Guru period and of the periods of persecution 
following, it recalls those of the Gurdwara reform 
movement of the 1920’$ and movements thereafter. 
The third part comprises words improvised to suit 
any given occasion. 

Ardas is, thus, the epitome of Sikh history and 
enshrines in its text the community’s aspirations 
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at various periods of its history and enables the 
devotees to unite in a brotherhood of faith over 
the centuries, transcending time. These aspirations 
are couched in expressions coined by minds 
saturated in faith. Thereafter, the congregation 
recounts Sikh places of worship over the expanse 
of space. Prayer is made for and on behalf of the 
whole community, seeking the Lord’s protection 
and grace for the entire Khalsa. ending with a 
supplication for universal weal. Then it asks for 
the specific boons of holy discipleship, a life of 
restraint, discrimination and faith and a firm and 
confident attitude of mind inspired by the holy 
Name, The focus shifts from the community life to 
the life of the individual believer and the qualiity 
of his life. Gifts like the virtues of humility and 
wisdom are besought, as well as purity of 
understanding to discern the Divine Will. 
Protection is sought against evils and fellowship 
is craved with persons of faith and purity. 

Anyone from among the assembly can lead 
ardas. At prescribed intervals during ardas, the 
entire sadgat associates itself with the leader 
repeating at his instance, ‘Vahiguru’. As the ardas 
concludes, the whole congregation kneels down 
and then rises again and utters in unison, ' Vahiguru 
Ji ka Khalsa Vahiguru Ji Ki Fateh'- The Khalsa 
belongs to the Lorcf to whom too belongs the 
Victory. This is followed by the slogan ‘Bole so 
NihaT (he who pronounces these words shall be 
fulfilled), to which the whole assembly responds 
by shouting, ‘Sat Sri Aka/’ (True is the Timeless 
Lord). Although, in its structure ardas is essentially 
a congregational prayer, it is equally the prayer for 
the individual, 

J.S.N. 

ARJAN DEV, GURU (1563-1606), fifth in the line 
of ten Gurus or prophet-teachers of the Sikh faith, 
was bom on Vaisakh vadil, 1620 Bk/15 April 
1563 at Goindval, in present-day Amritsar district, 
to Guru Ram Das, fourth in succession from Guru 
Nanak, and Bibi Bbani, daughter of Guru Amar 
Das, the Third Guru. The youngest son of his 
parents, (Guru) Arjan Dev was of a deeply religious 
temperament. Guru Arjan entered upon the spiritual 
office on the death of Guru Ram Das on 
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l September 1581. Under his fostering care the 
Sikh faith acquired a strong scriptural, doctrinal 
and organizational base, and became potentially 
a force for a cultural and social revolution in the 
Punjab. Its religious and social ideals received 
telling affirmation in practice. It added to its orbit 
more concrete and permanent symbols and its 
administration became more cohesive. By 
encouraging agriculture and trade and by the 
introduction of a system of tithe collection for the 
common use of the community, a stable economic 
base was secured. Guru Arjan gave Sikhism its 
Scripture, the Granth Sahib, and its main place of 
worship, the Harimandar, the Golden Temple of 
modern-day. He taught, by example, humility and 
sacrifice, and became the first martyr of the Sikh 
faith. The work of the first four Gurus was 
preparatory. It assumed a more definitive form in 
the hands of Guru Arjan. Later Gurus substantiated 
the principles maniested in his life. Guru Arjan 
thus marked a central point in the evolution of the 
Sikh tradition. 

The first task that Guru Arjan undertook was 
the completion of the Amritsar pool. He also started 
extending the town. He had the Harimandar built 
in the middle of the holy tank and had the 
cornerstone of the building laid by the famous 
Muslim Sufi Mian Mir (1550-1635). This new 
shrine was given four doors, one in each direction, 
symbolizing the catholicity of outlook to be 
preached from within it. Each door could also be 
taken to stand for one of the four castes which 
should be equally welcome to enter and receive 
spiritual sustenance. At the temple. Guru Arjan, in 
keeping with the tradition of his predecessors, 
maintained a lahgar which was open to all castes 
and creeds. Around the temple developed markets 
to which the Guru invited traders to settle and open 
their business. Rest houses for pilgrims were also 
built and soon a city had grown up with the 
Harimandar as its focus. In addition, Guru Arjan 
completed the construction of Santokhsar and 
Ramsar saro vars started by his predecessor. 

Guru Arjan undertook a tour of the central 
Punjab to spread the holy word. From Amritsar, he 
proceeded on a journey through the Majha 
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territory. Coming upon the site of the present shrine 
of Tam Taran, 24 km south of Amritsar, he felt 
much attracted by the beauty of its natural 
surroundings. He acquired the land from the 
owners, the residents of the village of Khara, and 
constructed a tank as well as a sanctuary which 
became pilgrim spots for Sikhs. Especially drawn 
towards Tam Taran were the lepers who were treated 
here by the Guru with much loving care. As he 
moved from village to village. Guru Arjan helped 
people sink wells and undertake several other 
works of public weal. Another town raised by the 
Guru was Kartarpur. He also rebuilt a ruined village, 
Ruhela, on the right bank of the River Beas, and 
renamed it Sri Gobindpur or Sri Hargobindpur. 
Many more people were drawn into the Sikh fold 
in consequence of Guru Arjan’s travels. This 
growing following was kept united by an efficient 
cadre of local leaders, called masandswho looked 
after the sahgats, Sikh centres, in far flung parts of 
the country. They collected from the disciples tithe 
of their income which they were enjoined to give 
away for communal sharing, and led the Sikhs to 
the Guru’s presence periodically. The Guru’s 
assemblies had something of the appearance of a 
theocratic court. The Sikhs had coined a special 
title for him, Sachcha Padshah, i.e. the True King, 
as distinguished from the secular monarch. 
Offerings continued to pour which were spent on 
feeding the poor and on works of public 
beneficence, the Guru and his family living an 
auistere life. A son, Hargobind, was bom to Guru 
Arjan and his wife, Mata Gariga, in 1595. Emperor 
Akbar himself visited Guru Arjan at Goindval, in 
November 1598 and besought him for spiritual 
guidance. At the Guru’s instance, the Emperor 
remitted 10 to 12 per cent of the land revenue in 
the Punjab. 

A significant undertaking of Guru Arjan’s 
career was compilation of the scripture. He had his 
father’s hymns with him. He persuaded Baba 
Mohan, Guru Amar Das’s son, to lend him the pothis 
or collections of the compositions of the firstthree 
Gurus and of some saints and Sufis he had in his 
possession. In addition, he sent out emissaries in 
every direction in search of the Gurus’ 
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compositions. The making of the Granth involved 
sustained labour and rigorous intellectual 
discipline. Selections had to be made from a vast 
mass of material, rejecting the counterfeit. Then 
the selected material had to be assigned to 
appropriate musical measures, edited and recast 
where necessary, and transcribed in a minutely laid 
out order. Guru Arjan accomplished the task with 
extraordinary exactness. The Holy Volume was 
installed in the centre of the inner sanctuary of the 
Harimandar on Bhadori sudi 1,1661 Bk/16 August 
1604. Guru Arjan was an unusually gifted and 
prolific poet. Over one-third of the Adi Granth 
consists of his own utterances - more than two 
thousand verses. These are in part philosophical, 
enshrining his vision of the Absolute. The deeper 
secrets of the self, the immortal divine spark lodged 
in the tenement of the flesh and of the immutable 
moral law regulating the individual life no less 
than the universe, find repeated expression in his 
compositions. Alternating with these is his poetry 
of divine love, of the holy passion for the eternal. 
In this devotional passion all humanity, without 
distinction of caste or status, is viewed as one and 
equally worthy to touch the feet of the Lord. He 
uses Braji Hindi in his compositions which are 
philosophical in content and uses western Punjabi 
in those which are mainly devotional. A few of his 
compositions, are couched in the Prakrit idiom 
called Sahaskriti or Gatha, 

Guru Arjan’s martyrdom, pregnant with far 
reaching consequences in the history of Sikhism 
and of the Punjab, occurred at Lahore on Je.th sudi 
4,1663 Bk/30 May 1606 after a period of 
imprisonment and torture. In the 18th century a 
shrine, J)chra Sahib, was erected on the spot where 
every year the day is marked by a vast concourse 
of pilgrims coming from all over the Sikh world. 
There are conflicting accounts of the circumstances 
leading to Guru Arjan’s death. A Sikh tradition 
places the responsibility on a Hindu Khatn official, 
Chandu, whose pride had been hurt when the Guru 
refused to accept his daughter as a wife for his son, 
Hargobind. The real cause was the attitude of the 
Emperor himself. Jahangir felt especially alarmed 
at the growing influence of Guru Arjan and he has 
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given vent to these feelings in his Tuzk. Within a 
few months of Jahangir’s succession, his son, 
Khusrau, rebelled against his father and, on his 
way to Lahore, met Guru Arjan at Goindval and 
sought his blessing. All this resulted in the Guru's 
arrest. The Guru was taken to Lahore. For several 
days he was subjected to extreme physical torment. 
He was seated on red hot iron plates and burning 
sand was poured over him. He was made to take a 
dip in boiling water. Mian Mir, the Guru’s Muslim 
friend, came to see him and offered to intercede on 
his behalf. But the Guru forbade him and enjoined 
him to find peace in God’s Will. The Guru was 
then taken to the Ravi A dip in the river’s cold 
water was more than the blistered body could bear. 
Wrapped in meditation, the Guru peacefully passed 
away. 

G.S.T. 

ARJAN SINGH (d. 1859), a military commander 
in Sikh times, was bom the son of Jamiat Singh of 
Raiighap Nahgal, in Gurdaspur district. He took 
part in the battle of Sabhraori and the Kashmir 
expedition In 1848, he accompanied Raja Sher 
Singh Atarivala to Multan, and became an ally in 
his rebellion. After the annexation of the Punjab 
by the British, the estates of Arjan Singh were 
confiscated. Arjan Sirigh died in 1859. 

S.S.B 

ARJAN SINGH, BHAl (c. 1906-1924), bom to 
Kishan Sirigh of the village of Kamalia, now in 
Sahival district of Pakistan, was a zealous worker 
in the cause of Sikh Gurdwaras reform. As a young 
boy he felt deeply affected by events at Nankapa 
Sahib in 1921 {See NANKANA SAHIB 
MASSACRE). Closing down his business he 
joined the Akali ranks and participated in the Guru 
ka Bagh and Jaito agitations: he officiated as one 
of the Parij Piare when the jatha left for Jaito on 12 
April 1924. His health deteriorated while he was 
in police custody and he died on 26 November 
1924. 

G.S.G. 

ARJAN SINGH, BHAYEE (1875-1946), of 
Bagapari, titled chief much honoured in Sikh piety, 
was a descendant of Bhai Rup Chand, a devoted 
disciple of Guru Hargobind, who had bestowed on 
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him the title ‘Bhai’ (also written as Bhayee). Born 
j n 1 875 the son of Bhai Kishan Singh at Bagariah, 
a Village now in Sarigrur district, to which the 
family had shifted, Arjan Singh had his early 
education under his uncle Bhai Naraiij Singh who 
was a reputed man of letters and who taught him 
several modem Indian and classical languages. 
Arjan Singh succeeded to his estate when he was 
v young. Besides his position as a landed 
aristocrat, he was acknowjedged by the Sikh ruling 
chiefs of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, Faridkot, Kapurthala 
and Kalsla as a religious mentor. He presided over 
the religious and social ceremonies in the Sikh 
princely families. He himself administered the rites 
of initiation to Maharaja Bbupinder Sirigb of 
Patiala and Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of Nabha, 
and installed the latter on the throne after the death 
in 1911 of his father, Maharaja Sir Hira Singh. 

Bhat Arjan Sirigh was widely respected in the 
Sikh community. He was chosen to be the first 
president of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, serving in 
that capacity for nearly 15 years. In 1934, he 
presided over the Sarab Hind Sikh Samparadai 
Conference at Bhaiiji Sahib and in 1938 over the 
27th Sikh Educational Conference at Amritsar. He 
was awarded by the British government the title of 
Sardar Bahadur (1916), and, the Order of the British 
Empire (1919). 

Bhai Arjan Sirigh died at Bagafiari on 8 
November 1946. 

_S.$.A. 

ARJAN SINGH CHAHAL, SARDAR BAHADUR 
(1839 - 1908), a landed aristocrat who later in life 
served as honorary magistrate and civil judge, 
assistant collector and such other positions, was 
the son of Javala Sirigh (d. 1846) of Chahal in 
Amritsar district. He received the title of Sardar 
Bahadur in 1894 and was made a Companion of 
the Indian Empire in 1906. He was manager of the 
Darbar Sahib, Amritsar, for over seven years until 
he resigned in 1896. He was appointed president 
of the 11-member lighting committee set up in 
1896 for the installation of electricity in the Golden 
Temple. 

Arjan Sirigh died in January 1908 at the age 
of 69. 

S.S.B. 
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ARJAN SINGH GAR.GAJJ (1905-1963), 
revolutionary and journalist, was bom the son of 
Sundar Sirigh Ramgarhia, an artisan of Tam Taran, 
in Amritsar district of the Punjab. In 1919, when 
he was studying in class VI, Arjan Sirigh was 
expelled from school for refusing to salute the 
imperial standard of the British rulers. Undaunted, 
he plunged into the Akali agitation launched in 
1920. He left home soon after and took up 
residence in the office of the Gargajj (lit. 
thunderous) Akali Diwan Jatha (q. vj. This earned 
him the epithet “Gargajj”. Arjan Sirigh was arrested 
in April 1922 on a charge of publically reciting a 
seditious poem and sent to jail for six months. 
Again in 1923, in the wake of (he Nabha agitation, 
Arjan Sirigh was taken into custody and awarded 
one-year imprisonment, but was not released until 
September 1926. From the Akali Dat, he went across 
to Naujawan Bharat Sabha, an organization of 
young socialist revolutionaries. He became a 
member of the editorial staff of the Kirff (See 
KIRli KISAN SABHA). He was imprisoned for his 
anti-government writings in 1929 and, again, in 

1930. Speech - making was banned for him in 

1931, and in 1932 he was Interned in the town of 
Tam Taran, After briefly serving as sub-editor of 
the Babar Sherand chief editor of the Cartoon, he 
joined the A&a/r as a sub-editor in 1935. He suffered 
imprisonment for his political convictions even 
after Independence and worked on newspapers 
such as Jaiig-i-Azadi and Nn wanZamma. His three 
published works, all in Punjabi, are Do Pair Chaff 
Tuma, Shahidde Boland Mera Appa Ap. 

Arjan Sirigh Gargajj died on 10 March 1963. 

J.S.A. 

ARJAN SINGH NALVA (d. 1848), a minor jaglrdar 
in Sikh times, was youngest of the four sons of the 
famous general, Hari Sirigh Nalva. He was a 
favourite ofKarivarNauNihal Sirigh, but was once 
fined Rs 10,000/- for killing one of his servants in 
July 1840. In October 1848, on the eve of second 
Anglo-Sikh war, he joined hands with the Sikh 
army and shut himself up in his fortified house at 
Gujrariwala but escaped when surrounded by the 
British forces. He died soon thereafter. 

J.R.G. 
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ARMY OF MAHARAJA RAI^JIT SINGH, a 
formidable military machine that helped the 
Maharaja carve out an extensive kingdom and 
maintain it amid hostile and ambitious neighbours, 
was itself the creation of his own genius. His 
inheritance was but a scanty force which, in the 
manner of the Sikh misldari days, comprised 
almost solely horsemen, without any regular 
training or organization. Everyone brought his own 
horse and whatever weapon he could afford or 
acquire. What held these troopers together was their 
personal loyalty to the leader. The tactics followed 
were those of the guerrilla warfare. The system had 
stood the Khalsa in good stead during the turbulent 
and anarchic eighteenth century, but was unsuited 
to Ranjit Singh’s ambition to establish a secure 
rule. Early in his career, he was impressed by 
systematic training and discipline of British forces. 
He had realized the importance of a well drilled 
infantry as well as artillery. In 1802, soon after his 
occupation of Amritsar, he engaged some deserters 
from the army of the East India;Company to train 
his own platoons of infantry. He even sent some of 
his own men to Ludhiana to study the British 
methods of training and tactics. As Sikhs generally 
looked down upon infantry service, he recruited 
soldiers from Gangetic plain, Punjabi Muslims and 
Afghans and, later, Gurkhas as well. However, 
infantry service became enviable after it won in 
1803-04 the capaign against chiefs of Jharig and 
Uchch, and Sikhs also started joining it. Ranjit 
Singh gave equal importance to artillery, increased 
the number of guns and undertook the casting of 
guns of larger calibre and manufacture of 
ammunition. The reorganization and training of 
cavalry, however, waited until the induction into 
Sikh service of European officers. 

The arrival of Ventura and Allard, two veterans 
of the Napoleonic Wars, at Lahore in 1822 was the 
starting point. Ranjit Singh gave them employment 
after considerable initial hesitation and elaborate 
verification. He charged them with the raising of a 
special corps of regular army, the Faui i-Khas or 
Fauj i-A in. General Ventura trained battalions of 
infantry and General Allard trained the cavalry. 
Artillery, its training and command and ordinance 
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were under Punjabi generals until the arrival of a 
French General Claude Auguste Court in 1827 and 
the American Colonel Alexander Gardner in 1832. 
There was a rapid increase in the strength of the 
army -infantry increased from 7748 in 1819 to 
26,617 in 1838; cavalry (regular) from750 to 4090 
and (irregular) from 3577 to 10,795; artillery 
personnel from 834 to 4535, with the increase in 
guns from 22 to 188 and swivels from 190 to 250. 
These figures do not include the jagirdari fauj or 
feudal levees for which no figures are available. 
This force consisted almost entirely of horsemen 
which the jagirdari had to maintain and produce 
in time of need or at the annual general reviews, 
normally held at the time of Dussehra in October. 
There were, besides, the King’s bodyguards, Fauj- 
i-Qilajat or garrison infantry to guard important 
forts, and a 4000-strong crack brigade of Akalis or 
Niharigs. 

Infantiy was the central force, with cavalry 
and artillery as supporting arms. It was organized 
into battalions of about 900 men each. A battalion, 
commanded by a kumedan or commandant, 
assisted by an adjutant and a major, was the 
standard administrative and manoeuvring unit. A 
battalion had eight companies of 100 men each, 
further divided into sections of 25 men each. 
Similarly, regular cavalry was organized in risalas, 
regiments, sub-divided into troops, and artillery 
into dcras and batteries. Artillery was further 
classified according to its mode of traction which 
was generally determined by the size of the guns. 
In 1804, this arm had been bifurcated into heavy 
artillery and light artillery. Zamburaks or swivels, 
usually carried on camels, were attached to infantry 
units. Horse drawn artillery was introduced in 
1810. During the same year, a special artillery 
corps, known as topkhana -i-khas or topkbma-i- 
mubarak, was formed as the royal reserve under 
Ghaus Muhammad Khan. In 1827, General Court 
reorganized the artillery into three wings. 

The entire field army was divided into fauj-i- 
a' in or regular army, fauj-i-beqavS id or irregular 
army and jagirdari fauj or feudal levees. Fauj-i- 
A'in with five infantiy battalions under General 
Ventura, three cavalry regiments under General 
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I 1 3I . j and 34 guns under General Ilahi Bakhsb, 

' ed the hard core troops under the overall 
OEiimand of General Ventura. Fauj-i-Beqavaid 
forming a larger bulk consisted of deras of 
zhorcharhas, or irregular cavalry grouped into 
divisions, each under one of the many 
distinguished generals. Each dera comprised 
several smaller groups, misls, composed of 
members of a clan or their close relations 
commanded by heads ofrespective clans known 
as misldars. Qeras ofjagirdarifaujwxK similarly 
organized forming part of one or the other division. 
Artillery formed a single central corps from which 
attachments were made to the divisions, depending 
upon the requirements of a particular campaign. 
Nominal overall command of a particular 
expedition was vested in one of the princes royal. 
RaijjJt Singh himself was the supreme commander. 
The crack brigade of Akalis under their famous 
leader, Phula Singh, was virtually an autonomous 
formation. 

Regular troops wore prescribed distinctive 
uniforms. Cavalrymen were dressed in red jackets 
(French grey for lancers), long blue trousers with a 
red stripe, and crimson turbans. Woollen jackets 
were used during winter. The regiments were armed 
with varying combinations of weapons. Infantry 
was clad in scarlet jacket/coat, white trousers with 
black belts and pouches. Different regiments were 
distinguished by the colour of their headdress - 
white, red, green or yellow. The Gurkhas had green 
jackets and black caps. The gunners wore white 
trousers and black waist coats with cross belts. 
Officers were not bound by rules of uniform. The 
gbofcharhasor the irregular cavalry had no uniform 
laid down for them. 

Recruitment to the army was on a purely 
voluntary basis. There was no class composition 
on the basis of religion or nationality, nor was there 
a prescribed age limit for enrolment or retirement. 
Physical fitness and loyalty to the State were the 
essential conditions. Bravery in the field and 
efficiency in the performance of duty were the only 
considerations for promotion and reward, which 
were also extended to the sons of those who died 
in action. A well defined system of reward and 
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punishment was enforced to maintain discipline 
and morale. The earlier system of payment was 
replaced by regular monthly payment in cash. Rates 
of pay ranged between Rs 400-500 for a general, 
Rs 17-25 for an infantry soldier and Rs 22-26 for a 
horseman per month, including, in the last case, 
maintenance of a horse and accoutrements. 
European officers enjoyed much higher salaries. 
There was no provision for retirement benefits, but 
allowances were sanctioned sometimes to those 
permanently disabled in active service or to the 
dependants of those killed in action. Military titles 
were high-sounding Persian expressions. For 
military officers, the titl e of Sardar was considered 
one of considerable distinction. 

Gl.s. 

ARUR SINGH, Maharaja Duleep Singh’s personal 
attendant and confidant, belonged to Kohali in 
Amritsar district. He was one of the five Sikhs who 
administered pahu1 to Maharaja Duleep Singh at 
Aden on 25 May 1886. From Aden, Arur Singh 
accompanied the Maharaja to Europe. In 1887, he 
was sent by the Maharaja to India as his 
ambassador with letters of introduction to some 
kings and princes. As he reached Calcutta in pursuit 
of his mission, he was betrayed by a professed 
supporter of the Maharaja and arrested. He was 
detained in the Chunar Fort for three years. He was 
released from prison on 15 December 1890, with 
permission to return to England if he so wished. 

S.S.B. 

ARUR SINGH (1890-1917), also known as Doctor 
Rur Singh, described in British government records 
as “a dangerous man,” was bom the son of Arjan 
Singh in 1890 at Sangva!, in Jalandhar district of 
the Punjab. Working as a compounder in a 
veterinary hospital at Jalandhar, he came under 
the influence of Ghadrite Banta Singh of his own 
village. Arur Singh resigned from the hospital and 
became a Ghadr activist. He learnt bomb-making 
from Javand Singh, of Nangal Kalah. Soon warrants 
for Arur Singh’s arrest were issued. He worked 
underground for two and a half years, exhorting 
the people to rise against the alien government. 
During this period, he killed one government 
informer and seven policemen. On 2 November 
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1916, he went to meet a friend of his in Lahore jail, 
where he was immediately recognized and 
apprehended. Tried in the Lahore Conspiracy Case 
III (1916), he was, on 4 January 1917, sentenced to 
death with forfeiture of property, and was hanged 
shortly thereafter. During his trial he refused to 
defend himself. 

G.S.D. 

ARUR SINGH, BHAI (1872-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom in November 
1872 at Thothiari village in Amritsar district, the 
son of Bhai Nihal Sirigh, He leamt Gurmukhi in 
the village gurdwara. He grew up into a tall young 
man and enlisted in 126th Baluch Battalion in 
British times but came back a reservist after three 
years. He was recalled for active service at the 
outbreak of the first World War. After his final 
retirement at the end of the war, he started taking 
interest in the Gurdwara Reform movement. He 
received afresh the IGialsa pahul at the instance of 
Bhai Mul Singh Garmula. He joined the reformers’ 
column, led by Bhai Lachhman Singh, which was 
massacred atNankapa Sahib on 20 February 1921. 
5«?N ANKARA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

ARUR SINGH, SARDAR BAHADUR SIR (1865- 
1926), sarbarah (manager) of the principal Sikh 
shrines at Amritsar and Tam Taran from 1907 to 
1920, much maligned for his role during the 
Gurdwara Reform movement, came of a well known 
Shergil family of Naushahra Nahgli in Amritsar 
district. His grandfather, Jassa Singh, had been for 
two years in charge of the Golden Temple under 
Lahipa Singh Majithia. His father, Hamam Singh, 
died in 1868 and be was brought up under a court 
of wards and educated at Government High School, 
Amritsar, Arur Sirigh came into full possession of 
his family estate in 1885. He held several important 
government positions and was also appointed by 
government sarbarah in spite of the reformers’ 
demand that the right to this appointment should 
vest in the Sikh community. It was bruited about 
that Arur Singh had set apart for certain British 
officers valuable presents from the toshakhana 
(treasury) of the Darbar Sahib. An agitation was 
set afoot against him on this account However, it 
came to nothing. 


Things came to a head when Arur Singh and 
the priests of Sri Darbar Sahib publically honoured 
General Dyer, responsible for Jalliarivala Bagh 
massacre in 1919. Demand for his removal as 
sarbarah gathered momentum day by day. 
Ultimately, Arur Singh bowed to the popular will. 
He resigned the office of sarbarah and also tendered 
in August 1920 a public apology for his acts of 
omission and commission. He was honoured with 
the title of C.I.E. (1913) and became K.C.I.E. 
(Knight Companion of the Indian Empire) in 1926. 

Arur Singh died in 1926. 

I.J.K. 

ARZ UL-ALFAZ, lit. breadth or scope (arz) of 
words (alfaz) or petition, request or address (arz) in 
words (alfaz), is a versified composition in Persian 
by Bhai Nand Lai Goya. Arz is a long poem of 
1,346 couplets ofmuch literary as well as spiritual 
import. It is a laudation of the Almighty 
panegyrizing His many attributes, and it ends with 
verbal annotations and interpretations. 

D.s. 

ASA, one of the thirty-one ragas into which most 
of the compostitions in the Guru Grantb Sahib are 
cast and in which they are meant to be recited and 
sung. This raga is important in the Sikh system of 
music, and is said to have developed from the tune 
of a folk ballad Junde Asraje di Var prescribed as 
the musical key for singing the Sikh morning 
liturgy, Asa Ki Var. Asavari and Asa Kafi are two 
subsidiaries of Asa employed in the Guru Granth 
Sahib. According to old texts, the tune Asa is 
appropriately sung during the second part of the 
night; however, in the Sikh tradition it is sung 
both early morning and in the evening. Also, more 
appropriately, it is assigned to the cold season and 
is meant to evoke a calm mystical mood. By its 
structure and mood, it lends itself very well to 
rendering devotional songs and hymns. Komal 
nishad and Komal gandhar, made as vivadi are 
employed in the movements of this raga. Asa is a 
crooked raga in that approaches to certain notes 
have to be made from a set position. Several Gurus 
and bhaktashave composed hymns in this musical 
measure contained in the Guru Granth Sahib. 

D.S. 
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asakJvas. 

:, gj y^R, as recorded in the index to the Guru_ 
Granth Sahib, but commonly designated Asa di 
. ^ lit. an ode (var) in the musical measure Asa, is 
a composition by Guru Nanak sung by musicians 

:ikh congregations as part of the early morning 
service. It is said that Bhai Lahiija (later. Guru 
■4gad) was the first to sing it in the presence of 
Guru Nanak. The VSrthen comprised twenty-four 
paupsor s tanz as by Guru Nanak and some slokas 
which were also of his composition. However, Guru 

an when entering the composition in the Holy 
Book added some more slokas. In its present form, 
it carries twenty-four stanzas with a total of fifty- 
nine slokas - 45 by Guru Nanak and 14 by Guru 
Ahgad. At the time of recitation, the choir will 
prefix each of the stanzas by a quatrain from the 
series by Guru Ram Das entered separately under 
Raga Asa, collectively known as chhakkas, or 
sextettes from the groups of six quatrains each 
counting as a unit. They will also punctuate the 
singing with illustrative hymns from Guru Granth 
Sahib and with passages from Bhai Gurdas and 
other approved literature. According to the musical 
direction recorded at the beginning of the TSh it is 
meant to be recited in the tune of an old folk ballad 
which had Asraja as hero. 

From passage to passage, the fSrtouches upon 
several different themes, but one central point of 
emphasis is the state of man, and how he may 
liberate himself from the bondage of self and 
prepare himself for union with the Divine. The 
text is also strewn with telling social comment. 
The ills of contemporary life, its inequalities and 
artificialities are sharply noticed. There are lines 
alluding to the prevalent moral decay, an d showing 
how cant, hypocrisy and superstition passed under 
the name of religion. 

The Hfropens with the praise of the Guru, the 
spiritual preceptor. However, the true Guru who 
puts man in the path of righteousness is found by 
Divine grace (3). The Guru helps one to overcome 
one’s attachment to what is unreal and leads one 
to liberation everlasting (6). They who cherish the 
true Lord turn not their feet towards sin. Their path 
is paved with good deeds and they practise 
righteousness. They sing praises of the Supreme 


Being and rejoice in His grace (7). In the world 
beyond, neither caste nor power will prevail. They 
alone will receive honour there who are by the 
Lord favoured. Sweetness and humility are the 
essence of all virtue. Rejecting the sacred thread 
of the high bom, Guru Nanak makes his preference 
clear for a cord made of the cotton of compassion, 
spun into the thread of contentment, twisted with 
truth and knitted with continence. The hypocritical 
behaviour of man, especially the Brahmans, the 
idea of woman's inferiority, etc. are rejected. 

D.S. 

ASAVARl. See ASA 

ASCETICISM, derived from the Greek word 
askesis, connotes the ‘training’ or ‘exercise’ of 
body and mind. The history of Indian religiousness 
presents the ultimate in the development of the 
theory and practice of asceticism. Evidence of the 
existence of ascetic practices in India has come 
down to us from the most ancient period of known 
history; archaeology and literature have 
documented its growth as a pan-Indian religious 
phenomenon. Ascetic way of life, in any religion, 
is the way of self-mortification. Injury to others is 
however disallowed. But Sikhism which of course 
emphasizes the importance of non-violence never 
lets this dogma to humiliate man as a man and 
accepts the use of force as a last resort. Sikhism 
denies the efficacy of all that is external or merely 
ritualistic. 

Sikhism which may be described as pravrtti 
marga (way of active activity) over against nivftti 
marga (way of passive activity or renunciation) 
enjoins man to be of the world, but not worldly. 
Non-responsible life under the pretext of ascetic 
garb is rejected by the Gurus and so is renunciation 
which takes one away to a life totally devoid of 
social engagement. In Sikhism is found the 
rejection of asceticism and affirmation of 
disciplined worldliness. It commends non¬ 
attachment, but not asceticism ormonasticism. The 
necessity of controlling the mind and subduing 
one’s egoity is repeatedly taught. All the virtues 
such as contentment, patience, mercy, service, 
liberality, cleanliness, forgiveness, humility, non¬ 
attachment, and renunciation, are fundamental 
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constituents of the Sikh religion and ethics. Man 
is exhorted to eradicate evils but certainly not 
through ascetic self-mortification. Sahajis attained 
through tension-free ethical living, grounded in 
spirituality. 

In Sikhism all forms of asceticism are 
disapproved and external or physical austerities, 
devoid of devotion to God, are declared futile. An 
ascetic sage who is liberated from all evil passions 
is called avadhuta in Indian sacred literature. Guru 
Nanak reorientates the concept as one who “in the 
midst of aspirations dwells bereft of aspirations” 
(GG, 877). An ascetic is defined again as “one who 
bums up his egoity, and whose alms consist in 
enduring hardships of life and in purifying his mind 
and soul. He who only washes his body is a 
hypocrite” (GG, 952). 

L.M.J. 

AS KAUR., daughter of Gurdas Singh, was married 
to Raja Sahib Singh (1773-1813) of Patiala in 
1792 and, in 1798, she bore him a son and heir 
Karam Singh. She was a woman of great ability 
and her role in the administration of the Patiala 
state during part of her husband’s reign and during 
the minority of her son won the admiration of all. 

S.S.B. 

ASMAN KHAN or ASMAN KHAN (d. 1635), a 
Pafhan who sacrilegiously appropriated the robe 
of honour, a sword and a horse bestowed by Guru 
Hargobind on his father-in-law, Pain da Khan, and 
poached a hawk belonging to the Guru’s eldest 
son, Baba Gurditta. When Bhai Bidhi Chand, at 
the bidding of Guru Hargobind, recovered the 
articles from Asman Khan’s possession, he rose 
against the Guru. A clash occurred at Kartarpur 
during the last week of April 1635. Asman Khan 
was killed in this battle with an arrow from Baba 
Gurditta’s bow. 

B.S. 

ASRAR-I-SAMADI, a Persian chronicle by an 
anonymous writer who is now identified as 
Mnnshi Jot Prakash attached to the court of Nawab 
‘ Abd us Samad Khan, the governor of Lahore from 
1713 to 1726. Written around 1728, the work, 
which the author claims to be an eye-witness 


ATAL RAJ, baba 

account of the events described, deals with the 
military expeditions of the Nawab. The work, since 
published, has seven short chapters besides a 
preface, The preface sings glory of the Lord 
Almighty in elegant and florid Persian. The first 
chapter gives an account of the fight between him 
and Banda Singh Bahadur at Gurdas-Narigal. The 
author praises the Sikhs for exemplary courage in 
battle and during the fierce siege. He records how 
the Nawab promised safe conduct to the besieged 
Sikhs on condition that they evacuate, but broke 
his word and Banda Singh and his companions 
were seized and despatched to Delhi. The 
remaining chapters deal with the rebellion of Isa 
Khan Manjh of Cbakla Sirhind,' tbe revolt of the 
Afghans of Kasur, theNawab’s Kashmir campaign, 
his transfer to Multan and his expeditions to 
Jammu and Kangra. The work throws light on the 
policy of Nawab ‘Abd us Samad Khan and his son 
Zakariya Khan and is singularly free from any 
personal prejudice on the part of the author. 

Gb.S. 

ASTPADI, from Sanskrit a$tapada, a$tapad or 
a?tapadi is a poetic composition comprising a?f 
or eight padas or stanzas. No specific rhyme 
scheme, measure or burden is prescribed for it, but 
all the eight stanzas must be in the same metre and 
measure. Lines in each stanza are generally 
rhymed. In, the Guru Granth Sahib, there are 
a$tpadis composed in different ragas and metres. 
Although each of the eight stanzas in an ap.tpadi of 
Sukhmani comprises ten verses, the number of 
verses in a stanza elsewhere in the Scripture is 
restricted from two to four lines. 

M.G.S. 

ATAL RA1, BABA (1619-1628), son of Guru 
Hargobind(l595-1644),wasbomto Mata Nanaki 
at Amritsar on 23 October 1619. He is said to have 
revived a young playmate who had'died of a snake 
bite. The Guru did not approve of such miraculous 
deeds and showed his displeasure to his son who 
took the admonition to heart and gave up his life. 
This happened on 13 September 1628. A 9-storey 
octagonal edifice in Amritsar commemorates bis 
memory. 

Gn.S. 
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. VI A MUHAMMAD KHAN BARAKZA1 

• .\TA MUHAMMAD KHAN BARAKZAI, son of 
Pjinda Khan Barakzai became the governor of 
Kashmir in 1809. Shah Shuja’, the dethroned King 
of Afghanistan, was captured at Attock as he fled 
iro'm Kabul, and was handed over to his_brother 
a Muhammad Khan at Kashmir. Raujit Singh 
and Fateh Khan, a Kabul wazir, set up a joint 
(edition and their_armies defeated ‘Ata 
Muhammad Khan. Raujit Singh’s prize was Shah 
^huja* who was freed from ‘Ata Muhammad Khan’s 
custody by the Maharaja’s men and brought to 
Lahore as his guest. From him the Maharaja 
secured the celebrated diamond, Koh-i-Nur. 

H.R.G. 

ATAR SINGH AIARlVALA (d. 1897), son of Chatar 
Singh Atarivala, governor of Hazara. He joined 
his father during the latter’s revolt against the 
British in 1848-49 and was, after the annexation 
of the Punjab, confined within the limits of his 
village, along with his father and brother, Raja 
Sher Singh. With his father and brother, he was 
removed to Allahabad in January 1850, and thence 
to Calcutta. In January 1854, he was released from 
confinement. Atar Singh chose Rae Bareilly for 
his residence and gradually severed his connection 
with the Punjab. He died in 1897, leaving behind 
a son, Prem Singh. 

G.S. 

ATAR SINGH ATLEVALE, SANT (d. 1937), Sikh 
holy man and preacher, bom in early fifties of the 
nineteenth century, was the eldest son of Bbai 
Kishan Singh of Mirpur, in Jammu and Kashmir 
state. Atar Singh, originally known as Hari Singh, 
was adopted by his childless uncle, Mehar Singh, 
who had migrated to Joj-e, in Khariari tahsil of 
district Gujrat, now in Pakistan. Hari Singh thus 
joined the business of his foster father. His work 
frequently took him to Rawalpindi where he began 
to attend congregations at the Nirarikari Darbar 
whose follower he became. He was so deeply 
committed to the Nirankari view that he fled from 
his own marriage in 1875 when he leamt that it 
was not being solemnised according to Anand rites. 
He made his way to Nanded. He returned to 
Damdatna Sahib, in Bathinda district, where he 
devoted himself to the study of Sikh theology. 


ATAR SINGH SANDHARvAUA 

Later, he changed his name to Atar Singh and 
established a (/eraat Atla Kalan, near Mansa, where 
students were trained in scripture reading and in 
kirtan, He soon came to be known as Sant Atar 
Singh Atlevale. 

Sant Atar Singh died on 18 June 1937, 

M.S.N. 

ATAR SINGH KALI ANVAL A (d. 1851), soldier and 
feudatory chief in Sikh times, was son of Dal Singh 
Naherna, a military commander under Maharaja 
Raujit Singh. Atar Siiigh’s ancestors belonged to 
the village of Karial, in Sheikhupura district, now 
in Pakistan. His ancestors served the 
Sukkarchakkias and were given a jigir. Atar Singh 
was sent in 1834 to Peshawar under the command 
of Prince Nau Nihal Singh. While there, Diwan 
Hakim Rai, who was chamberlain to the Prince 
and a great favourite, won over some of the sardars 
under the command of Atar Singh to his camp. On 
this Atar Singh left the army without permission 
and came to Lahore to complain to Maharaja Raujit 
Singh, He refused to obey Maharaja’s orders to re¬ 
join his regiment, then in Bannu. The Maharaja 
confiscated all his jagirs which were later partially 
restored by Maharaja Kharak Singh. Maharaja Sher 
Singh further added to these jagirs, subject to the 
service of two hundred horse. Atar Singh was made 
Adalati (chief justice) of Lahore and the 
surrounding districts, and received command of 
the Piucjivala irregular cavalry. He took part in the 
first Anglo-Sikh war. After the treaty of Bharoval, 
he was appointed a member of the Council of 
Regency (December 1846) which position he 
retained till the annexation of the Punjab (1849). 

Atar Singh died in December 1851. 

J.R.G. 

ATAR SINGH MAJlTHIA (d. 1843), commander 
and civilian officer under Maharaja Raujit Singh. 
He was the adopted son of Uttam Singh Majithia, 
and, in 1809, was appointed governor of 
Rawalpindi and its dependencies. 

B.J.H. 

ATAR SINGH SANDHANVALIA (d. 1844), son of 
Amir Singh, was a collateral of Maharaja Raujit 
Singh. After the direct descendants of the Maharaja, 
he, as the eldest of the Sandharivalia family, stood 
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close to the throne. A daring soldier, Atar Singh 
was a calculating and shrewd courtier. He took 
part in several trans-Indus campaigns in Peshawar 
and Hazara. After the death of General Hari Singh 
Nalva, he was considered to be the “champion of 
the Khalsa.” He carried the titles “Ujjal Didar [of 
immaculate appearance], Nirmal Buddh [of clear 
intelligence], Sardar-i-ba-Waqar [the Sardar with 
prestige], Kasir-ul-Iqtadar [eagle of power], Sarwar- 
i-Garoh-i-Namdar [leader of the renowned group], 
‘All Taba’ [of exalted nature], Shuja’ ud Daula 
[valour of the State], Sardar Atar Singh Shamsher- 
i-Jarig Bahadur [the valiant sword of battle]. But 
he was fickle minded and ambitious. At Rapjit 
Singh’s death he refused to swear fealty either to 
Kharak Sirigh or Nau Nihal Singh. He became an 
active partisan of the f)ogra faction, but soon 
changed sides to Nau Nihal Singh and then to Rapi 
Chand Kaur. Later feeling insecure in the Punjab, 
he took asylum in British territory at Thanesar 
along with his nephew, Ajit Singh. Both of them 
kept up an attitude of open hostility towards 
Maharaja Sher Sirigh who had since succeeded to 
the throne. They solicited British interference in 
favour of Rani Chand Kaur, and wrote letters to 
the officers of the Khalsa army inciting them to 
rise against their sovereign. However when, as a 
result of British mediation, a reconciliation was 
brought about between the Sandharivalias and 
Maharaja Sher Sirigh, they were pardoned and 
allowed to return to Lahore. But Atar Sirigh refused 
to come back to the Punjab, and continued to 
conspire against the Maharaja. 

When in May 1844, Karivar Pashaura Sirigh 
and Karivar Kasbmira Sirigh revolted, Atar Singh 
raised a small force and joined them at 
Naurarigabad after crossing the Sutlej, near Hanke. 
Negotiations were going on in the dera of Bir Sirigh 
at Naurarigabad when Atar Sirigh in a rage fatally 
wounded General Gulab Sirigh who led the Lahore 
Darbar forces. The attendants of the General 
instantly fell upon Atar Sirigh and hacked him to 
pieces. This was in May 1844. 

B.J.H. 

ATAR SINGH, SANT (1866-1927), of Mastuana, 
the most charismatic figure in latter day Sikh piety, 


was bom on 13 March 1866 in Chima, in Sarigrur 
district. His father, Karam Sirigh, was a farmer of 
modest means and could not afford to send him to 
a school in town. So Atar Sirigh was sent to the 
local Nirmala dera for studies. Side by side with 
his progress in Sikh learning, he developed a 
deeply religious cast of mind. At the age of 
seventeen, Atar Sirigh enlisted as a gunner in the 
Artillery, later getting himself transferred to the 
54th Sikh Battalion stationed at Kohat. There he 
received Sikh initiation in the cantonment 
gurdwara and continued his study of the Scripture 
under the guidance of its grantbi Bhai Jodh Sirigh. 
He was still in the army when he took a vow not to 
marry. He was placed, in 1888, in the reserve list 
and, in 1891, got his name finally struck off the 
rolls of the army to devote himself solely to 
spiritual pursuits. He toured extensively in Jammu 
and Kashmir, Sindh and the North West Frontier 
Province preaching Sikhism. In the Polhohar 
region, many received pahul at his hands. Master 
Tara Sirigh and Bhai Jodh Sirigh were administered 
the Khalsa baptism by him at Hera Khalsa. In 1902, 
he established his main centre at Gursagar 
Mastuapa, near Sarigrur. His extensive tours, his 
melodious and resonant recitations of the Gurus’ 
bagiaxiA his gentle and spiritual manner drew many 
into the fold of Sikhism. 

After 1920, Sant Atar Sirigh focussed his 
attention on the area around Damdama Sahib where 
he raised a magnificent bunga and turned it into a 
major centre for the propagation of Sikhism. He 
sent abroad four Sikh young men - Teja Sirigh, 
Amar Sirigh, Dharmanant Sirigh and Hari Sirigh 
Basra - for the twin purposes of receiving higher 
education and spreading the Gurus ’ message. Sant 
Atar Sirigh went to Delhi to attend the Delhi Darbar 
in 1911 as a guest of the Maharaja of Jind. He was 
a distinguished participant in the ceremonial 
procession taken out from Patiala House in Delhi 
in which, apart from the people in general, the 
chiefs of Patiala and Jind participated. He also 
associated himself actively with the Sikh 
Educational Conference and participated in its 
annual sessions, presiding over that of 1915 at 
Firozpur. He helped found several institutions. In 
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A TAR SINGH, SANT 

9 14 , he went to Banaras at the invitation of Pandit 
f^adan Mohan Malaviya to participate in the 
ceremonies for laying the foundation of the 
Sanskrit College. He shared the Sikh community’s 
wider social and religious concerns. 

On 31 January 1927, Sant Atar Singh passed 
aW . at Sarigrur. His body was cremated at 
Mastuaija where now a handsome monument in 
the form of a Gurdwara perpetuates his memory. 

S.S.G. 

ATAR SINGH, SANT (1867-1927), of Gurdwara 
Reru Sahib at Rampur (Ludhiana, Punjab), was 
born in March 1867 at Lopoii, now in Moga 
district. He was the son of Lai Singh, the village 
headman. Atar Singh was married in 1885 to Bishan 
Kaur of Todarpur, near Samrala. A son, Indar Singh, 
was bom to them in 1887. On 8 June 1887, Atar 
Singh enlisted in the 36th Sikh Battalion and once, 
while his battalion was in the Peshawar region, he 
went to see Sant Karam Singh of Hoti Mardan and 
instantly fell under his spell, and determined to 
lead a life of sera (service) and simran (meditation). 
Once, while on leave from his regiment, he visited 
Rampur where he found the old historical shrine, 
Reju Sahib, commemorating Guru Gobind Singh’s 
brief halt under a ren/tree ( Mimosa leucophloea ) 
in December 1705, in a dilapidated state and 
determined to have it rebuilt. After his retirement 
on 18 October 1907, he settled permanently at 
Rampur. He developed Guru ka Larigar, and 
initiated monthly congregations on full moon days. 
He also opened a school where young boys, 
especially the poor and the blind, were imparted 
instruction in scripture reading and kirtan or hymn 
singing. 

Sant Atar Singh died at Gurdwara Reru Sahib 
on 21 January 1927. 

Bh.K.S. 

ATI AKHANf) PATH means an unbroken path of 
the Guru Granth Sahib by a single reader in one 
continuous sitting without once getting up or 
interrupting the reading in any manner. This type 
of pith has been undertaken only rarely, for a pathi 
or reader, with such bodily stamina and discipline 
and with such fluency and speed is not easy to 
come by. This path has to be performed in about 


ATMA 

twenty seven hours. Only a few persons have so far 
performed this path. 

T.s. 

ATMA, Sanskrit atman, originally meant ‘breath’. 
Later the term came to connote ‘soul’ or’ principle 
of life’. The different systems of Indian philosophy 
gave it further semantic shades. In Sikh lore, atma 
is considered to be of the nature of pure resplendent 
consciousness (GG, 441). ‘Light’ here signifies 
consciousness. The Self (atma) is conscious while 
the non-self is the object of consciousness. Though 
itself not an object of consciousness, atma is 
apprehended by unmediated intuition. “As the Self 
realizes, enlightenment grows without effort” (GG, 
87). In fact, consciousness is directed outwards to 
objects, inwards to atma. Atma is pure 
consciousness without any content. Thus the 
contentless consciousness within is atma. 

Atma is not different from param-atma, the 
Cosmic Consciousness, but is only a fraction 
thereof. Kabir designated it as Ram ki ahs (a 
fraction of Lord). It is the subtlest, purest essence 
of life (GG, 1089). It remains unperturbed through 
life’s vicissitudes, pleasures and pains (GG, 87). 
Uninterrupted tranquillity is its hallmark. In its 
corporeal attire, it passes through cycles of 
transmigration. Through Divine grace, it can merge 
back into the Cosmic Soul (paramatma)md escape 
the throes of birth and death again and again. Atma 
is also equated with the Creator: the Self is the 
creator of the entire universe, beyond it reckon 
naught (GG, 846). It is also equated with the 
immanent God (GG, 916). The experiential 
realization of this identification is the summum 
bonum of Sikh mysticism. Atam dhian (self¬ 
absorption) is the operational mode for such an 
attainment and atam gian (self-knowledge) is its 
apprehension. 

The empirical ego (haumai) is only an object 
of consciousness. There must be a witness of the 
empirical ego, otherwise there can be no unity of 
apperception in our knowledge of the external 
objects and that of the empirical ego. Atma, in 
fact, is such witness. However, atma itselfisnotan 
object of knowledge; it is the presupposition of 
all knowledge - the knowledge of objects as well 
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as that of the empirical ego. A tma is thus the 
transcendental Self as distinguished from the 
empirical ego. Intuitive apprehension of this is 
atam gian and its actual experience is atam daras, 
vision of the Self. Such experiential absorption in 
the Self is attended with the highest aesthetic 
pleasure, atamras or atam rang- aesthetic, because 
it is based on an experience of ultimate beauty. 

J.S.N. 

ATMA SINGH, also remembered as Atma Ram, 
was a faqir of Shuja’bad, near Multan, who received 
the Sikh rites under the influence of Baba Khuda 
Singh. He was familiar with ragasand remembered 
the entire Sikh scripture by heart. Around 1900 
Bk/AD 1843, he came to Baba Bir Singh at 
Naurarigabad. In 1902 Bk/AD 1845 he shifted to 
Amritsar which became his last resting place. 

D.S. 

ATMA SINGH, BHaI (1881-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was the son of Bhai Hira 
Siiigh, a Mazhabi Sikh of village Mustrabad in 
Gurdaspur district. The family later shifted to 
village Dharovali in Sheikhupura district where 
Atma Singh came in contact with Bhai Lachhmap 
Sirigh. After a brief stint in the army (19 L4-18), he 
started taking active interest in the Gurdwara reform 
movement. He took part in the Dharovali 
conference on 1-3 October 1920 and later in the 
liberation of Gurdwara Khara Sauda. He was one 
of the members of the jatMwhich entered Gurdwara 
Janam Asthan at Nankapa Sahib on 20 February 
1921 and fell a martyr. 

SbeNANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

w G.S.G. 

ATTAR SINGH, SARDAR SIR (1833-1896), 
scholar nohleman, was son of Khapak Singh and a 
collateral of the rulers of Pafiala, and belonged to 
Bhadaur, in Sarigrur district of the Punjab. From 
the very beginning, he had a bent for learning and 
gained proficiency in Urdu, Persian, Arabic, 
Sanskrit, Punjabi and English. For his mastery in 
Sanskrit learning he was honoured by the British 
with the tit! e of Mahamahopadhyaya and was called 
Shamas ul-’Ulema for his mastery of Arabic- 
Persian. Succeeding to the family estates in 1858, 
Attar Singh set up a library for himself and a school 
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for the children at Bhadaur. In 1878, he moved, to 
Ludhiana, shifting his library from Bhadaur to that 
city. In pursuance of his will, this library was after 
his death transferred to the Panjab Public Library 
at Lahore. For his scholarly tastes and for his work 
in the cause of education, he was appointed a 
member of the senate of the Panjab University 
College, Lahore, in 1870. Already in 1869 he had 
been elected a member, and then vice-president in 
1880, of Anjuman-i-Panjab. He was elected a 
member of Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1869. The 
British authorities often consulted him on matters 
relating to Sikh affairs, faith and literature. A strong 
loyalist in sympathy. Attar Sirigh helped the 
British especially at the time of the uprising of the 
Namdharis. For the benefit of the government, he 
prepared abstracts of certain texts from the Dasam 
Granth, translated into English San Sakhi, an 
apocryphal text attributed to Guru Gobind Sirigh, 
some rahitnamas as well as the Malwa Des Ratan 
dt Sakhi Pothi He was a member of the Bengal 
Philharmonical Society and also served on the 
Committee of Management of the Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore. In recognition of his 
literary and political services he was awarded by 
the British the title of Fazil ul-Fuzala (lit. excelling 
the excellent learned men) in 1877, and C.I.E. in 
1880. In 1888, he was admitted to Knighthood. 
Attar Sirigh was consulted on the question of 
official permission to Maharaja Duleep Sirigh to 
visit India. He opposed the proposal and his 
opinion was accepted. 

Sardar Attar Sirigb’s services in the cause of 
Sirigh Sabha movement are also noteworthy. He 
took a leading part in the establishment of the 
Khalsa Diwan at Lahore of which he became 
patron-in-chief. In 1886 he had been nominated a 
member of the General Committee of the Darbar 
Sahib (Golden Temple) at Amritsar. In 1890, he 
was made vice-president and trustee of the Khalsa 
College Establishment Committee and later vice- 
president of the Khalsa College Council. Attar 
Sirigh made a signal contribution to the 
development of Punjabi when he had the language 
included in the academic programme at the Oriental 
College at Lahore. 
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AUCKLAND, GEORGE EDEN, EARL OF 

Sardar Sir Attar Sirigh died at Ludhiana on 10 
June 1896. 

Nz.S. 

AUCKLAND, GEORGE EDEN, EARL OF (1784- 
1849), Governor-General of India (1836-42). His 
policy towards the Sikhs was dominated by the 
p. valent fear of Russian invasion. While keeping 
p friendly relations with Maharaja Rapjit Singh, 
he sought by various measures to contain his 
influence. The penetration of Russian influence 
into Persia and Afghanistan was a reality, but the 
possibility of a Russian advance to India and its 
ultimate threat to British possessions in India were 
purely imaginary. The British decided to resuscitate 
Saddozsl power in Afghanistan. The scheme aimed 
at the installation on the throne at Kabul of ex- 
king Shah Shuja’. This led to Sir William 
Macnaghten’s mission to Lahore and the signing 
of the Tripartite Treaty in June 1838 between Shah 
Shuja’, Maharaja Raijjit Singh and the British 
government, thus excluding the Sikhs from any 
positive role beyond Khaibar. 

After the first Afghan war, which resulted in a 
disaster, Auckland was recalled in February 1842. 
He died on 1 January 1849, 

B.J.H. 

AUCKLAND PAPERS, comprising private 
correspondence and letters of Lord Auckland, 
governor-general of India (1836-42), now 
available in the British Library and Museum, 
London, provide interesting sidelights on political 
affairs in the Punjab (1836-1841), Sindh and 
Afghanistan, and also furnish useful information 
on the military power of the Sikhs, and persons 
and politics at the court of Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh. 
Of a total of eight volumes, six deal essentially 
with events leading to the first Anglo-Afghan war, 
the tripartite treaty, and despatches of Wade and 
other British officers who accompanied a British 
auxiliary force through the Punjab to Afghanistan 
(MS. Volumes No, 37689-94). The other two 
volumes contain Lord Auckland’s private 
correspondence with Sir John Hobhouse, President 
of the Board of Control, revealing the rising tension 
between the Sikhs and the English, and tracing 


AURANGZlB, MUHl-UD-DlN MUHAMMAD ‘ALAMGlR 

the course of events which ended in the disaster in 
Afghanistan. ' 

B.J.H. 

AURANGABAD is a district town in Maharashtra 
and a Railway station on the Manmad-Kachiguda 
section of the South Central Railway. In 1706, Guru 
Gobind Sirigh had sent Bbai Daya Sirigh and Bbai 
Dharam Sirigh as his emissaries to the Deccan with 
his letter, known as the Zafamwiah, addressed to 
Emperor Aurarigzib. The Sikhs halted for a short 
while at Aurangabad, on their way to Ahmadnagar 
where Aurarigzib then put up. The house of a Sikh 
with whom they stayed became a meeting place 
for-the Guru’s disciples. The place, located in 
Dhami Mohalla in the interior of the town, is now 
known as Gurdwara Bhai Daya Sirigh. 

M.G.S. 

AURANGZlB, MUHT-UD-DfN MUHAMMAD 
‘ALAMGlR (1618-1707), the last of the Mughal 
emperors of India, ascended the throne on 21 July 
1658 after he had gained a decisive victory in the 
war of succession at Samugarh, near Agra, on 29 
May 1658. He literally waded through a river of 
blood to reach the throne - imprisoned his father 
and killed his own brothers. The first half of 
Aurarigzib’s long reign was devoted to 
consolidating his power in northern India while 
the second half was spent in the fruitless attempt 
to conquer the Deccan. A pious man in his personal 
life, Aurarigzib was an orthodox Muslim. By his 
fanatical religious policy he wished to please the 
Muslim orthodoxy and win reprieve for the crimes 
he had committed to gain the crown. In 1669 he 
issued a rescript to all provincial governors “to 
destroy with a willing hand the schools and 
temples of the infidels and put an entire stop to 
their religious practices and teaching,” All Hindus 
with the exception of Rajputs were prohibited from 
riding palkis, elephants or thorough bred horses 
and from carrying arms. Most stringent was the 
imposition, in 1679, of jizyah. 

The growing Sikh order had also to bear the 
brunt of Aurarigzib’s policy of intolerance and 
religious persecution. Dara Shukoh, heir-apparent 
to the Mughal throne is said to have called on 
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Guru Har Rai at Goindval after he fled from the 
battle at Samugaj-h, It was reported that Guru Har 
Rai had helped the fugitive prince and that the 
Sikh Scripture contained verses derogatory to 
Islam. Aurarigzib summoned the Guru to Delhi. 
But he sent his elder son. Ram Rai, to meet the 
emperor. Ram Rai succeeded in winning the 
confidence of the Emperor, but overreached himself 
when, to please him, he deliberately misread one 
of the scriptural verses. The investiture of Har 
Krishan did not please Aurahgzib as he wanted 
Ram Rai instead. So he summoned the infant Guru 
to Delhi, with the intention of arbitrating between 
his claims and those of his elder brother, Ram Rai. 
Guru Har Krishan arrived in Delhi and was put up 
at the house of Mirza Raja Jai Singh of Amber, 
Guru Har Krishan visited the Emperor’s court on 
25 March 1664, but a few days later, Guru Har 
Krishan was stricken with smallpox and he died 
on 30 March 1664. 

Guru Tegh Bahadur, Nanak IX was arrested, 
under imperial orders, on 12 July 1675, taken to 
Delhi and martyred. The Mughal authorities and 
the hill Rajput chiefs together led out armies 
against Guru Gobind Singh, the tenth Guru of the 
Sikh faith. After the battle of Nadaun, fought oil 
20 March 1691, Aurahgzib ordered his faujdars'va 
the Punjab to restrain Guru Gobind Singh from 
holding assemblies of Sikhs and to demolish his 
hearth and home and banish him from the country 
if he departed ever so little from the ways of a faqir 
and did not cease to have himself addressed as 
Sachcha Patshah or True King. On 13 July 1696, 
he sent his eldest son, Mu’azzam, (later Emperor 
Bahadur Shah), to settle affairs in the Punjab, A 
letter written by the Guru and sent to Aurangzib is 
his severe indictment, upbraiding him for breach 
of faith. Two of the Guru’s Sikhs, Daya Singh and 
Dharam Sitigh, delivered this letter to him at 
Ahmadnagar. Thereafter, he sent an order to 
Mun’im Khan, deputy governor of Lahore, asking 
him to make peace with the Guru. He also invited 
the Guru for a personal meeting. But before the 
Guru could see the Emperor, the latter died on 20 
February 1707. 

S.R.S. 


AVTAR SlftGH VAHlRH 

AVITABILE, PAOLO CRESCENZO MARTINO 
(1791-1850), a Neapolitan soldier of fortune who, 
starting life as a private gunner, succeeded in 
obtaining high ranks in two widely separated 
Asiatic armies of Persia and Punjab, was bom at 
Agerola, Naples, Italy, on 25 October 1791. He 
first served in Napolean’s army and then Shah’s 
army in Persia before reaching Lahore in early 1827 
and joining service under Rapjit Singh. Being a 
gunner and an expert in gun-making, he was 
employed in the artilleiy and was also gi ven charge 
of the Maharaja’s arsenal and foundries. He was 
one of the few Europeans at the Sikh court given 
civilian appointments as well. Avitabile was made 
administrator of Wazirabad (1829) and Governor 
of Peshawar (1837-43). He left for Naples in 1843 
and died there on 28 March 1850. 

Gl.s. 

AVTAR SINGH VAHIRIA, polemicist and scholar 
of Sikh texts, was bom on 12 June 1848 at Thoha 
Khalsa. in Rawalpindi district, now in Pakistan. 
After he had leamt Gurmukhi in his own village, 
he went to school in Rawalpindi At the age of 
eight years, he took pahul at the hands of Baba 
Khem Sirigh Bedi and shifted his residence to 
Rawalpindi to be closer to his mentor. He was the 
first to join Rawalpindi Singh Sabha in early 1880s, 
He also took up the cause of Khem Sirigh Bedi to 
get the Singh Sabhas renamed Sikh Sirigh Sabhas 
and to give him a special pontifical status. He 
edited, Sri Gurmat Prakashak, which was launched 
from Rawalpindi in 1885. Avtar Singh’s views on 
Sikh rites and ceremonies were too conservative. 
He and his supporters formed a separate association 
called Anin Sikhi di Sarigat Bhaichara. In 1894, 
Avtar Sirigh Vahiria brought out Khalsa Dharam 
Sastra: Sahskar Bbag, later published in 1914, as 
Khalsa Dharam tsastra, with a sub-title in English, 
Sikhs' Religious National Law. In 1898, Avtar 
Sirigh formed Chalda Vahir, a moving band of 
preachers, to tour villages and towns exhorting 
Sikhs to preserve the prevalent religious 
ceremonial and not to be ‘misled’ by the Sirigh 
Sabha. The Vahir which earned him the epithet 
Vahiria, leader of the marching column, lasted for 
two years. Thereafter Avtar Sirigh returned to 
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preaching his ideas through the printed word and 
produced his 8-volume Khalsa SudhSr Taru (the 
Tree of Sikh Reformation) and a series of other 
books and pamphlets. 

Jg.s. 

iVODHYA also known as Ghaghara, is sacred to 
the Hindus as the birthplace of Lord Rama. This 
ancient town has Sikh shrines in memory of the 
First, the Ninth and the Tenth Gurus. All three are 
located within 50 metres of each other on Saryu 
bank, and are collectively called Gurdwara 
Brahmakupd, Guru Nanak visited here at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century and Guru-Tegh 
Bahadur visited in 1670. Guru Gobind Sirigh 
passed through Ayodhya when, as a child, he was 
travelling from Patna to Anandpur. 

M.G.S. 

AZAD HIND FAUJ, or Indian National Army, was 
a force raised from Indian prisoners of war during 
World War II (1939-45) to fight against the British. 
India, then ruled by the British, automatically 
joined in the war under the governor-general's 
proclamation of 3 September 1939 although the 
Indians struggling for freedom did not support this. 
Congress-led ministries in eight of the provinces 
resigned. A group of left wingers in the Congress 
had already formed a separate party, the Forward 
Block, under the leadership of Subhas Chandra 
Bose, with the aim of intensifying struggle for 
independence. Bose gave the police the slip and 
reached Berlin on 28 March 1941 after a hazardous 
journey. There he made contact with Germany 
leaders who accepted his offer of raising Free India 
units from Indian prisoners of war. Disaffection 
against the British existed among Indian troops 
and had been evidenced earlier. Subhas Chandra’s 
call to Indian prisoners of war was well received 
and 1,200 men, mostly Sikhs, were recruited 
during the first six months for a training camp set 
up at Frankenburg. This camp was the precursor of 
the Azad Hind Fauj. It was initially named Lashkar- 
i-Hind or Indian Legion. However, Japan’s entry 
into the war radically changed the situation so far 
as India was concerned. 

Indian nationalist sections entertained hopes 
of liberating the country with Japan’s help. The 
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two secret anti-British groups, led by GianI Pntam 
Sirigh and Swami Satyananda Puri, agreed to 
collaborate with Japan. It was during Japanese 
advance into north Malaya that they met Capt 
Mohan Sirigh at Alostar on 14 December 1841, He 
was a straggler from the 14 Punjab Regiment. He 
was asked to restore order in the town. All Indian 
prisoners of war and stragglers were put under his 
charge, Kuala Lumpur fell on 11 January 1942 
and Singapore on 15 February 1942, with many 
prisons of war. Mohan Sirigh asked for volunteers 
who would form the Azad Hind Fauj to fight for 
freeing India from the British yoke. A large number, 
again mostly Sikhs, came forward. Mohan Sirigh 
established his headquarters at Neeson in 
Singapore. The Azad Hind Fauj, however, was 
formally established on I September 1942 by 
which date 40,000 prisoners of war had signed a 
pledge to join it. 

Difficulties, however, arose soon after. The 
crisis came on 8 December 1942 when the Japanese 
arrested Colonel Niranjan Sirigh Gill branding him 
to be a British agent, without informing General 
Mohan Sirigh, whose protest was ignored and who 
was not even allowed to see Colonel Gill. On the 
same day the three civilian members of the Council 
of Action resigned. On 29 December 1942, General 
Mohan Sirigh was removed from his command and 
was taken into custody by the Japanese military 
police. The Indian National Army was disarmed. 
Efforts to revive it were made by Rash Behari Bose, 
and it was on 5 July 1943 that Subhas Chandra 
revived it, giving it the battle cry “Chalo Delhi” 
(“March to Delhi”) and the salutation Jai Hind 
(“Victory to India”). On 23 October 1943 he 
proclaimed the setting up of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind, which was recognized 
within a few days by nine countries, including 
Japan, Italy and Germany. On 6 November 1943, 
the Japanese premier announced the handing over 
of the Andaman and Nicobar islands to the 
Provisional Government. Subhas organized the 
Fauj into three brigades for taking part in Japan’s 
offensive campaign on India’s eastern borders. The 
British forces, however, not only withstood the 
offensive during the winter of 1944-45 but also 
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launched a counter attack. The Japanese and the 
Azad Hind armies retreated fast. Rangoon was 
occupied by the British early in May 1945. On 16 
May, Shah Nawaz, Gurbakhsb Singh Dhillon and 
many other officers and men of the Azad Hind 
Fauj surrendered at Pegu in Lower Burma 
whereafter the Azad Hind Fauj ceased to exist. 

" G.S.M. 

AZAD PUNJAB scheme marks a crucial turning 
point in the development of modem Sikh politics. 
With the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms of 1919, politics became pre- eminently 
focussed on the legislature. Hindus, Sikhs, and 
Muslims all saw the legislative council as the 
principal political arena for gaining and 
maintaining communal advantages; and the 
communal allocation of seats in the council was 
the dominant political issue in the Punjab during 
the 1920’s and much of the 1930’s. Under the 
Reforms, Sikhs, who comprised 13 per cent of the 
total population of the Punjab, were allocated 18.5 
per cent of the seats; and Muslims, who comprised 
a majority of the population (55 per cent), 50 per 
cent of the seats. The allocations satisfied no one 
in the province. Disenchantment with the Reforms 
was particularly felt among the Sikh leadership. 
They wanted greater representation, but the British 
Government, in the Communal Award of 1932, 
‘froze’ their representation at 19 per cent 

In the 193 0 ’ s the notion of a separate territorial 
entity for their community began to gain ground 
among Muslims. In 1940, at its Lahore session, 
the Muslim League demanded a separate sovereign 
State for Muslims. Sikhs, too, began to echo this 
concern for territory as protection. They also 
wanted a territorial rearrangement of the province 
to consolidate the Sikh population and to create a 
province in which no single community would 
constitute a majority. Although this proposal had 
little initial following, but the British Government 
and the Congress seemed to accept the idea in its 
general form. The demand for a territorial 
rearrangement to enhance Sikh political influence 
was revived in 1943 by the Akali Dal in the form 
of the Azad Punjab scheme, which was the brain 
child of Giani Kartar Singh. The scheme called for 
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the detachment of Muslim majority districts from 
Punjab to create a new province, Azad Punjab, in 
which the Sikh population was maximized and in 
which no single community, constituted a majority. 
The Akali Dal president, Master Tara Singh, said 
that Azad Punjab “shall comprise Ambala, 
Jalandhar, Lahore divisions, and out of the Multan 
division, Lyallpur District, some portion of 
Montgomery and Multan districts.” In this way, 
Sikhs, it was argued, would achieve the balance of 
power in the province. As radical as the Azad 
Punjab scheme was and despite its popularity in 
the Sikh community, it was quickly shuttled aside 
by events leading to partition. The quick demise 
of the Azad Punjab scheme is not a true measure of 
its significance. As the first popular formulation 
of territorial rearrangement as a means of protection 
for the community, it set a pattern that continued 
to persist in Sikh politics for a long time. 

G.A.H. 

‘AZIM KHAN, MUHAMMAD (d. 1823), was one 
of the sons of Painda Khan and a brother of Fateh 
Khan, who appointed him governor of Kashmir in 
April 1813. On the death of Fateh Khan in 1818, 
‘Azim Khan hurried from Kashmir to Kabul, 
defeated Prince Kamran, the assassin of Fateh Khan 
and placed Ayub Khan, a son of Taimur Shah, on 
the throne, himself becoming prime minister. In 
1819, Rapjit Singh conquered Kashmir and, in 
1822, he seized the city and province of Peshawar 
from Yar Muhammad Khan, brother of ‘Azim 
Khan.‘Azim Khan led an expedition to recover 
Peshawar but was defeated, and he fled to Kabul. 
‘Azim Khan died of grief shortly afterwards. 

S.S.B. 

‘AZiZ UD-DIN, FAQlR (1780-1845), physician, 
diplomat, and foreign minister at the court of 
Maharaja Rapjit Singh, was the eldest son of 
Ghulam Mohy ud-Din, a leading physician of 
Lahore. His brothers also held high positions in 
the Lahore Darbar. The family claims its descent 
from Ansari Arab immigrants from Bukhara, in 
Central Asia, who settled in Lahore as hakims or 
physicians. 

In 1799, when Raujit Singh occupied Lahore, 
‘Aziz ud-Din was undergoing apprenticeship under 
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the principal Lahore physician, Hakim Hakim Rai, 
who sent him once to treat Raijjit Singh. The latter 
vvas so impressed by the intelligence and skill of 
the young man, that he appointed him his personal 
physician and assigned a jagir to him. He was also 
entrusted with drafting State papers in Persian. 
Faqir ‘Aziz ud-Din’s first major diplomatic 
assignment was to look after Charles Metcalfe, the 
British envoy, and to help in the Maharaja’s 
negotiations with him which culminated in the 
Treaty of Amritsar (1809). Later on he held 
negotiation with various leaders and kings, such 
as David Ochterlony (1810), Jahandad Khan, the 
Afghan governor of Attock (1813), rajasoi Mapdi 
and Rajauri (1815), Nawab of Bahawalpur (1815), 
and others. He succeeded in realizing tribute from 
Muhammad Khan Barakzai. (1823) and Anirodh 
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ChandofKarigra(1824). In 1827, he travelled to 
Shimla with a goodwill mission to call on Lord 
Amherst, the British governor-general. In April 
1831, he was a member of the mission which waited 
upon Lord William Bentinck, During the famous 
Ropar meeting between Raijjit Singh and William 
Bentinck in October 1831, ‘Aziz ud-Din, through 
Captain Wade and Prinsep, acted as an interpreter 
between the two chiefs. 

Faqir ‘Aziz ud-Din was learned in Arabic as 
well as in Persian and was “the most eloquent man 
of his day”, ‘Aziz ud-Din continued in the service 
of the Sikh State after the death of Raiyit Singh, 
remaining scrupulously aloof from factional 
intrigues which had overtaken Lahore. He died in 
Lahore on 3 December 1845. 

F.S.A, 
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B40 JANAM SAKHI derives its name from the 
number attached to the manuscript in the 
Catalogue of the India Office Library, London 
(MS. PanjB40). It consists of a unique collection 
of anecdotes concerning the life of Guru Nanak, 
and, although it shares common sources with other 
traditions, it constructs a different sakhi sequence 
and incorporates a substantial block of stories not 
found in other major traditions. Another feature of 
particular interest and value is the inclusion of 
fifty-seven illustrations. The manuscript, 
commissioned by Sangu Mall, written in the hand 
of Daya Ram Abrol, and illustrated by Alam Chand, 
a mason, was completed on Bhadori sudi 3, 1790 
Bk/ 31 August 1733. The manuscript is said to be 
a copy of some other now non-extant manuscript 
which might have originally been written 
subsequent to Guru Tegh Bahadur’s martyrdom 
(1675) which is historically the latest event 
mentioned. The manuscript comprises 231 folios 
(with five folios numbering 15-18 and 23 missing) 
and has two apocryphal works entitled Madine di 
Go$tim(\ Makke di Go$.ti conjointly entered under 
the title Makke Madine di Go$ti. Nothing is known 
of the manuscript’s history since its completion 
till 1907, when a Muslim book-seller, Hafiz ‘Abd 
ur-Rahman, of Lahore, sold it to the India Office 
Library for ten pounds. 

The first eight sakhis follow the Puratan 
tradition because its first eight follow the Puratan 
style. From sakhi 9 onwards, however, the B40 
compiler chooses selectively from at least five 
different sources, but ignores chronology. The 
manuscript has since been published in original 
Gurmukhi and in English translation. 

W.H.M. 


BABA, a Persian word meaning ‘father 4 or’ 
grandfather’, is used among Sikhs as a title of 
affection and reverence. In its original Persian 
context, Baba is a title used for superiors of the 
Qalandar order of the Sufis, but as transferred to 
India its meaning extends to cover the old as well 
as any faqiror sarmyasi of recognized piety. This 
was also one of Guru Nanak’s honorific titles 
during his lifetime. It assumed a hereditary 
character and all the physical descendants of the 
Gurus were generally addressed by this title. The 
title was also applied to one who combined piety 
with the exercise of a secular authority. One most 
revered name in Sikh history is that of the long- 
lived Baba Buddha (1506-1631). 

W.H.M. 

BABA BAKALA, a small town in Amritsar district 
of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Hargobind and 
Guru Tegh Bahadur. The original name of the place 
was Bakala. As Guru Har Krishan nominated his 
successor from his death bed, he only said ‘Baba 
Bakale’ meaning that (Guru) Tegh Bahadur, his 
grandfather’s brother, who was living at Bakala, 
was to be the next Guru. Bakala, thereafter, came 
to be called Baba Bakala, Earlier, Guru Hargobind 
had also resided here with his mother, Mata Gariga, 
who died at this place. Several shrines perpetuate 
their memory. 

DARBAR SAHIB marks the site where Guru Tegh 
Bahadur was anointed Guru and where he used to 
preach to his Sikhs. 

GURDWARA BHORA SAHIB marks the basement 
room, bhora in Punjabi, where Guru Tegh Bahadur 
used to sit in meditation. Guru Tegh Bahadur 
shifted here in 1644 after the death of Guru 
Hargobind and lived here until 1664 when he was 
anointed Guru. 
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babak. 

gUR DWARA CIIHAONf SAHIB is situated in a 
grove of old banyan and pipal trees. According to 
local tradition, Guru Hargobind’s soldiery had 
their camp here. 

GURDWARA MANJI SAHIB marks is the spot 
where. Guru Tegh Bahadur was fired at and 
wounded by Sblhan, the masand, at the behest of 
DhlrMall. 

: iURDWARA MATA GANGA JI is dedicated to 
Guru Hargobind’s mother, Mata Gariga, who died 
at Bakala on 15 Hap 1685Bk/12 June 1628. 

SHlSH MAHAL MATA GANGA JI, close to Bhora 
Sahib, represents the house where Mata Gahga and, 
later, Mata Nanaki lived. 

Jg.S. 

BABAK (d. 1642), a Muslim rababi or musician, 
kept Guru Hargobind company and recited the 
sacred hymns at divansmommg and evening. The 
word babak, from Persian, means faithful. He is 
also said to have performed, on Guru’s bidding, 
the last rites of Satta and Balvand. He also took 
part in the battle of Amritsar in 1629 during which 
he assisted in the evacuation of the Guru’s family 
to Jhabal. Babak died at Amrtisar in 1642. 

B.S. 

BABA NA UDHSINGH, novel by Bhai Vtr Singh 
published in 1921, seeks to present the Sikh way 
and vision of life through incident, example and 
argument. The aim here is to create memorable 
portraits of the ideal Sikh homo whose spirit never 
falters or wilts in the midst of life’s miseries, 
confusions and terrors. The story principally 
involves the strange and troubled experiences of 
Jamuna, a young Jain widow, who is decoyed into 
false positions, appellations and conversions in 
rapid succession be fore she i s ushered into the Sikh 
faith. En route, she encounters avarice, lust and 
sin in pious garbs. She plunge into a stream to die 
but a young Sikh saint meditating there saves her 
and, initiates her into the ordained faith. Quite 
clearly, he is, in Bhai Vir Singh’s transparent 
symbology, an emblem of divinity in human form. 
Jamuna is now rechristened Subhag ji or “the 
| artunate one.” Her sorrowjs now end, and she 
leams to live in an atmosphere of peace and 6liss, 
unmindful of worldly temptations and distractions. 


BABAR AtCALl MOVEMENT 

Viewed from today’s perspective, we find Baba 
Naudb Siiigh a horizontal study in idealism. It 
represents a moment in Sikh consciousness around 
the turn of the present century. 

D.S.M. 

BABAR AKALI MOVEMENT, a radical 
outgrowth of the Akali movement for the reform 
of Sikh places ofworship during the early 1920’s. 
The incidents at Tam Taran (January 1921) and 
Nankapa Sahib (February 1921) in which many 
Sikhs lost their lives led to the emergence of a 
group within the Akalis which rejected non¬ 
violence and adopted violence as a creed. It was 
at the time of the Sikh Educational Conference at 
Hoshiarpur on 19-21 March 1921, that some 
radicals led by Master Mota Singh and Kishan 
Singh Gargajj, held a secret meeting and made up 
a plan to avenge the killings at Nankapa Sahib. In 
November 1921, Kishan Singh formed a secret 
organization called Chakravarti Jatha and started 
working among the peasantry and soldiers inciting 
them against the foreign rulers. Around this time, 
Karam Singh of Daulatpur organized a band of 
extremist Sikhs in Hoshiarpur on similar lines. 
Towards the end of August 1922, these jaihas 
resolved to merge together and rename their 
organization Babar Akali Jatha. Kishan Singh was 
chosen jathedar or president. A cyclostyled news 
sheet called the Babar Akali Doaba had already 
been launched. Contacts were sought to be 
established especially with soldiers in the army 
and students. The party’s programme of violence 
centred on the word sudhar (reformation), a 
euphemism for liquidation of stooges and lackeys 
of the British. 

The Babar Akali Jatha had its own code. 
Persons with family encumbrances were advised 
not to join as full members, but to help only as 
sympathizers. The members were to recite regularly 
gurbaiji. They were not to indulge in personal 
vendetta against anyone. Likewise, they must not 
molest any woman nor lift any cash or goods other 
than those expressly permitted by the group. The 
. total strength of the Jatha scarcely exceeded two 
hundred: the exact number was not known even to 
- 'its members. The outer circle of the Jatha consisted 
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BABAR VANI 

of sympathizers who helped the active members 
with food and shelter, ran errands arranged divans 
in advance for itinerant speakers and distributed 
Babar Akali leaflets. In order to evade the police 
and keep their activities secret, they evolved a 
secret code. The movement was very active from 
mid-1922 to the end of 1923. Several government 
officials and supporters were singled out and killed. 
Encounters with the police also took place. 

In April 1923, the Babar Akali Jatha was 
declared unlawful. A joint force of military and 
special police was created to seize Babars 
sheltering themselves in the Sivalik hills. Punitive 
action was taken against those harbouring or 
sympathizing with the Babar Akalis. These 
measures helped in curbing the movement. The 
arrests and deaths in police encounters of its 
members depleted the Jatha’s ranks. The 
movement virtually came to an end when Varyam 
Sirigh Dhugga was run down by the police in 
Lyallpur district in June 1924. 

c.s.z. 

BABAR VANI (Babar’s command or sway) is how 
the four hymns by Guru Nanak alluding to the 
invasions by Babar (1483 1530), the first Mughal 
emperor of India, are collectively known in Sikh 
literature. The name is derived from the use of the 
term in one of these hymns (GG, 917). Three of 
these hymns are in Asa measure at pages 360 and 
417-18 and the fourth is in Tilarig measure on pages 
722-23 of the Guru Granth Sahib. 

Guru Nanak was an eye witness to the havoc 
created during Babar's invasions. Janam Sakhis 
mention that he himself was taken captive at 
Saidpur. A line of his, outside of Babarvaoi hymns, 
indicates that he may have been present in Lahore 
when the city was given up to plunder. Babarvaoi 
hymns are the outpourings of a compassionate soul 
touched by scenes of human misery and by the 
cruelty perpetrated by the invaders. The sufferings 
of the people are rendered here in accents of intense 
power and protest. The events are placed in the 
larger social and historical perspective. Decline in 
moral standards must lead to chaos. A corrupt 
political system must end in dissolution. Guru 
Nanak reiterated his faith in the Almighty and in 


BABAR, ZAHIR UD-DiN MUHAMMAD 

His justice. Yet so acute was his realization of the 
distress of the people that he could not resist 
making the complaint: “When there was such 
suffering, such killing, such shrieking in pain, didst 
not Thou, 0 God, feel pity? Creator, Thou art the 
same for all!” In the eyes of God, all the people, 
the Hindus and the Muslims, the high caste and 
the low caste, soldiers and civilians, men and 
women are the same. These hymns are remarkable 
for their moral structure and poetical eloquence. 
Nowhere else in contemporary literature are the 
issues in medieval Indian situation comprehended 
with such clarity or presented in tones of greater 
urgency. Babar is seen by Guru Nanak to have 
been an unwitting instrument of the divine Will: 
the Lodhis had violated God’s laws, they had to 
pay the penalty. Babar descended from Kabul as 
God’s chosen agent, demonstrating the absolute 
authority of God and the retribution which must 
follow defiance of His laws. Guru Nanak’s 
commentary on the events which he actually 
witnessed thus becomes a part of the same 
universal message. God is absolute and no man 
may disobey His commands with impunity. 

Sb.S.S. 

BABAR, ZAHIR UD-DIN MUHAMMAD (1483- 
1530), soldier of fortune, founder of the Mughal 
dynasty in India, diarist and poet, was bom on 14 
February 1483. In 1504, he made himself master 
of Kabul and so came in touch with India whose 
wealth was a standing temptation. He entered the 
Punjab in 1523 on the invitation of Daulat Khan 
Lodhi the governor of the province, and ‘Alam 
Khan, an uncle of Ibrahim Lodhi the Delhi Sultan, 
and made the final invasion in November 1525. 
His decisive victory in the battle of Panipat on 21 
April 1526 made him the master of Delhi and Agra. 

The Sikh tradition strongly subscribes to a 
meeting in 1520 between Guru Nanak and Babar 
during the latter’s invasion of Saidpur, now called 
Bminabad, in Gujranwala district of Pakistan. Guru 
Nanak and Mardana, also among the captives, were 
ordered to be taken to prison. But impressed by 
the divinity on the Guru’s face he is said to have 
released not only Guru Nanak and Mardana but 
all the prisoners of Saidpur. Babar’s Tuzk, or 
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Memoirs, however, makes no mention of his having 
Jnet Guru Nanak. Nevertheless, the possibility of 
such a meeting having taken place cannot be ruled 
out Babar died on 26 December 1530 at Agra, 

S.R.S. 

BACHAN SAIN LOKA KE, a book of morals in 
Punjabi prose belonging to the Sevapanthi sect 
' ere is no internal evidence to establish its date 
or authorship, but several of the bachansox sayings 
in this work are identical with those in Sahaj Ram’s 
Potbi Asavarlari. A manuscript copy of this work 
is preserved in the Central Public Library, Patiala, 
under MS,No,2142. In the text, man is adjured to 
overcome attachment and ever to remember God. 
Man is advised to live truthful, honest and socially 
useful life. He must vanquish evils like anger, 
falsehood, greed, arrogance and resilement (215) 
because only then can he break the cycle of birth 
and death and get united with the Supreme Being. 

D.S. 

BACHCHHOANA, village 7 km northeast of 
Budhlada Mandi is sacredjo Guru Tegh Bahadur, 
who, according to Sakhi Pothi' came here from 
Barhe and stayed for seven days under a pipal tree 
on the bank of a pond. The Guru was accompanied 
by a large saiigat and the Rarighar inhabitants of 
Bachchhoaija served them ample quantities of milk 
and curds. The Guru blessed the villagers for their 
good milch cattle. A shrine, called Gurdwara 
Patshahi IX, commemorates the Guru’s visit, 

Jg.s. 

BACHITRA NATAK (bachitra = marvellous, 
wondrous + natak = drama, play) is the name given 
a complex of compositions, commonly attributed 
to Guru Gobind Singh, assembled in the Dasam 
Granth. The most familiar section of compositions 
collectively called Bachitra Natak Granth is the 
Bachitra Natak itself, some of the others being 
compositions on Charidi, Avtarsm&Gian Prabodh. 

The autobiographical Bachitra Na.tak must 
have been completed before 1699, when Guru 
Gobind Sihgb inaugurated the Khalsa Panth, for 
the text does not refer to the event. The poem, 
however, contains a detailed description of the 
battle of Bharigaqi which (1688). The Bachitra 
Natak opens with an invocation to Bhagauti, i.e. 


BACHITTAR SINGH, BHAl 

sword embodying the divine principle of justice. 
In the second canto the poet says that limitless is 
thtr'DiyineReality, fathomless its deeds. Theauthor 
theirsays that he would narrate his own story. The 
implication appears to be that the Divine has 
relevance for man only in its role in the human 
context. This seems to be the reason why the poet 
provides his story with a long preface (cantos 2-5) 
giving its mythical, legendary, historical and 
genealogical antecedents which link the action in 
heaven to that on the earth- In the sixth canto, the 
narrative becomes more personal. The poet tells 
us about his previous life, God’s command for him 
to come to this earth, his unwillingness, God 
proclaiming him His son, and the Guru’s warning 
that he be not taken as God or God’s incarnation. 
Cantos 7 to 13 deal with Guru’s departure from 
Anandpur for Paopta because of the hostilities of 
the neighbouring hill chiefs, attack by Fateh Shah 
of Srinagar followed by description of the armed 
conflicts at Bhangapi, Nadauij, etc. 

Bachitra Natak Is a clear and strong statement 
of God’s and Guru Gobind Singh’s role in history. 
That is what gives it central importance in the 
formation of Sikhism. GunI Gobind Sirigh 
confirmed the preceding Gurus’ teaching centring 
on the oneness and perfection of the Absolute. 
Such oneness also implied the essential perfection 
of creation as part of the Absolute, But creation is 
perfect only in relation to the Creator not in itself. 
If human life is believed to be a separate and 
complete affair in itself, selfishness prevails and 
human existence is perverted. Men thus immersed 
in the world are eventually chastised by God. Since 
evil is in man’s perspective, it must be remedied in 
human terms; the visible action in God’s war on 
evil must be performed by men of realization. The 
Guru’s proclamation of his gospel is but a readiness 
to fight in God’s name and when he goes to battle, 
he does God’s work. No wonder, he always wins. 
The Bachitra Natak is thus a confident call to saints 
to put on arms in continuation and transformation 
of earlier Sikhism. 

S.S.D, 

BACHITTAR SINGH, BHAI (d. 1705), warrior and 
martyr, was the second son of Bhai Mani Ram, a 
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BACHITTAR SINGH, BHAI 

Parmar Rajput and devotee of the Gurus. One of 
the five brothers presented by their father for 
service to Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708), he 
joined the order of the KhSlsa on the historic 
Vaisakhi day, 30 March 1699, and shot into 
prominence during the first battle of Anandpur 
against the hill chieftains, when, on 1 September 
1700, he was selected by Guru Gobind Singh to 
face a drunken elephant brought forth to batter 
down the gate of the Lohgaph Fort. Bachittar Singh 
also took part in actions at Nirmohgarh and Basali 
and in the last battle of Anandpur. On the fateful 
night of 5-6 December 1705, when Anandpur was 
evacuated, he was one of those who safely crossed 
the torrential Sarsa rivulet and was wounded in an 
encounter with a body of irregulars near Malikpur 
Rarighpari. He was carried to Kofia Niharig Khan 
where he died two days later (8 December 1705). 

P.s. 

BACHITTAR SINGH, BHAl(<i 1921),wasagram&/ 
(officiant) at the gurdwara in Chakk No. 85 Palla 
Chanda Singhvala in Sheikhupura. Nothing is 
known about percentage on childhood. On the 
night of 19-20 February 1921, he joined the jatha 
that was proceeding to Nankapa Sahib, where he, 
along with other members of the jatha, was 
showered with bullets by the Mahant’s men. 
■SeeNANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

BADDHAL KOTLA, village 4 km northwest of 
Kiratpur in Ropap district of the Punjab, is sacred 
to Guru Hargobind, who used to pass through here 
following the chase. He got a well dug here for the 
benefit of the villagers. The shrine established near 
the well is now called Gurdwara Mitthasar (lit. pool 
of sweet water) Jhipa Sahib Patshahi Chhevin. 

Gn.S. 

BAPPON, village 10 km southeast of Mahilpurin 
Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab, has a historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Baba Ajit Singh, commemorating 
the visit in March 1703 of Sahibzada Ajit Sirigh, 
the eldest son of Guru Gobind Sirigh. The 
Sahibzada, on his way back from Bassi Kalari where 
he had gone to rescue a young Brahmarj bride from 
the clutches of the local Pathaij chieftain, halted 
here to cremate one of his warriors, Bhai Karam 


BAGHDAD 

Sirigh, who had since succumbed to his injuries 
suffered at Bassi 

Gn.S. 

BADRI NATH (d. 1871), son of Pandit Gobind 
Ram who migrated from Kashmir to the Punjab at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, entered 
Maharaja Raijjit Singh’s army as a soldier in 1821, 
rising to the rank of colonel in 183 5. He saw plenty 
of fighting during his service career including the 
action at Peshawar (1834). During the uprising of 
1857, the Fort of Multan, the magazine and the 
treasury were entrusted to Badri Nath’s corps and 
he was granted Order of British India for his 
services. He retired from service in 1861 and in 
1871. 

S.S.B. 

BAGGA SINGH, BHAI (1893-1921), was the son 
of Bhai Gariga Sirigh of Chakk No. 38 Deva 
Singhvala in Sheikhupura district. He took part in 
the Gurdwara Reform movement, and was a 
member of the Dharovali Akali Jatha led by Bhai 
Lachhman Sirigh, which went to Nankapa Sahib. 
He attained martyrdom there on 20 February 1921. 
SeeNANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

BAGHAR SINGH, BHAI, killed in 1740, was the 
youngest son of Bhai Alam Sirigh Nachna, of 
Duburji village in Sialkot district, a warriorin Guru 
Gobind Singh’s retinue at Anandpur. His elder 
brothers, Mohar Sirigh and Amolak Sirigh, too, 
died fighting along with their father in the battle 
ofChamkaur on7 December 1705. Ashe grew up, 
Baghap Sirigh also joined the ranks of the Khalsa. 
That was the time when Sikhs faced severe State 
persecution, Baghap Sirigh was also arrested and 
tortured, and his body was stretched on a revolving 
wheel before he was beheaded at Lahore in 1740. 

M.G.S. 

BAGHDAD, capital of Iraq, situated on the banks 
of Dajala (Tigris) River, has a historical shrine 
dedicated to Guru Nanak, who visited here on his 
way back from Mecca and Madina early in the 
sixteenth century. Here he held discourses with 
some local Sufi saints. A memorial platform was 
raised on the spot where the Guru and his 
companion, Mardana, the Muslim bard, had 
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stopped. A few years later, a room was constructed 
and a stone slab, the date thereon now reading 
917 Hijrl with an inscription in Ottoman Turkish 
was installed in it. 

M.G.s. 

BAGHEL SINGH (d. 1802), who succeeded in 1765 
Karofa Singh as leader of the Karorsirighia 
chiefship, is celebrated in Sikh history as the 
vanquisher of Delhi. A Dhalival latt, Baghel Singh 
arose from the village of Jhabal, in Amritsar district, 
to become a formidable force in the cis-Sutlej 
region. The Mughals, the Ruhilas, the Mara.thas 
and the English sought his friendship. In the wake 
of the decay of Mughal authority in the Punjab 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century 
when the Sikhs began extending their influence, 
Baghel Singh took possession of portions of the 
Jalandhar Doab and established himself at Hariaija, 
near Hoshiarpur. Soon after the Sikh conquest of 
Sirhind in January 1764, he extended his arms 
towards Kama!, occupying a number of villages. 
In February 1764, Sikhs in a body of40,000 under 
the command of Baghel Singh and other leading 
warriors crossed the Yamuna and captured 
Saharanpur and overran the territory of Najib ud- 
Daulah. The combined forces of Sikhs and Ruhilas 
overran villages around the present site of New 
Delhi In March 1776, they defeated the imperial 
forces near Muzaffamagar. When in April 1781, 
Mirza Shall, a close relative of the Mughal prime 
minister, captured the Sikh military post at Indri, 
10 km south of Ladva, Baghel Singh retaliated by 
attacking Khalil Beg Khan of Shahabad who 
surrendered with 300 horse, 800 foot and 2 pieces 
of cannon. On 11 March 1783, Sikhs entered the 
Red Fort in Delhi and occupied the Diwan-i-Am, 
Mughal emperor, Shah Alam II, made a settlement 
with them agreeing to allow Baghel Singh to raise 
gurdwaras on Sikh historical sites in the city and 
realize 37.5% of all the octroi duties in the capital. 
Baghel Singh stayed in Sabzi Maijdi, with 4000 
troops, and took charge of the police station in 
Chandni Chowk, He located seven sites connected 
with the lives of the Gurus and had shrines raised 
thereon within the space of eight months, from 
April to November 1783. 


BAHADUR SHAH 

Baghel Sirigh died probably in 1802, at 
Hariana, in present-day Hoshiarpur district, 

H.R.G. 

BAGH SINGH VIRK (d. 1806), a feudatory chief 
under Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He was an influential 
chief in the vicinity of Lahore when Ranjit Singh 
occupied the city in 1799. He accepted the 
Maharaja’s sovereignty and was appointed to 
command a unit of the army with a grant of jagt 
amounting to one and a half lakh of rupees, 
consisting of eighty-four villages. Bagb Singh died 
in 1806. 

G.N.S. 

BAHADURGARH, Fort, 9 km northeast of Patiala, 
marks the site of the old Saifabad Fort, the 
residence of Nawab Saif ud-Din Mahmud or Saif 
Khan. The Fort was acquired by Raja Amar Singh 
(1748-82) ofPa.tialain 1774 and was reconstructed 
by Maharaja Karam Singh (1798-1845) in 1837. 
The latter renamed it Bahadurgarh after Guru Tegh 
Bahadur who had visited the place more than once. 
He also raised two Gurdwaras, one outside the Fort 
and the other inside it, both honouring the memory 
of Guru. 

GURDWARA SRI GURU TEGH BAHADUR, 
BAHADURGARH, is about 200 metres north of 
the Fort. According to tradition, Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, during one of his travels through the 
Malva region, stayed here at the request of Nawab 
Saif Khan. Guru Tegh Bahadur is believed to have 
stayed here from 14 June to 17 September 1675. 
GURDWARA SRI GURU TEGH BAHADUR, 
BAHADURGARH FORT, is a modem construction 
enclosing the historical shrine built by Maharaja 
Karam Sirigh of Patiala. The original building, still 
intact, consists of a small room with a door on 
each of the four sides, radiating arches and a lotus 
dome. The entire interior surface is richly 
decorated with coloured-motifs. The outer surface 
of the walls, however, has since been plastered and 
colour-washed to match the colour scheme of the 
enclosing hall. 

M.G.S. 

BAHADUR SHAH (1643-1712), Mughal emperor 
of India from 1707 to 1712, Bora Muhammad 
Mu’azzam at Burhanpur on 14 October 1643, he 
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was actively employed by his father, Aurarigzib, 
from 1663 onwards for subduing the Kingdom of 
Bijapur and the Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golcorpja 
in the south. He was the governor of Kabul when 
news arrived of the death, on 20 February 1707, of 
Aurarigzib. The Emperor’s death was a signal for 
the usual war of succession. Bahadur Shah, who 
had the reputation of being liberal in his religious 
policy, requested Guru Gobind Sirigh for help and 
the Guru sent a body of Sikhs to fight on his side 
in the battle of Jajau to defend his rightful claim to 
the crown. Bahadur Shah won the battle on 8 June 
1707, and Guru Gobind Sirigh came to Agra on 23 
July 1707 to pay him a formal visit. The Emperor 
thanked the Guru and presented him with a khill’at 
including a jeweled scarf, a dhukhdhukhi and an 
aigrette or kalghi The Guru’s attendant who waited 
outside the hall was called in to carry the dress of 
honour to his camp, contrary to the Mughal 
practice of the recipient having to put it on in the 
court. This meeting became the starting-point of 
parleys between the Guru and the Emperor on the 
question of the State’s religious policy. But 
Bahadur Shah had to leave suddenly for the Deccan 
to quell a rebellion by his brother, Kam Bakhsh. 
Guru Gobind Sirigh traveled south with him to 
continue the negotiations which, however, 
remained inconclusive. 

On his return in 1710 from the Deccan after a 
successful campaign, Bahadur Shah found Banda 
Sirigh Bahadur occupying territory in Punjab. He 
passed prohibitory laws against the Sikhs and 
issued, on 10 December 1710, a general warrant 
for the faujdars to kill Sikhs, wherever found but 
despite all the strict measures he could not control 
Banda Sirigh and the Sikhs and died on 27 February 
1712. 

S.R.S. 

BAHER, village in Patiala district, has a historical 
shrine dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur who, 
according to local tradition, made a brief halt here 
on his way from Nandpur Kalaur to Dadu Majra- 
Bhagraija. 

M.G.S. 

BAHILO, BHAI (1553-1643), of Phaphre, in 
present-day Bathinda district of the Punjab, and a 


BAHORU, BHAI 

prominent Sikh of his time. He was originally a 
follower of Sultan Sakhi Sarwar and a local priest 
of that sect. In 1583, he visited Amritsar at the 
invitation of Guru Arjan. Bahilo was converted 
the moment he saw the Guru, He dedicated the 
labour of his hands to the excavation of the holy 
tank and construction of the Harimandar, then in 
progress at Amritsar. He also supervised the baking 
of bricks in a kiln. His descendants continue to 
live in Phaphre. There are some relics including a 
few garments, a gold coin and a dagger which the 
family claims to have been bestowed by Guru 
Gobind Sirigh upon one of their ancestors, Bhai 
Des Raj. Bhai Bahilo was a poet and eight old 
manuscripts containing verse attributed to him are 
still extant. 

T.S. 

BAHIR JACHCHH or Bahir Jakkh, a village in 
Patiala district, situated on the left bank of the 
Sarasvati, a small stream sacred to the Hindus, 
commemorates the visit of Guru Tegh Bahadur, 
who is believed to have stayed here with a devotee, 
Malla, a carpenter by trade. A small mud hut 
marked the site until Maharaja Karam Sirigh, of 
Patiala had a proper gurdwara built here in 1840. 

M.G.S. 

BAHIRVAL, village in Lahore district of Pakistan, 
is sacred to Guru Arjan (1563-1606), who once 
visited it during his travels in these parts. According 
to tradition, the brackish water of a well became 
sweet with the Guru's blessing. Gurdwara Patshahi 
V marked the site where the Guru had sojourned. 

M.G.S. 

BAHORA, BHAI, a goldsmith, who once came to 
Goindval to see Guru Arjan and seek his blessing. 
He confessed to the Guru that he cheated his 
customers skimping their gold. The Guru advised 
him to live by honest labour and share his eamings 
with others in God’s name. Bahopa became a 
devoted disciple, and is remembered in Sikh 
tradition with honour. 

T.S. 

BAHORU, BHAI, of Lahore, received initiation at 
the hands of Guru Arjan. He provided halting space 
and his guise to Bhai Bidhi Chand as he went to 
Lahore to rescue the second of the two horses which 
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gAHR ul-mawwaj 

were being brought by Bhai Karori as an offering 
to the Guru but were taken away by the faujdar of 
Lahore. 

T.S. 

BAHR UL-MAWWAJ (lit. stormy or tempestuous 
•-ea), also known as Akhbar us-Salatin, is a 
comprehensive work on Muslim history, by 
Muhammad ‘Ali Arisari, divided into nine parts 
and 49 sections. Its last part, divided into six 
sections, deals with Indian Timurides (i.e. the 
Mughals), with an account of Nadir Shah and the 
Durranis down to 1796. References relevant to the 
Punjab and to Sikh history include martyrdom of 
the sons of Guru Gobind Singh; practices of the 
Sikhs; Mughal campaign against Banda Singh 
Bahadur; struggle between the sons of Zakariya 
Khan; the holocaust of 1762; Sikhs’ relations with 
Zabita Khan Ruhila; and the unsuccessful 
expedition of ‘Abdul Ahd Khan against the cis- 
Sutlej Sikh chiefs in 1779. 

S.H.A. 

BAIHBAL KALAN or Bahibal Kalan, village 12 
km southeast of Kot Kapura in Faridko.t district of 
the Punjab, claims a historical Gurdwara Tibbi 
Sahib, in memoiy of Guru Gobind Singh who halted 
here for a short while during his westward journey 
in December 1705. 

M.G.S. 

BAINTANSHER SINGH KlAN, by Nihal Singh, is 
a poem dealing with some gruesome events from 
the history of the Sikhs - murders in 1843 of the 
Sikh monarch Maharaja Sher Singh, his young son 
Partap Singh, and minister Dhian Singh Dogra at 
the hands of Sandharivalia collaterals, Ajit Singh 
and Lahipa Singh, and of the latter at the hands of 
Dhian Singh’s son, Hira Singh, and his supporters. 
No biographical details about the poet are known, 
except that he was a witness to these tragic events. 
These murders occurred on 15-16 September 1843, 
followed by Duleep Singh’s installation on the 
throne (24). The poem does not mention any other 
event, not even the sequential murders of Hira 
Singh and his confidant Pandit Jalla which took 
place on 21 December 1844, leading to the 
presumption that it was composed immediately 
after Sher Singh’s assassination. According to the 


baisakhi 

poet, the poem comprises thirty-four stanzas (but 
in fact it contains thirty-three), with a couplet each 
at the beginning and at the end. The poet traces 
Sher Singh’s unpopularity among the army to 
dismissal by him of some old soldiers and he does 
not conceal his hatred of the Sandbarivalias, 
though he gives them credit for their soldierly feats 
(26). 

D.S. 

BA IRAQIS, or Vairagis, are a sect of Hindu ascetics, 
eschewing colour or passion and detached from 
all worldly allurements. Founded by Sri Anand, 
the 12th spiritual descendant of Ramanand, the 
sect comprises a class of nomadic penitents, living 
a secluded life of extreme poverty, wearing 
minimum of clothing and living on begging. The 
Sikh texts espouse the householder’s life rejecting 
renunciation and contain passages criticizing the 
life style of the Bairagis. According to the Sikh 
point of view, a true Bairagi is one who cultivates 
a sense of bairag, i.e. detachment, towards the 
material world while still living the life of a 
common householder, adheres to high moral and 
ethical standards, and attunes himself completely 
to the Will of God, constantly meditating upon 
His name. 

B.S.N. 

BAIRARL SeeSIKH DEVOTIONAL MUSIC 
BAISAKHA SINGH, DlWAN (d. 1844), soldier and 
administrator in the service of Maharaja Raijjit 
Singh, was the son of Diwan Kahn Singh 
Chamiarivala. In 1831, he accompanied Karivar 
Sher Singh and General Ventura to Peshawar to 
put down the tumult and also served as special 
assistant to Sher Singh as governor of Kashmir. 
Owing to some complaints received against him, 
he was recal led to Lahore, tried for fraud, and fined 
1,25,000 Rupees. He regained the Darbar’s favour 
in 1835 but again 1844, he earned the displeasure 
of Raja Hira Singh, the prime minister, and fled 
Lahore to take refuge with Bhai Bir Sirigh of 
Naurangabad. He was captured by a force led by 
Mian Labh Singh and executed in May 1844, 

G.S.Ch. 

BAISAKHI, or Vaisakhi, a seasonal festival popular 
in the Punjab which takes place on the first day of 
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the solar month of Vaisakh of the Indian calendar. 
Traditionally, the festival was celebrated as the 
harbinger of happiness and pleiity being closely 
connected with harvesting. As some Sikh texts 
record. Guru Nanak was bom during the month of 
Vaisakh. Guru Amar Das is also said to have started 
an annual congregational fair at Goindval on the 
occasion of Vaisakhi. It became customary for 
distant saiigatso f Sikhs to assemble at the seat of 
the Gurus on every Vaisakhi (and Divali) day. With 
the inauguration by Guru Gobind Singh of the 
Khalsa on 1 Vaisakh 1756 Bk, Vaisakhi became 
an important festival on the Sikh calendar. The 
Sikhs everywhere celebrate Vaisakhi 
enthusiastically as birthday anniversary of the 
Khalsa. Until the partition of the Punjab in 1947, 
the largest attended Vaisakhi fairs were those of 
Panja Sahib, in Attock district, and Eminabad, in 
Gujrahwala district (now both in Pakistan). The 
most important venues now are the Golden Temple, 
Amritsar, Takht Damdama Sahib at Talvandi Sabo, 
in Bathipda district, and Takht Kesgarh Sahib, 
Anandpur Sahib, in Ropar district, all in the 
Punjab. 

S.S.V.B. 

BAJAK, village 30 km southwest of Bathiijda, is 
sacred to Guru Gobind Singh, who visited it in 
1706. The villagers turned out with pitchers full 
of milk to serve him as he arrived. Sukkhu and 
Buddhu, two sadhusofthe Divanasect, who earlier 
nurtured enmity against the Guru also, became his 
devotees here, Gurdwara Patshahi 10, 
commemorating Guru Gobind Singh’s visit, is at 
the south-western edge of the village. 

M.G.S. 

BAJ SINGH (d. 1716), ofMirpur Patti, a village in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab. A devoted Sikh, he 
had received the rites of initiation at the hands of 
Guru Gobind Singh himself. He accompanied the 
Guru to the Deccan in 1708 and was one of the 
five Sikhs sent by him to the Punjab with Banda 
Singh Bahadur. He took part in all of Banda 
Singh’s major campaigns. For his fearlessness in 
battle, he came to be known as Baj Bahadur 
(Bahadur, lit. brave). After the Sirhind battle 
(1710), he was named administrator of the town. 


BALA, BHaI 


Baj Sirigh was captured at Gurdas Naiigal in 
December 1715 and taken to Delhi where he was 
executed in June 1716 along with Banda Singh 
and other companions. 

g.s.d. 

BAKAPUR DIVAN, a largely attended religious 
assembly {divan) of the Sikhs, held on 13-14 June 
1903 at Bakapur, a small village near Phillaur in 
the Punjab, marked a high point in Sirigh Sabha 
resurgence. The occasion was the conversion to 
Sikhism of Maulawi Karim Bakhsh, bom a Muslim, 
and his family of four sons and a daughter. Some 
Hindus of that village as well as Sikhs from among 
the audience were also initiated on that day. The 
sponsors were the Sri Guru Sirigh Sabha, Bhasaur, 
which under the leadership of Babu Teja Sirigh 
was very active in purifying Sikh ritual and 
establishing its autonomy. Among those who were 
initiated on the first day was Basant Sirigh (renamed 
Rapdhir Sirigh) of Nararigwal who rose to be a 
revolutionary and a saintly personage of much 
piety. On the second day, Karim Bakhsh (renamed 
Lakhbir Sirigh), aged 43, and 34 others including 
his four sons were given the amrit 

S.S.B. 

BAKHT KAUR, MATA, also called Lakhmi or 
Lakkho, was the mother of Guru Amar Das (1479- 
1574). Bom in a Duggal Khatri family, she was 
married to Baba Tej Bhan of Basarke Gillari, a 
village 12 km southwest of Amritsar. Four sons 
were bom to her, Guru Amar Das being the eldest 
The other three were Ishar Das, Khem Rai and 
Mapak Chand. 


Hn.S. 


BAKHT MALL and Tara Chand, masands'm Kabul, 
once led the sadgat of their area to the Punjab to 
wait on Guru Hargobind (1595-1644). Among the 
offerings they brought were two pedigree horses 
of excelling beauty, named Gulbagh and Dilbagh. 
On the way, these horses was seized by the Lahore 
governor. Later on, Bhai Bidhi Chand retrieved 
the horses by stratagem. 

See B IDHl CHAND, BHAI 


B.S. 

BALA, BHAI (1466-1544), who, according to 
popular belief, was a life-long companion of Guril 
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balachaur 

33 k, was the son of Chandar Bhan, a Sandhu 
Jatf of Talvarjdi Rai Bhoi, now Nankaqa Sahib in 
'aldstan. Three years senior in age to Guru Nanak, 
he was his childhood playmate. According to Bala 
Janam Sakhl he accompanied Guru Nanak on all 
his preaching odysseys. After Guru Nanak’s 
passing away, Guru Angad, invited Bala to narrate 
t0 him Guru’s life. Bhai Bala died in 1544 at Khadur 
Sahib. A memorial platform, within the precincts 
f Gurdwara Tapiapa Sahib, marks the site where 
his mortal remains were cremated. 

Among modem researchers, the identity of 
Bhai Bala is controversial as his name is mentioned 
by none of the earlier Sikh sources. 

Gn. S. 

BALACHAUR, near Jagadhri in Ambala district 
of Haryana, claims a historical shrine known as 
Gurdwara Agampura dedicated to Guru Gobind 
Singh. The Guru visited the place travelling from 
Kapal Mochan in 1688. 

Jg.S. 

BALA JANAM SAKHL owes both its name and 
reputation to Bhai Bala who, according to a 
tradition, was contemporary of Guru Nanak and 
accompanied him during his travels. Thus, the 
narrative was also considered the most authentic 
at least until the late 18th century. However, in the 
past century or so, this view has been vigorously 
challenged and demolished. As per internal 
endence, Bala, at the command of Guru Angad, 
dictated, as Paipa Mokha recorded, the narrative 
which he completed in two months and seventeen 
days. The text also relates the circumstances which 
brought Bala to Guru Nanak’s successor, Guru 
Angad 

According to a view, the Bala text may have 
been the work of the Hindalis or a seventeenth 
century text with interpolations by the Hindalis. 
Amongst the numerous extant manuscripts of this 
tradition, two principal recensions are to be found. 
Whereas the earlier terminates the narrative prior 
to Gurfl Nanak’s death, the latter has Guru Arigad 
relate this episode for Bhai Bala’s benefit. The 
oldest of the extant Bala manuscripts is the earliest 
of all Janam Sakhi manuscripts of whatever 
tradition. It bears the date 1715 Bk/AD 1658 and 


BALAK SINGH. BABA 

is in a private collection in Delhi. However, a 
critical analysis of the linguistic characteristics of 
Bala and Puritan Janam Sakhis reveals that the 
language of the latter is older than that of the Bala 
Janam Sakhi 

W.H.M. 

BALA JHINGAN, a learned Brahmap who was 
known for his skill in debate and discourse. 
Accompanied by another learned Brahman, Kishna, 
he visited Guru Arjan. Both confessed that despite 
their knowledge of the sacred texts, they had 
obtained little spiritual advantage. The Guru 
advised them to address their preachings to 
themselves and act on those preachings. 

T.S. 

BALAK SINGH, BABA (1785-1862), mentor of 
Babg Ram Singh, acknowledged to be the 
forerunner of the Namdhari movement, was bom 
in 1841 Bk/AD 1785 to Dial Singh and Mata Bhag 
Bhari in village Chhoi in Afrock district, now in 
Pakistan. Balak Singh took from a young age to 
the family business of providing supplies to the 
garrison in the fort at Hazro, close to his native 
village. He was married to Mai Toti. No more 
biographical information is available about him 
except that he was a man of religious disposition 
and while at Hazro he was deeply influenced by 
Bhagat Jawahar Mall. He soon attracted followers 
from among the inhabitants of Hazro and from 
among the garrison in the fort. Baba Ram Singh, 
who succeeded him as head of the sect, was one of 
the garrison here. The religious and ethical code 
of conduct preached by Baba Balak Singh 
included constant meditation on the 
Transcendental Reality; bathing at least thrice 
daily; not to use a leather bucket for drinking water; 
performing marriage rites according to the Anand 
ceremony; offering as sacrament kafahprasadworfh 
one and a quarter rupee every month; and not to 
eat food cooked by anyone outside of the Sikh 
faith. Giving of dowry, meat-eating and use of 
alcohol were totally prohibited. Honest labour and 
truth-telling were the virtues prized most. 

Baba Balak Singh built at Hazro a place where 
his followers used to meet regularly. It was here 
that Baba Ram Singh, came to meet him around 
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BALB1R SINGH, RAJA 

1860. He died at Hazro on 6 December 1862. 

D.S. 

BALBlR SINGH, RAJA (1869-1906), bom on 30 
August 1869, the son of Raja Bikram Singh, 
ascended the throne of FaridkoJ state on 16 
December 1898. He ruled for barely eight years, 
yet his reign was marked by new buildings such as 
the Victoria Memorial Clock Tower and the Raj 
Mahal he constructed and the gardens he laid out. 
He also did much to develop and promote the 
breeding of horses and cattle in the state. The first 
three of the four volumes of the monumental 
FarldkQt Tika, were published during his time. 

Raja Balbir Singh died in February 1906. 

S.S.B. 

BALDEV SINGH (1902-1961), industrialist, 
politician and the first Defence Minister of India 
at Independence, was bom on 11 July 1902, of a 
Sikh family of Dummoa, in Ropar district of the 
Punjab. His father, Inder Singh, who started life as 
a government official rose to be a steel magnate at 
Jamshedpur, in Bihar. Baldev Singh, after his 
education at Ambala and then at Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, joined his father’s firm as a director. 
Returning to the Punjab during the mid-1930’s, 
he made his debut in politics fighting the first 
elections to the provincial assembly in early 1937, 
and won as a candidate of the Panthic (Akali) Party. 
He, along with Master Tara Singh, Sir Jogendra 
Singh and Sardar Ujjal Sirigh, was chosen to 
represent the Sikh community before the Cripps 
Mission in 1942. Baldev Singh was sworn in as 
Development Minister on 26 June 1942 in the 
Sikandar HayatKhan government. In 1946, Baldev 
Sirigh was chosen a member of the delegation to 
present to it the Sikh viewpoint to the Cabinet 
Mission. He also met the Mission separately to 
seek special protection for the Sikhs. He favoured 
a united India with safeguards for the minorities, 
but, if partition of the country became inevitable, 
he wanted re-demarcation of the boundaries of the 
Punjab, slicing off the Muslim dominated divisions 
of Rawalpindi and Multan to secure the Sikhs the 
balance of power in the remaining Punjab. The 
Cabinet Mission scheme put forward on 16 May 
1946 was rejected by the Sikhs. Baldev Sirigh 


BALU HASNa 

joined as Defence Minister in the Cabinet headed 
by Jawabarlal Nehru as the Sikhs’ nominee on 2 
September 1946. After Independence, Baldev 
Singh as Defence Minister had to arrange the 
division of personnel, equipment and military 
installations between the two countries, and 
provision of escorting convoys of refugees from 
and to Pakistan. New challenges came with the 
Pakistan-aided invasion of Kashmir and police 
actions in Junagarh and Hyderabad. 

Baldev Sirigh was not only a member of the 
Congress government, but was also a leading 
representative of his community which brought in 
its train further responsibilities. He contested and 
won the first two elections (1952 and 1957) to 
Lok Sabha but was not given a berth in the Cabinet 
His health began to deteriorate and after a 
prolonged illness he died in Delhi on 29 June 1961. 

k.s. 

BALH.See BHATT BANI 
BALLU, BHAI, a barber who embraced the Sikh 
faith at the hands of Guru Arigad, came into 
prominence in the time of Guru Amar Das when, at 
the instance of the sarigat ; he persuaded the Guru 
to come out of his seclusion. Ballu also 
accompanied the Guru during visits to Kurukshetra 
and Haridvar. He also joined hands with Bhai Pare 
in inaugurating, with the Guru’s approval, an 
annual fair at Goindval to celebrate Vaisakhi. 
According to tradition, it was on his suggestion 
that Emperor Akbar made a gi_ft of some land to 
the Guru’s daughter, Bibi Bhani. It was on this site 
that the holy city of Amritsar was laid out later on. 

B.S.D. 

BALU HASNA (1564-1660), Sikh preacher and 
the first head of a dhuaii or branch of the Udasi 
sect, was bom the son of Papdit Hardatt and Mai 
Prabha of Srinagar (Kashmir) on 13 November 
1564. His original name was Balu. Accompanying 
his elder brother, Alu, better known as Bhai Almast, 
he came to Amritsar in 1604 and received 
instruction from Guru Arjan. Of Guru Hargobind 
he was a constant companion. Happy go lucky by 
temperament, he always bore a smile on his face so 
that the.Guru gave him the appellation of Hasna, 
lit. the laughing one. At the instance of Guru 
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BALVAW. RAI 

Hargobind, he joined Baba Gurditta, the Guru’s 
eldest son and the spiritual successor of Baba Sri 
Chand. Baba Gurditta deputed him to preach the 
tenets of Sikhism in the Pothohar region (north¬ 
western Punjab) to which task he dedicated the 
remaining years of his life. 

Balu Hasna passed away at Peshawar on 2 

December 1660. 

P.S.P. 

BALVAND, RAI, a rababi or rebeck player in the 
time of Guru Arjan and co-composer with Satta, 
said to be his brother, of a Utrincluded in the Guru 
Granth Sahib in the Ramkali musical measure, He 
was by birth a mirasi Muslim minstrel and 
genealogist, and sang the sacred hymns to the 
accompaniment of rebeck. Not much authentic 
biographical information is available about him 
except that he and his brother, Satta, were 
contemporaries with Guru Arjan (1563-1606) for 
whom they recited sabda-kirtan, According to 
another tradition, they started their career under 
Guru Ahgad and continued to serve the Gurus until 
the time of Guru Arjan. 

Guru Arjan is said to have once rebuked him 
for his arrogance in refusing Bhai Buddha’s request 
for reciting a hymn. Again, he asked the Guru for a 
day’s offering to meet expenses of a marriage in 
the family, but when he felt that these offerings 
were short of his expectations, he left the Guru. 
However, soon they felt discarded by the Guru and 
the Sikhs. They developed leprosy of which they 
were cured only after they sought the Guru’s 
forgiveness. They then composed a Var, popularly 
known as Jikks di Var, in praise of the Gurus. They 
perceived all the Gurus as sharing the same spirit. 

Both Balvand and Satta are said to have passed 
away at Lahore in the time of Guru Hargobind 
(1595-1644) and were buried on the bank of the 
River Ravi. 

F,S. 

BALVANT SINGH CANADIAN (1882-1917), a 
Ghadrite. was born on 14 September 1882 at 
Khurdpur in Jalandhar district of the Punjab. His 
father, Budb Singh, lived in easy circumstances. 
For his education, Balvant Singh was sent to the 
middle school at Adampur. But he left off midway 


; BAMBELl 

after an early marriage. As he grew up, he joined 
the army as a soldier. While serving at Mardan, he, 
under the influence of Sant Karam Sirigh, became 
a devout Sikh. He resigned from the army in 1905 
and migrated to Canada next April. He played a 
leading part in establishing the first gurdwara at 
Vancouver which was opened in a rented house on 
22 July 1906. In 1908-09, when the Canadian 
government decided to transfer all Indian settlers 
of British Columbia to Honduras, Balvant Sirigh 
and Sant Teja Sirigh helped them in their struggle. 
Balvant Sirigh was the treasurer of the Hindustan 
Association, formed in 1909, which campaigned 
against the restrictive immigration laws enforced 
by the Canadian government. He met Baba Gurdit 
Sirigh of Komagafa Maru at a Japanese port on 19 
April 1914 and helped him in raising funds to pay 
off part of the liability. 

Back in Canada, he was nominated a member 
of the Shore Committee set up to organize relief 
for Komagata Maru passengers, Bhai Balvant 
Sirigh was arrested along with one Meva Sirigh 
Lopoke and two others on charge of importing 
arms from the United States. The police tried to 
implicate Bhai Balvant Sirigh also in a case of 
shooting and took him into custody, but was let 
off after two months for want of any evidence. 
However, be was forced to leave Canada with his 
family. He sent his family to India and himself 
stayed in Shanghai to preach revolution among 
the Indian community. In July 1915, he went to 
Thailand to join a group of Ghadrites who had 
arrived from the United States to work up a rising 
in Burma. But he fell sick and had to be admitted 
to hospital, from where he was arrested. He was 
brought to the Punjab and tried in the third (second 
supplementary) Lahore conspiracy case, He was 
awarded death penalty, with forfeiture of property. 
He was hanged in Central jail at Lahore on 30 
March 1917. 

G.S.D. 

BAMBELl (also referred to locally as Dugg- 
Bambeli near Phagawaja in the Punjab, is sacred 
to Guru Har Rai who visited here during one of bis 
journeys between Kartarpur and Kiratpur. 
Gurdwara Cbaunta Sabib Patshahi VII marks the 
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site where the Guru had halted. Two Sikh penants 
close to the Gurdwara mark the spots sacred to two 
Babar Akalis martyrs. 

M.G.S. 

BAMBlHA, village 36 km southwest ofBathipda, 
has a historical shrine dedicated to Guru Gobind 
Singh, who, visited here during his journey from 
Muktsar to Talvapdi Sabo in 1706. Gurdwara 
Patshahi Dasvin commemorates the visit. 

M.G.S, 

BANARASI DAS, alias Banarasi Babu, who 
professed to be a Kuka Sikh, was originally a 
resident of Allahabad. Widely travelled, he had 
been to England in 1885-86 where he had met the 
deposed Maharaja Duleep Singh. On bis return 
from England he preached insurrection against the 
British. He wielded considerable influence among 
the Hindus who venerated him as a person of 
sanctity. He was .arrested in 1886 but was released 
on 16 February 1887 as a result of the amnesty 
granted on the occasion of the golden jubilee of 
Queen Victoria. 

K.S.T. 

BANARASI, MATA, grandmother of GuruNanak 
and mother of Baba Kalu or Kaliarj Rai, was the 
wife of Shiv Ram. _ 

.See SHIV RAM, BABA 

Gn.S. 

BANDAI, name given to the followers of Banda 
Singh Bahadur (1670-1716), who regarded him 
not only as a military leader but also as Guru next 
to Guru Gobind Singh in spiritual succession. A 
small number of Bandai Sikhs still survive. They 
reverence the Guru Granth Sahib as their Scripture 
and most of them also undergo the Khalsa 
initiatory rites, but Banda Singh Bahadur is for 
them their eleventh Guru. 

Sd.S. 

BANDA SINGH BAHADUR (1670-1716), Sikh 
warrior who for the first time seized territory for 
the Khalsa and paved way for the ultimate conquest 
of the Punjab by them, was bom Lachhman Dev 
on 27 October 1670 at Rajauri in the Punchh 
district of Kashmir. His father, Ram Dev, was a 
ploughman. Lachhman Dev had a very tender heart 
and the sight of a dying doe during one of his 


BANDA SINGH BAHADUR 

hunting excursions turned him into an ascetic. He 
first received instruction from a mendicant, Janaki 
Prasad, and then joined Bairagi Ram Das and was 
given the name of Madho Das. He leamt yoga from 
Yogi Aughar Nath of Nasik. Then he established a 
math (monastery) of his own at Nanded on the left 
bank of the River Godavari. Here he had an 
encounter with Guru Gobind Singh on 3 September 
1708. The Guru administered him vows of the 
Khalsa and gave him the name of Banda Singh, 
Blessed by Guru Gobind Singh who bestowed 
upon him a dram, a banner and five arrows as 
emblems of authority, and accompanied by five 
Sikhs - Binod Singh, Kahan Singh, Baj Singh, 
Daya Singh and Ram Singh - he set out towards 
the north determined to chastise the tyrannical 
■ Mughal faujdar of Sirhind. As he reached the 
Punjab, Sikhs began to rally round his standard. 
Ram Singh and Tilok Singh, the ancestors of 
Phulklaft rulers, provided material help. On 26 
November 1709, Banda Singh attacked Samapa, 
and then occupied Gburham, Thaska, Shahbad and 
Mustafabad. The town of Kapuri was razed to the 
ground. Next came the turn of Sadhaura, whose 
chief, ‘Usman Khan, tortured to death Sayyid 
Buddhu Shah, for having helped Guru Gobind 
Singh in the battle of Bhangapi Waztr Khan of 
Sirhind was killed in the battle of Chappar Chip 
on 12 May 1710, and on 14 May the city of Sirhind 
was captured. Banda Singh was now the virtual 
master of territories between the Yamuna and the 
Sutlej, yielding annual revenue of thirty-six lacs 
of rupees. He made the old Fort of Mukhlisgarh, in 
the safety of the Himalayas, his headquarters, 
renaming it Lohgaph. In 1710 he seized Saharanpur, 
but soon went back to Punjab to take Bafala, 
Kalanaur, Rahon and Pathankot. Except for the 
city of Lahore, the entire Majha and Riapki fell 
into his hands. He assumed the style of royalty 
and introduced a new calendar and struck coins in 
the name of Guru Nanak-Guru Gobind Sirigh. 
Banda Singh’s rule, though short-lived, had a far- 
reaching impact on the history of the Punjab. With 
it began the decay of the Mughal authority and 
the demolition of the feudal system of society. 
Banda Singh abolished the Zamindari system and 
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m ade the tillers masters of the land by conferring 
,>o them proprietary rights. He was liberal in his 
treatment of non-Sikhs many of whom joined the 
Sikh faith and took up arms under him. 

Banda Singh’s increasing influence roused 
the ire of the Mughal emperor Bahadur Shah who 
commanded the governors of Delhi and Oudh and 
,. t h er Mughal officers to punish the Sikhs. The 
order he issued on 10 December 1710 was a general 
warrant for the faujdars to kill the worshippers of 
Nanak, wherever found, In 1710, a massive 
fppenal force drove the Sikhs from Sirhind and 
other places to take shelter in the Fort of Lohgarh. 
Here Banda Singh was closely invested by sixty 
thousand horse and foot, but ofi the night of 10 
December 1710, he made a desperate but successful 
bid to escape. He was far from vanquished and, 
soon he ransacked the sub-mountainous state of 
BilSspur; Mapdi, Kullu and Chamba submitted to 
his authority of their own accord. Banda Singh 
and his companions were subjected to a most 
stringent siege at the village of Giirdas-Naiigal, 
near Gurdaspur. The supplies having run out, the 
Sikhs suffered great hardship for eight long months. 
The royal armies at last broke through and captured 
Banda Singh and his famishing companions on 7 
December 1715. They were at first taken to and 
paraded in the streets of Lahore and then sent to 
Delhi where they arrived on 27 February 1716. 
Banda Singh Bahadur and some of his companions 
were taken to the tomb of Khwaja Qutb ud-Din 
Bakhtyar Kaki, and offered the choice between 
Islam and death. Upon his refusal to renounce his 
faith, his four year old son, Ajai Sirigh, was hacked 
to pieces before his eyes. He himself was subjected 
to the harshest torments. His eyes were pulled out 
and hands and feet chopped off. His flesh was tom 
with red hot pincers and finally his body was cut 
up limb by limb. This occurred on 9 June 1716. 

G.S. 

BANDlBIR (Warrior Bound), a poem in Bengali 
by Rabindranath Tagore, based primarily on the 
works of McGregor and Cunningham, was 
composed by him in October-No vember 1899. The 
poem celebrates the heroism of the Sikh warrior 


BANl 

Banda Singh Bahadur (1670-1716), 

H.B. 

BAN I, Sanskrit vap/(meaning sound, voice, music; 
speech, language, diction; praise, laudation), refers 
in the specifically Sikh context to the sacred 
compositions as included in the Guru Granth Sahib, 
For Sikhs, Bapi or the compound Gurbapi (Guru’s 
baql) is the revealed word, Revelation is defined 
as the way God discloses and communicates 
Himself to humanity. There are different views on 
how he does this. According to the Sikh view, some 
individuals achieve mystic unity with God, and 
under divine inspiration they arrive at truths which 
they impart to the world. They were nevertheless 
conscious of their divine mission and described 
the knowledge and wisdom contained in their 
hymns as God-given. It is in this sense that Bapi is 
revelation for the Sikhs. It is for them God’s Word 
mediated through the Gurus. 

Bapi is sacred and the object of utmost 
veneration. That the Bapi was reverenced by the 
Gurus themselves even before it was compiled into 
the Holy Book is attested by some chronicles. Guru 
Nanak, the founder, had himself declared, “sabda, 
i.e, word or bani is Guru, the unfathomable spiritual 
guide” (GG, 635). “Sabda Guru enables one to swim 
across the ocean of existence and to perceive the 
One as present everywhere” (GG, 944). The content 
of the Bapi is God’s name, God’s praise and the 
clue to God realization, God is described both as 
immanent and transcendent, creator and immanent 
in His creation. He responds to the love of His 
creatures. Hukam or the Divine Law is the 
fundamental principle of God’s activity, Man’s 
duty is to seek an understanding of His hukam and 
to live his life wholly in accord with it. God is the 
source of grace (nadar) and it behoves man to make 
himself worthy of His grace. The Bapi, which is 
Guru in essence, brings this enlightenment to men. 
It shows the way. Listening to, reciting and 
becoming absorbed in Bapi engenders merit and 
helps one self-realization. The Bapi is all in the 
spiritual key. It is poetry of pure devotion, love 
and compassion. It is lyrical rather than 
philosophical, moral rather than cerebral. 

P.S.S. 
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BAtf! badarpur 

ban! BADARPUR is the name popularly given 
to what are in fact two separate villages Baiji and 
Badarpur, 6 km from Ladva in Kurukshetra district 
of Haryana. Guru Tegh Bahadur visited this place 
twice. The Guru had a well dug here for the benefit 
of the villagers. Platforms were constructed on sites 
sanctified by the Guru on the two occasions. Over 
the one, situated between the two villages, the 
construction of a shrine known as Gurdwara Guru 
Tegh Bahadur was made. 

M.G.S. 

BANIBHAGATANSATIK {sa.dk = exegesis or 
commentary) by Pandit Tara Singh Narotam is an 
exposition of the bagi or hymns of the bhaktas or 
saints (here the word implies contributors to the 
Guru Grantb Sahib other than the Gurus). The work 
was, according to inner evidence, completed in 
1939 Bk/AD 1882 and published in AD 1907. The 
book is divided into two parts, the first part (pp. 
386) covering the compositions of the bhaktas 
included in Sikh Scripture up to Raga Gujari and 
the second (pp. 522) covering the rest of them. 
The book opens with an Introduction in which the 
author states that bhakta bagi as included in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, was composed by Guru Arjan 
himself on behalf of the different saints and Sufis. 

D.S. 

BANI BIRD// PRATAP'is a collection of religious 
and devotional poetry in a mixture of Braj and 
Punjabi, written in Gurmukhi script by Baba Ram 
Das, a Divana sadhu. The volume is preserved in 
the (fera or monastery of the Divana sect at Patiala. 
The work, was completed on 23 April 1802, and 
published in 1981. The volume contains hymns 
under different musical measures and different 
poetical metres. The volume begins with verses 
eulogizing the guru whom the author identifies 
with God Himself (p.45). The author pays homage 
to the ten Gurus of the Sikh faith whom he regards 
one in spirit (pp. 40-43). There are verses on themes 
such as the importance of repeating the Divine 
Name, truthful living and devotion to the Guru. 
The volume also contains Was of Balmik and 
Draupadi as well as hymns lauding gods and 
goddesses from Hindu mythology and the bhaktas : 


banno, bhai 

It concludes with the Ragamala, 

. _ D.s. 

BANI PRANA SH or Sri Guru Bagi Prakash is a 
dictionary of the Guru Granth Sahib compiled by 
Sodhi Teja Singh. The author started working on 
it in December 1928, and got it printed in 1932. 
The original version of the dictionary, according 
to the author, was based on the Faridkot fika, but 
subsequently he incorporated into it a considerable 
amount of more material. The book provides 
explanation of difficult words and phrases on a 
given page of the Guru Granth Sahib. Selections 
of words and phrases have been liberally made 
and in places very simple words have been chosen 
for explanation. The author is not fully conversant 
with the grammar of old Punjabi and the 
significance of case-endings has not been 
understood and the lexical entries, in many cases, 
have been recorded without these inflexions, 
resulting in the loss of clarity. An index of the 
initial line of each sabda (hymn), arranged in 
alphabetical order, is given in the beginning. At 
the end, there is a short glossary of theological 
and mythological terms, Additional information 
has been provided wherever necessary in the form 
of footnotes, 

Hk. S. 

BANNO, BHAl (1558-1645), a prominent Sikh 
contemporary of Guru Arjan and Guru Hargobind, 
was the son of Bhai Bishan Dev Marigat, also 
called Khara Marigat. of Gujrat district (now in 
Pakistan), He was bom on Saturday, Vaisakh sudi 
13,1615 Bk/ 30 April 1558. Banno grew up with' 
a deeply religious disposition. He rendered 
diligent service during the construction of 
Harimandar at Amritsar, On the completion of the 
compilation of (Guru) Granth Sahib in 1604, he is 
said to have taken the volume to his village on 
way to Lahore to get it bound. He also got a copy 
made. The Guru returned the other copy to Bhai 
Banno which came to be known as Bhai Banno 
Vail Blr or Khare Vail Bfr. See SRI GURU GRANTH 
SAHIB. 

Bhai Banno continued to preach Sikh tenets 
till his death in Magh 1701 Bk/January 1645. 

M.G.S. 
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51 A isAVALINAMADASANPATSHAHFANKA 93 BANTA SINGH DH AMtAN 

martial law along with four others in the Valla 
Railway bridge case, and was sentenced to death 
and hanged on 12 August 1915, 

G.S.D. 

fk is not a genealogical table. It is a rapid BANTA SINGH, BHAI (1894-1921), one of the 

account, in rather incipient Punjabi verse, of the Nankana Sahib martyrs, was bom the son of Bhai 

ten Gurus and of Banda Singh Bahadur and some Bhola Sirigh philloh of village Biheta, in 
other Sikhs. Description of historical events and Hoshiarpur district, on 25 October 1894. As a youth, 
mythological elements occasionally overlap in this he had engaged in wrestling and gone out hunting, 

work. Its peculiar feature is the wealth of He excelled at performing kirtan. He enlisted in 

chronological detail it contains about the lives of 28th Punjabi Battalion in May 1911 and served 

the Gurus and the members of their families. But with his unit in Ceylon (now Sri Lanka) during 

the reliability of the dates recorded by the author 1913-15. When the Battalion moved to 

is not established. Mesopotemia (now Iraq) to take part in the First 

The book, completed in Jammu in AD 1769 Great War. Banta Singh was wounded in his right 
and comprising 2,564 stanzas, is divided into arm on 13 January 1916 and was retired on medical 

fourteen chapters. The first ten deal with the Ten grounds in August 1916. Back in his village, he 

Gurus. There is a chapter each on Banda Singh took to farming. He was one of the jafMon its way 

Bahadur, Jit (Ajit) Singh, adopted son of Mata to GurdwaraJanam Asthan at Nankaija Sahib where 

Sundari, and Mata Sahib Devari. The last chapter he fell a martyr on the morning of 20 February 
of the book alludes to the state of the Sikhs in the 1921. 

early decades of the eighteenth century, and Nee NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 
bestowal of goruship on the Adi Granth. He also _ G.S.G. 

mentions some prescriptions for the Sikhs which BANTA SINGH DHAMLAN (1900-1923), Babar 

are not in conformity with Sikh tenets. revolutionary, was bom at Dhamiari Kalari, in 

R.S.J. Jalandhar district. He went to the village primary 
BANTA SINGH (1890-1915), a Ghadr school, and joined the army serving in the 55th 

revolutionary, was bom the son of Buta Singh at Sikh Battalion for about three years. While in the 

Sarigval, in Jalandhar district of the Punjab. He army he came in contact with Babar Akalis and on 

passed his matriculation examination from the 16 February 1923, he resigned from the army and 

local D.A.V. High School and left for abroad, first joined the Babars. He was party to the Jamsher 

travelling to China and then onwards to America. Railway station dacoity (3 March 1923), murder 

In 1914, he returned home fired with revolutionary of Buta lambapdaro f Narigal Shaman (11 March), 

fervour. He established a school and a pailchayat and of Javala Singh, a notorious money-lender of 

in his village and undertook a tour of the district Kotli Bavadas (13 November), and in the second 

distributing Ghadr literature among the people and murderous attempt on the lives of Kabul Singh 

exhorting them to work for the freedom of the and his father-in-law, Labh Sirigh, who had got 

country. He was the leader of the group which Kishan Sirigh Gargajj arrested on 26 February 

attacked the guard posted at the Valla bridge, near 1923. 

Manarivala Railway Station in Amritsar district, On 2 December 1923 Jagat Sirigh, ofMuijder 

on the night of 11-12 June 1915 and captured six village, in Jalandhar district, helped police trap 

service rifles and 200 cartridges. The government Banta Sirigh in a chaubara( room on the first floor) 

announced a prize for his quest. Lured by this, in his village. The police set the room afire. While 

Banta Singh’s close relative, Partap Sirigh of Jaura trying to escape from the smouldering chaubara, 

in Hoshiarpur district, had him arrested on 25 June both Banta Sirigh and Javala Sirigh were killed. 

1915. He was tried in the Central Jail, Lahore, under K.M. 


B&flSA VALINAMA DASANPATSHAHIANKA 
is'a poeticized account of the lives of the Gurus by 
Kesar Sirigh Chhibbar. The term babsavalinama 
a genealogy. But, strictly speaking, this 
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BAOLl 

BAOLI or bavali is a masonry well with steps 
leading down to water level. This is perhaps the 
oldest type of well introduced when man had 
discovered the existence of sub-soil water. Before 
masonry art was developed, baolis must have been 
only shallow pits with a sloping path down to the 
water, vertical walls and dented steps confined only 
to rocky regions. Gradually as the arts of brick¬ 
making and masonry developed, baolis began to 
be constructed in the plains. During early Sikhism, 
successive Gurus had several baolis raised in 
several villages and towns across the Punjab, 
especially in areas where water was scarce. 

M.G.S. 

BARAH MAHA or BARAH MAS A, in Hindi, is a 
form of folk poetry in which the emotions and 
yearnings ofthe human heart are expressed in terms 
of the changing moods of Nature over the year. In 
this form of poetry, the mood of Nature in each 
particular month (of the Indian calendar) depicts 
the inner agony of the human heart which in most 
cases happens to be a woman separated from her 
spouse or lover. The tradition of Barah Maha poetry 
is traceable to classical epochs. In Punjabi, Guru 
Nanak’s Sarah Maha in the measure Tukhari is 
not only the oldest composition belonging to this 
genre but also the first in which the theme of love 
poetry has been transformed into that of spiritual 
import. He made the human soul the protagonist 
which suffers in transmigration as a result of its 
separation from the Supreme Soul. This is followed 
by Guru Aijan’s Barah Maha. Later some Sufi poets 
also wrote Barah Mahas. 

BARAH MAHA MAftfJH is Guru Arjan’s calendar 
poem in the measure Majh included in the Guru 
Granth Sahib (GG, 133-36). The opening verse of 
the composition presents the binary theme of the 
poem: the factual situation of the human soul’s 
sepration from the Divine Soul and its quest for 
union with Him. Tom asunder from her Immutable 
Origin, she suffers in transmigration. This existing 
tragedy is attributed to karmas which accumulate 
through successive births. Excluding the opening 
stanza which serves as a prologue and the 
concluding one which serves as epilogue, each of 
the intervening stanzas commences with the name 


BARAH MAHA or BARAH MASA 

of the month, beginning with Chet. By cherishing 
the Lord in the month of Chet one attains bliss 
abundant. Vaisakh, the following month, becomes 
gladsome only if one meets the Lord’s devotees 
who help him end his duality (3). Asar is scorching 
for those separated from the Spouse (5) and Sava?) 
is blessed for such of the united wives as cherish in 
their hearts the Name Divine (6). However, man’s 
own forgetfulness of God is the cause of all his 
suffering. All duality and pangs end as one by 
excelling good fortune attains union with the Lord 
(9). In the month of Magh, man must ‘bathe’ in the 
dust of the feet of the holy and remember His name, 
for thus alone can he wash off the dirt of past deeds 
(12). The poem concludes with the statement that 
for him, upon whom rests the Lord’s grace, all 
months and days and all timings are auspicious 
(14). 

BARAH MAHA TUKHARI, by GuruNanak, stands 
out in Sikh literature for its poetic splendour and 
philosophical import. The movement of the twelve 
months, including the lunar and solar days, and 
the effect of their transition upon beings of diverse 
species have been poignantly and picturesquely 
portrayed in this poem. Herein, time and space - 
universal as well as particular - have been richly 
fused in the person of a young bride ardently 
searching for her Divine Bridegroom through the 
cameos of the changing reality of the twelve 
months. 

Chet, the first month of the Indian calendar, is 
full of splendour. Nature at its glorious best. Every 
creature seems to have someone to celebrate the 
season’s beauty with. The young woman, then, is 
the only one who stands isolated. In the following 
month of Vaisakh the tree boughs get clothed in 
fresh leaf. The bride “sees” the newness in verdure 
and begs the Groom to come home. In the heat of 
Jeth, the earth bums like a furnace. This external 
heat drives all beings to inwardness. In the 
scorching month of Asar, the sun blazes in the 
skies, making all beings, big and small, suffer. 
Savaij brings welcome rain-showers. The earth is 
cooled and quenched, but not the bride, for her 
Groom is still away. Bhadori is the month of 
opulence: both land and rivers are in flood. The 
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BARAMULA 

milsating animate and inanimate worlds are 
coordinated into a vivid pattern. Juxtaposed to 
this bursting forth of Nature is the bride’s 
eolation. The bride’s actualization of Asuni 
(Asuj) is, in fact, a realization of her own self. 
Beguiled by a sense of duality, she stands forsaken 
by her singular Groom and remains in sepration. 
n ji e month of Kattak or Kartik, the days begin to 
get shorter and she feels closer to achieving union 
w jth the Groom. In the month of Maghar, the bride 
listens to the praise of her Divine Groom. The month 
of Poh presents a contrasting picture of cold white 
frost covering the earth sapping away rasa of all 
vegetation with the bride who, in her love for the 
charming Groom, would be savouring its rasa. In 
Magh, the month of pilgrimage, the bride realizes 
that the pilgrim seat is within herself. Finally in 
the month of Phagun, the bride effaces herself. With 
the ego gone, all desires and duality are ended. 
The twelve months thus are very important, for it 
is within them that the “interaction of timeless 
with time” takes place. In the final passage of the 
Birah Mi Shi, GuruNanak esteems all the months, 
seasons, and days as “bhale”- blessed. 

G. K. 

BARAMULA, a district town 52 km northwest of 
Srinagar in Kashmir. Guru Hargobind, stayed at 
Baramula for a few days during his visit to the 
valley in 1621. A memorial platform was later 
constructed on the site by devotees. A Gurdwara, 
originally named Kot Tirath but now known as 
Gurdwara Chhevin Patshahi, was established 
during the reign of Maharaja Rapjit Singh. Its 
building was badly damaged by an earthquake in 
1885 and was rebuilt in 1905. 

Gn. S. 

BARA SINGH, BHAI (1903-1921), one of the 
Nankana Sahib martyrs, was the son of Bhai Pala 
Singh of Bapdala village in Amritsar district. Some 
time after his birth on 23 October 1903, the family 
migrated to Chakk No. 71 Bapdala Bachan 
Sirighvala in the newly developed canal district 
of Lyallpur, now in Pakistan. Bara Singh received 
his preliminary education in the village gurdwara 
and joined, at the age of 13, Khalsa Pracharak 
Vidyala at Tam Taran, where besides scripture- 


BARELAVl, SAYYID AHMAD 

reading and study of Sikh lore he attained 
proficiency in kirtau (Sikh music). He was deeply 
affected by the attack, on 26 January 1921, by the 
priests of Darbar Sahib Tam Taran on a band of 
Akali reformers who had come for a negotiated 
settlement with them. The young and sensitive 
Bara Singh, felt disgusted, left off his studies and 
went home. Two of the six brothers of Bara Singh 
had already registered themselves as volunteers in 
the jatha of Bhai Lachbmai; Sirigh of Dharovali 
Bara Singh replaced his brother, Pritam Singh, in 
the jatha which was done to death within the 
gurdwara precincts at Nankana Sahib on the 
morning of 20 February 1921. See NANKANA 
SAHIB MASSACRE 

G. S. G. 

BARATH, a village in Gurdaspur district of the 
Punjab, has a historical shrine, Gurdwara Tap 
Asthan Baba Sri Chand Ji, popularly called 
Gurdwara Barath Sahib. Baba Sri Chand, the elder 
son of Guru Nanak, established a hermitage here 
which became the centre of the Udasi sect. Guru 
Arjan and, after him, Guru Hargobind travelled to 
Barath especially to meet him. 

M.G.S. 

BARELAVI, SAYYID AHMAD (1786-1831), 
leader of the militant Wahabi movement in India 
for the purification and rehabilitation of Islam, was 
bom at Rae Bareli, in present-day Uttar Pradesh, 
on 29 November 1786, in a Sayyid family. During 
1803-04, he set out for Lucknow with seven 
companions in search of employment. Unable to 
find employment there, he went to Delhi where he 
became a disciple of Shah Abdul Aziz, son of Shah 
Wallullah (1702-63) oftheNaqshbandi order. After 
a visit to Mecca in 1822, he proclaimed himself a 
reformer (mujtahid), preaching Wahabi doctrines. 
He gathered around himself a motley crowd of 
followers, religious enthusiasts, mullahs, 
mercenaries, and all those willing to wage war in 
the cause of Islam. Fearful of creating trouble in 
the British territory, he, in 1826, crossed over to 
Afghan-Sikh borders and reached the turbulent 
Yusafeai hills from where, he raised the cry of holy 
war (jihad) against the “infidel Sikhs” who, he 
proclaimed, had usurped all Afghan territories in 



BARGAR1 

India. In a manifesto issued in December 1826, he 
pledged himself to the total annihilation of Sikhs. 

On 21 December 1826, Sayyid Ahmad crossed 
the Sikh frontier and fell upon Akoju, near Attock, 
but had to retire, having lost a large number of his 
men. Early in 1827, about 80,000 Yusafzais and 
20,000 Durrani troops, with 8 guns, swelled the 
ranks of the Sayyid’s mujahidin. The mujahidin 
had some initial success but ultimately the Sikhs 
won the day. Sayyid Ahmad continued inciting 
the Afghan tribes against the Sikhs. In 1829, his 
men invaded Peshawar but the Sikh forces forced 
him to flee towards Hazara. In 1830, he was driven 
across the Indus, but soon again he fell upon 
Peshawar, and occupied the town. He was hailed 
as the Caliph of the Muslims, He installed himself 
as the ruler of Peshawar and struck coins in his 
name. However, his rule was short-lived. He 
surrendered Peshawar to the Sikh tributary and fled 
across Indus, but he was overtaken by Sikh forces 
under Prince Sher Singh and slain in a short action 
at Balakoj on 6 May 1831. 

S. S. B. 

BARGARI, in Faridko.t district of the Punjab, is 
sacred to Guru Gobind Singh who visited it in 
December 1705 on his way from Dina to Kot 
Kapura. A shrine was established later on the site 
on the northern edge of the village where the Guru 
had halted, Bargafi gained prominence in 1924 
during the Jaito campaign when the first Shahidi 
Jatha or band of Sikh volunteers, determined to 
reach Gurdwara Gahgsar or meet martyrs’ death, 
made its last overnight halt at this village. 

Gurdwara Patshahi Dasvin, inside a walled 
compound entered through a gateway, preserves 
the old sanctum, a 5 - metre square room. 

M.G.S. 

BARH, a town in Patna district of Bihar, is sacred 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur who stayed here during his 
tour of the eastern districts in 1666. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur stayed at what is known as Bari (larger) 
sarigat, situated in Chuna Khari Mohalla. 

M.G.S. 

BARHE, in Mansa district of the Punjab, is sacred 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur, who visited here, while 
travelling through the Malva country. Gurdwara 


BASANT Kl VAX 
Guru Tegh Bahadur Sahib commemorates the visit. 

M.G.S. 

BARLOW (d. 1845) an Englishman, taken prisoner 
of war of Afghanistan in 1841 escaped from prison 
and entered the service of Lahore Darbar in 1843, 
He fought against the British in the first Anglo- 
Sikh war. He was killed in action at Ferozeshah on 
21 December 1845. ‘ 

Gl.S. 

BARNA, village in Kurukshetra district of 
Haryana, is sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur who once 
stopped here while journeying from Kaithal to 
Kurukshetra. Several legends are connected with 
the Guru's visit here. 

M.G.S. 

BASALI, in Ropar district of the Punjab, has a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Guru Chaunki Jhira 
Sahib, dedicated to Guru Gobind Singh who after 
the battle of Nirmohgajji in October 1700 stayed 
here for several days at the invitation of the chief 
of Basall 

Gn.S. 

BASANT, a musical measure used in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. It is a Raga of the season of Basant 
(Skt. vasant) or spring, and during that season can 
be sung any time of day or night. Otherwise, it is 
reserved for the night between 9 p.m. and midnight. 
It is a very popular and melodious measure tracing 
its origin to the eighth century. In the Ragamala, 
as included in the Sikh scripture, it is recorded as a 
son of Hindol which is also a raga of spring. The 
only variant of Basant employed in the Guru Granth 
Sahib is Basant Hindol: the latter is not very 
popular and is used in no other granth. Basant is 
performed in slow tempo, and this gentle melody 
depicts quiet joy. In the Guru Granth Sahib, Guru 
Nanak, Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das, Guru Arjan 
and Guru Tegh Bahadur, besides Kabir, Ramanand, 
Namdev and Ravidas, have composed hymns in 
the Basant measure. 

D.S, 

BASANTKt VAR, by Guru Arjan, is the shortest of 
the twenty-two vans, included in the Guru Granth 
Sahib. Basant, Punjabi for spring, from which raga 
the Var derives its title is, the raga of spring time. 
Basant ki Var comprises three paup's or stanzas 
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basant siitaH, bhaI 

on jy. each paw consisting of five lines. The Var 
addresses itself to the theme of the Guru’s grace 
i’jich alone will enable man to overcome his ego 
jd thus, attain, communion with the Creator. 
Springtime is the period of newness when 
v egetation stirs to life and nature comes to bloom 
in all its beauty and splendour. As the Guru’s grace 
occurs, man sheds the winter-bom leaves of all 
evils and blossoms into joy in the constant 
remembrance of God. 

Hn.S. 

BASANT SINGH, BHAI (d. 1900), one of the 
founder members of Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Lahore, 
established on 2 November 1879, worked as its 
accountant and later became its vice-president. 
Differences with the Khalsa Diwan, Lahore, made 
him break away form it and from a parallel 
association named Sri Guru Hitkami Singh Sabha. 
The main cause of this break-up was that Basant 
Singh advocated the restoration of Duleep Singh 
to the throne whereas the Diwan was committed to 
pro-government policy. The new Sabha enjoyed 
the backing of Diwan Bufa Sirigh of Aflgb-i-Punjab 
and Mehar Singh Chawla, a rich merchant of 
Lahore who also became secretary of the Hitkami 
Sabha, with Sant Sirigh as president and Basant 
Sirigh as vice-president. The Sabha sided with the 
Amritsar Khalsa Diwan in regard to Shuddhi 
movement, the question of location of Khalsa 
College and the preparations of Faridkoti Lika. 
Basant Sirigh was one of the deputation that called 
on the ailing Raja on 10 February 1894 at Faridkot 
and offer their good wishes for his recovery. But in 
1895, Bhai Basant Sirigh joined hands with Bhai 
Mayya Sirigh, secretary of the Lahore Sirigh Sabha, 
and merged his Hitkami Sabha with that body of 
which he once again became an active member. 
He also took over editorship of the Khalsa Gazette 
on which he continued to work until his death in 
Lahore on 13 August 1900. 

Jg.s. 

BASANT SINGH, PANDIT (1868-1941), eminent 
Nirmala scholar, was bom on 26 June 1868, the 
son of Bhai Kala Sirigh of Dhirigariari village, 3 
km north of Adampur in Jalandhar district of the 
Punjab. Having served his apprenticeship with the 
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X 

head of the village (fern or monastery, Basant Sirigh 
left home at the age of 16 and went to Nirma] 
Panchayati Akhara, Kankhal, where he leamt 
Sanskrit and studied classical religious literature 
under Pandit Divan Sirigh. He also studied at 
Amritsar and Varanasi Ordained a missionary sadhu 
of the Nirmala sect, he joined the <?era at 
Thikarivala in Sarigrur district of the Punjab. He 
also wrote commentaries on Guru Granth Sahib 
and the Dasam Granth which have remained 
unpublished. In 1901, he was appointed to impart 
religious instruction to the young Maharaja of 
Patiala, Bhupinder Sirigh, and thereafter Prince 
Yadavinder Sirigh and other princes. After his 
retirement from the state service he raised several 
new buildings for Nirmala monastries. 

Pandit Basant Sirigh died at Kankhal on 28 
June 1941. 

G.a.s, 

BASARKE GILL AN, village 12 km southwest of 
Amritsar is sacred to Guru Amar Das, who was bom 
here on 5 May 1479. There are three historical 
shrines in the village. 

GURDWARAJANAM ASTHAN, a small shrine 
marks the ancestral house and birthplace of Guru 
Amar Das. 

GURDWARA SANNH SAHIB, the premier shrine 
here marks the room where, according to tradition. 
Guru Amar Das sat down in solitary meditation 
and hung a notice at the locked door saying that 
anyone who opened the door would earn his 
displeasure. Baba Buddha is said to have entered 
through a sannh, lit. hole in the rear walfto see the 
Guru. Guru Amar Das, amused at Baba Buddha’s 
stratagem, returned with him to Goindval, The room 
with the wall broken through was preserved as such 
by Sikhs as a consecrated place of pilgrimage. 
SardarLahina Sirigh Maji,thia(d. 1854) converted 
it into a proper gwdwara. 

SAMADH BiBI AMARO DI is a memorial to Bibi 
Amaro, daughter of Guru Arigad who was married 
to Guru Amar Das’s nephew. 

Gn.S. 

BASAWAN, SHAIKH, a ranked Muslim officer at 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s court, started his career 
as an assistant to Misr Bell Ram and rose to become 
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a colonel of the Khalsa army by 1838. He escorted 
Shahzada Taimur to Kabul across the Khaibar and 
reached Kabul in time to participate in the victory 
parade there on behalf of the Khalsa army. 

H.D. 

BASSl KALAN, pronounced Basi Kalari, near 
Hoshiarpur claims a historical shrine called 
Gurdwara Baba Ajit Singh after the eldest son of 
Guru Gobind Singh, who, at his father’s bidding, 
came here on 7 March 1703 at the head of 100 
horsemen and rescued a Brahman’s bride forcibly 
taken away by the village chief, Jabbar Khan. The 
lady was restored to her husband and Jabbar Khan 
suitably punished. 

Gn.S 

BAT ALA > an old town in Gurdaspur district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Nanak, who was married 
here, according to local tradition, on 24 September 
1487. Two historical shrines in Bajala 
commemorate the event. A third one is dedicated 
to Guru Hargobind’s eldest son, Baba Gurditta, 
who was also married at Batala. 

GURDWARA pEHRA SAHIB, also known as Viah 
Asthan Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji, marks the house 
where Bhai Mul Chand lived and where the 
nuptials were performed. Guru Hargobind, at the 
time of the wedding of his son, Baba Gurditta, also 
visited this house. 

GURDWARA KANDH SAHIB derives its name 
from kachchi kandh, i.e. mud wall, which, 
according to local tradition, stood on this site at 
the time of Guru Nanak’s marriage. It is said that as 
the wedding party arrived and stopped a little 
distance short of Bhai Mul Chand’s house, waiting 
for formal reception by the host, Guru Nanak sat 
down close to the wall. An old lady living near by, 
pointing to the dilapidated state of the wall, told 
him to move away from the spot lest the crumbling 
wall should fall on him. Guru Nanak assured her 
that there was no cause for alarm, for the wall would 
stay intact for a long time. The wall so consecrated 
by the Guru became an object of veneration for 
the devotees who also constructed a memorial 
platform near it. A symbolic mud wall, neatly 
plastered, 3 x 5 x 1.5 feet approximately, encased 


in glass, next to the Guru Granth Sahib at the 
ground floor, now represents the original wall. 
GURDWARA SATKARTARIAN marks the site 
where the wedding party of Baba Gurditta is 
believed to have halted. 

J.C.B.w. 

BATHINTjA, an old town in the Punjab, was called 
Vikramgafh during the pre-Muhammadan period. 
Tradition ascribes its foundation to Bhati Rao, a 
Rajput chief who also founded Bhatner, present 
Hanumangaph. The two towns together 
commanding the area between Hissar and Bikaner 
known as Bhatiapa, land of the Bhaftis, also 
commanded the Delhi-Multan route used by early 
Muslim invaders. The early Muslim historians refer 
to Bathipda as Tabar-i-Hind (lit. axe of India). Its 
great Fort with 36 bastions and turrets rising up to 
118 feet above the ground level of the surrounding 
country, is said to have been constructed by Raja 
Vinay Pal. In 1754, the combined forces of Bhai 
Gurbakhsh Singh and Ala Sirigh conquered 
Bathipda. During the time of Raja Amar Singh of 
Patiala (1748-82), who occupied it in 1771, it 
became part of Patiala state. Maharaja Karam Singh 
of Patiala (1798-1845) named the town 
Gobindgarh after Guru Gobind Sirigh, though the 
old name, Bajhipda remained in common use. Guru 
Gobind Sirigh, during his stay at Talvapdi Sabo 
had visited Bathipda in 1706 to survey the strategic 
importance of the Fort. Two shrines were 
established later - one inside the Fort where Guru 
Gobind Sirigh had put up, and the other outside it 
where the Sikhs encamped. 

GURDWARA SAHIB PATSHAHI 10, QILA 
MUBARAK, inside the Fort, a 5 - metre square 
domed sanctum, was constructed by Maharaja 
Karam Sirigh of Patiala, Its interior is decorated 
with intricate designs in stucco, paint and inset 
work. 

GURDWARA GOBIND NAGAR PATSHAHI 10, in 
the Haji Ratan locality adjacent to the Muslim 
shrine of Haji Ratan, was reconstructed during the 
1970’s. 

M.G.S. 

BATHU, village in Una district of Himachal 
Pradesh has a historical shrine,Gurdwara Gurplah 
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D'ichShI Dasmi commemorating the visit of GurG 
Gobind Singh in 1700. 

Gn.S. 

BATTHA, BHAI, was a masand or local leader 
heading the Sikh congregation at Pakpatfan, in 
Montgomery (now Sahival) district of Pakistan, 
during the time of Guru liar Krishan and Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. 

P.S.P. 

BAUpAN KALAN, commonly called Ramgarh 
BatoiD, a village 5 km southwest of Nabha, in 
PatiSla district, is known for Gurdwara Baoli Sahib, 
situated on the boundary of Ramgarh and Baurari, 
commemorating the visit of Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
The Mo// which lends its name to the shrine was 
constructed in 1869. 

M.G.S. 

BA VAN AKHARI, a poem constructed upon 52 
(bavan) letters (akhar) of the Devnagri alphabet. 
In this form of poetry each verse begins serially 
with a letter of the alphabet. The origin of the genre 
is traced to ancient Sanskrit literature. Since the 
Devanagari alphabet, employed in Sanskrit, 
comprises fifty-two (bavan, in Hindi) letters (33 
consonants, 16 vowels and 3 compounds), such 
compositions came to be called bavan akhari or 
bavan ak$ari There are two compositions by this 
title included in the Guru Granth Sahib, both of 
them under Raga Gauri- One of them is by Guru 
Arjan and the second by Kabir. 

BAVAN AKHARI, by Guru Arjan, comprises fifty- 
five paufis or stanzas of eight lines each, preceded 
by slokaszW of which are couplets except the one 
preceding the last stanza which is of four lines. 
Besides, there is an additional couplet following 
the first paup and a nine line - long s!oka at the 
very beginning of the composition which is 
repeated at the end as well. The Bavan Akhari does 
not follow either the order or pronunciation of 
Devanagri and even the number of stanzas is more 
than fifty-two. Only twenty-nine consonants in 
Gurmukhi (k to v) conform to those in the 
Devanagri script and stanzas 17-46 begin with 
these consonants, with m figuring twice. The 
following stanza (47) begins with a r, which is 
redundant in Devanagri The opening sixteen and 


BAVAN AKHARI 

the last eight stanzas do not follow the order or 
pronunciation of Devanagri or even of Gurmukhi. 

The central theme of the composition is 
summed up in the couplet under rabau or ‘pause’ 
which reads: “Extend Thy grace to the helpless 
one, Merciful Lord ! May my mind in humility 
adore the dust of the feet of Thy Saints!!” “It is His 
grace one must seek. Through His grace one meets 
the true Guru who will show the path to liberation.” 
The opening sloka, which is also repeated at the 
end of the hymn, stresses the importance of the 
Guru. God is self-existent. He is the subtle essence 
as well as the form (1). He is the Giver and dispenses 
largesse to all, yet His treasures never fail (34). 
Words can comprehend and describe everything, 
but not Him (54). This human body has been 
attained after transmigrating through numerous 
lower births. This is now man’s opportunity, and 
he must endeavour to have the cycle of birth and 
death annulled (30). The purpose of human life is 
to realize God, but man gets entangled in the world 
and becomes oblivious of Him (6). Man need not 
resort to the forests in search of Him, for He dwells 
within him (30). Abstinence and physical 
mortification do not bring enlightenment. The 
only way to realization is to become worthy of His 
grace (52). His grace is attained through the aid of 
the Guru who brings purity to the life of the devotee 
and puts him on the right path. Satsang, or 
company of the holy, is of crucial value. 

BA VAN AKHARI', by Kabir, is one of his longer 
compositions, comprising 45 stanzas, included in 
the Guru Granth Sahib. The first five stanzas of 
this composition are introductory and the sixth 
begins with oankar, a word which itself begins with 
the opening vowel of the Sanskrit alphabet. Of the 
following thirty-nine stanzas, thirty-six are built 
around the consonants mostly in their Punjabi form, 
with certain consonants having been repeated. 

Communion with the Supreme Being and the 
path leading to it form the principal theme of the 
composition. Within the spiritual state, all 
dilemmas are dissipated and one finally realizes 
God as pervasive Reality (3). Once the lotus of the 
heart blooms with the rays of supreme knowledge, 
it never withers away in the illusive moonlight of 
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maya (7). The spiritual bliss of a person whose 
heart is illuminated by the Supreme Light is 
ineffable. For such spiritual achievement, man 
needs guidance of the Guru. A true follower of the 
Guru remains uninvolved in worldly affairs, and 
revels in the love of the Divine (9). One who is 
detached from this world can alone realize the 
Divine Essence. There is the thick veil of maya 
(delusion) over our eyes, which prevents us from 
perceiving the Ultimate Truth. One who discards 
evil, overcomes attachment, achieves serenity of 
mind and is emancipated from delusion. 

R.S.J. 

Mm.S. 

BAVANJA KAVI, lit. fifty-two poets, is how the 
galaxy of poets and scholars who attended on Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708) is popularly 
designated. Guru Gobind Singh was a great patron 
of letters. He sent out Sikhs to different parts of the 
country to invite and bring to him scholars of 
repute. When they came, “the True Guru bestowed 
great respect and honour upon them and provided 
for them without discrimination.” Although 
traditionally mentioned to be 52, their number was 
larger, though the Sikh chronicles differ on the 
exact figure. These men were assigned by Guru 
Gobind Singh to the task of rendering of Hindi, 
Sanskrit and Persian classics into Bbakha written 
in Gurmukhi script. The work appears to have been 
taken in hand quite early in his career, probably in 
1678 and spread over the next two decades and 
more, including four very productive years at 
Paopta Sahib (1685-88), until the Guru, foreseeing 
the impending conflicts that were to engulf 
Anandpur, relieved them. Classics such as 
Chanakya N/tJ Panchtanlni, Hiiopadesa, Upanisads 
and parts of MahibhSrala were translated into Braj 
and Punjabi and works and manuals on martial 
arts such as rearing, training and employment of 
hawks, horses, elephants, camels and dogs were 
prepared. According to Sri GurPratap Suraj Granth, 
the entire work was collected into a single 
anthology called VidyS Sar or Vidya Sagar, lit. 
ocean of knowledge. This volume weighed 
approximately 350 kilograms. The entire treasure 
was lost consequent upon the evacuation of 
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Anandpur in December 1705, most of it in the 
flooded Sarsa stream. Only small fragments and 
copies of some of the manuscripts already prepared 
and carried out of Anandpur by the authors 
themselves or by others survived. 

P.S.p, 

BAZIDPUR, southeast of Firozpur Cantonment, is 
sacred to Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708), who 
passed through here in 1706 after the battle of 
Muktsar. Gurdwara Gurusar, formerly known as 
Tittarsar after a legendary partridge ( tit tar, in 
Punjabi), marks the site where Guru Gobind Singh 
had encamped, and was first constructed in the 
form of a small Manji Sahib by Bishan Singh 
Ahluvalia, an official under Maharaja Rapjit Singh 
(1780-1839). 

M.G.S. 

BAZIGARS or acrobats, a counterpart of rats 
outside the Punjab, are a nomadic people. Earlier 
they had been an occupational group performing 
bazi i.e. acrobatic feats, for the entertainment of 
the villagers for which they were rewarded by their 
patrons both in cash and kind. In modem times, 
however, most of them have turned into farm 
labourers and several groups of them have settled 
down on the outskirts of villages where they find 
work. The Indian Constitution recognizes them as 
a Scheduled Tribe and they enjoy advantages and 
facilities reserved for this category of people. 
Within "their own tribe, they acknowledge the 
authority of their Raja or King, and Rarji, the 
Queen, who are highly revered. The main shrine of 
the Bazigars is at Saidarivala, in Firozpur district. 

Bazigars do not belong to any one ethnic or 
religious group. The majority of them are either 
Hindus or Muslims. In the Punjab some of them 
have embraced the Sikh faith, especially since the 
days of the Singh Sabha reform. According to the 
1911 census, out of a total of 36,354, bazigars in 
Punjab, the number of Sikhs was 4,724. 

P.S.J. 

BECHINT SINGH, BH AI (1872-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was the son ofBhai Sundar 
Singh of Pharala in Jalandhar district. The family 
migrated to Chakk No. 258 Pharala in the newly 
colonized district of Lyallpur in 1892. In 1907, he 
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received amritfi om Sant Kripal Singh at Amritsar 
whom he also invited to his village and lodged 
him in his house. He also took part in kar-seva in 
‘jkgfess ::here under Sant Atar Singh for raising a 
gurdwara. He was one of the Jatha that went to 
hi to rebuild one of the walls of Gurdwara 
ikabgfij demolished by the British. He attended 
the Akali divan at Dharovali on 1-3 October 1920 
and participated in the liberation of Gurdwara 
Bgbe dl Ber. On 19 February 1921, he was also 
with the jatba that went to Nankana Sahib, and 
attained martyrdom on 20 February 1921. 
S^NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

BEDAVA, lit. disclaimer (be = without + dava = 
claim). In Sikh history it stands for the signed 
statement given over to Guru Gobind Singh by 
some Sikhs disowning him during the protracted 
seige of the Fort at Anandpur in 1705. As they left 
Anandpur and reached their homes, their 
womenfolk charged them with pusillanimity, and 
chided them for betraying their Guru in the hour 
of need. Led by Mai Bbago and foil of remose, 
they left for the Guru whom they caught up near 
Khidrapa, now Muktsar, where the Guru faced a 
strong Muslim force. In the ensuing battle they all 
fell fighting but forced the enemy to retreat. At 
sun-set Guru Gobind Singh came to the battle field 
to find Mahan Singh at his last gasp. The Guru sat 
beside him and, placing his bead on his lap, asked 
him for his last wish. Mahan Singh wanted the 
Guru to annul that beds va, The Guru tore it up to 
the immense satisfaction of Bhai Mahan Singh, 
who then died in peace. 

M.G.S. 

BEDI, a sub-caste of the Khatris, Prakritized form 
of the Sanskrit kstriya which is one of the four 
caste groups into which the Hindu society is 
divided. The Khatris are both Hindus and Sikhs 
but no Muslims because a Khatri after conversion 
into Islam ceases to be a Khatri and becomes a 
Khoja, The Khatris are further divided into four 
sub-groups and each sub-group into several castes. 
In Sikhism, the Bedi caste became pre-eminent 
because of the birth into it of Guru Nanak, founder 
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of the faith. Guru Gobind Singh, in his Bachitra 
Natak, says that Bedis came from the Solar race 
and are descendants of Kusa, son of Rama and 
grandson of King Dasratha. Bedis are mostly 
concentrated in f)cra Baba Nanak, in Gurdaspur 
district, in the Punjab. 

S.S.V.B. 

BEERWAH (pronounced Birvah), a sub-divisional 
town in Badgam district of Jammu and Kashmir, 
35 km southwest of Srinagar, claims a historical 
Sikh shrine, Gurdwara Sri Guru Nanak Charan 
Asthan Dukhnivaran, commemorating the visit of 
Guru Nanak to these parts early in the sixteenth 
century. 

Gn. S. 

BELA, pronounced bella, means, in Punjabi usage, 
a jungle of tall grasses, reeds and assorted 
shrubbery along the banks of rivers and streams. 
The word also received a different connotation 
when an Udasi saint and preacher, Banakhapdi, 
established in AD 1818 a preaching centre near 
Sakkhar in Sindh (Pakistan) and named it Shri 
Sadhubela Tirath. This created a new vogue and 
several other Udasi centres adopted the name 
SadhuBela. Similarly, a Sikh (fera (habitation with 
a gurdwara) established by a group of Sikh 
revolutionaries during 1927-33 was christened 
Singh Bela. It was located about 12 km north of 
Baba Bakala along the Beas - Batala road in 
Amritsar district. This place functioned as the 
secret headquarters of the revolutionary group. 

M.G.S. 

BELA SINGH, BHAI (1865-1921), son of Bhai 
Mayya, was bom at Kartarpur in Jalandhar district. 
His grandfather, Bhai Sobha, had migrated to 
Kartarpur where he served in Guru ka Larigar run 
by local Mahants, who in recognition of his 
services had allotted some agricultural land to him. 
Bela Singh, first in the family to receive Khalsa 
pahul, was somehow dispossessed of his lands by 
the mahants. He shifted to Chakk No. 10 Thothiaft 
in the newly developed irrigation district of 
Sheikhupura in western Punjab. He was one of the 
jathaot Bhai Lachmajj Singh Dharovali which was 
massacred on 20 February 1921 at Gurdwara Janam 
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Asthan Nankaija Sahib. .SbcNANKANA SAHIB 
MASSACRE 

G. S.G, 

BEU RAM (d. 1843), head of the royal toshakhana 
at Lahore, was the son of Misr Divan Chand, a 
general in Maharaja Raijjit Singh’s army. He joined 
the Maharaja’s treasury in 1809 and within seven 
years rose to occupy the highest position in it, 
besides receiving numerous jagirs. Beli Ram 
maintained strict discipline and once annoyed Raja 
Dhian Singh, the prime minister, by declining to 
show him a rare piece of jewellery in the toshakhana, 
without the Maharaja’s permission. He even refused 
to accede to the royal wishes to send koh-i-noorlo 
the Jagannath temple when Rarjjit Singh was ill 
declaring that the diamond was not the property 
of the Maharaja but that of the State. Karivar Nau 
Nihal Singh who was disallowed entry into the 
toshakhana without a written order from the 
Maharaja got annoyed and, in January 1840, fined 
Misr Beli Ram 5,00,000 rupees and imprisoned 
him along with his five brothers. When Sher Singh 
ascended the throne, Misr Beli Ram and his 
' brothers were restored to their old positions, but 
he was re-arrested after Sher Singh’s death. Beli 
Ram was handed over to Shaikh Imam ud-Din, 
who kept him in chains in his stables, before 
strangling him to death on 17 September 1843. 

H. R.G. 

BENET, a Frenchman, who was appointed in 1838, 
as a personal physician to Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
and surgeon-general to the Khalsa army. After the 
Maharaja’s death, Benet left Lahore. 

Gl.s. 

BENGAL AND INDIA SECRET LETTERS, also 
known as Letters received from India and Bengal 
or merely Secret Letters to the Secret Committee, 
preserved at the India Office Library, London. This 
correspondence is arranged in two series: the first 
covers the period 1778-1859 and the second 1817- 
1857. Some of these Secret Letters have been 
printed in the Blue Books presented to British 
Parliament. 

As the British interest increased in the affairs 
of the Sikhs, the Secret Letters became more 
detailed, especially about Shah Zaman’s invasion 


1 02 BENGAL SECRET AND POLITICAL CONSULTATION 

of the Punjab aDd the first British mission to the 
Sikh court (1798); Holkar’s coming to Punjab 
(1805); the Metcalfe Mission to Lahore (1808) 
the imagined Sikh-Marajha intrigues (1810); and 
the warlike preparations of Ranjit Singh. Secret 
Letters of later period deal with Auckland’s policy 
towards Afghanistan and the Sikhs (1838), Punjab 
affairs and the Sikh co-operation during the first 
Anglo-Afghan war (1841 -42). A number of letters 
written during the years 1842-44 describe the 
uncertain political state in Lahore. Events leadin ;: 
to the Anglo-Sikh war of 1845-46, and the details 
of military operations are given (1846). They also 
give an account of Lai Singh’s administration and 
the rebellion in Kashmir which led to the treaty of 
Bharoval, A full account of the uprisings at Multan 
and Hazara and particulars of the military 
operations against Multan, besides the actions at 
Cheliapvala and Gujrat are also provided (1848 
and 1849). 

bjjl 

BENGAL SECRET AND POLITICAL 
CONSULTATIONS (1800-1834), a manuscript 
series of Indian records at the India Office Library, 
London. This series contains, in full, 
correspondence and despatches on the early 
British relations with the Sikhs. Among the more 
important documents are despatches of the 
Resident at Delhi concerning the cis-Sutlej region 
and Lord Lake’s correspondence with the Malva 
Sikh chiefs (1804); correspondence relating to 
Holkar’s intrusion into the Punjab, cis-Sutlej Sikhs, 
and general principles of British policy in the 
trans-Yamuna region (1805); correspondence 
concerning Holkar and Ranjit Singh and the Anglo- 
Sikh treaty of 1806; correspondence relating to 
Ranjit Singh’s Malva expeditions; Treaty of 
Amritsar (1809); and so on. The correspondence 
on Sikh affairs after 1809 fades out in this series, 
but opens up again in 1831 and contains all 
relevant correspondence and despatches regarding 
the Anglo-Sikh relations till 1834 when this series 
was discontinued to be replaced by another named 
India Secret Proceedings. 

b.j.h. 
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BEtJl, BHAGAT 

BEhlt BHAGAT, some of whose compositions 
. , ve (jgen incorporated in'the Guru Granth Sahib. 
Very little is known about his personal life except 
that he spent most of his time in prayer and 
contemplation. Nabbaji’s Bhagatmal, and Bhai 
Gurdas ( Varan, X. 14) refer to Beni’s single-pointed 
meditation in solitude and his spiritual edification, 
p jj’ s three hymns in the Guru Granth Sahib are 
marked by an intense spiritual longing. They also 
indicate the various paths tried by him in his quest, 
his practical experience of life and his mastery of 
religious lore of diverse traditions. His 
compositions are included in Siri Ramkali and 
Prabhati ragas, 

T.S. 

BENT PANDIT, a learned Brahman of Chunian, in 
present-day Lahore district of Pakistan, was a 
devoted Sikh of the time of Guru Amar Das. His 
visit to Goindval and his pride of learning was 
gone as he met the Guru. 

B.S.D. 

bentinck, lord william cavendish 

(1774-1839), Governor-General of India (1829- 
35), son of William Henry, was bom on 14 
September 1774. Lord William Bentinck’s policy 
towards the Sikh Kingdom was dictated by the 
steady growth of a supposed Russo-Persian threat 
to India’s north-western frontier. In face of it, the 
Government of India adopted certain extraordinary 
measures like stopping the Sikh advance 
southwards. Lord William Bentinck’s meeting with 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh at Ropar in October 1831 
had likewise a political purpose. It was a 
camouflage to cover British negotiations with the 
amirs of Sindh and to forestall the Sikh advance 
on Shikarpur and Sindh. The British did not accept 
Ranjit Singh's suggestion of a joint Anglo-Sikh 
enterprise in Sindh, but the Governor-General only 
gave him a vague written assurance for the 
continuance of “eternal friendly relations” with 
the Sikh State. 

B.J.H. 

BHADAUR, a small town 25 km northwest of 
Bamala in Sangrur district of the Punjab, is sacred 
to Guru Gobind Singh, who came here from Dina 
in December 1705. The area was then an 
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uninhabited jungle land, and it was only in the 
eighteenth century that a shrine commemorating 
the Guru’s visit was established here. Local 
tradition had also preserved the memory of Guru 
Hargobind having passed through this place so 
that the shrine was designated as Gurdwara Sahib 
Patshahi Chhemi Ate Dasmi (Andruni Qila). 
GURDWARA SAHIB ANDRUNI PATSHAHI 10 
marking the site of the original shrine inside the 
town. A sword and a dagger, believed to have come 
down from Guru Gobind Singh, are kept here as 
sacred relics. 

GURDWARA SAHIB BAIRUNl PATSHAHI 6, half 
a kilometre west of the town, was known as Samadh 
Bhai Charan Das, until it was converted into a 
gurdwara during the 1970’s. 

M.G.S. 

BHADRA in Ganganagar district in Rajasthan, was, 
according to Sikh chronicles, visited by Guru 
Gobind Singh in 1706. There is however no 
historical shrine there. 

M.G.S. 

BH AG ALPUR, a district town in Bihar, was visited 
by Guru Tegh Bahadur in 1666. Bari Sahgat on 
Burhanath Ghat, where he stayed, is now 
represented by a small shrine, constructed in a by¬ 
lane in 1974. It is called Gurdwara Bari Sahgat Sri 
Guru Tegh Bahadur Ji Chauki Sahib. 

M.G.S. 

BHAGAT (BHAKTA) BANI. The Guru Granth 
Sahib comprises writings coming from two sources 
- the sayings of the Gurus and those of the Bhagats 
(Bhaktas). The term Bhagat here broadly covers 
all those holy men outside of the Guru-line whose 
compositions were entered in the holy book by 
Guru Arjan (1563-1606). The writings of the Gurus 
as well as those of the Bhagats constitute one single 
text. On any point of precept and doctrine both 
have equal validity. Both enjoy equal esteem and 
reverence. In fact, the notion of “two” does not 
exist. Both signal one single metaphysical truth. 

Generally, throughout the text the 
compositions of the Bhagats have been credited 
individually by their names as of the Gurus 
individually by the number in their order of 
succession. How did this corpus designated Bhagat 
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Bapi enter the Holy Book? Bhai Gurdas in his 
Varan, 1.32, suggests that Guru Nanak during his 
travels carried under his arm a book, which 
evidently comprised his own writings and some of 
the hymns of the saint poets whom he met during 
his extensive travels. He handed over such a 
manuscript to Guru Arigad as he passed on the 
spiritual office to him. This process went on and 
Guru Arjan had access to these pothis and 
presumably to some other materials as well 
accumulating over the years. Views differ on 
whether Guru Arjan included the sayings of the 
Bhagats exactly as received or whether he used 
his discretion bringing their contributions to 
conform, in general at least, to the tenets of 
Sikhism. One thing is certain. Bhagats in the Guru 
Granth Sahib are represented by their hymns 
lauding Nirgupa Brahman. At places in the text, 
the Guru commented upon, even contradicted, the 
sayings of the Bhagats and both versions appear 
in the text. The purpose of such comments was to 
bring the sayings of the Bhagats in harmony with 
the Sikh teaching, which was uncompromisingly 
monotheistic, with a strong belief in a formless 
deity and which rejected caste and formal ritualism. 

From among the Bhagats, Kabir’s contribution 
is the largest. Besides two long compositions, 
Bavan Akhari and Thitin, 296 of his hymns in 
different ragas and 239 slokas are included in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, whereas Dhannahas only two 
hymns, one in Raga Asa and the other in Dhanasari; 
Saipu has only one hymn and there is only one 
line and a hymn from Sur Das. The principal theme 
of Kabir’s verses is a trenchant criticism of caste, 
idolatary and empty ritualism. The main thrust of 
the compositions of Farid (1173-1266) is that man, 
overcoming worldly temptation, remains attached 
to God, the creator of all. Fear of death and the 
need to live according to the Islamic code figure 
in his verse, but special stress is laid on following 
the universally accepted humantarian values. 
Namdev (1270-1350), a washer-man of 
Maharashtra, has 60 of his hymns recorded in the 
Guru Granth Sahib in seventeen different ragas. 
They represent the work of his later years, for in 
his younger years he tended more towards idolatry. 


BHAGAT MAL 

Ravidas has forty of his hymns included in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, in sixteen different ragas. 
According to him, realization of the divine is 
possible only through loving devotion. The 
contribution of remaining eleven Bhagats i s 
numerically very small -18 hymns and one line in 
all. Their hymns, too, generally celebrate unicity 
and love of God. They reject ritualism and 
formalism, and lay stress on the remembrance of 
God’s Name. 

Hn.S. 

BHAGAT BHAGVAN, recipient-of one of the 
bakhsbishs or seats of the Udasi sect, was a 
contemporary of Guru Har Rai (1630-61), His 
original name was Bhagvan Gir. Little is known 
about his early life except that he was bom in a 
Brahman family at Bodh Gaya and that he was a 
Sannyasi sue//? droving in search of spiritual solace. 
Having heard about Guru Nanak, he came to 
Kiratpur to meet his living successor. Guru Har 
Rai, who initiated him a Sikh, renamed him Bhagat 
Bhagvan and bestowed upon him what is known 
in Udasi parlance a bakhshish, i.e. blessing or 
authority to establish preaching centres for the 
spread of Sikhism. Bhagat Bhagvan preached in 
the eastern provinces and set up Udasi tjeras or 
monasteries at several places. His disciples and 
successors spread the teaching of Guru Nanak 
widely in northern India, from Bihar to Sindh, 

B.S. 

BHAGAT'MAL is an anonymous manuscript held 
in the Khalsa College, Amritsar, under MS. No. 
2300. It is an elaboration of Bhai Gurdas’s eleventh 
Var, listing the more prominent of the Sikhs of 
Guru Nanak’s time. First twelve stanzas contain 
no names: they are devoted to elaborating the 
theory of Sikhism and the characteristics of an ideal 
Sikh and his mode of living. From the 13th stanza 
onward (f. 260), the names of various Sikhs are 
given. At places incidents from the Ramayapa and 
the Mahabharata as well as hymns from the Guru 
Granth Sahib are quoted to illustrate a point. Some 
contemporary events from Sikh history such as 
the construction of the Harimandar and the tank at 
Amritsar and the compilation of the Adi Granth 
are also referred to. 

S.S.Aro. 
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y.IAGAT RAM, BAKHSHl 

HHAGATKAM, BAKHSHl (1799-1865), son of 
", j Ram, a small money-changer in the city 
1 f Lahore, joined the service of Maharaja Raijjit 
gj. gh i n 1818 as a writer in the treasury office 
V r {viisr Bell Ram, In 1824, he was appointed 
distant writer of the accounts of the privy purse. 
In 1831 re accompanied Kahvar Sher Singh to 
t h ; us of Jalandhar Doab to collect revenue from 
(he defaulting states of Marjcfr Suket and Kullu. 
He was appointed in 1832 paymaster of fifty 
battalions of infantry, eight regiments of cavalry 
; twenty batteries of artillery. For his services to 
the State, he was granted in 1841 ajagiraX Ajnala 
by Maharaja Sher Sirigh. He was sent to Jammu 
with the expedition against Raja Gulab Sirigh in 
March 1845. Maharaja Duleep Sirigh granted him 
an additional jaglr at Datarpur,_in the Jalandhar 
Doab. Bhagat Ram lost this jagir when the Doab 
was ceded to the British by the treaty of Lahore, 9 
March 1846, but received one in lieu of it in 
Amritsar district. He died at Lahore in 1865. 

J.S.K. 

BHAGAT RATNA VALI, also known as Sikhan di 
Bbagatmal or Sikhan di Bhagatmalavt Bhagatavali 
is a tika or exposition, in Punjabi prose, of a Var 
(no. 11) from Bhai Gurdas’s Varan. The Hzrcontains 
a roster of the names of some of the Sikhs of the 
time of the first six Gurus, Guru Nanak to Guru 
Hargobiad, without giving any details about how 
they got initiated into the Sikh faith or about their 
careers. The anecdotes given are meant to have 
been those related by Guru Gobind Sirigh to Bhai 
Mani Sirigh. It is likely that they were recorded by 
another Sikh who heard Mani Sirigh narrate these 
at a congregation. The work may be dated between 
AD 1706 and AD 1737 (the year of Baba 
Kaladhari’s death to whom belonged a manuscript 
copy of the work). However, some manuscripts 
contain anecdotes about some of the Sikhs 
connected with the last four Gurus. The language 
and style in both the parts is identical. The current 
printed version, edited by Bhai Vir Sirigh, 
comprises only the first part. 

Bb.S.N. 

BHAGAT SINGH (1907-1931), revolutionary and 
martyr, was bom on 27 September 1907 at Bariga, 


BHAGAT SINGH 

Lyallpur district (now in Pakistan), the second son 
of Kishan Sirigh. Bhagat Sirigh was imbued from 
childhood with the family’s spirit of patriotism. 
His father, was a sympathizer and supporter of the 
Ghadr movement. The execution of Kartar Sirigh 
Sarabha made a deep impression on his young 
mind. Having passed the fifth class from his village 
school, Bhagat Sirigh first joined Dayanand Anglo- 
Vedic School in Lahore and then National College 
at Lahore. He was still a student when his parents 
planned to have him married. He vehemently 
refused to get married in slave India, and left home 
and went to Kanpur where he took up a job in the 
Pratap Press. He joined the Hindustan Republican 
Association, a radical group, later known as the 
Hindustan Socialist Republican Association. 
However, he came back home in 1925 when the 
Jaito morcha was on. A warrant for the arrest of 
Bhagat Sirigh was issued because he bad accorded 
welcome to one of the jathas, but he managed to 
elude the police and spent five months under the 
assumed name of Balvant Sirigh in Delhi where he 
worked in a daily paper VirAijun. As Akali activity 
subsided, Bhagat Sirigh returned to Lahore. He 
established contact with the Kirti Kisan Party and 
contributed regularly to its magazine, the Kirti In 
March 1926 was formed the Naujawan Bharat 
Sabha and Bhagat Sirigh became its secretary. 

Bhagat Sirigh vowed to avenge by killing Mr 
Scott, the Superintendent of Police, the death of 
Lala Lajpat Rai. However, J.P.Saunders became the 
victim owing to mistaken identity. Bhagat Sirigh 
escaped to Calcutta disguised as a wealthy 
personage. He remained quiet for several months, 
but became active again when Public Safety Bill 
and the Trade Disputes Bill were being debated in 
Delhi. He and his companions resolved to explode 
a bomb to express disapproval of the bill. Having 
thrown two relatively harmless bombs, Bhagat 
Sirigh and Dutt began shouting revolutionary 
slogans and threw leaflets explaining their intent 
of making “the deaf bear.” Both were promptly 
taken into custody. As the trial proceeded, a 
statement, written in its entirety by Bhagat Sirigh, 
was read in defence of the two accused, Bhagat 
Sirigh said that “force used for a legitimate cause 
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has its moral justification.” He and B,K. Dutt were 
found guilty and sentenced to transportation for 
life. However, Bhagat Singh was also being tried 
in Saunders murder case. Bhagat Singh offered no 
defence, but utilized the occasion to propagate 
his ideal of freedom. He was awarded the death 
sentence on 7 October 1930 and hanged on 23 
March 1931. His body was secretly cremated at 
Husainlvala by police and the remains thrown into 
the River Sutlej. The next day, however, his 
comrades collected the bodily remains from the 
cremation site and a procession was taken out in 
Lahore. A memorial now stands where Bhagat 
Singh and his companions were cremated. 

E.C.B. 

BHAGATU, BHAI (d. 1652), a devoted Sikh who 
served the Fifth, Sixth and the Seventh Gurus, was 
the son of Adam (Uddam in some chronicles). He 
grew to be a saintly person with a firm faith in the 
Guru. He made frequent visits to Amritsar where 
he stopped for long intervals rendering diligent 
service in the construction of the Harimandar. He 
was at Kiratpur in 1644 when Guru Har Rai 
succeeded Guru Hargobind. He later retired to his 
village, but continued to visit the Guru, especially 
on Vaisakhi and Divali days. He died at Kartarpur 
in April 1652 serving Guru Har Rai. Guru Har Rai 
personally performed his last rites, and praised his 
simplicity and devotion. 

A gurdwara, Bhaiaija Bhagatu, named after 
the celebrated Bhai is located near village 
Gobindpura, about 11 km northeast of Bat hip da. 

T.S. 

BHAGAUTI or Bhavani (Skt. Bhagavati, consort 
of Vispu, or the goddess Durga) has had in Sikh 
usage a chequered semantic history. In early 
Sikhism, especially in the compositions 
comprising the Guru Granth Sahib, the word means 
a bhakta or devotee of God. In Bhai Gurdas, 
bhagauti has been used as an equivalent of sword. 
( Varan, XXV. 6). It is in the compositions contained 
in the Dasani Granth that the term began to assume 
connotations of wider significance. 

Bhagauti is, it appears, a multifaceted 
archetypal symbol employed by Guru Gobind 
Sirigh to fulfil a multiplicity of functions 


BHAGBHAR], j^j 

simultaneously. He perhaps wanted to compleme n! 
the exclusive masculinity of the Divine image as 
found in almost all religions. Although, at tirn.es 
He had been addressed as mata (mother) as well as 
pita (father), yet most of the names employed for 
him in Sikh Scripture have been masculine. To 
widen the conception, Guru Gobind Singh may 
have chosen Bhagauti,-a name with a clear feminine 
implication. This derives further support from Gurij 
Gobind Singh’s autobiographical Bachitra Nifyk 
wherein he designated God by a composite name 
Mahakal Kalika (Mahakal which is masculine is 
juxtaposed to Kalika which is feminine). The Guru 
also calls the creator Lord (God) Bhavani in his 
Chaabis Avtar. The second archetypal significance 
of Bhagauti is linked to its other lexical meaning 
‘sword’. Bhagauti where prefixed with the 
honorific Sri (lit. fortunate, graceful) signifies the 
‘Divine Sword’- the Power that brings about-the 
evolution and devolution of the Universe. The 
invocation to the Almighty through His image as 
the Divine Sword purported again to instil the 
heroic spirit among his Sikhs, for you become like 
the one you adore (GG, 549). In the Sikh mystic 
lore, the prime symbol employed for God is the 
Word (nam). However, the other, even more 
structured symbol that Guru Gobind Sirigh 
introduced is ‘the Sword’ (Bhagauti). God being' 
Pure Existence is immanent in everything that 
exists. Hence symbolization of God through a finite 
symbol ‘Sword’ is, in a sense, true because it serves 
to symbolize Divine Power. Bhagauti in its 
symbolic meaning of Divine Power is, in contact 
with the Infinite, and, in its concrete form, as.a 
weapon, in contact with the finite. Remembering 
God through such heroic symbols was the 
exclusive style of Guru Gobind Singh. 

J.N.S. 

g.b.s. 

BHAGBHARI, MAl (d. 1614), of a Brahman family 
of Srinagar, was converted to the Sikh faith by 
Bhai Madho Sodhi, a Sikh preacher in Kashmir. As 
she grew old, she wished to have a glimpse of the 
Guru before she died. She had stitched a robe of 
homespun fabric which she longed to present to 
the Guru personally, but she was too old to travel 
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out. It is said that Guru Hargobind visited her and 
received the gift, thus fulfilling her cherished 
desire, 

B.S. 

SHAG! BANDAR, village 3 km north of Talvandi 
Sabo, in Bathinda district of the Punjab, claims a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Japdsar, sacred to Guru 
Gobind Singh who visited the site during his stay 
at Talvandi Sabo, 

Gn.S. 

BHAgIRATH or Bhagirath, of Malsiari in present- 
day Jalandhar district of the Punjab, is recorded as 
being one of the early disciples of Guru Nanak. He 
served faqirs and sadhus and worshipped many 
gods and goddesses in quest of spiritual 
consolation. One night, it is stated, he had a dream 
and following the direction of the dream he went 
to Sultanpur to see Guru Nanak. He became a 
disciple and remained there spending his time 
praying and singing hymns. 

Gn.S. 

BHAGO, MAI, the sole survivor of the battle of 
Khidraija, i.e. Muktsar (29 December 1705), was a 
descendant of Pero Shah, the younger brother of 
Bhai Larigah, who had converted a Sikh during 
the time of Guru Arjan, Bom at Jhabal in present- 
day Amritsar district of the Punjab, she was married 
Nidhan Singh Varaich of Patti A staunch Sikh by 
birth and upbringing, she was distressed to hear in 
1705 that some of the Sikhs of her neighbourhood 
had deserted the Guru under adverse conditions. 
She persuaded them to meet the Guru and 
apologize. Together they stopped near the dhab or 
pool of Khidraija where an imperial army in pursuit 
of Guru Gobind Sirigh had almost overtaken him. 
They challenged the pursuing host and fought 
furiously forcing it to retreat. Guru Gobind Singh 
found all of them killed except Mahan Sirigh. The 
Guru forgave them on Mahan Singh’s request and 
blessed them as Liberated Ones (Forty Liberated 
Ones). He took into his care Mai Bhago who had 
also suffered injujy in the battle. She thereafter 
stayed on with the Guru as one of his bodyguard, 
in male attire. After the death of Guru Gobind Sirigh 
at Nanded in 1708, she retired further south to 
Jinvara, 11 km from Bidar in Kamajaka. Her hut in 


BHAG SINGH 

Jinvara has now been converted into Gurdwara 
Tap Asthan Mai Bhago. 

P.S.P. 

BHAGO, MALIK, was, according to Sikh 
chroniclers, the Hindu steward of the Muslim chief 
of Saidpur, present-day town of Eminabad, now in 
Gujrariwala district of Pakistan, during the days 
of Guru Nanak. The tradition relates that once 
while Guru Nanak was staying with Bhai Lalo, a 
poor carpenter, in the town, Malik Bhago gave a 
feast to which Guru Nanak, along with other holy 
men and dignitaries, was invited. As the Guru 
declined the invitation, the Malik had him 
summoned to his presence and asked the reason 
for his refusal. Guru Nanak took into one hand a 
quantity of Malik Bhago’s rich food and in the 
other a piece of Lalo’s coarse bread. He then 
squeezed both. From Lalo’s bread trickled milk, 
and from Malik Bhago’s blood. The moral was 
clear. The rich man’s wealth had been selfishly 
amassed at the cost of others and his charities were 
thus tainted. See LALO, BHAI 

S.S.B. 

BHAGRA^IA, village in Pafiala district, is 
celebrated for its Gurdwara Nauviri Patshahi Some 
old accounts assign this shrine to the neighbouring 
village of Dadu Majra, but it falls now within the 
revenue limits of Bhagrarja. Guru Tegh Bahadur 
halted here during one of his journeys through 
this region. Two Sikhs, Bhai Amaru and Bhai Diala, 
served him with devotion. 

M.G.S. 

BHAG SINGH, also referred to in government 
records as Baj Sirigh, was an associate of Bhai 
Maharaj Sirigh, leader of the anti-British revolt in 
the Punjab in 1848-49. Originally a disciple of 
Bhai Bir Sirigh of Naurarigabad, he survived the 
attack on his (/era on 7 May 1844 and went on a 
pilgrimage to Nanded- On his return to the Punjab, 
he joined Bhai Maharaj Sirigh at Amritsar shortly 
before the latter went underground in June 1847 
to escape arrest by the British in connection with 
the Prema conspiracy case. Bhag Sirigh escaped 
towards Karigra and re-joined Bhai Maharaj Sirigh 
in 1848 and went on several errands on his behalf. 
After the arrest of Bhai Maharaj Sirigh, the police 
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pursued Bhag Singh up to Jehlum but failed to 
capture him. Later on he accidentally fell into the 
hands of Major Lake at Peshawar, and was tried 
and jailed. 

M.L.A. 

BHAG SINGH, BHAI (1872-1914), one of the 
leaders of the Punjabi immigrants in Canada, was 
bom son of Naraip Singh of Bhikhivind, in Amritsar 
district. Bhag Singh joined the British Indian 
cavalry at the age of twenty, receiving a discharge 
certificate of meritorious service when he resigned. 
Thereafter he served in the municipal police at 
Hankow, China, for about three years. Then he went 
to Vancouver. He was elected president of the 
Khalsa Diwan Society of Vancouver. He and 
Balvant Singh, of Khurdpur, becameleaders of the 
Indian community in Canada and continued to 
campaign for its rights, suffering imprisonment in 
the process. Bhag Singh was shot dead by Bela 
Singh, a police informer, on 5 September 1914, 
while he was reciting the Guru Granth Sahib. 

S.S.J. 

BHAG SINGH, BHAl (1880-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom to Bhai Amir 
Singh of village Nizampur, in Amritsar district, 
who later shifted to Chakk No. 38 Deva Sirigh vala, 
in the newly developed canal colony of 
Sheikhupura. At the age of 26 he got enlisted in 
124th Baloch Battalion and took part in the first 
World War but was demobilized at the end of the 
war. Next, he stood among the ranks of the Akali 
reformists falling a martyr in the Nankapa Sahib 
massacre on 20 February 1921. rifeeNANKANA 
SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

BHAG SINGH CHANDRA UDAYA, an undated 
manuscript preserved in the Punjab State Archives, 
Pafiala, under accession No. M/773, deals with 
the life and achievements of Sardar Bhag Singh 
Ahluvalia (1745-1801), successor of Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia of Kapurthala state, and comprises 188 
folios, size 22 x 16 cm, each page containing 16 
lines. The first 107 folios cover events of the life 
of Jassa Singh, and the rest deal with the rule of 
Bhag Singh. 

B.S.N. 


! BHAG SINGH, SANT 

BHAG SINGH, RAI (d. 1884) was son of Rai Kishan 
Chand Rhapdari who worked as a vakil or agent 
under the Sikh government. In early 1838 when 
Rai Kishan Chand accompanied Colonel Wade to 
Peshawar, Bhag Singh officiated in his place as 
agent at Ludhiana, in the British territory. After 
the first Anglo-Sikh war (1845 - 46), Bhag Singh' 
took over as agent of the Lahore Darbar with the 
Commissioner of trans-Sutlej states; in 1848 he 
was awarded the title of Rai besides dress of honour 
and a jagir worth rupees 2,500. Bhag Singh held 
several important positions after the Punjab was 
annexed by the British. Rai Bhag Singh died in 
1884 at Batala. 

G.S.N. 

BHAG SINGH, RAJA, bom on 23 September 1760, 
succeeded his father, Gajpat Singh, to the throne 
of find state in 1789. He was aman of extraordinary 
vigour, intelligence and diplomatic astuteness. He 
was also a close ally of Patiala and joined hands 
with Bibi Sahib Kaur’s troops in 1794 against the 
Maratbas. He also maintained friendly relations 
with the British and accompanied Lord Lake to 
the River Beas in pursuit of Jasvant Rao Holkar. 
He was deputed mediator by the British General to 
persuade Maharaja Rapjit Singh not to espouse 
the hopeless Maratba cause. 

Raja Bhag Singh died in 1819. 

S.S.B. 

BHAG SINGH, SANT (1766-1839), ofKuri aholy 
man widely respected in his time, was bom the son 
of Bhai Haris Rai at Qadirabad, a village in Gujrat 
district (now in Pakistan), where his grandfather, 
Gurbakhsh Sirigb, said to have been in the retinue 
of Guru Gobind Singh, settled after the Guru’s 
passing away atNanded- Bhag Sirigh had his early 
education at the village gurdwara. As he grew up, 
he made a pilgrimage to Nanded and came back to 
Una where he became a disciple of Baba Sahib 
Sirigh Bedi After a few years, he, was sent on 
missionary work to the Pofhohar region. He 
established himself at Kuri Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh 
and Baba Bir Sirigh of Naurarigabad also visited 
him to seek his blessings, He died on 20 Janurary 
1839. 

S.S.Am. 
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BHAGTA or Bhagta Bhai Ka in Faridko,t district 
0 f the Punjab, was founded during thejatter half 
the seventeenth century by Bhai Bhagta, 
grandson of Bhai Bahiio (1553-1643), a leading 
Sikh of the time of Guru Arjan. As Guru Gobind 
Singh visited the village in December 1705, the 
five sons of the founder served him with devotion. 
A historic shrine, Gurdwara Patshahi 10, 
commemorates the visit of the Guru. An old well 
Known as Bhutahwala Khuh (well of spirits) still 
exits in a comer of the compound of the gudwara. 

M.G.S. 

BHAGU, village in Bathinda district of the Punjab, 
is sacred to Guru Gobind Singh, who stopped here 
overnight on his way from Bhuchcho to Bathiijda 
in 1706. Gurdwara Dasviri Patshahi marks the site 
where the Guru had encamped. 

M.G.S. 

BHAGVAN DAS, BHAI, a devoted Sikh of 
Burhanpur, once travelled to Amritsar along with 
Bhai Bodala and others to seek instruction from 
Guru Hargobind. The Guru told them to construct 
a dharamsal’m their town where they should gather 
daily for prayer and to raise charities for the needy. 
He taught them to leam to be humble. 

B.S. 

BHAGVAN SINGH, BH A! (1 88 1 - 1921 ), one of the 
Nankana Sahib martyrs, was son of Bhai Lahiija 
Singh of village Nizampur, in Amritsar district. 
When he grew up, he went to China in search of 
fortune, but came back after three years, and 
received the rites of Khalsa initiation at Sri Akal 
Takht Sahib. He attended the Akali conference at 
Dharovali on 1-3 October 1920 and joined Bhai 
Lachhmarj Singh’s jatha of Akali reformists. He 
shared the jatha’s fate at Nankana Sahib on 20 
February 1921. See NANKANA SAHIB 
MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

BHAGVAN SINGH LAUNGOVALIA (d. 1944), 
patriot, Akali activist and one of the founders of 
the Praja Mapcial, was bom in Burma as the only 
son of Rur Singh, hailing originally from 
Laurigowal in the presentday Sangrur district of 
the Punjab. Bhagvan Singh, then Indar Singh, 
joined the army and served in World War I. Under 


BHAGVANT SINGH HAIUJl. BHAI 

the influence of Ghadr radicalism, he deserted the 
army and went over to Nepal disguised as a sadhu. 
It was during this phase of his life that he changed 
his name from Indar Singh to Bhagvan Singh. After 
remaining underground for 4-5 years, he came to 
India where he was apprehended by police. On 
release he was drawn into the Gurdwaras reform 
movement, and suffered imprisonment, fines and 
forefeiture of property. Immediately after release 
in 1925, he plunged into the agitation for release 
from Patiala jail of the veteran Akali leader, Seva 
Singh Thikrivala. He addressed meetings and led 
protest marches denouncing policies of both the 
British government and the Patiala State. The 
police was after him, but he dodged the police and 
escaped into the (British) Punjab territory. Now 
he had to operate mostly from outside the orbit of 
the princely states. He represented the states’ 
people at the All-India States Subjects Conference 
held at Calcutta in 1928. In December 1929, he 
was elected general secretary of the Mandal. 
Another detention and court trial earned him totally 
a sentence of 22 years. He was released from jail as 
a result of the Pact concluded between the Akalis 
and Maharaja Bhupinder Singh in 1935. He 
protested against the Pact, was expelled from Akali 
Dal and graviated towards the communists. 

2.S, 

BHAGVAN SINGH, RAJA (1842-1871), was bom 
at Nabha on 30 November 1842, the younger son 
of Raja Devinder Singh. He ascended the throne 
of the princely state of Nabha on 17 February 1864. 
He died childless on 31 May 1871 of tuberculosis 
at Nabha, 

S.S.B. 

BHAGVANT SINGH BANGESARI, a leader of a 
large trade caravan, who in September-October 
1708 was passing through Nanded with his 
merchandise, He halted there to pay homage to 
Guru Gobind Singh. As the Guru deputed Banda 
Singh Bahadur with five of his Sikhs to come to 
the Punjab to chastise the persecutors, they 
travelled with Bhagvant Singh’s caravan. 

Gn.S. 

BHAGVANT SINGH HARUl, BHAI (1892-1968), 
a lover of game, horticulturist and scholar, was 
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BHAGWAN SINGH GYANEE 

bom on 15 February 1892 to Bhai Kahn Singh, of 
Nabha, the author of GurushabadRatnakarMahan 
Kosh. Bhagvant Singh graduate from the Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, and lived in an atmosphere of 
learning and scholarship. He married, on 9 
November 1915, Bibi Hamam Kaur who herself 
was a poet of repute and who appreciated and 
sustained his scholarly interests. He prepared a 
verse index of the Dasam Granth which was 
published posthumously by the Punjabi 
University, Patiala. Two of bis other books were 
Vidhi Nikhedh (1919) and Dasam Granth da Baiji 
Beora (1991). He died on 9 October 1968 aftera 
protracted'illness. 

R.K. 

BHAGWAN SINGH GYANEE (d. 1962), prominent 
Ghadr leader, was bom the son of Sarmukh Singh 
of Vafirig, in Amritsar district of the Punjab. 
Bhagwan Singh leamt Urdu at the village school 
and then joined Gurmat Vidyala, in Gujranwala 
district, from where he passed the gyani 
examination. He was employed as a teacher in the 
Gurmat Vidyala, shifting after a short while to 
Khalsa School, Paska, in Sialkot district, where he 
studied Vedanta under Sadhu Har Bilas. He 
delivered anti-government speeches during the 
Agrarian unrest of 1907-08, and to escape 
prosecution left for Penang where he became a 
granthi or scripture-reader in the gurdwara but his 
services were soon terminated owing to his radical 
views. Bhagwan Singh next worked as a granthi at 
the Central Gurdwara in Hong Kong. Here he was 
twice prosecuted in 1911-12 and, though he was 
acquitted on both occasions, he had to leave the 
colony. He reached Canada in April 1913 under 
the assumed name of Nattha Singh, but was 
deported for having entered the country under a 
false tame, But he managed to escape en route 
and entered Japan and then reached San Francisco 
in May 1914. Here also he continued preaching 
the Ghadr ideology and became President of the 
Ghadr Party in July 1914. He travelled to various 
countries to enlist volunteers, establish branches 
and collect funds. He, along with 18 others, was 
arrested on 7 April 1917 at San Francisco and was 


bhaI 

sentenced to 18 months’ imprisonment. He also 
edited the Punjabi monthly Navari fug( New Age) 
which was in a way a continuation of the Ghadr. 
Bhagwan Singh Gyanee repatriated to India in 
1958 on the invitation of the, then Chief Minister 
of the Punjab. He founded the Self-Culture 
Association of India, with headquarters at Saproon 
in the Himalayas. 

S.S.J. 

BHAI, of Indo-Aryan origin (Sanskrit bhratr, Pal] 
bhaya), means brother in its literal sense and is 
employed as an honorific as well as in the dominant 
familial sense and as a title of affection between 
equals, It has been used in the Guru Granth Sahib 
in the latter sense and there are several apostrophie 
examples none of which seems to imply any special 
rank or status. However, by the middle of the 
seventeenth century, it was being used as a title 
implying distinction; the earliest examples are 
Mardana and Gurdas who may have received the 
title from their contemporaries without any 
deliberate intention to set them apart from ordinary 
Sikhs. The term, originally used in an egalitarian 
sense, progressively absorbed connotations of 
spiritual eminence. During the time of the later 
Gurus and into the eighteenth century, the title 
came to be used for those in the community who 
occupied positions of leadership. Generically, the 
term has naturalized among Sahajdhari Sikhs. Since 
the days of BhaiHwd Lai, who was a contemporary 
of Guru Gobind Sirigh, the term has been 
appropriated by them as a whole. During the Guru- 
period, the more devout among the Sikhs were 
also so addressed. In modem times the title has 
been used for those who earn reputation in piety 
or learning. No formal investiture is involved in 
such cases. It is conferred simply through repeated 
usage. In another sense, the title denotes a range of 
vocational roles. Any person employed as manager, 
musician, or instructor in a gurdwara is today 
commonly designated bhai More recently, the 
term, has been avidly embraced by activist Sikh 
youth and, besides recovering the old comradely 
connotation, it has acquired a decided political 
edge. 

W.H.M, 
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jifWlNI BAGHA 

. fjjjf BAGHA, an old village in district Mansa 
i ,he Punjab, has a historical shrine, Gurdwara 
I? gbs! , patshahl Nauvk It is said that Guru 
Bahadur while passing through this village 

' strap ofthe saddle stirrup, which had broken, 

.' here by the village cobbler. A memorial 
hTthe shape of a platform was raised to mark the 

, W here the Guru had alighted and sat. 

Gn.S. 

BHAIPHERU, GURDWARA (also called Gurdwara 
h Sahib), named after its founder, the well 
known Udasi Sikh preacher_Bbai Pheru (1640- 
1 706' is located at Mien ki Maur, in Chuniari 
t 3 hsll of Lahore district in Pakistan. During Sikh 
meS) large endowments in land extending to 
about 2,750 acres were inscribed to the shrine. The 
gurdwara was earlier looked after by the Udasi 
s ,i n ts (Sarigat Sahibie), but during the Gurdwara 
Reform movement, it was taken over by the 
Shiromani Committee. However, the mabant filed 
a police complaint of trespas against the manager 
and others. A long struggle ensued and ultimately 
the court gave its verdict on 19 June 19 31 in favour 
ofthe Shiromani Committee. 

M.G.S. 

BHAl PHERU MORCHA, one of the series of the 
campaigns in the Sikhs’ agitation in 1920’s, 
Gurdwara Sahgat Sahib at Mien ki Maur is honour 
ofBhai Pheru. Mahant Kishan Das who managed 
it voluntarily handed it over to the Akalis on 28 
December 1922 but soon went back on his 
agreement and sought its restoration to him. The 
government arrested the new manager and the 
Mahant got the possestion back. The Deputy 
Commissoner of Lahore decided the case in favour 
of the Shiromani Committee, but the government 
intervention got the decision reversed. The Akalis 
launched an agitation, and by 10 September 1925, 
a total of 6372 volunteers had courted arrest. 
However, an unsavoury incident led the organizers 
suspend the agitation on 20 September. The 
passing of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act 1925 and the 
court decision in 1931 passed the Gurdwara control 
to be passed to the Akalis. 

Gl.s. 


BHAKTI AND SIKHISM 

BHAIRON. See Sikh Devotional Music 
BHAI RUPA, village in Bathirjda district of the 
Punjab, celebrates the name of a prominent Sikh, 
Bhai Rupa (Rup Chand, 1614-1709), who laid the 
foundation of it in 1631 at the instance of Guru 
Hargobind. Next to Bhai Rupa’s house was built a 
gurdwara in Guru Hargobind’s honour. Close to 
the Gurdwara in a private house belonging to one 
ofthe descendants ofBhai Rupa, is preserved an 
old rath or chariot which was once used by Guru 
Arjan and his successors. 

M.G.S. 

BHAKTI AND SIKHISM. The word bhakti is 
derived from Skt. bhaj, meaning to serve, honour, 
revere, love and adore. In the religious idiom, it is 
attachment or fervent devotion to God and is 
defined as “that particular affection which is 
generated by the knowledge of the attributes of 
the Adorable One.” The concept is traceable to the 
Vedas although the word bbakti occurs for the first 
time in the Upanishads where it appears with the 
co-doctrines of grace and self-surrender. 

The Dravidian country is the birthplace of 
bbakti school, bhaktihcc&me young in Karnataka, 
it grew old in Maharashtra and Gujrat, but when it 
arrived in Vrindavana, it became young again. In 
the north, the cult was essentially Vaispava-based, 
but instead of being focused on Vi$iju, it chose to 
focus itself on Visnu’s human incarnations, Rama 
and Krspa, who along with their consorts became 
the direct objects of devotion. An important 
influence in north Indian bbakti was Ramanand 
whose many disciples including Kabir, Ravidas, 
etal. radicalized the Bhakti movement repudiating 
avatarvad; social ideology of caste, ritualistic 
formalism, idol worship, and authority of Vedas. 

Sikhism undoubtedly accepted some of the 
aspects of radicalized bhakti, and admitted some 
of its practices into its own ordained set. It did lay 
down spiritual love as the way to the Only God, 
the Lord of Universes who was at once transcendent 
(nirguija) and immanent (saguga). Although 
immanent in His Creation He was yet apart from it, 
being its Creator. His immanance made this real 
not illusory (mithya or maya). It is therefore 
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BHAKTI AND SIKHISM 

blasphemous to renounce it in quest of God. “He 
that is immanent in the Universe resides also within 
yourself. Seek, and ye shall find” (GG, 695). 
Renunciation of the world and celibacy as a 
spiritual pursuit thus stood totally rejected. Full 
participation in life in a spirit of detachment was 
prescribed instead. Guru is paramount in bhakti as 
well as in Sikhism. The ideal that Bhakti laid down 
for man was to achieve personal release ( moksha 
or mukti) but the Sikh ideal includes the well being 
of all. In the Sikh faith the highest ideal is to be 
able cheerfully to accept the will of God (baza, 
bhapa)wA live one’s life in its dynamic mould, to 
be ready to give oneself to carrying out what ought 
to happen. The Sikh mode of worship is kirtan. It 
categorically rejects sacrificial rites. The only 
sacrifice it approves of is self-sacrifice. &abda( the 
Divine Word) is determined to be the focus of all 
adoration. However, as in bhakti j nam (Logos) is 
both the object and means of adoration of God. 

Sikhism is in fact much wider than bhaktiboth 
in its conceptual gamut as well as in practice. It 
includes ethical living and spiritual liberation also. 
The cultivation of moral qualities, in Sikhism, is 
the requisite precondition for bhakti. The Gurus 
also wanted to inculcate along with love and faith 
the spirit of fearlessness and valour. A Sikh was 
not to be a quietist ascetic but a valiant saint ready 
to “battle in open field” (GG, 931) to destroy the 
tyrants. Sikhs were not only given nam (Logos) as 
the symbol of the Formless One but were also given 
kirpan (sword) as the symbol of the Fearless One. 
Sikhism, thus addressed itself to dual ideals, the 
other worldly (pin ) as well as this worldly (mirl). 
Since Fatherhood of God was the basic Sikh tenet, 
brotherhood of man ipso facto became its social 
corollary. No one was to be reckoned low or high. 
The Gurus established dignity of labour, by making 
social service (seva) as an important vehicle of 
spiritual advancement. Begging is taboo for the 
Sikhs. He must make an honest living and share 
his earnings with the needy. Agreeably to the 
atmosphere created by Bhakti and Sufism, a Sikh 
rejoiced in singing praises of the Almighty and 
indicated the way to accepting and appreciating 


BHALENDRA SINGH, 

other faiths. Sikhism does not admit the possibility 
of man ever attaining, in his mystical progresi 
equality with Divinity. It does not share tb 
Bhaktas’ belief in incarnation or the Sufi 
insistence on bodily mortification and frenzi k 
singing and dancing to bring about spirit^ 
illumination. 

J.S.J, 

BHALAN, village in Ropar district of the Punjab 
is sacred to Guru Gobind Singh who arrived hen 
following Khanzada Rustam Khan in the winter o 
1693-94, The Khanzada had planned to surprii 
the Sikhs with a night attack, but finding th 
defenders alert he beat a hasty retreat and made 
halt at Bhalan. 

Gn.S 

BHALENDRA SINGH, RAJA (1919-1992) 
distinguished cricketer and India’s longest lastim 
sports executive, was bom on 19 August 1919, thi 
younger son of Maharaja Bhupinder Singh, o 
Patiala. Bhalendra Singh was educated at thi 
Aitchison College, Lahore, where, besides cricket 
he distinguished himself in riding, polo and tennis 
The Maharaja of Patiala had ace cricketers such a 
Col Mistry and Frank Tarrant, to train his children 
He also had famous Sikh scholars, notably Patjdi 
Ram Basant Singh, to teach them the religiou 
canon of their faith. Bhalendra Singh wa 
exceptionally well prepared to excel in study a 
well as in sports. He proved first rate in athletics 
tennis, swimming, shooting and angling. Hi 
interests were finally divided between cricket am 
tennis. Another of his major interests was Indiai 
classical music. A favourite hobby was cookinj 
and he also turned out a book of recipes. He was a 
Cambridge University where he continued to pla; 
first grade cricket, excelling as a slow bowler, li 
1947, he became a life-member of the Internationa 
Olympic Committee and in 1959 he was elects 
president of Indian Olympic Association whic' 
office he continued to hold until 1975 and agai 
from 1980-84. He was the architect of the Asiai 
Games movement and was the moving figur 
behind the Asiad held in New Delhi during 1982 
Raja Bhalendra Singh also held some high-rankin; 
positions in the civil administration of Patiala state 
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bhalh, bhatt 


Raja Bhalendra Singh died in Delhi on 16 
April 1992. 


R.S.Q.E. 


BHALH, BHATT. Bhatt Baiji _ 

ALLA, a subdivision of Khatri (Prakrit form 
t .(pya) caste, one of the four castes into which the 
Hindu society is divided. Khatrisare further 
Added into four sub-groups, i.e. Bahri, Khukhrain, 
Bunjahl and Sarin; the Bhallas belong to the Sarin 
sub-group. The B hailas trace their origin to a pious 
: gn, who being philanthropic and kind-hearted, 
was known as Bhala, lit. a good person. It might be 
his name or an honorific. This caste acquired sacred 
character among the Sikhs when the Guruship was 
conferred upon Guru Amar Das who was bom in a 
Rhalla Khatn family. 


S.S.V.B. 


BHANA, lit. liking, pleasure, will, wish or 
approval, is a key Sikh concept which refers 
specifically to God’s will and pleasure. Raza, an 
Arabic term, is also found used synonymously. 
According to this concept, the Divine Will is at the 
base of the entire cosmic existence. His bhapa, 
was instrumental in the world’s coming into being: 
all our actions, our pain and pleasure, are subject 
to bhana (GG, 963). Bhapa expresses itself through 
hukam, the Divine Law of nature. Bhapa and 
hukatn are closely related and are often used 
synonymously, but there is a subtle difference 
between the two concepts. Hukam is the Divine 
Law while bhapa is the Divine Will. The latter is 
the source of and sanction behind the former. 
Hukam is the medium and instrument of the 
expression and operation of bhapa. It therefore 
becomes the duty of man to submit to the Divine 
Will willingly and gracefully. Bhapa in the Sikh 
tradition yields primarily the meaning of Divine 
Will itself, though taking equal cognizance of the 
other meaning, viz. the attitude of submission on 
man’s part to the Will Divine, The latter itself arises 
out of God’s Will or Grace. 

The Divine Will is intimately related to the 
problem of determinism versus free will. If nothing 
happens or can happen without the Divine Will, 
there would be no place for ethics and moral 
responsibility of man for his actions, good or bad. 


’ BHANPARA SINGH 

Making a choice is a volitional act and pursuing 
it involves freedom of action. Thus Sikhism 
positing active participation in life does recognize 
freedom of action, but “within the contingencies 
of his fmitude.” In this context, the Sikh is required 
correctly to understand what pleases God, what is 
His pleasure (bhapa). 

w.s. 

BHANA, BHAI( 1536-1644), the youngest son of 
Baba Butjdha, earned high reputation for piety. 
He was married at the age of 18 and had three sons 
Jalal, Sarvap and Dasu. Dasu died young and Jalal 
outlived his father only by two months. Bhai Bhana 
founded two habitations near his village, one 
called Talvapdi Bhana after his own name and the 
other Jhaijda Ram Das named after his grandson 
but now called simply Ram Das. Bhai Bhana had 
the honour of performing the last rites of Guru 
Hargobind and of anointing Guru Har Rai. He 
himself died the same year at Jhapda Ram Das 
where his samadh still exists. 

M.G.S. 

BHANA MALLAN, BHAI, and Bhai Rekh Rao, 
store keepers of the Mughal governor at Kabul, 
were pious and devoted Sikhs of the time of Guru 
Arjan. Whatever they earned, they spent on feeding 
the needy Sikhs and others. Some Jealous people 
complained to the governor charging them with 
dishonesty, but Guru’s grace saved them. 

T.s. 

BHANDARA from bhapdar (Skt, bhapdara = 
bhapda, vessel, implement, + agara, house, 
meaning store-house, depository, treasure-house) 
has been used in this literal sense in Guru Granth 
Sahib. In extended connotation, the term stands 
for a feast given especially for yogis and 
sannyasins, or to invoke divine favour for a private 
or public cause. Bhapdara in current usage means 
any feast under religious auspices by individuals 
or institutions open to laymen as well as to 
devotees. Bhapdaras fall into two varieties -pakka 
and kachcha. The former comprises rich viands 
while the latter offers a simpler fare. 

M.G.S. 

BHANpARA SINGH, a shopkeeper of Sirhind, was 
a devotee of Guru Gobind Singh. According to 
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bhandar! papers 

Bhal Santokh Singh, SriGurPratap SurajGranth, 
he received the vows of the Khalsa on the historic 
Vaisakhi day of 1699. 

P.S.P. 

RHANPARI PAPERS, a large collection of sundry 
papers, letters and documents preserved in the 
Punjab State Archives, Patiala, and named after 
the collector, Rai Indarjit Singh Bhaqdart of 
Batala. Little is known about the life of Indarjit 
Singh beyond a conjecture based upon some of 
the letters in the collection. Bbapdari collection is 
a huge miscellany of 4103 items, mostly letters in 
Persian exchanged between the Sikh government 
at Lahore or its agents and the officers of the 
British agency at Ludhiana. They also contain some 
manuscripts, records of court cases, revenue and 
civil, documents such as promissory notes, 
mortgages, registered deeds, family papers, land 
grants and a vast variety of administrative notes. 
They are useful in making a general assessment of 
relations between the Lahore Darbar and British. 

B.J.H. 

BHANGANL a small village on the right bank of 
the River Yamuna in Sirmur district of Himachal 
Pradesh, was the scene of a battle between the hill 
Rajas and Guru Gobind Singh, The chiefs were 
against the Guru’s teaching of ethnic equality and 
jealous of his growing influence. Led by Raja Fateh 
Chand of Srinagar (Gaphval) they marched against 
him. Forestalling the attack on Paopta, Guru 
Gobind Singh advanced towards Bbarigapi with 
his Sikhs. The Rajas, reinforced by a few hundred 
Pa.thans who had deserted the Guru’s camp, were 
confident of their strength and had imprudently 
collected their force in the open ground on the 
river bed. The Guru established his base in a grove 
and kept his forward troops on a higher ground, 
and selected for himself a vantage point from where 
to direct the action. The battle fought on 18 
September 1688 ended in favour of the Sikhs. Two 
shrines exist at Bharigaui commemorating this 
battle, 

GURDWARA TIRGARHI stands on the mound 
where the Guru had stood to control the battle. 
GURDWARA BHANGANI SAHIB marks the site 


BHANGlAN Dt T(: 

where the Guru had kept his munitions an< 
provisions. 

M.g.s 

BHANGARNATH, was a Gorakhpanthi y 0 j 
whom Guru Nanak met. In the ensuing dialop^ 
Guru Nanak emphasizes the importance of fatnjji 
life vis-a-vis asceticism. 

Gn.s 

BHANGA SINGH (d. 1815), aprominent Sardaro 
the Karorsihghia chiefship, who seized, in Januaq 
1764 after the fall of Sirhind, the parganah oj 
Pehova. Later he captured Thanesar leaving Pehovi 
in the possession of his brother, Bhag Singh. If 
1779, Bhanga Singh aligned himself with Abdu 
Ahd Khan to recover his territory from Raja Arnai 
Singh of Patiala. In January 1786, he along with 
other Sikh chiefs entered the Gariga Doab at the 
head of 5,000 horse and ravaged Meerut, Hapui 
and Garh Mukteshvar. In April 1789, he got his 
right to rakhi or cess levied for protection in some 
of the areas under his influence confirmed. In 
January 1791, Bhanga Singh captured Colonel 
Robert Stuart and kept him confined for nine 
months in the fort of Thanesar. He made several 
others conquests and also received a village in 
yagyf from Maharaja Rargil Singh. 

Bhanga Singh died in 1815. 

S.S.B. 

BHANGlAN DI TOP, or the gun belonging to the 
Bharigi misl known as Zamzama, is a massive, 
heavy weight gun, 80 pounder, 14 ft. 4‘A inches in 
length, with bore aperture 9‘A inches, cast in Lahore 
in copper and brass by Shah Nazir at the orders of 
Shah Wali Khan, the wazirot Ahmad Shah Durrani 
In English literature, it has been immortalized by 
Rudyard Kipling as Kim’s gun. It is perhaps the 
largest specimen of Indian cannon casting, and is 
celebrated in Sikh historical annals more as a 
marvel of ordnance than for its efficiency in the 
battlefield. Yet for its effectiveness it has been 
called “a fire raining dragon“ and” a gun terrible 
as a dragon and huge as a mountain.” 

According to the local chronicles of Lahore, 
the gun was completed before 1761 and was used 
in the third battle of Panipat in 1761. Being too 
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sjhangI misl 

•umbersome to move, Ahmad Shah left it with 
Khwaja Ubaid, the S? vernor of Lahore. In 1762, 
ihe Bharigi chief, Hari Singh attacked Lahore and 
took possession of the cannon. It then came to be 
as Bhariglari di Top. It remained in the 
possession of the Bharigi Sardars till 1764, 
thereafter coming into the possession successively 
•If Chafhat Singh Sukkarchakkia L Chatthas of 
.\htnadnagar, Gujjar Singh Bharigi Pir Muhammad 
Khan Chattha from whom Jhanda Sirigh captured 
jt j n ] 773 and carried it to Amritsar. In 1802, when 
Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh occupied Amritsar, the 
cannon fell into his hands. Ranjit Sirigh employed 
it in his various campaigns. In April 1818, it was 
aj ; > taken to Multan with reinforcements under 
Jamadar Khushal Sirigh, but its shells proved 
ineffective against the thick walls of the fortress. 
In these operations, the cannon was severely 
damaged and it had to be brought back to Lahore, 
unfit for any further use. It was placed outside Delhi 
Gate, Lahore, where it remained until 1860, It was 
found in 1864 in the Baradari of the garden of 
VVazIr Khan, behind the Lahore Museum. In 1870, 
it found a new asylum at the entrance of the Lahore 
Museum and then opposite the University Hall. 
Repaired in 1977, the cannon now rests opposite 
the Institute of Chemical Engineering and 
Technology of the Parijab University at Lahore. 

S.S.B. 

BHANGI MISL. See MISLS 
BHANI, BIBI (1535-1598), daughter of Guru Amar 
Das, consort of Guru Ram Das and mother of Guru 
Arjan Dev, was bom on 21 Magh 1591 Bk/19 
January 1535 at Basarke Gillari, near Amritsar. She 
was married on 18 February 1554 to Bhai Jetha 
(later Guru Ram Das), then in Goindval rendering 
voluntary service in the construction of the Baoli 
Sahib. After marriage, the couple remained in 
Goindval serving the Guru. From Goindval, Bhai 
Jejha was deputed by the Guru to go and establish 
a’ habitation now known as Amritsar, Three sons, 
' Prithi Chand (1558), Mahadev (1560) and (Guru) 
Arjan Dev (1563) were bom to her, 

Hn.S. 

BHANO KHERI, a village in Ambala district of 
Haryana, is sacred to Guru Gobind Sirigh who 


BHANU, BHAI 

visited Lakhnaur as a child travelling back from 
Patna in 1670-71. One day when he was playing at 
Lakhnaur, the ball (gend) hit by him landed near 
Bhano Khepi and he came here to collect it. Hence 
the name of the Gurdwara Gend Sahib Patshahi 
Dasviri. 

Jg.s. 

BHAN SINGH (d. 3917), a Ghadr activist, was the 
son of Savan Sirigh, of Sunet, in Ludhiana district 
of the Punjab. As a young man, Bhan Sirigh 
migrated to Shanghai and then moved to America 
where he started taking interest in Ghadr activity. 
He was among those who returned to India to make 
Ghadr or armed revolution in the country. He was 
arrested on reaching Calcutta on 19 October 1914, 
interned in his village and re-arrested in February 
1915. He was sentenced to transportation for life 
and forfeiture of property. Bhan Sirigh died in 1917 
in the Cellular Jail in the Arjdamans as a result of 
police torture. 

S.S.J, 

BHANU, BHAI, a Sikh of Guru Arjan’s time, earned 
the sobriquet of Bhagat (devotee) for his piety and 
devotion. Guru Arjan appointed him to preach at 
Muzarig, in Lahore, and he converted many to the 
Sikh way of life. AdeKISNA, BHAI 

T.S. 

BHANU, BHAI, Bhai Jattu, Bhai Nibalu and Bhai 
Tiratha, all Chaddha Khatris, were devoted Sikhs. 
Once they presented themselves before Guru Aijan 
to have a doubt resolved on the question of Divine 
Will vis-a-vis individual free Will. The Guru 
resolved their doubt and advised them to 
concentrate on Name Divine. 

T.S. 

BHANU, BHAI, a Bahil Khatri of Rajmahal in 
Bihar, was a devout Sikh of the time of Guru 
Hargobind. He is said to have asked the Guru as to 
which religious path is the best. To this the Guru 
replied : “Cultivate God’s Name with humility, 
and you will obtain liberation.” Bhai Bhann 
combined with his saintly genius a rare skill in 
arms. He was commander of the Sikh force in the 
battle of Amritsar against Mukhlis Khan in May 
1629. He engaged Shamas Khan, leading the 
Mughal vanguard, in single combat, and felled 
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BHARATGARH 

him with a single blow. He died fighting heroically 
in this battle, 

B.S. 

BHARATGARH, an old village 18 km north of 
Ropar in the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur who passed through this village travelling 
in July 1675 from Anandpur to Delhi. A platform 
was established here to commemorate his visit. 
The present gurdwara was built in 1932. 

Jg.S. 

BHAROA19A or Bhairoapa, a small village near 
Sultanpur Lodhi in the Punjab, is the place where 
lived Bhai Phiranda, a pious-minded musician who 
also manufactured the stringed instrument called 
rabab or rebeck. Guru Nanak, before setting out 
from Sultanpur Lodhi on his extensive travels, sent 
Bhai Mardana to buy a rabab from Phiranda. 
Phiranda produced the instrument as a labour of 
love. A handsome gurdwara, named Gurdwara 
Rababsar Sahib, now marks the place of his 
residence. 

M.G.S. 

BHAROVAL, village 15 km east of Tam Taran is 
sacred to Guru Arigad (1504-52), who stayed here 
a while on his way back from Khan Chhapri to 
Khadur Sahib. The commemorative shrine 
formerly known as Guruana is now called 
Gurdwara Guru Arigad Sahib. 

Jfi-S. 

BHARPUR SINGH, RAJA(1840-1863),bom on4 
October 1840, replaced his father, Raja Devinder 
Singh, on the throne of Nabha state in January 
1847 after he was removed by the British, During 
his minority, the state affairs were managed by his 
grandmother, Rapi Chand Kaur. An enlightened 
ruler. Raja Bharpur Singh was a devout Sikh. He 
had a good knowledge of Persian, English, Punjabi 
and Hindi and wrote his orders with his own hand. 
He helped the British during the mutiny of 1857 
and maintained cordial relations with them. In 
September 1863, he was nominated a member of 
the Viceroy’s Coupcil but shortly thereafter he died 
childless at Nabha on 9 November 1863. 

S.S.B. 

BHASAUR SINGH SABHA, or Sri Guru Singh 
Sabha, Bhasaur, was established in 1893 at the 
village of Bhasauf.. Bhai Basava Singh, known as 


5 bhatras 

a virakat or recluse, was named first president and 
Babu Teja Sirigb, then a sub-overseer in the 
irrigation department of Patiala state, secretary of 
this very dynamic Sabha. The latter was a puritan 
of the extremist kind and a fundamentalist in the 
interpretation of Sikh principles and tradition. The 
Sabha was, from the very beginning,_forthright in 
the rejection of caste and Brahmapical customs 
which bad infiltrated into Sikhism. It openly 
advocated conversion and re-conversion to Sikh 
fajtb.At its very first annual divan held in 1894, 
several persons including a Muslim took the 
Khalsa baptism. At another Divan held atBakapur 
near Phillaur on 13-14 June 1903, 35 persons 
including Maulawi Karim Bakhsh and his famil- 
of four sons and a daughter received the rites of 
amrit. It set up Pancb Khalsa Diwan at Bhasaur 
under sanction of a Sikh synod held at Damdama 
Sahib on 13 April 1907. In 1909, a girls school 
called Khalsa Bhujharigap School was opened at 
Bbasaur. It decreed that Sikh women tie turbans 
around their heads in the style of men. Rolling up, 
pressing or dyeing of beards was outlawed. The 
Sikh term for God, “Vahiguru”, was replaced by 
“Vahugur.” “karahprashad” by “Mahaprashad”. 
The Sikh code prepared by the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
was repudiated. A Motion adopted by the Panch 
Khalsa Diwan disclaimed the Sahajdhari sect of 
the Sikhs. 

In his literalist zeal, Babu Teja Singh, started 
garbling the Sikh canon. He changed the traditional 
Sikh ardas. He jettisoned the preamble to it and 
advocated expunging of Ragamala from the Guru 
Grantb Sahib as well as the Bhagat Bapi, He also 
had copies of the Guru Granth Sahib printed 
without the Ragamala. This led to widespread 
protest in the Sikh community. Teja Sirigh was 
excommunicated on 9 August 1928. He now ceased 
to be the force he used to be and with the decline 
in his popularity set in the downfall of the Bhasaur 
Sirigh Sabha. 

S.S.B. 

BHATRAS (the term bhatfa appears to be a 
diminutive of the Sanskrit bhatta, a bard), an 
endogamous and tightly knit group among the 
Sikhs with peddling and fortune telling &s their 
principal occupations. More than one story is 
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i)l I ATT BA*! 

-urrent about their origin. However, the Bhatras 
L ^ mse lves trace it to Baba Chariga Rai of 
Sangladip (Ceylon), who was admitted as a disciple 
., Q Ur Q Nanak during his journey to the South. 
His name figures in the old text Haqiqat Rah 
, Rap Shivanabh Ki Chariga Rai, himself a 
devout Sikh with a substantial following, added 
the suffix “Bhatra” to his name. His followers came 
t0 tjc ^own as Bhaftas. Since Bhatras were mostly 
itinerant tnissionaries, they did not take to settled 
: e an d w ere eventually drawn into the peddling 
f es sion. They are concentrated now mainly in 
Patiala, Amritsar, Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur and 
Bathltjda districts of the Punjab and in some cities 
outside the state such as Delhi and Calcutta. Several 
migrated to the United Kingdom where they 
retailed, from door to door, clothes, jewellery and 
other articles. The community in the Punjab 
comprises both Hindu Bhatras and Sikh Bhatras 
though the former are numerically few. 

B.S.N. 

BHATT RANI, recorded under the title Savaiyye, 
is the name popularly given to the compositions 
of the Bhatts as included in the Guru Granth Sahib 
(pp. 1389-1409). Bhafts were bards or panegyrists 
who recited poetry lauding the grandeur of a ruler 
or the gallantry of a warrior. Bhatt was also used as 
an epithet for a learned Brahman. In the Sikh 
tradition, Bhatts are poets with the personal 
experience and vision of the spirituality of the 
Gurus whom they celebrate in their verse. The 
Bhatts are said to have originally lived on the bank 
of the River Sarasvati and were thus called Sarasvat 
and Gaup. The latter showed little interest in 
learning and contented themselves with alms 
given them by their patrons whose bansavalinamas 
or genealogies they recorded in their scrolls called 
vahis. They are still found on the bank of the 
Sarasvati in the Talau<ja (Jind), Bhadsori (Lacjva) 
and Karsindhu (Safidori) villages in Haryana. Some 
of these families shifted over to Sultanpur Lodhi, 
now in Kapiirthala district of the Punjab, and 
settled there. Bhikha and Toda of these families 
embraced the Sikh faith during the time of Guru 
Amar Das. What was the number of BhaJJs whose 
competitions are included is a question not yet 


bhattu. bhaI 

firmly answered. According to a tradition, Kalh, a 
leading Bhatt poet, took it upon himself to note 
down some of the verses of the Bhatts from the 
vahis and passed it on to Guru Arjan at the time of 
the compilation of the Holy Book. As for the 
number of Bhatt contributors to the Guru Granth 
Sahib, Sahib Singh, Teja Singh, Taran Singh and 
other modem scholars count 11 of them, whereas 
Santokb Singh (Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth), Bhai 
Vir Singh (Guru Granth Kosh) and some others 
among the traditional scholars count 17, and Pandit 
Kartar Sirigb Dakha puts the figure at 19. This 
variation in numbers is owed to the fact that the 
Bhatts used to sing in chorus and sometimes the 
chorus sung by a group went in the name of the 
leader and at other times individually in the names 
of the members of the group. 

From among the Bhatts whose compositions 
figure in the Guru Granth Sahib, Bhikha, son of 
Rayya, was a resident of Sultanpur Lodhi and a 
follower of Guru Amar Das. Of the total 123 
savaiyye in the Guru Granth Sahib, two are of his 
composition, both in praise of Guru Amar Das. Of 
the remaining four are his sons; Kalh, also called 
Kalsahar or Kal Thakur, (53 savaiyye)-, Jalap (4); 
Kirat (8); and Mathura (12). Salh who has 
contributed three savaiyye and Bhalh has one 
savaiyya . Balh has contributed five savaiyye, 
Ilaribans two savaiyye, Nalh five savaiyye. Das, 
(also spelt as Dasu or Dasi), has composed ten 
savaiyye, including one written conjointly with 
Sevak who, in addition to this one, has four 
savaiyye of his own. Parmanand has five, Tal one, 
Jalan two, Jalh one and Gayand five savaiyyas. Of 
the total 123, ten each pay homage to Guru Nanak 
and Guru Arigad, 22 to Guru Amar Das, 60 to Guru 
Ram Das and 21 to Guru Arjan. 

The main purpose of these savaiyyas is to 
acclaim the Gurus, not as individuals but as the 
revelation they embodied. The Bhatts see the Gurus 
as one light, as one spirit passing from one body to 
the other. 

Gr.S. 

BHATTU, BHAI, a learned Tivapi Brahman, among 
the devoted Sikhs of the time of Guru Arjan. Once 
while returning after a dip in the Gariga, Bhai 
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8HATT-VAHIS 

Bhattu and his companions called on the Guru 
■ and had their doubts removed. He was later 
appointed to preach the Sikh faith. 

T.S. 

BHATT-VAHIS, scrolls or records maintained by 
Bhatts, hereditary bards and genealogists. These 
bards constantly attended upon or visited their 
patron families reciting panegyrics to them and 
receiving customary rewards. They also collected 
information about births, deaths and marriages in 
the families and recorded it in their scrolls. These 
scrolls containing information going back to 
several past centuries formed the valued part of 
the bards’ hereditary possessions. 

A group of Bhatts was introduced to Guru 
Arjan by Bhatt Bhikha who had himself become a 
Sikh in the time of Guru Atnar Das. Some of the 
Bhatts who came into the Sikh fold composed 
hymns in honour of the Gurus which were entered 
in the Guru Granth Sahib by Guru Arjan. These 
Bhatts and their successors too maintained their 
vahis in which they recorded information 
concerning the Gurus, their families and some of 
the eminent Sikhs. These old vahis are still 
preserved in the descendant families, now scattered 
mostly in Haryana state. Their script is bha.ttakshari 
a kind of family code like iapde or mahajani. 
During the late 1950’s, a researcher, Giani Garja 
Singh, obtained Gurmukhi transcripts of some of 
the entries pertaining to the Guru period, from 
Guru Hargobind (1595-1644) to Guru Gobind 
Singh (1666-1708) through Bhatt Man Singh of 
Karsindbu village, in Jind district. As 
contemporary evidence, Bha.tt Vahis have to be 
used with caution however, for they are not diaries 
of the eye-witnesses. These records are based on 
information gathered generally after the occurrence 
of events and, possibly, sometimes received at 
second hand. This may not apply to entries 
regarding the Gurus which were recorded by Bhatts 
who generally remained in attendance. 

G.G.S, 

BHAU MORAL, BHAI, a Mokal Khatri, was a 
devoted Sikh of Guru Arjan’s time. He was one of 
the sahgat who once waited on the Guru and 
^complained how some people were composing 


BHBBA SR! GOBIND S/NGH jF 
verses using Nanak as a pseudonym. 


■ T.s. 

BHAVANI. &eBHAGAUTT. 

BHAVANI DAS, DIWAN (1770-1834),was theson 
of Diwan Tbakur Das, revenue and finance minister 
of Ahmad Shah Durrani Bhavani Das succeeded 
to the position after the death of his father and 
served successively Shah Zaman, Shah Mahmfld 
and Shah Shuja’ until 1808 when Maharaja Rapjlt 
Singh, having heard of his reputation, invited him 
to Lahore to take charge of the State’s finances. At 
Lahore, Bhavani Das took several steps to 
streamline the system. On occasions, Diwan 
Bhavani Das performed diplomatic and military 
duties. He was also sent on some military 
expenditions to Jammu(1805), Haripur (1873) and 
Multan (1816-1817). He also took part in the 
expeditions to Peshawar and the Yusafzai country. 
Diwan Bhavani Das suffered a temporary eclipse 
in his career when he was accuse*) of 
misappropriation of State revenues, but he was 
found innocent and reinstated in his position. He 
remained in the service of the Maharaja till his 
death in 1834. 


H.R.O. 

BHAVANIGAftH, also called Phode locally, in 
Sarigrur district, has Gurdwara Sri Guru Tegh 
Bahadur Ji Patshahi Nauvih sacred to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur who visited here from Alo Harakh in the 
course of a journey through the Malva region. His 
devotees constructed a platform around two pipal 
trees under which the Guru had sat. 

M.G.S. 

BHEBASRl GOBIND SINGH Jl KA, also known 
as Var Bhcrc Ki Patshahi Das, is an anonymous 
account, in Punjabi verse, of the battles of 
Anandgarh, Nirmohgarh andChamkaur (1762 Bk/ 
AD 1705). Bhepi from bhepvo. Punjabi means a 
head on clash between two rival forces. A 
manuscript of this work was discovered in Baba 
Bir Singh’s </era at Naurahgabad, near Amritsar, 
and has since been published in an anthology, 
entitled Prachin Varan te Jahgname, (1950). The 
BbefS comprises twenty-four cantos of unequal 
length written in the poetic metre Nishani, with 
each canto preceded by a sloka. 
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gfl'IICHA 

; ,e poem gives the cause of the conflict and 
•ides vivid descriptions of battle scenes which, 
“the details given, might be from the pen of an 
, aess . It names the Sikh warriors who fought 
valiantly in the battles of Anandgaph and 
C'hamkaur: the poet erroneously states that 
Sahibzada Zorawar Singh received maratyrdom at 
Chamkaur. 


BHIKHA (pronounced as Bhikkha), BHATT, a 
Brahman bard of Sultanpur Lodhi in presentday 
Kapurthaia district of the Punjab, became a Sikh 
at the hands of Guru Amar Das. He lived up to the 
time of Guru Arjan to whom he introduced sixteen 
other Brahman minstrels from his community. They 
sang in his presence praises to God and the Gurus. 
Some of their compositions were included by Guru 
Arjan in the Guru Granth Sahib. 


T.S. 


BHIKHAN (1480-1573), a medieval Indian saint 
two of whose hymns are included in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. There are in fact two saints of that 
time sharing the same name Bhakta Bhikhan and 
Bhikhan the Sufi. Bhakta Bhikban's hymns in the 
Guru GranthSahib reflect his dedication to the 
Name of Hari (God) which he describes as “cure 
for all ills of the world.” 


T.S. 

BHIKHAN KHAN (d, 1688) was a Pathan who had 
served in the Mughal army before joining Guru 
Gobind Singh at_ Paopfa Sahib on the 
recommendation of Pir Buddhu Shah of Sadhaura. 
He crossed over to the hill rajas on the eve of the 
battle of Bharigapi (AD 1688). In the battle, he 
was won killed by the arrow shot by the Guru. 

B.S. 

BHIKHAN SHAH or SHAH BHlKH, PiR, a 
seventeenth century Sufi saint, was bom the son 
of Sayyid Muhammad Yusaf of Siapa Sayyidan, 
near Pehova, now in Kurukshetra district of 
Haryana. For a time, he lived at nearby Ghuj-am 
and finally settled at Thaska, in Kurukshetra 
district. He was the disciple of Abul Mu’ali Shah, 
a Sufi divine, and soon became a saint of much 
repute and piety. According to tradition, when he 
leamt through intuition of the birth of Guru Gobind 
Singh (1666-1708) at Patna, he made obeisance 


bhTm chand 

that day towards Patna in the east whereas Muslims 
bow only towards Ka’ba in the west. Then be, 
along with some disciples, travelled all the way to 
Patna to have a glimpse of the infant Gobind Rai. 
Desiring to know what would be his attitude to the 
two major religious peoples of India, he placed 
two small pots in front of the child, one 
representing in his own mind Hindus and the other 
Muslims. As the child covered both the pots 
simultaneously with his tiny hands, Bhikhan Shah 
felt happy concluding that the new seer would 
treat both Hindus and Muslims alike. The Pir met 
the Guru again at Lakhnaur in 1672. 

P.S.P. 

BHIKHARI, BHAI, Bhabra by caste, was a 
prominent Sikh of Gujrat of the time of Guru Arjan. 
He plied an honest trade, helped needy Sikhs and 
other holy men and recited the sacred word. In 
Sikh tradition he is known as a model Sikh who 
faced joy and sorrow with equal equanimity. He is 
appreciated for his faith and piety, humility and 
willing submission before God, 

T.S. 

BHIKHI, popularly pronounced Bhikkhi, an old 
town in Mansa district of the Punjab, is sacred to 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, who halted here for several 
days during one of his travels through the Malva 
region, Desu, the local chief, who had been a 
follower of Sultan Sakhi Sarwar, became a Sikh 
and served the Guru with devotion. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur gave him five arrows as a momento. It is 
said that after the Guru had left Bhikhi, Desu’s 
wife displeased at her husband’s conversion, broke 
and burnt the arrows, thus earning a curse for the 
family. A memorial Gurdwara sacred to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. 

M.G.S. 

BHIM CHAND, ruler of Kahlur (Bilaspur), a 
princely state in the Sivaliks, from 1665-92. The 
family claimed descent from Chandei Rajputs of 
Bundel Khand. Bbim Chand’s father, Dip Chand, 
was a tributary of the Mughals and he was allowed 
to exercise nominal authority over twenty-two 
states in the hills including Kulu, Karigra, Mandi 
Suket and Chamba. Predecessors of Bhim Chand 
maintained amicable relations with the Gurus ever 
since Guru Hargobind came to Kiratpur in 1635. 
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However, Bhim Chand became jealous of Guru 
Gobind Singh’s growing popularity and of the 
royal style he maintained. The Guru left for the 
solicitation of the friendly ruler of Sirmur Nahan 
to avoid Bhim Chand, and then established a 
habitation called Paoota. Raja Bhim Chand while 
returning from Srinagar (Garhval), with some other 
hill monarchs attacked Guru Gobind Singh. In the 
battle that took place at Bhangapi on 18 September 
168 8, the hi] 1 chiefs were worsted, and Bhim Chand 
took to flight. Guru Gobind _Sirigh returned to 
Anandpur later in 1688 and Bhim Chand made his 
peace with him. The Guru in fact went to his aid in 
his battle against the Mughal commander, AHf 
Khan, fought at Nadaup, on 20 March 1691. 

Raja Bhim Chand abdicated in favour of his 
son, Ajmer Chand, in 1692, He died on 16 Assu, 
1749 Bk/16 September 1692, 

_K.S.T. 

BHIRAI, MAI, also called Bharai and Virai who 
belonged to Matte di Sarai, the birthplace of Guru 
Atigad (1504-52), was married to Bhai Mahima,of 
Khadur (Sahib) in Amritsar district of the Punjab. 
According to Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, 
when Guru Nanak appointed (Guru) Angad to be 
his spiritual successor in 1539 and advised him to 
return to Khadur, the latter instead of going back 
to his own home went to Mai Bhirai’s and stayed 
there for some time in seclusion, immersed in deep 
meditation. He came out to assume charge of the 
sangat after the passing away of Guru Nanak, A 
tall edifice, Gurdwara Mai Bhiraj, now marks the 
site of her house. See KHADUR SAHIB 

Gti.S. 

BHIVA, BHAI, and his brother, Rup Chand, 
businessmen of Sirhjnd, were devout Sikhs of the 
time of Guru Arjan. They lived honestly, celebrated 
the Sikh festivals, and entertained their brethren 
in faith on such occasions. 

T.S. 

BHOG (which by literal etymology, from Sanskrit, 
signifies “pleasure,” “delight”) is the name used 
in the Sikh tradition for the group of observances 
which accpmpany the reading of the concluding 
parts of Scripture, the Guru Granth Sahib. In the 
mind of the community the word is very deeply 
associated with a complete, end to end, reading of 


bhuma s% }| 

the Holy Book. This reading can be withp ui 
interruption (akhaijdpath) or a slower reading jj 
parts to be completed within seven days (saptahii 
path) or a reading for which no time-limit applj es 
(sahaj pa.th) and this may take a month or even 
more. The bhog comes at the end, and it must be 
recited entire in a single service without a break 
The verb form bhog paupa simply means to 
end or conclude. In Punjabi idiom it means to end 
or conclude an argument or discussion. It also 
stands for funeral service as well. In a derivative 
use of the term, sacramental kapahprasad 
distributed at the end of any congregational service 
is also sometimes called bhog. Any occasion 
whether of joy or sorrow, wish fulfilment or trial 
would usually prompt a Sikh householder to have 
a path of the holy book said. The kafahprasad « 
prepared and placed on the right side of the 
scripture. If a choir is on hand, some scriptural 
hymns appropriate to the occasion will be sung. 
The grmthi( officiant) will then read from the Holy 
Book what may be called the inaugural hymn. 
Thereafter he will read the last portion of the 
scripture (pp. 1426-30) meant for this occasion, 
After the reading has been completed, ardas is 
recited by the entire congregation. After ardas, the 
hukam or command for the day is obtained by 
reading out the hymn offered by the text. Then the 
karahprasad is distributed. 

N.QX 

BHULLA, BHAI, and Bhai Kulia, both Jhanjhi 
Sunars, accompanied by Bbagirath, a Soini Khatii 
presented themselves before Guru Arjan and 
begged to be instructed in the pious way. The Guru 
told them always to act like gurmukhs, by 
following the Guru’s word, eradicating ego and 
helping the needy. 

T.S. 

BHULLU, BHAI, a Sekhar Khatn who turned a 
mendicant, once waited upon Guru Arjan to seek 
instruction. He was accompanied by Bhai Nau, 
Bhai Jattu, a Bhiva Khatri, and Bhai Mula. The 
Guru advised him not to shun the world, rather 
shun the evil. 

T.S. 

BHUMA SINGH (d. 1746), of Hung near Badhni, 
in present-day Moga district of the Punjab, 
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fathered power in men and money during Nadir 
Shah's invasion of India in 1739. At the time of 
the death of Nawab Zakariya Khan, the Mughal 
•ovemor of the Punjab, Bhuma Singh commanded 
: ,ody of about 300 men. Hejost his life fighting 
against the Mughals led by Diwan Lakbpat Rai in 
the Chhota Ghallughara in 1746. 

S.S.B. 

BHUNDAR, village near Rampura Phul in 
Bathinda district of the Punjab, claims a historical 
shrine. Gurdwara Sahib Chheviii Patshahi, 
commemorating the visit of Guru Hargobind in 
1634. 

M.G.S. 

BHUNGARNl 20 km south ofHoshiarpur, is sacred 
to Guru Har Rai, who stayed here in the course of 
his journey between Kiratpur and Kartarpur. A 
platform and a small shrine, established inside the 
village in honour of the Guru’s visit, was looked 
after for a long time by a line of Mirasi (Muslim 
bards or heralds) priests until the local Sikh sangai 
took it over in the Singh Sabha days. 

M.G.S. 

BHUPAL, also called Bhupalaft, a village near 
Mansa in the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, who halted here for a night during his 
travels across the Malva region. The shrine built 
inside the village to commemorate the visit is 
called Gurdwara Nauvin Patshahi 

Je-S. 

BHUPAL SINGH, a son of the Gurkha general, 
Amar Singh Thapa, joined service under Maharaja 
Raijjit Singh as an officer in the Sikh army under 
General Ventura. In 1838, Bhupal Singh returned 
to Nepal and two years later, was selected to lead 
an embassy to Lahore. He left Kathmandu on 6 
June 1840, but the mission returned without 
transacting much business owing to the death in 
Lahore of Kaftvar Nau Nihal Singh. 

H.R.G. 

BHUPINDER SINGH, Lt-GENERAL MAHARAJA 
SIR (1891-1931), Knight Grand'Commander of 
the Order of the Star of India, Knight Grand 
Commander of the Order of the Indian Empire, 
Knight of the Order of the British Empire, ruler of 
the Sikh state of Patiala, was one of the most 
colourful and influential Indian princes of the 


BHUPINDER SINGH, Lt-GENERAL MAHARAJA SIR 

inter-war years. Tall, robust, dashingly handsome, 
he was to the British the personification of the 
Punjabi martial races, a veritable “flower of Oriental 
aristocracy.” In his own eyes, and in the eyes of 
many of his co-religionists, he was the temporal 
leader of the Sikhs. He was elected Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Princes during the 1920 ’s and 
1930’s, for ten times. 

Bom on 12 October 1891, Bhupinder Singh 
was only ten years old when his father, Maharaja 
Sir Rajinder Singh died, for nine years the state 
was ruled by a Council of Regency while the 
young prince finished his schooling at the 
Aitchison College in Lahore. He started ruling in 
his own right in 1909, and was invested with full 
powers on 3 November 1910. During the World 
War-I, Patiala established itself as a favoured ally 
of the British by contributing lavishly in men, 
money and materials to the imperial cause, the 
Maharaja himself taking a personal role in the war 
effort. These earned Bhupinder Singh many 
decorations, a seat at the Imperial War Conference 
of 1918, an appointment as honorary aidede camp 
to the King-Emperor aDd an Indian delegate to the 
League of Nations. More importantly, the state’s 
salute was raised permanently from 17 to 19 guns. 
Riding high on British favour, Bhupinder Singh 
began to see himself as a future leader of the 
princely order and as a power broker in Sikh affairs. 
In 1921 he got himself elected to the standing 
committee of the newly formed Chamber of 
Princes; and in 1923 he took part in the kar-seva 
at the Golden Temple. As Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, he worked long and hard to 
transform the Chamber into an efficient forum for 
the maintenance of princely rights. 

Maharaja Bhupinder Singh was a great 
sportsman and a patron of sports, captaining the 
Indian cricket team on its 1911 tour of England 
and endowing a gymnasium in London for use by 
Indian students and several cricket grounds in 
India. One of these, at Chail, 7,000 feet up in the 
foothills of the Himalayas, remains the highest 
playing field in the world. He erected palace 
buildings, laid gardens and metalled roads in 
Patiala. He established a high court, numerous 
hospitals and schools and a beautiful secretariat. 
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He was chancellor and chief patron of the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar. He died at Patiala of heart 
failure on 22 March 1938. 

I.C, 

BHOp SINGH, SARDAR, remembered as Raja 
Bhup Singh in local lore, was the chief of the Sikh 
principality of Ropar, which he inherited from his 
father, Charhat Singh, who perhaps died during 
Bhup Singh’s minority. Little is known about his 
life except that in 1808-09 he, along with Deva 
Singh, was in possession of Ropar and its adjacent 
districts including Khizrabad and Mianpur, a tract 
covering 115 villages with an estimated annual 
revenue of Rs 53,000. Ropar was earlier under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh but came under British 
protection as a result of the treaty of Amritsar (25 
April 1809). In consequence of his opposing the 
British during the first Anglo-Sikh war, Bhup Singh 
was taken prisoner and his estate confiscated. 

M.G.S. 

BHURIA, BHAI, a resident of Chuniari now in 
Pakistan, was a pious Sikh contemporary of Guru 
Arjan (1563-1606). 

T.S. 

BHYROWAJL, TREATY OF. See ANGLO-SIKH 
TREATY (BHYROWAL) 

BIANCHI, an Italian engineer, who joined service 
in the Lahore Darbar in 1835 as a road engineer. 
He constructed a road from General Ventura’s house 
to the Fort in Lahore. He was entrusted with the 
task of building a circular road enclosing the city 
and the fort of Lahore, but illness forced him to 
leave the work midway. 

GI.S. 

BIBEK BARDHI, (bibek = discrimination or 
discipline, bardhi = ocean; by implication, “guide 
to Sikh religious practice”) is a collection of 
rahitnamas or code of conduct compiled in AD 
1877 by Pandit Bhagvan Singh. The work, still in 
manuscript form, believed to be written in the 
compiler’s own hand, is preserved at the Dr Balbir 
Sirigh Sahitya Kendra at Dehra Dun. The 
manuscript comprises 140 sheets, written on both 
sides. The text begins with the compiler’s 
invocation to the goddess Kali, followed by a 
section stressing the importance of bibek, i.e. strict 
observance of the Sikh code of conduct. Bhagvan 


BIDHl CHAND, BHAi 

Sirigh, then, proceeds to lay down rules of conduct 
fora Sikh embracing personal, social and religious 
aspects of his life. To support his prescriptions, he 
puts forth copious illustrations and quotations from 
the Sikh sacred literature, though these are not 
always relevant and germane to the point sought 
to be upheld. The work is important insofar as it 
gathers in one volume many old rahitnamas and 
authorities, but most of the compiler’s own writing 
is under Brahamapical influence. 

K.S.T. 

BIBHAUR, village close to Naya Narigal in Pmpaj- 
district of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Gobind 
Sirigh who resided here for some time in 1700-01 
at the invitation of the Rao (chief) of Bibhaur. The 
commemorative Sikh shrine here is called 
Gurdwara Bibhaur Sahib. 

Gn.S. 

BIBlPUR KHURD, locally called Bipur, is a small 
village in Pajiala district. It has a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Patshahi Nauviri, sacred to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur who visited the site during one of his 
travels. 

M.G.S. 

BIDAR i s a district town in Karnataka. It is a railway 
station on the Vikarabad-Parli-Vaijnath section of 
the South Central Railway. 

GURDWARA SRI NANAK JHIRA SAHIB honours 
the memory of Guru Nanak who stayed here next 
to_a monastery of Muslim ascetics, Pir Jala] ud- 
Din. Tradition says that, at the supplication of Jalal 
ud-Din, Guru Nanak lifted a stone and from 
underneath it a fountain of clear sweet water gushed 
forth. The spring, called Amrit Kupd, the Pool of 
Nectar, is still in existence. Mai Bhago, who had 
gone to the Deccan following Guru Gobind Sirigh, 
used to visit it frequently during her stay at Jinvara. 

M.G.S. 

BIDHl CHAND, BHAI (d. 1640), warrior as well as 
religious preacher of the time of Guru Hargobind, 
was from Sursirigb, near Amritsar. Son of Vassan, 
Bidhi Chand had fallen into bad company and 
taken to banditiy. One day, a pious Sikh, Bhai Adali 
of Chohla, ledhim into Guru Arjan’s presence and 
Bidhi Chand decided to dedicate the rest of his 
life to the service of the Guru. He was one of the 
five Sikhs chosen to accompany Guru Arjan on 
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j,is journey to Lahore when he was martyred in 
06 Guru Hargobind chose him to be one of the 
commanders of the armed force he had raised and 
he displayed as a soldier great feats of valour in 
battles with the imperial troops. His best known 
pjoig however, was the recovery of two horses, 
Dilbagil an d Gulbagh, from the stables of the 
governor of Lahore: the latter had snatched them 
from a Sikh who brought these as offering to Guru 
Hargobind. Besides being a brave warrior, Bidhi 
Chand was well versed in Sikh lore and tenet, and 
went out on missionary work also. He died on 14 
August 1640. 

B.S. 

BIHAGRA. fee SIKH DEVOTIONAL MUSIC 
BIHAGRBKI VAR, by Guru Ram Das, is one of the 
twenty-two vanrincluded in the Guru Granth Sahib. 
The VSr, originally comprised paup's which were 
prefaced with 43 slokas, or couplets, by Guru Arjan 
at the time of compilation of the Guru Granth 
Sahib. The Var lauds the Supreme Being in His 
transcendental as well as immanent aspects. God 
Himself pervades un-manifest, and Himself 
becomes manifest. He Himself created this universe 
(7), and in this process of creation He was the 
efficient as well as the material cause. God Himself 
is the Lord, an attendant and a devotee (5). He 
Himself created this universe and then filled it with 
His bounties. He Himself is the philosopher’s stone, 
Himself the metal and Himself He transforms it 
into gold (10). Man is advised to meditate on the 
Name of the Lord who is all powerful and unique 
in Himself. He should in the company of the holy 
remember Him (4). But only those on whom He 
bestows His grace meet the true Guru and sing His 
praises (17). Thus, all their worldly appetites cease 
and they enjoy everlasting beatitude (4). Those 
who live under His grace are never distracted by 
material considerations. The Guru’s guidance frees 
them from worldly entanglements and they remain 
attached ever to His feet. 

K.S.D. 

BIHANGAM, from Sanskrit viharig which means 
a bird, is a term applied to wandering ascetics who 
lead a life of complete detachment, and austerity 
and remain celebate. Biharigams, among Sikhs, 
are likewise holy men who do not marry and who 


BIJAI SINGH 

shun worldly ambition and temptation. The object 
of their devotion is the One Supreme Being, They 
devote themselves to nam and seva. They do not 
form any separate sect; in fact, the most unworldly 
of the followers of different orders give themselves 
this name. For example, some Nirmalas call 
themselves biharigam. 

B.N.S. 

BUAY BINOD, a chronicle in Punjabi verse of the 
turbulent period following the death in 1839 of 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh, written according to 
internal evidence in 1901 Bk/AD 1844. The only 
known manuscript of the work, still unpublished, 
is preserved in a private collection at Bagartari. 
The manuscript, which comprises 84 folios, with 
495 stanzas, is dated 1921 Bk/AD 1864. The poetic 
metres used include Dohara, Sorajha, Bhujahg 
Prayat and Kabitt. The work was undertaken by 
the poet, Gval, at the instance of Pandit Jalha, a 
close confidant of Hira Sirigh Pogra and that 
explains much of his bias in favour of the pogras. 
The work begins with verses eulogizing Raiyit 
Sirigh who is deified as an incarnation of Lord 
Krspa. Raja Dhian Sirigh, the Pogra minister, is 
presented as the incarnation of Arjuna (25). The 
author is at pains to establish that Dhian Sirigh 
and his son Hira Sirigh were the real well-wishers 
of the Sikh state and personally loyal to the 
Maharaja which was not true of the Sandharivalias. 

D.s. 

BIJAI SINGH, by Bhai Vir Sirigh, is a historical 
romance constructed around the heroic figure of 
Bijai Sirigh, a fictitious character, through whose 
spiritual integrity it endeavours to delineate a 
whole people, its inspiration and way of life. First 
published in 1899, Bijai Singh is the author’s 
second novel and is situated in the 18th century- 
period of suffering and trial for the Sikhs. Bijai 
Sirigh is in every sense an exemplary character. 
Bom Ram La] in a Hindu Khatri family of Lahore, 
he received the new name Bijai Sirigh as, moved 
by the gallant deeds of the Sikhs, he, along with 
his wife and son, receives Khalsa initiation. The 
family now has to seek refuge in a forest to avoid 
persecution. The couple has to pass-through much 
trial but remain firm in their faith. After the couple's 1 
death, their son, Varyam Sirigh, is brought up by 
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Karora Sirigh whose jatha Bijai Singh had joined. 
As the author himself proclaims in the preface, he 
wrote the novel with a view to resurrecting Sikh 
values and belief. The Sikh actors in the story are 
presented at their idealistic best. 

D.S. 

BIKRAMA SINGH, KANVAR (1835-1887), one 
of the pioneers of the Singh Sabha movement, was 
bom the son of Raja Nihal Siiigh of Kapurthala. 
As he grew up, he developed interest in classical 
learning and music. He received several honours 
and distinctions from the British government. 
During the 1857 uprising, he helped the British 
and was awarded the title of Sardar Bahadur and a 
large jagir in land, with a khill’at. He was an 
honorary magistrate at Jalandhar, then an honorary 
assistant commissioner and was decorated with the 
title of Companion of the Star of India (C.S.I), Well 
versed in English, Persian, Sanskrit, and Punjabi, 
Kaiivar Bikrama Singh was a strong advocate of 
Western learning and women’s education. In 18 82, 
he initiated the proposal for the establishment of a 
Khalsa college. He also felt concerned about the 
state of Sikh faith in his day and was one of the 
three original founders of the Singh Sabha 
movement. He also patronized Bhai Gurmukh 
Sirigh who later on played a leading role in the 
Sikh renaissance. He also helped Ditt Sirigh 
financially when he became involved in a 
defamation case for the publication of his Svapan 
Natak (q. v.). Bikrama Sirigh also arthored Upma 
SarGranth. 

He died, after a short illness, on 8 May 1887. 

Gd.s. 

BIKRAM SINGH BEDI, BABA (d. 1863), was the 
third and youngest son of Sahib Sirigh Bedi of 
Una, a lineal descendant of Guru Nanak. On Sahib 
Singh’s death in 1834, Bikram Sirigh succeeded 
to his father’s jagirs and position as preceptor to 
royal family of Lahore: throughout his life, he was 
a benefactor of the Lahore Darbar. He felt irked 
when British troops were stationed at Lahore after 
the Anglo-Sikh war of 1845-46. He was a powerful 
jagirdar in the Jalandhar Doab holding lands and 
jagirs granted by the Lahore Darbar. After the 
annexation of Punjab in 1846, he was dispossessed 


of arms, and his jagirs werereduced. He, however 
turned down the offer of a reduced pension and 
started organizing an armed opposition to the 
British. Alarmed at his activities, the British 
decided to banish him to Haridvar. However, he 
crossed the Beas at Sri Hargobindpur and joined 
forces with Raja Sher Sirigh Atarivala and fought 
the British in the battles of Chelianvala (13 
January 1849) and Gujrat (21 February 1849). He 
surrendered to the British along with the Atarivala 
sardars at Rawalpindi in March 1849. He was 
interned at Amritsar where he died in 1863. 

J.S.K. 

BIKRAM SINGH, RAJA (1842-1898), bom in 
January 1842, succeeded his father, Wazir Sirigh, 
to the throne of Faridko.t state in 1874. A dominant 
figure in Faridkot history, Raja Bikram Sirigh 
modernized the state administration. He employed 
retired British officials of experience and in 1875 
set up offices and courts on the British model and 
adopted British law. He took many steps for public 
welfare. Schools and charitable hospitals were 
opened and dharamsalas and rest houses for 
travellers constructed. Raja Bikram Sirigh had a 
religious bent of mind and was a leading figure in 
the Sikh renaissance at the turn of the 19th century. 
He was a patron of the Khalsa Diwan, Amritsar. He 
commissioned the famous Faridkot Tika. He 
donated rupees one lakh for electrification of the 
Golden Temple and for anew building for the Guru 
ka Larigar. He had holy shrines raised in memory 
of Sikh Gurus and martyrs at several places. He 
was appointed a Fellow of the Panjab University 
to which he donated large sums of money. 

Raja Bikram Sirigh died on 8 August 1898. 

S.S.B. 

BILASPUR, a small town in Ambala district of 
Haryarja. Guru Gobind Sirigh is said to have 
sojourned at near by Kapal Mocban for 52 days in 
1688. During this period, he made a brief visit to 
Bilaspur. A small shrine now honours his memory, 

Jg.s. 

BILAVAL. SbeSIKH DEVOTIONAL MUSIC 
BILA VAL KI VAR, by Guru Ram Das, is one of his 
eight vars in a corpus of twenty-two included in 
the Guru Granth Sahib. It occurs in Raga Bilaval, 
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, A consists of thirteen paupsox stanzas, to which, 
^ ifrjcaswere added by Guru Arjan at the time of 
compilation of the Holy Book. The Var 
• r iles some of the basic principles of Sikh 
thought. God has created this universe and sustains 
jt He is eternal and formless, self-existent and all- 
iding, and yet transcendent. He cannot be 
reived or explained in empirical terms. He is 
die Lord of the universe and His Will governs all., 
lie through His grace releases men from the cycle 
f birth and death. The human soul partakes of the 
Divine, but man becomes ignorant of his true origin 
I . -cause of the influence of maya and his haumai 
or egoity. Contemplation on His Name by 
following the Guru’s counsel is the only way to 
overcome haumai. He who has overcome his ego 
becomes permanently attuned to the Ultimate 
Reality. 

S.S.W. 

BILGA, near Phillaur in the Punjab, is sacred to 
Guru Arjan, who passed through it in June 1589 
on his way to Mau where he got married. The Guru 
changed his apparel here and gave away the 
discarded articles to the poor hut-dwellers who, it 
is said, preserved them as sacred relics. These are 
now exhibited in Gurdwara Panjviri Patshahi 
located inside the village. 

M.G.S, 

BINOD SINGH, a Trehan Khatri in direct descent 
from Guru Arigad, was a devoted disciple of Guru 
Gobind Singh and was among the few Sikhs who 
accompanied him to the South in 1708. He was 
chosen to be one of the five companions of Banda 
Singh (1670-1716) sent by the Guru in 1708 from 
Nanded to the Punjab, Binod Singh was Banda 
Singh’s ally in the various campaigns in the 
Punjab. After Banda Singh’s conquest of Sirhind, 
the district of Kama! was entrusted to Binod Singh. 
Soon thereafter, in October 1710, Binod Singh had 
to fight four battles - at Taraori, Kamal, Amin, 
Thanesar, and Shahabad. In the schism in Banda 
Singh’s ranks into Tatt Khalsa and Bandai Sikhs 
in October 1714, Binod Singh with his followers 
parted company with Banda Singh. He was taken 
to Gurdas-Narigal in the Mughal army to fight on 
their side. There he tried to retire without fighting 
but he and his men were killed by the imperial 


forces. That was in 1716. 

G.S.D. 

BIR., a term used for a recension or copy of the 
Guru Granth Sahib, is derived from Skt. verb vitf 
meaning to make strong or firm, strengthen, fasten, 
or to be strong, firm or hard. The original copy 
which_Guru Arjan got prepared in 1604 was called 
Adi Bif. Further copies made from this recension 
were also called birs. 

The word bif in Punjabi is also used for 
reserved forest or village land set aside as common 
pasture. 

M.G.S. 

BIR BABA BUDDHA Jl, GURDWARA, in the 
village of Thatta, near Amritsar, commemorates 
Baba Buddha (1506-1631), the venerable Sikh of 
the time of Guru Nanak. He spent many years 
looking after the bif, lit. a reserved forest used for 
cattle-grazing, said to have been offered to Guru 
Arjan by Chaudhari Larigah of Patti out of his 
private lands. It was here that Mata Gahga, the 
consort of Guru Arjan, received from him on 21 
Assu 1651 Bk/20 September 1594, the blessing 
for an illustrious son, the future Guru Hargobind. 

Gn.S. 

BIR GURU, by Rabindranath Tagore, is a life-sketch 
in Bengali of Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708) 
emphasizing especially how he had prepared Sikhs 
to stand up to oppression and injustice. This is 
Tagore’s first writing on Guru Gobind Siiigh 
published in 1885 in the July-August issue of the 
Balak. 

H.B. 

BIRK, village near Moga, is sacred to Guru 
Hargobind who travelling in 1631 arrived here 
from Siddhvari Kalari. A Gurdwara, called Manji 
Sahib Chhevin Patshahi, commemdates this visit. 

Jg.S. 

BIR MRIGESH, full title SRI BIR MRIGESH 
GURBILAS DEV TARU, is a voluminous 
nineteenth century work by Bhai Sher Singh, who 
completed it in 1911, In bold Gurmukhi 
typography, the book runs to 1912 pages, divided 
into two parts and containing accounts, in ample 
detail, of the lives of Baba Sahib Singh Bedi, Baba 
Bhag Singh of Kuri, Baba Bir Sirigh of 
Naurarigabad and Baba Khuda Singh. The author 
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refers to these luminaries as guru and calls his book 
gurbilas (biography of the Gurus). 

G.S.G, 

BlRSINGH, BABA (1768-1844), soldier-become- 
religious preacher and saint, was bom in July 1768 
at Gaggobua, in Amritsar district of the Punjab, 
the son of Seva Singh. After the death of his father 
in one of the campaigns against the Afghan rulers 
of Multan, Bir Singh joined the Sikh army and 
participated in campaigns for the capture of 
Kashmir and Peshawar. After several years of active 
service, he secured his dismissal from the army as 
he came under the influence of Baba Bhag Singh. 
Bir Singh took to preaching Guru Nanak’s word 
and soon attracted a considerable following in the 
Majha area. He set up his <jera called Santpura, in 
the village of Naurarigabad, near Tam Taran, which 
became a popular pilgrim centre. It is said that 
about 4,500 visitors were fed in the hngar every¬ 
day and that a volunteer army of 1,200 musket 
men and 3,000 horse attended upon him. 

Baba Bir Singh was a true well wisher of the 
dynasty of Rapjit Singh and was deeply grieved at 
the disaster which overtook after the death of the 
Maharaja in 1839. During that critical period, Sikh 
soldiers and peasantry began to turn to him for 
guidance. Soon the centre of Baba Bir Sirigh had 
become the centre of Sikh revolt against Dogra 
dominance over the Punjab. Perturbed at these 
developments, Hira Sirigh, the flogra prime 
minister of the Sikh Kingdom, sent a strong force 
comprising 20,000 men and 50 guns under the 
command of Miari Labh Sirigh to attack the citadel 
of Baba Bir Sirigh. The troops besieged the camp 
on 7 May 1844. Baba Bir Sirigh forbade his Sikhs 
to fight against their brethren. He was in meditation 
in the presence of the Holy Book, when he was 
killed with a shell from the besiegers. This was 
followed by the killing of Prince Kashmira Sirigh 
and Atar Sirigh Sandbarivalia and many others. 

J.S.K 

BlftS OF THE GURU GRANTH SAHIB. SbeSRI 
GURU GRANTH SAHIB 

BISHAN KAUR, mother of Mata Gujari and wife 
ofLal Chand, was awoman gifted with good looks 
and fortune. Both husband and wife were the 
devoted Sikhs of Guru Hargobind. They came for 


BISHAN SINGH, Gis* 

the marriage of Suraj Mall and proposed their 
daughter Gujari's marriage to young Tegh Bahadur, 
Guru Hargobind willingly accepted the proposal 

M.g.s. 

BISHAN SINGH, a general in the Sikh army, was 
the adopted son of Jamadar Khushal Sirigh, the 
royal chamberlain (deofhidar). He received hj s 
education at the Ludhiana Mission School across 
the Angio-Sikh frontier. In 1848, he was to assist 
Herbert Edwardes, against Mul Raj, but his troops 
revolted and joined the insurrectionists, Bishan 
Sirigh sided with the British and joined Lord 
Gough’s camp. For this he was rewarded with a 
pension by the British government. 

Gl.s. 

BISHAN SINGH (d. 1868) son of Sultan Sirigh, 
joined the Ghor Charha regiment of Maharajg 
Rapjit Sirigh, and was soon placed in charge of the 
artillery park at Lahore. After the annexation of 
the Punjab by the British, he joined the 2nd Punjab 
Irregular Cavalry raised in 1849, and received the 
rank of Risaldar and rose to be Risaldar Major. 
During the uprising of 1857, he fought on the side 
of the British. His commander. General Probyn, 
calls him unequal in bravery who “knew not what 
fear was.” For his services, he received the Order of 
Merit. Bishan Sirigh died in 1868, 

S.S.B. 

BISHAN SINGH, Gian! (1875-1966), cleric and 
exegete, was a grantin' or priest at the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar for 30 years. He imbibed a 
deep passion for learning and took turns with Bhai 
Jodh Sirigh, Teja Sirigh and Sahib Sirigh who were 
his colleagues in the college at expounding the 
holy text at the daily morning service at the 
College Gurdwara. He made a full- scale 
commentary of the Holy Granth which was 
completed in 1945. Bom around 1875, the son of 
Bhai Bulaka Sirigh of Lakkhuval in Amritsar 
district of the Punjab^ Bishan Singh studied Sikh 
classics under Bhai Hira Sirigh at Lahore and then 
Giani Jodh Sirigh and Giani Bakhshish Sirigh at 
Amritsar and Giani Sant Sirigh at Kapurthala. At 
Amritsar, he obtained employment as grantin' at 
the Khalsa College in 1909, retiring from the 
position in 1939-40. As the College grantin', 
Bishan Sirigh made very good use of the Library 
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- ilities available and of his contacts with the 
learned faculty. He found himself in full agreement 
• th -he ne w exegetical trends, breaking away from 
the traditional pedantic, Vedantic style. He started 
worj( ing 0 n his own ftMor annotation of the Guru 
Granth Sahib, the first volume of which was 
published in 1918 and the eighth and final in 1945. 
He also produced a full length tfka of the 
voluminous Dasam Grantti Among his other 
textual commentaries are Tika Bar Varan, flka 
Bhagat Bai)i Tika_ Sahaskriti Salok, J'ika Varan 
Bhai Gurdas and Tika Kabitt Sa vaiyye Bhai Gurdas. 
Before launching upon his exegetical works, Giani 
Bisban Singh had written several small books. 
Noted among his other works are Saruktavati Satik, 
SlikhJpramao and VicharMala Satik. Giani Bishan 
Singh’s exposition of the sacred texts is marked 
by a simple, concise and direct style of writing. 
Giant Bishan Singh died in his village in 1966. 

S.S.Arn. 

BISHAN SINGH, SANT (1862-1949), much 
honoured in recent Sikh piety, was the son of Bhai 
Atar Singh of Kanjhla, near Sarigrur in the Punjab. 
Born in March 1862, Bishan Singh received 
instruction in reciting Scripture from Sant Jagat 
Singh of his own village. As he grew up he enlisted 
in the army, but soon got the discharge, returned 
to his village and got married. After the untimely 
death of his son, he left home to seek spiritual 
solace at the feet of Sant Atar Singh of Mastuaija, 
and served him at Gur Sagar (Mastuapa) and Guru 
Kashi (Talvapdl Sabo). In 193 5, he succeeded Gulab 
Singh and became head of the centre. Sant Bishan 
Singh completed in 1936-37 the present building 
of the historical Gurdwara Jhira Sahib at Kanjhla, 
whose foundation had been laid by Sant Atar Singh 
in 1912. Sant Bishan Singh died in 1949 at a place 
called Kothi Baleval. 

M.G.S. 

BISHAN SINGH, SANT (d. 1973), holy saint most 
of whose life was spent in works of karseva at 
different shrine sites, came of a well-to-do 
Sahajdhari Sindbi family. Nothing is known about 
his early life except that he was in government 
service when he came in 1940 to the Punjab on a 
pilgrimage and met Sant Gurmukh Singh of Pajiala, 
then engaged in reconstructing the shrines and 
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sacred pools at Kbadur Sahib and Goindval. He 
resigned his post in the government, gave away 
his personal belongings and joined Gurmukh 
Singh and his volunteers. After the death on 30 
November 1947 of Sant Gurmukh Singh, Bishan 
Singh retired to Sri Abchalnagar where he remained 
in solitary meditation for more than five years. 
Returning to the Punjab, he took to his task with 
his old zest and completed beautification of the 
Baoli Sahib at Goindval, spacious dr van or 
congregation hall, at Gurdwara Manji Sahib, within 
the precincts of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. He 
suffered an attack of paralysis in November 1972 
and died on 22 November 1973. 

P.S.G. 

BISHNU, BHAI, a Sikh of Guru Arjan’s time. He 
dedicated his life to the service of the Guru who 
appointed him to serve the satigat, especially those 
coming from afar. 

T.S. 

BOARD OF ADMINISTRATION, a set of triumvirs 
appointed by Lord Dalhousie, the British governor- 
general, to manage affairs in the Punjab after its 
annexation on 29 March 1849 to the dominions 
of the East India Company. The Board consisted 
of Henry Lawrence (president), John Lawrence and 
Charles Greenville (replaced by Robert 
Montgomery after an year). The Board, placed 
directly under the control of the governor-general, 
was made the final court of appeal with powers of 
life and death. The two regions, the cis-Sutlej and 
the trans-Sutlej, were reunited under the Board. 
The Board split the entire region into seven 
effectively controllable divisions and each 
division was further divided into districts 
controlled by 29 deputy commissioners. In 1850, 
the districts of Hazara, Peshawar and Kohat were 
joined tegether to form the eighth division. In the 
5-tiered administration, the divisional 
Commissioners were next to the board. Below the 
Commissioners were deputy Commissioners, and 
then Assistant Commissioners, and so on. The 
commissioners and deputy commissioners 
exercised both executive and judicial powers. 

The Board of Administration had to deal with 
a disgruntled aristocracy and with the masses who 
had a strong feeling of antipathy towards their 
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conquerors as they demanded surrender of arms 
and abolished all military grants of Sikh times. A 
secret intelligence service and various other means 
were adopted to alert the government to the 
prevailing temper of the people. Special 
precautions were taken in the Majha area where 
Bhai Maharaj Singh and his associates were 
reported to be active. Once the peace of the 
province was assured, the Board started on a 
programme of works of public weal. One of the 
Board’s major concerns was to win over the 
peasantry. The revenue system was reorganized. 
Rules governing inheritance of property were given 
legal sanction. Female infanticide and sati were 
forbidden. 

The working of the Board was affected by the 
differences between Henry Lawrence and his 
brother, John. Governor-General Dalhousie 
abolished the Board on 4 February 1853, 
transferred Henry Lawrence to Rajputana and 
appointed John Lawrence chief commissioner of 
the Punjab. 

H.R.G. 

BODAL, village in Hoshiarpur district (Punjab), is 
sacred to Guru Hargobind who once visited here 
during a hunting expedition and rested under a 
garna tree (Capparis horrida) for some time. Bhai 
Chuhar, a Muslim bard of the village, entertained 
him by playing on his rebeck. The Guru advised 
him to learn to perform kirtan. Gurdwara Gama 
Sahib, commemorating the Guru’s visit, was first 
established during the time of Sardar Jodh Singh 
(d. 1816), of Ramgarhia tnisl 

Gn.S. 

BOLE SO NIHAL, SATI SRI ARAL is the Sikh 
slogan or jaikara (lit. shout of victory, triumph or 
exultation), It is divided in two parts or phrases. 
The first, bole so nihal or jo bole so nihal, is a 
statement meaning "whoever utters (the phrase 
following) shall be happy, shall be fulfilled,” and 
the second part sati sri akal (Eternal is the Holy/ 
Great Timeless Lord). This jaikara, first popularized 
by Guru Gobind Singh, has become, besides being 
a popular mode of expressing ebullient religious 
fervour or a mood of joy and celebration, an integral 
part of Sikh liturgy and is shouted at the end of 
ar das or prayer, said in sang ator holy congregation. 


bota singh 

One of the Sikhs in the saiigat ; particularly the one 
leading ardas, shouts the first phrase, jo bole $ 0 
nihai, in response to which the entire congregation, 
including in most cases the leading Sikh himself, 
utter in unison sati sri akal in a long drawn full- 
throated shout. Traditionally, this slogan has been 
so used since the creation of the Khalsa in 1699. 
Sat Sri Aka! shouted in unison responding to the 
call bole so nihal is a call to action, or expression 
of ecstatic joy or an invocation for Divine aid or 
succour. In subsequent times, after the Sikhs 
acquired political power in the Punjab, the seal of 
the Sikh chiefs would bear the inscription, Akal 
Sahai (Akal be our Succourer). Over the years, the 
boundaries between the Sikh slogan and Sikh 
greeting have become interlocked : sat sri akal 
which is part of the Sikh slogan is now the general 
form of Sikh greeting also. This has usurped the 
place of the more formal and proper salutation 
which also carries the sanction of Sikh theological 
postulates, i.e. Vahiguru Ji ka Khalsa Vahigurufj 
Ki Fateh. The Sikh mode of salutation has gone 
through a long-drawn process of evolution, The 
earliest form of Sikh salutation was Paid Fauna. 
Zulfikar Ardistani, Dabislan-i- Mazahib records 
that the followers of Guru Nanak were known as 
Kartaris, obviously referring to their practice of 
repeating Kartar Kartar on meeting each other. So 
Kartar Kartar is the first form of greeting which 
became prevalent in Sikhism. The next vital 
change occurred when the Tenth Guru created the 
Khalsa. Since Guru Gobind Singh wanted a 
complete transformation of Sikh society, he 
ordered the overhauling of two fundamental 
institutions of the Sikhs. The first was the 
substitution of Khmde diPahul for Charm Pahul 
and the second was the substitution of VahiguruJi 
Ka Khalsa Vahiguru ji Ki Fateh for Paid Paupa. 

G.S.T. 

BOTA SINGH (d. 1739), an eighteenth-century 
martyr of the Sikh faith, belonged to Bhafapa in 
Amritsar district. In those days of dire persecution, 
he along with many fellow Sikhs had sought the 
safety of wastes and jungles. Occasionally he 
would come to Amritsar by night to have a dip in 
the holy tank, spending the day in the wilderness 
around Tam Taran, One day he was noticed by 
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. plc who thought he was a Sikh. But one 
s °™ party said that he was not a Sikh, for had he 
one h e would not conceal himself thus. The 
b -imt cut Bota Singh to the quick. Accompanied 
bv his companion Garja Singh, a Rarighre.ta Sikh, 
- nd with a bamboo club in his hand, he took up 
position on the grand trunk road, near Sarai Nur- 
ud-Din, near Tam Taran, and started collecting 
[0 H from the passers-by. He also sent a 
communication to the provincial governor 
informing him of his presence. Zakariya Khan, the 
governor, sent a contingent of one hundred horses 
under Jala! Din to arrest Bota Singh alive and bring 
ira to Lahore. Jalal Din asked Bota Singh and 
Garja Sirigh to surrender but Bota Singh and his 
comrade spurned the offer and fell fighting 
valiantly against heavy odds. This happened in 
1739. 

B.S. 

BRAHAMGIAN (Knowledge of the Divine), by a 
SevapanthI saint Gopal Das, is a treatise in Punjabi 
on theology. This early 18th century work of 219 
folios is unpublished and the only extant copy of 
the manuscript is preserved in the private collection 
of Dr Tarlochan Sirigh Bedi at Patiala. The work 
can broadly be divided into two parts: the first 
defining the term braham-gian and setting forth 
the means of achieving this state of mind, and the 
second describing the state of mind of one who 
has attained braham-gian. In this sense, the work 
can also be called a free and detailed exposition of 
the eighth canto of Guru Arjan’s Sukhmani To 
fortify his argument, the author has quoted 
profiisely from numerous different sources. 

T.S.B. 

BRAHMAN MAJRA, an old village, near Ropar, 
is sacred to Guru Hargobind and Guru Gobind 
Sirigh. Gurdwara Guru Garh Sahib commemorates 
the visit of Guru Gobind Sirigh on 6 December 
1705 when he, with his two elder sons and 40 Sikhs, 
was on his way to Chamkaur. The second shrine in 
the village is called Gurdwara Patshahi Chheviri 
in memory of Guru Hargobind who, it is believed, 
passed through here in 1638 on his way back from 
Kurukshetra. The Guru had a skirmish here with 
Pajhans and Rarighaps. 

Jg-S. 


BRAHMO SAMAJ 

BRAHM DAS, PANDIT, described in the Puratan 
Janam Sakhi as a learned man of Bij Bihapa, near 
Majan (Kashmir). Once Guru Nanak journeying 
through the valley halted close to where he lived. 
As Brahm Das, proud of his learning, heard of the 
arrival of a holy man, he came for a dialogue but 
felt disarmed by the Guru’s words uttered only in 
praise of the Lord. Now he discussed a few more 
points, but in a tone of humility. At the end, he is 
said to have become a disciple of Guru Nanak. 

Gn.S. 

BRAHMGIANI (Skf brahmajnanin), lit. the knower 
of Brahman. The knowledge (gim, jnana) of the 
Universal Spirit (Brahman) consists not in the mere 
recognition of His existence, but in a continuous 
consciousness about Him, a total realization of 
the individual soul with the Supreme Soul. This 
total identity signifies, in essence, the oneness of 
the Universe with that Universal Soul and of the 
latter with the individual souls which a Brahmgiani 
realizes as the Ultimate Reality. The concept of 
Brahman in Sikhism delineates the Universal Spirit 
in theistic terms as the Absolute, the Creator and 
the Ordainer of the Universe which is, as it were, 
His visible form. The concept of Brahmgiani in 
Sikhism is elaborated in sublime poetry of Guru 
Arjan, in his Sukhmani (GG, 272-74). According 
to him, Brahmgiani is one who has realized, in his 
life, the One Supreme Spirit as well as his identity 
with the individual selves. Such a person is also 
called gurmukh, sadhu or sant. The Brahmgiani 
enjoys the highest spiritual status and he is 
accorded the highest veneration. He is unattached 
like the lotus in water. He is endowed with Divine 
realization; he is deeply humane and 
compassionate. He has humility and is ever anxious 
to do good to others. Such is his merit that he is 
called equal to Lordequal in essence. He is free 
from all bonds. On God is solely his reliance and 
on Him are all his hopes centred. Ever is he awake 
in spirit. To all does he bring liberation by his 
counsel. 

D.K.G. 

BRAHMO SAMAJ. lit. a soceity of the worshippers 
of Brahman, the Supreme Reality, was founded by 
Raja Rammohun Roy (1772-1833), in Calcutta 
on 20 August 1828. Rammohun Roy, an ardent 
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believer in the unity of God, took religion not as a 
narrow personal creed, but as an all-pervading 
elevating principle operating in every sphere of 
individual, social and national life. The 
uncompromising monotheism of Islam, the 
doctrine of self knowledge of the Upani§ads, the 
moral teachings of Christ, the liberal social message 
of Buddhism and the deep and simple piety of the 
saints of the medieval Indian bhakti movement 
shaped universal outlook of the Brahmo Samaj. It 
was conceived not as the religious organization of 
a particular sect, and the worship was made strictly 
monotheistic, but character of service, though 
universal, was decidedly Hindu. With Rammohun 
Roy’s death in 1833 the Brahmo Samaj remained 
moribund for a few years. 

The formal initiation of Debendranath Tagore 
and some of his friends into the new faith on 21 
December 1843 laid the foundation of a sect of 
Brahmos, In 1866, Sen and his companions setup 
Brahmo Samaj of India and the parent body came 
to be known as the Adi Brahmo Samaj. Now he 
took the message of Brahmo Samaj to all over India 
and to Europe. The second schism in Brahmo 
Samaj occurred when a band ofKesbav’s followers 
left him to found the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj (15 
May 1878). 

DXB. 

BRIJINDAR SINGH, MAHARAJA (1896-1918), 
son of Kahvar Gajindar Singh, ascended the throne 
of Faridkof state in March 1906. He had his 
education at Aitchison College, Lahore. Brijindar 
Singh earned the title of Maharaja by the help he 
gave the British during the first World War (1914- 
19). The last of the four volumes of the Faridkof 
ftka was published during his time. 

Brijindar Singh died on 22 December 1918. 

S.S.B. 

BRIJ RAJ (d. 1833), a learned Pandit came to settle 
in Lahore in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, was appointed by Maharaja Raijjit Singh 
to the position of rajpurohit, or royal priest, which 
office he held till his death in 1833. He also worked 
in the Dharamarath department. 

B.J.H. 

BROADFOOT, GEORGE (1807-1845), joined 
service of the East India Company as a cadet in the 
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Madras Native Infantry in 1826 and rose to be th 
Governor-General at the North-West Fronts 
Agency. The appointment was not liked by tjtj 
Sikh Government. Major George Broadfoot wa 
impulsive by nature and had a temperament; 
hostility towards the Sikhs, While leading 
caravan of the royal Afghan families through th 
Punjab, he distrusted the Sikh escort provided b 
the Lahore Government and requisitioned a Britj s 
brigade from Jalalabad. His conduct gave offenc 
to the Sikh Darbar. Broadfoot had come to the Sik 
frontier with the set policy of inciting antagonist! 
against the Lahore Kingdom. He endeavoured j 
win over Mul Raj, the governor of Multan an 
gave open encouragement to Gulab Singh for h: 
anti-Darbar activities. In March 1845, Broadfo; 
challenged the right of the Sikh Government t 
administer its possessions to the south of the Sutle 
He arrested a party of Lahore officials, proceedin 
to Kot Kapura and tried to settle the Anandpui 
Makhoval incident by force. These provocativ 
acts were among the chain of events whic 
culminated in the first Anglo-Sikh war. 

Major Broadfoot was killed on 21 Decemb 
1845 in the battle of Ferozeshah, 

B.J.1 

BROUGHTON PAPERS are official and prival 
papers of Sir John Hobhouse (Lord Broughton) i 
numerous bound volumes in the British Libi arj 
Lord Broughton, who served as President of th 
Board of Control of the East India Company froi 
1835-41 andagain from 1846-52, was responsib! 
for the Home Government’s major policy decision 
on the Punjab and the Sikhs. The relevant volumt 
in the Broughton Papers dealing with the Punja 
and the Sikhs, in general, are: 

(1) . MS. vol. XIV containing papei 
concerning the British attitude towards the Russ< 
Persian menace in 1836-38, which led to th 
signing of the Tripartite treaty between the BritiS 
government, Shah Shuja’ and Rapjit Singh in 1831 

(2) MSS. vols. 36473-74, containing prival 
correspondence of Lord Auckland with Sir Job 
Hobhouse from 1835-41, throw fresh light on tl 
British policy towards Afghanistan, Sindh an 
Lahore. It Includes a report on the military streng! 
of the Sikhs, background to the Bumes’ Ivlissio 
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0R0WN, JOHN 

;; ibul in September 1837, and Rapjit Singh’s 
ptcions that the British would appease the 
A| '|’ans at the cost of the Sikhs. 

. 3 ) MS. vol. 36475, containing Lord 
, e ’s private correspondence with Sir John 
Uobhouse (May 1846 to February 1848). This 
‘ despondence is of particular relevance to 
understanding Hardinge’s “political experiment” 
the Punjab. It reveals that his avoidance of 
annexation after the first Anglo- S ikh war was really 
motivated to destroy the Sikhs as a political and 
military power. 

( 4 ) MSS. vols. 36476-77, include private 
correspondence with Lord Dalhousie (20 January 
: 848 to 3 March 1853). These volumes deal with 
the main events of Multan and Hazara revolts, the 
details of the second Angio-Sikh war and the 
annexation of the Punjab. 

B.J.H. 

BROWN, JOHN, alias RICHARD POTTER, an 
Englishman, who, deserting the East Indian 
Company’s service in the Bengal artillery, came 
to Lahore and joined the Sikh artillery in 1826. He 
was later promoted colonel and placed in charge 
of the artillery depot at Lahore. During the first 
Anglo-Sikh war, he acted as a British spy and kept 
the British informed of the movements of the Sikh 
forces. During the battle of ‘Aliwal he is said to 
have intentionally elevated the Sikh guns. After 
the annexation of the Punjab, he was given a high- 
ranking job in the police department. 

Gl.S. 

BUCHCHEKE, village 15 km southwest of 
Nankapa Sahib in Sheikhupura district of Pakis_tan, 
had a historical shrine, Gurdwara Patshahi V, 
dedicated to Guru Arjan, who once came here from 
Nankapa Sahib during his travels across this region. 

M.G.s. 

BUPPHA, BABA (1506-1631), a most venerated 
primal figure of early Sikhism, was bom on 6 
October 1506 at the village of Katthu Narigal, 18 
km northeast of Amritsar. Bura, as he was orj ginally 
named, was the only son of Bhai Suggha, bom 
into a Sandhu family. As a small boy, he was one 
day grazing cattle outside the village when he met 
Guru Nanak who happened to pass by. He offered 
a bowl of milk to the Guru, made obeissance and 


asked h im the way to liberation. Guru Nanak called 
him Buddha because he talked like a mature man. 
Bhai Buddha became a devoted disciple, and spent 
more time at Kartarpur where Guru Nanak had 
finally settled. Bhai Buddha lived up to a ripe old 
age and had the unique honour of anointing all of 
the four following Gurus and serve them with 
dedication. He took part in the digging of the baoli 
at Goindval and the excavation of the sacred tank 
at Amritsar, The beri tree under which he used to 
sit supervising the excavation of the Amritsar pool 
still stands. He subsequently retired to a bir or 
forest, where he tended the livestock of the Guru 
ka Larigar. What is left of that forest is still known, 
after him, as Bir Baba Buddha Sahib. Guru Arjan 
placed his young son, Hargobind, under Bhai 
Buddha’s instruction and training. When the Adi 
Granth was first installed in the Harimandar, Bhai 
Buddha was appointed granthi He, along with Bhai 
Gurdas, raised the Akal Takht on Guru Hargobind's 
bidding. On this Takht Bhai Buddha performed, 
on 24 June 1606, the investiture ceremony of Guru 
Hargobind. 

Baba Buddha passed his last days in 
meditation at Jhapda Ram Das, a village founded 
by his son, Bhai Bhana, where the family had since 
shifted from its native Katthu Nahgal, As the end 
came, on 16 November 1631, Guru Hargobind was 
at his bedside. Two shrines stand commemorate 
Baba Buddha, Gurdwara Tap Asthan Baba Buddha 
Ji and Gurdwara Samadhari. 

G.S.R. 

BUDDHA DAL and Tarupa Dal, names now 
appropriated by two sections of the Niharig Sikhs, 
were the popular designations of the two divisions 
of Dal Khalsa, during the 18th century. In the post- 
Banda Singh period of severe execution, the Sikhs 
fought guirilla battles with the Mughals. When it 
became difficult to centrally cater for the former 
forces, then known as Dal Khalsa, it was decided 
to divided them into two parts on the basis of age 
of the jathedars or group-leaders. The elders’ camp 
cornprisingyflfMsof older leaders came to be called 
Buddha (elderly) Dal, and the youths’ camp Tarupa 
(youthful) Dal. Nawab Kapur Singh remained in 
overall command of the two Dais jointly called 
Dal Khalsa. Men were free to join jathas of their 
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choice by general agreement. Buddha Dal 
remained at Amritsar and managed the shrines, 
leaving Tampa Dal free for operations in the 
country. The Buddha Dal was still in the desert 
region of Malva and Rajasthan when news was 
received of the desecration of the Harimandar by 
Masse Khan Rarighar, Kotwal of Amritsar. Matab 
Singh and Sukkha Singh, members of the jathaof 
Sardar Sham Singh, travelled incognito to Amritsar, 
killed Massa in broad daylight on 6 May 1740. 
The Buddha Dal and Tampa Dal soon returned to 
the Punjab and resorted to their usual hit-and- run 
tactics. They also resumed their gatherings a_t 
Amritsar on the occasion of Vaisakhi and Divali 
The Dal Khalsa, meeting at Amritsar on the 
following Divali on 14 November 1745, divided 
itself into 25 jathas who, however, owed allegiance 
to Buddha Dal and Tarupa Dal according to the 
affiliation of their leaders, and who often 
undertook joint operations. Soon the number of 
Jathas rose up to 65, and at a Sarbatt Khalsa 
conclave at Amritsar on the Vaisakhi of 1748, th ese 
65 jathas were divided into 11 misls, each under 
its own chief. Of these, six were under Buddha Dal 
and the other five under Tampa Dal. Jassa Singh 
Ahluvalia was chosen to be in joint command of 
the entire Dal Khalsa, while Nawab Kapur Sirigh 
continued to be acknowledged as the supreme 
commander. 

During Ahmad Shah’s second invasion 
(December 1749-February 1750), Buddha Dal 
under Nawab Kapur Singh attacked and plundered 
Lahore itself. Soon however the Buddha Dal 
retreated towards the Sivalik hills, while the Tarupa 
Dal found refuge in the Malva and in Bikaner, 
assembling at Amritsar on the Diwali (26 October) 
of 1753. Jassa Singh Ahluvalia succeeded Kapur 
Singh on 7 October 1753 as supreme commander 
of the Dal Khalsa. Mu’in ul-Mulk’s death had 
cleared the way for Sikh hegemony over vast areas, 
from the Chenab to the Yamuna. The Durranis’ 
victory in the third battle of Panipat (January 1761) 
was a severe blow to the Mughal empire as well as 
to the Mara.thas as rivals to the Sikhs in northwest 
India. During 1753-64, the Sikhs replaced the 
strategy of plundering raids with the system of 
rakhi literally protection, under which villages 
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and minor chiefs accepting the protection of th e 
Dal Khalsa paid to it a regular cess. The Tarupa 
Dal was now spread over the Majha area, and 
Buddha Dal operated in the Doaba and Malv 
regions. Both collaborated for operations against 
the Afghan invader, who took, on 5 February 17$j 
a heavy toll in what is known as Vad<Ja 
Ghallughara. 

With the conquest of Sirhind in January 1754 
started the final phase of the development of the 
Dal Khalsa into a confederacy of sovereign 
political principalities called wish The mislsnov/ 
occupied well defined territories over which their 
Sardars ruled independently while maintaining 
their former links as units of the Dal Khalsa. 

GI.S, 

BUDDHA SINGH (d. 1718), great-great¬ 
grandfather of Maharaja Rapjit Singh, was the 
founder of the Sukkarchakkia family. He received 
the rites of amrit at the hands of Guru Gobind 
Sirigh himself and fought in battles under him and 
under Banda Sirigh Bahadur. He acquired 
considerable influence in and around his village. 
He was a daring horseman, and there were many 
legends current about his adventures on his 
favourite piebald mare called DesL He died in 
1718. 

J.S.K. 

BUDDHA SINGH (b. 1891), a Ghadr revolutionary, 
was son of Ishar Sirigh of Sur Sirigh, in Amritsar 
district. He served in the Mule Battery at Bareilly 
but deserted and went to Shanghai, where he 
became a night watchman. He returned to India to 
take part in the armed revolution planned by the 
Ghadr Party and arrived in Calcutta on 13 October 
1914. From there he went back to Bareilly and 
rejoined the Mule Battery. It was there that he was 
arrested and brought to Lahore to stand trial in the 
supplementary Lahore conspiracy case of 1915. 
He was 24 at that time and was sentenced to 
transportation for life and forfeiture of property on 
30 March 1916. He died in the Apdamans jail. 

S-S.J 

BUDDHA SINGH, BHAl (d. 1774), took partin 
January 1764 in the joint attack of Sikh sardars 
upon Sirhind. The town was seized by killing the 
Afghan governor, Zain Khan, and assigned to 
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[lUDDHI 

Buddha Singh by a unanimous vote. Returning to 
his headquarters at Jhumba, in Muktsar tahsll, 
Buddha Singh took possession of 28 villages 
around Abohar. He died in 1774 at Kaithal. 

S.S.B. 

BUDDH! or buddhi (from Sanskrit budb to wake 
up, be awake, to perceive, learn) is the intellectual 
aspect of mind (antahkarapa) |whose other aspects 
man and havmai are intertwined with it in close 
interrelationship. Man (Sanskrit manas), as the 
receptacle of sense impressions from sense organs, 
organizes them into precepts, yet it has doubt or 
jndetermination about them. Buddhi defines and 
ascertains them and brings about definite and 
determinate cognition. Man simply assimilates 
sense impressions; haumai (or ahankara) self- 
appropriates the apperceived impressions, while 
Hiddhf determines their nature, categorizes them 
and welds them into concepts. Its function, then, 
is to bring about certainty and defmitiveness in 
knowledge. Definitive apprehension might spur 
action. Thus it is buddhi which resolves to act and 
then guides the ensuing action. A fundamental 
categorization of precepts as also of ensuing 
actions concerns th_eir moral import. The deftness 
with which buddhi does that is variable. If it can 
exercise acute ethical discrimination, it is known 
as bibek buddhi (discriminative intellect). 
Opposite to it is the aham buddhi 

Bibek buddhi\ in gurbapi has been given 
various names. Aham buddhi Was also been called 
various names. In its decadent form, buddhi'wasies 
itself in vain, egoistic pursuits. However, when it 
ascends up the ethical scale (buddhipragas), it 
flowers into bibek buddhi which is a divine 
attribute. However, if it begins to undergo the 
process of devolution (visarjan) down the moral 
scale, buddhibezomes delusional intellect (phapin 
buddhi). 

J.S.N. 

BUDDH SINGH (d. 1816), son of Khusbhal Singh, 
nephew of the leader of the Dal Khalsa. Nawab 
Kapur Singh, succeeded his father as head of the 
Sirighpuria mist He inherited territories in the Bari 
Doab, the Jalandhar Doab and in the province of 
Sirhind. He built a fort at Jalandhar and 
reconstructed the holy shrine and tank of Tam 


Taran demolished by the local Mughal chief. In 
1814, Maharaja Rapjit Singh seized all the 
possessions of the Sirighpurias in the Bari Doab, 
including his movable property. A year or so later 
Buddh Singh was deprived of the Jalandhar Doab 
and had to shift to his cis-Sutlej estates, 
establishing his headquarters at Manauli. Buddh 
Singh'died in 1816. 

S.S.B. 

BUDDH SINGH, BABA (1819-1906), to his 
followers’ Guru Hari Sirigh, was the younger 
brother of Baba Ram Sirigh, founder of the 
Namdhari movement. He was born on 22 
September 1819, the son of Bhai Jassa Sirigh of 
Rilpur Raiari (now Bhaipi Sahib) in Ludhiapa 
district. He lived the life of a householder in his 
native village till the time his elder brother, on the 
Vaisakhi day of 1857, formally declared himself 
to be the initiator of the Namdhari movement. 
Buddh Sirigh was among the first batch of disciples 
to be initiated by Baba Ram Sirigh, and he 
undertook the responsibility of looking after the 
ever-increasing stream of devotees to Bhaipi Sahib. 
Baba Buddh Sirigh took over the reins of the 
nascent community as its caretaker religious head 
when Ram Sirigh was transported to Burma on 18 
Janurary 1872, but was confirmed (and also 
renamed Hari Sirigh) as leader of the sect by a 
hukammma sent by Ram Sirigh from Rangoon. 

Baba Buddh Sirigh continued with the 
Namdhari policy of opposition to the British but 
the ruthless suppression by the British of the 
Namdharis restricted his activities to the village 
itself. Baba Buddh Sirigh tried to have secret 
negotiations with Russians through his deputies. 
Upon the arrival of Maharaja Duleep Sirigh in 
Russia in 1887, his deputy, Bishan Sirigh, met him 
and the two together made up plans to secure 
Russian support for invading the Punjab. 

From 1890 onwards, Baba Buddh Sirigh 
diverted his attention to preaching Namdhari 
doctrines and consolidating the Kuka movement 
in the Punjab. He died at Bhaipi Sahib on 19 May 
1906. 

M.L.A. 

BUDDH SINGH BAVA, the son of Faujdar Sirigh, 
of Bajala, in Gurdaspur district. He was first 
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employed as a Sardar in Kashmir irregular .force 
and served in that capacity for seventeen years. In 
1880, he took service with Raja Moti Singh of 
Pupchh and stayed with him for two years. Leaving 
his family at Kothi in Jammu, Buddh Singh then 
moved to Nepal where he was employed as a 
captain in Kali Bahadur regiment. He met Thakur 
Singh Sandharivalia at Patina while on leave from 
Nepal and agreed to help him further the cause of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh and to secure for him entry 
into Nepal. Buddh Singh stayed at Thakur Singh’s 
haveli in Amritsar from where he distributed 
Thakur Singh’s letters andmessages to his friends. 
Buddh Singh was arrested in November 1887 and 
detained in the Chunar Fort. He was released in 
December 1890. 

K.S.T. 

BUDDH SINGH, BHAI (1903-1921), son of Bhai 
Surjan Singh was bom on 4 January 1903 at 
Kartarpur in Sialkot district. The family descended 
on the paternal side from Bhai Alam Singh 
Nachana, a prominent Sikh in Guru Gobind 
Singh’s retinue. Young Buddh Singh shared his 
elders’ religious fervour and also received formal 
education up to the middle school standard. At 
the age of 15, he accompanied his parents on a 
pilgrimage to Nanded, where he received the vows 
of the Khalsa and donned a Niharig’s uniform. He 
organized a kirtani jatha (choir) and began 
preaching the Guru’s teachings. 

On 18 February 1921, Buddh Singh went to 
Chakk No. 13 Nanakpura, district Sheikhupura, 
where lived his mother’s sister. The next day, they 
all went to Nankapa Sahib to offer homage and 
thanksgiving at different shrines in the town. On 
the morning of the 20th he happened to be part of 
the Lachhmap Sirigh Dharovali’s jatha which was 
massacred in the compound of the Gurdwara 
Janam Asthan there. 

See N ANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

BUDDH SINGH MAN (d. 1856), son of Mana 
Sirigh, entered the service of Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh 
in 1816 as a l&£fea(gar(attendant) and rose to be 
a colonel in General Court’s brigade. He remained 
on active duty during Maharaja Sher Singh’s reign, 
but because of his relationship with Atar Sirigh 
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Sandharivalia, a confirmed opponent of the 
Maharaja, he was reduced in rank. He was reinstate^ 
a general under Wazir Hira Sirigh. He was put j 
command of General Court’s force and commanded 
a division of the Sikh army during the first Angi 0 , 
Sikh war. He continued in the service of the Lahore 
Darbar after the reorganization of the Sikh anry v 
under the treaty of Lahore (1846). During the 
second Anglo-Sikh war, he fought on the side of 
the British, was wounded and taken prisoner. He 
secured his release after the battle of Gujrat (21 
February 1849). He died in 1856. 

BUDDH SINGH SANDHANVALIA (d. 1827), 
soldier and jagirdar'm the time of Maharaja Rapjlt 
Sirigh, was son of Amir Sirigh Sandharivalia, his 
two brothers being the more famous Lahipa Sirigh 
and Atar Sirigh. Buddh Sirigh entered the 
Maharaja’s service in 1811 and was sent on various 
missions Bahawalpur, Jammu, Tiri and Peshawar) 
and was given jagirs. In the Yusafzai country he 
fought against Khalifa Sayyid Ahmad, then 
preaching jihad against the Sikhs, and inflicted 
on him such a crushing defeat that it took him two 
years to recover his forces sufficiently to go to 
battle again. After this victory Buddh Sirigh 
returned to Lahore where he was received with 
much honour. A few months later, at the close of 
1827, he died of cholera. 

B J.H. 

BUDDHU, BHAI, a kiln owner of Lahore, and a 
prominent Sikh of the time of Guru Arjan, once 
waited upon the Guru and begged to be instructed. 
The Guru advised him to pray to God before 
undertaking any project and lay aside one-tenth 
of his earnings for helping the needy. There goes 
in the Sikh tradition a story how the curse given 
by a Sikh (who was not properly attended) crimes 
out to be true with even the Guru refusing to annul 
it, and how Buddhu’s faith in the Guru helps him 
sell with profit even the half baked bricks. 

T.S. 

BUDDHU SHAH, PIR (1647-1704), a Muslim 
divine whose real name was Badr ud-Din and who 
was an admirer of Guru Gobind Sirigh, was bom 
on 13 June 1647 in a prosperous Sayyid family of 
Sadhaura, in present-day Ambala district of 
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gtiDflMOR 

, : .. g< Because of his simplicity and silent nature 
'^ring his early childhood, he was given the 
' nc of Buddhu (lit. simpleton) which stuck 
1 'jjjjjj permanently. It is not certain how Buddhu 
•V fli-st became acquainted with Guru Gobind 
Singh, but it is recorded that he called on him in 
j ^5 a paopta. At his recommendation, the Guru 
engaged 500 Pa.than soldiers. In 1688, when Guru 
Gobind Singh was attacked by a combined force 
of the hill chiefs led by Raja Fateh Shah of Srinagar 
Aval), the Plr and his 700 followers fought on 
the Guru's side in the battle of Bhangaiji. After the 
battle Guru Gobind Singh offered rich presents to 
he Plr which the latter politely declined to accept. 
However he, as the tradition goes, begged the Guru 
to bestow upon him the comb from his hair and the 
turban he was going to tie. These and a small kirpan 
or sword were kept in the family by the Pir and his 
descendants until Maharaja Bharpur Singh of 
Nabha (1840-63) acquired them in exchange for a 
jaglr or land grant. 

The faujdar of Sirhind had Buddhu Shah 
arrested and executed on 21 March 1704. Pir 
Buddhu Shah’s ancestral house in Sadhaura has 
since been converted into a gurdwara named after 
Pir Buddhu Shah. 

Gch.S. 

BUDHMOR, commonly called Budbmar, is a 
village in Patiala district sacred to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur who visited it during one of his journeys 
through this region. A Manji Sahib, constructed 
by Maharaja Karam Singh (1798-1845) ofPatiala, 
is located here. 

M.G.S. 

BULAKA SINGH, an eighteenth-century Sikh 
musician who recited the holy hymns. He lived in 
the village of Ghurapi, in Ludhiana district. He 
was appointed Tbanedar or police chief of the area 
after Banda Singh took over. 

G.S.D. 

BULAKI DAS was the masaod or head of the Sikh 
saiigat, at Dhaka (Bangladesh), during the third 
quarter of the seventeenth century. Dhaka had been 
visited by Guru Nanak and a sangatb&A emerged 
in the town. Then Bhai Mohan and Bhai Nattha 
kept alive the Guru’s word. When Guru Tegh 
Bahadur visited the area in 1666-67, Bulaki Das 


was in charge of the Dhaka saiigat. His old mother, 
a devout lady, had long wished to receive and 
behold the Guru. She had a seat especially designed 
for him, and had also stitched garments of 
homespun cotton which she presented to him when 
upon reaching Dhaka Guru Tegh Bahadur went 
straight to her house. She also got a painting of the 
Guru prepared. He told Bulaki Das to have a 
dharamsalamsuA in town. The dharamsala, named, 
Gurdwara Sarigat Tola, still exists in a streetnamed 
after it. Buiakt Das sent a gilded palanquin from 
Dhaka to Patna for use by the young Gobind Rai, 
later Guru Gobind Singh. Once he also travelled 
to Anandpur to pay homage to Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
He lived to a ripe old age. 

A. C.B. 

BULA PANDHA, a learned Brahman of B a lla in 
present-day Kapurthala district of the Punjab, 
called on Guru Amar Das as the latter once visited 
his village, and became a Sikh. He was advised to 
give discourses to the saiigat and prepare copies 
of breviaries of hymns. Bhai Bula accompanied 
Bhai Jetha (later Guru Ram Das), to the Mughal 
court at Lahore in the time of Guru Amar Das in 
response to a complaint and explain how Guru 
Nanak’s message was meant for all, 

B. S.D. 

BUNGA, in Ropar district of the Punjab, claims a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Buriga Sahib, also 
called Chubachcha Sahib, dedicated to Guru Har 
Rai. 

Jg.S. 

BUNGAS. The word buiiga is derived from the 
Persian butigah meaning a hospice, or a dwelling- 
place, In the Sikh tradition, the word specifically 
refers to the dwelling-places and mansions which 
grew up around the Harimandar at Amritsar and at 
other centres of Sikh pilgrimage. These were 
primarily the houses built by the conquering 
sardars and chiefs in Sikh times or by Sikh 
schoolmen and sectaries. Amritsar housed the 
largest number. Hutments around the Harimandar 
existed since the very beginning, but they remained 
deserted during periods of persecution in the 
eighteenth century. However, during the second 
half of the 18th century, some leaders built their 
budgison the periphery of the sacred pool. Special 
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importance was attached to the Akal Takbt, also 
called Takht Akal Buriga. 

The burigas could be broadly classified into 
three categories (i) those belonging to the different 
ruling clans, (ii) to individual sardars and chiefs, 
(iii) to different sects. Some of these last named 
were centres of Sikh education and learning where 
several men of learning flourished. The burigas 
belonging to the Nirmalas, Udasis, Sevapanthis, 
Gianis and Granthis also served as educational 
institutions. There were several Udasi burigas but 
those belonging to Baba Pritam Das and Bhai Vasti 
Ram were famous centres of learning. Some of the 
buiigas were institutions of advanced studies and 
provided instruction in Vedanta, grammar and 
logic. The Kapurthala Buriga specialized in the 
interpretation of the Guru Granth Sahib. The 
burigas o_f Ragi Kahn Singh, Ragi Cbajhat Singh 
and Ragi Dhanpat Singh trained pupils in Sikh 
music. The Ahluvalia Buriga was likewise an 
academy famous for its courses in music. The Buriga 
Sirighpuriari imparted training in Gurmukhi 
calligraphy for transcribing copies of the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Some of the deras, especially those 
belonging to Udasis, concentrated on indigenous 
medicine. Each buriga was managed by a 
supervisor called burigai He daily recited the Guru 
Granth Sahib and looked after the comfort of the 
pilgrims. For maintenance, the burigas depended 
on the sects or individual sardars who had built 
them or who patronized them. The sarbarah or 
manager of the Harimandar was in a position to 
issue instructions to the supervisors of the burigas 
about the management of their affairs, discipline, 
etc. 

On the enactment of the Sikh Gurdwara Act in 
1925, the burigas and their properties were placed 
on the lists of the Shiromaoi Committee. When 
challenged in court, the committee purchased them 
and demolished those which fell within the 
pankrama-widening scheme. Now all buildings 
adjoining the parikrama, with the exception of 
Buriga Akhara Brahm Buta, are Gurdwara property. 
Different sources give different number of these 
burigas, ranging from 68 to 73. 

M.K. 

BURHANPUR a medieval walled town in East 


Nimar (Khapdwa) district of Madhya Pradesh 
There are two historical Sikh shrines in the jown' 
GURDWARA SANGAT RAJGHAT PATSHAnj 
PAH1LI, situated on the bank of the Ta 
perpetuates the memory of the sarigat established 
in the wake of Guru Nanak’s visit in the early 
sixteenth century. The Guru stayed here with ( 
Bhai Bhagvan Das, who became a Sikh and y 
lived up to the time of Guru Hargobind. In ] ale , 
times, with the coming into prominence of Bad 
Sarigat the Rajghat site was neglected and becanv- 
almost extinct. It was re-established by one g ■■ 
Sadhu Sirigb in 1938. 

GURDWARA BARI SANGAT commemorates the 
visit of Guru Gobind Singh, here en routs to 
Nanded- He encamped outside the town, and the 
local Sikhs attended on him daily, and continued 
to assemble on the spot even after his departiav 
The site became the venue of the Burhanpur Sarigat 
and came to be designated Bari Sarigat. Some Sikh 
immigrants came to Burhanpur from the Punjab in 
the 1947 upheavel and they rebuilt the shrine, 

M.G.S. 

BURIA, an old town near Jagadhri, is sacred to 
Guru Tegh Bahadur who visited here during one 
of his preaching journeys. The old Manji Sahib 
built in his honour was replaced by the present 
Gurdwara constructed in 1920. 

M.G.S. 

BUR MAJRA, a small village in Ropar district of 
the Punjab, claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara 
Patshabi 10, located near an old well. It is said 
that Guru Gobind Singh, while proceeding to 
Chamkaur on 6 December 1705 after evacuating 
Anandpur Sahib, halted here awhile. 

Jg-S. 

BURN, Lt-Col., who commanded British 
detachments at Deoband, now in Uttar Pradesh, 
led in 1804 an expedition against the cis-Sutlej 
Sikh chiefs, Gurdit Singh of Tadva and Kamal, 
Sher Sirigh of_Buria, Rai Singh of Jagadhri, Jodh 
Singh of Kalsia and Mahtab Sirigh of Thanesar, 
who had fought against the British in alliance with 
the Marajhas in 1803. Bum’s and other British 
troops defeated the Sikhs at Saharanpur on 18 
December 1804. 

B J.H. 
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BURNES, SIRALEXANDER{1805-1841), British 
traveller, explorer and writer, was bom on 16 May 
805 He held various positions with the East India 
Company until 1831 when he was sent to Lahore 
aS an escort of various pres_ents sent by the king of 
England for Maharaja Ranjit Singh. The real object 
of Burnes’ mission was to survey the River Indus 
and assess the power and resources of the Amirs of 
Sindh, then being threatened by the Maharaja. 
Burnes records in his writings observations on the 
Sikh State, He describes Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s 
habits and government; his passion for horses, his 
troops and horse artillery, his dancing girls and 
the Koh-i-Nur diamond. In January 1832, Burnes 
visited Lahore again to solicit from the Maharaja 
facilities of travel through the Punjab to 
Afghanistan, Central Asia and Balkh and Bokhara. 

In 1837, Burnes was sent on another 
commercial mission to Kabul to wean Amir Dost 
Muhammad Khan from Russian influence and to 
offer British mediation in his quarrel with the 
Sikhs. Dost Muhammad Khan readily agreed to 
Burnes commercial proposals, but sought British 
assistance to recover Peshawar from Ranjit Singh. 
Burnes gave him some vague assurance but 
nothing came of it. Alexander Burnes was recalled 
from Kabul, but was sent to the Afghan capita] 
again in 1841 as British minister and envoy. He 
was assassinated by the Afghan insurgents on 2 
November 1841 

S.S.B. 

BUR SINGH (d. 1892), son of Ruldu Ram, 
appointed to do menial jobs in the household of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s wife, Rapi Mahtab Kaur, 
and then as a water-carrier in Karivar Sher Singh’s, 
carried out some of the confidential errands he 
was assigned to with such great skill that he was 
not only awarded jagirs but also rose to be the 
governor of Amritsar. Bur Singh proved to be an 
able administrator. He was put in charge of 
Maharapi Jind Kaur during her detention in the 
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Fortof Sheikhupura while his brother, Suddh Singh, 
was in attendance on Maharaja Duleep Sirigh at 
Lahore. He held several positions after the 
annexation of the Punjab and was conferred the 
title of_Sardar Bahadur in 1885. Bur Sirigh died at 
Mukeriari in 1892. 

S.S.B. 

BUR SINGH, BHAl (1896-1921), son ofBhai Mai 
Sirigh Kamboj of Chakk No. 80 Mula Sirighvala, 
district SheikhQpura, was bom on 22 February 
1896. Bur Sirigh received elementary education 
in the village school and gurdwara. He took the 
Khalsa pabul at Chuharkapa on 30 December 1920 
and was part of the jatha of Bhai Lachhmap Sirigh 
Dharovali which attained martyrdom at Nankapa 
Sahib on 20 February 1921. See NANKANA 
SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

BUTALA, a village in Amritsar district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Hargobind who, 
according to local tradition, visited here on 10 
February 1609. The house in which the Guru stayed 
was later on converted into a gurdwara - Gurdwara 
Patshahi VI. 

M.G.S. 

BUXA SINGH, DlWAN (b. 1826), journalist, printer 
and one of the last employees of the Sikh royal 
household, was bom the son of Gurdial Sirigh at 
Lahore. He was a man of wealth and influence, 
being the owner of a chain of printing presses. In 
his earlier career, he had served as Diwan to 
Maharapi Jind Kaur and was deported to Allahabad 
where he was kept a political prisoner for seven 
years. In 1866, he set up Aftab-i-Punjab press in 
Lahore and issued in Urdu a fortnightly law journal, 
Anwar-ul-Shams. Bu.ta Sirigh also founded the 
newspaper, AMb-i-Punjab (Urdu), in 1872. Diwan 
Buja Sirigh was favourably disposed towards the 
Kuka sect and applauded especially its pro-Duleep 
Sirigh activity. 

K.S.T. 
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CANORA (KANARA), FRANCIS JOHN (1799- 
1848), an Irishman, inscribed in Khalsa Darbar 
records variously as Kenny, Kennedy and Khora, 
reached Lahore in 1831, and joined Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s artillery and rose to the rank of 
colonel. He continued to serve in the Sikh army 
after the first Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46), but his 
loyalty to the Lahore Darbar became suspect. In 
1848, he was commanding an artillery battery at 
Hazara and was under the overall command of 
Chatar Singh Ajarivala, the governor of Hazara 
province. When Canora refused to obey Chatar 
Singh in the wake of James Abbott’s impending 
attack on Hazara, he was asked to surrender and 
was shot dead when he refused to obey. 

Gl.S. 

CASTLE HILL, an 182 acre estate in Mussoorie, a 
hill city in the Himalayas, which was the summer 
residence for a short period of Maharaja Duleep 
Singh, after the annexation of Punjab. The entrance 
to the estate, in Landour Bazaar, is a fortress like 
construction, with battlements for guards, an iron 
gateway and a reception room for visitors. The 
estate, was purchased by the government in 1853 
for Maharaja Duleep Singh. It came to be known 
as Castle Hill from Duleep Singh’s occupation of 
the ‘castle’ on the top of the hill as his residence. 
Duleep Singh arrived at the estate in the summer 
of 1852. He received here lessons in music and 
drawing and enjoyed outdoor activities. He learnt 
especially to play the flute and raised a small band 
which performed at the Mall, in the city, in the 
evenings. In April 1854, Duleep Singh left here 
for England never to return to live in India again. 
The estate now is the property of the Union 
government and houses the offices of the Survey 
of India. 

Wm.S. 


CENTRAL AKALI DAL. See AKALl DAL, 
CENTRAL 

CENTRAL MAJHA KHALSA DIWAN, also known 
as the Shiromapi Panth Milaupi Jatha, was one of 
the several regional organizations that came into 
being on the eve of the Gurdwara reform 
movement. A Khalsa Diwan in the Majha area had 
in fact been established as early as 1904, but it had 
merged with the Chief Khalsa Diwan three years 
later. Upon its revival in 1918 as Central Majha 
Khalsa Diwan, it concerned itself mainly with 
reforming the ceremonial in Sikh holy places, 
especially at Tam Taran and Amritsar. With its 
headquarters at Kiratangafh, near Amritsar, the 
Diwan claimed a membership of over 1200 
amritdhari Sikhs from the central Majha districts. 
The Diwan had a collegiate executive of five 
persons, called Panj Pi are, elected at a plenary 
meeting held during March every year. Leaders 
from outside central Majha also lent their support 
and participated in the meetings of the Diwan. 

The modus operands'o f the Diwan was to hold 
religious congregations at different places and to 
provide services of granthis, ragis and praebaraks 
for various_ functions. A regular feature was the 
monthly divan on amavasya within the precincts 
of the Darbar Sahib at Tam Taran. The refrain of 
the Diwan speeches used to be criticism of the 
superstitious rites and ceremonies which had taken 
hold of the Sikh masses and of the malpractices in 
the administration of the shrines. The clerics in 
charge of the gurdwara resented this reformist 
propaganda and they had to shift venue for their 
monthly meetings. The Jalliahwala massacre and 
subsequent honouring of General Dyer and an 
address of welcome presented to the Lieut- 
Govemor of the Punjab, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, 
resulted in a public agitation against the Sarbarah. 
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CENTRAL SIKH LEAGUE 


CENTRAL SIKH LEAGUE 

i, Central Majha Khalsa Diwan took an active 
part in it an d proposed social boycott of all the 
>ikhs involved. 

As the Gurdwaras reform movement got under 
W ay, the Central Majha Khalsa Diwan was in the 
forefront of the liberation of several gurdwaras such 
, Gurdwara Babe di Ber, Gurdwara Pafija Sahib 
an d Gurdwara Bhai Joga Singh, and it offered to 
administer the Akal Takht when reformists 
occupied it on 12 October 1920. The Diwan was 
also in the forefront in the Gurdwara Rikabganj 
agitation and in taking over control of the Darbar 
Sahib at Tam Taran though they had to suffer the 
wrath of the clerics in control of the shrine: the 
first martyrs of the Gurdwara Reform movement 
fell here. The Diwan also deputed its volunteers to 
assist the gurdwara administration at Nankapa Sahib 
for several months after it was taken over by 
reformists. It was there that in a meeting held in 
March 1921, the Majha Diwan approved amotion 
affiliating itself to the Shiromapi Akali Dal, but at 
the same time maintaining its autonomous entity. 
However, with the emergence of the Shiromapi 
Akali Dal as a viable political party, the Central 
Majha Khalsa Diwan, like other regional bodies, 
lost much of its relevance. 


Jg-S. 

CENTRAL SIKH LEAGUE, political organization 
of the Sikhs which guided their affairs until the 
Shiromapi Akali Da! emerged as a mass force. The 
inaugural session of the Central Sikh League was 
held at Amritsar on 29 December 1919, coinciding 
with the annual sessions of the Indian National 
Congress and the Muslim League. It was 
dominated by educated Sikhs and the first 
president was Sardar Bahadur Gajjap Singh 
representing moderate political opinion who was 
next year replaced by Baba Khajak Singh, an ardent 
nationalist. The aims and objects of the League, 
according to its new constitution adopted on 22 
July 1921, were the attainment of political 
autonomy for the country, by legitimate, peaceful 
and constitutional means and the promotion of 
Panthic unity, the fostering of patriotism and public 
spirit among the Sikhs and the development and 
organization of their political, moral and economic 


resources. The executive committee of the League 
consisted of 101 members, exclusive of ex officio 
members, 80 of whom were elected and 21 
nominated. By August 1921, units of the Central 
S ikb League had been set up at Amritsar and several 
other places. 

In espousing Sikh interests, the League sought 
adequate representation for the community in the 
Punjab Legislative Council, removal of restrictions 
on the carrying by Sikhs of kirpSn, and reform of 
Sikh places of worship. Though politically aligned 
with the Congress, it stressed a separate Sikh 
identity and insisted on a yellow (colour of the 
Sikhs) strip in the national flag. It supported the 
struggle for gzzrc/warareform. It also showed concern 
about the communal sentiment penetrating into 
Indian body politic. It favoured the complete 
abolition of communal representation in 
legislatures, but if retained, the Sikhs must be given 
30 per cent share in the Punjab legislative seats.Tt 
participated in the all-Parties conference convened 
by the Congress in Delhi in February 1928 to work 
out a constitution which would be acceptable to 
various interests. The Nehru Report that came out 
of this conference was strongly opposed. Realizing 
the strong Sikh sentiments, the Congress dropped 
the Report and assured the Sikhs that it will accept 
no constitutional soution not acceptable to the 
Sikhs. The League took part in the Civil 
Disobedience movement (1930) and also 
boycotted the first Round Table Conference but 
agreed to participate in the second Round Table 
Conference after the Gandhi-Irwan Pact was signed. 
It also presented a memorandum listing 17 demands 
of the Sikhs to Mahatma Gandhi who was to 
represent the Congress at the Conference, These 
included the setting up of a national government 
in India, one-third share for the Sikhs in the Punjab 
cabinet and public service commission, joint 
electorates without reservation of seats and transfer 
of Muslim areas to the Frontier Province to bring 
about communal balance in the Punjab, five per 
cent share for the Sikhs in the Indian upper and 
lower houses, inclusion of at least one Sikh in the 
Central cabinet, and adoption of Punjabi as the 
official language of the province. The League 
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CHABBA 

opposed the Communal Award (1932) and called 
a representative conclave of the Sikhs on 24 July 
1932 at Lahore and formed a 16-member council 
of action to oppose the British proposals. This 
council of action set up a new organization, the 
Khalsa Darbar, representing all sections of Sikh 
opinion, to lead the agitation against the Award. 
On 16 October 1933, a joint session of the Central 
Sikh League and the Khalsa Darbar was held 
whereafter the former ceased to be a separate 
organization. 

K.L.T. 

CHABBA, a village near Amritsar has a historical 
shrine called Gurdwara Sarigrapa Sahib. According 
to local tradition, one of the battles of Amritsar 
between Guru Hargobind and the Mughal troops 
was fought here. Another tradition connected with 
the place is that Sulakkhapi, a childless woman of 
the village, who asked for and received a boon 
from Guru Hargobind as a result of which she 
subsequently became the mother of seven sons. 
Local tradition also claims the place to have been 
earlier consecrated by Guru Arjan. 

Gn.S. 

CHAHAL, 15 km southeast of Lahore, was the 
ancestral village of Mata Tripta, mother of Guru 
Nanak. Gurdwara Dera Chahal, marks the house of 
the Guru’s maternal grandfather, Rama. 

M.G.s. 

CHAIYA, BHAI, son of Bulaki, who held charge of 
Dhaka as a masand, was appointed to that office in 
Bihar province by Guru Tegh Bahadur. In the time 
of Guru Gobind Singh, he was found guilty of 
misappropriating devotees’ offerings and suffered 
punishment. 

Gn.S. 

CHAKAR, village 17 km south of Jagraori in 
Ludhiana district, is sacred both to Guru Hargobind 
and Guru Gobind Singh. Guru Hargobind passed 
through here in the course of his tour of the Malva 
in 1631-32 and Guru Gobind Singh at the end of 
1705 after the battle of Cbamkaur. The Gurdwara 
Guru Sar Patshahi VI and X, an imposing structure, 
is situated at the north western comer of the village. 

M.G.S. 

CHAKK FATEH SIHGHVALA, near Bathing and 


CHALITAR JOT! JOT! SAMAVANm > 

one of the cluster of villages known as Bha] ke 
Cbakk, was visited by Guru Gobind Sirigh on his 
way from Talvap<ji Sabo to Bathipda on 16 May 
1706, The main shrine, Gurdwara Sri Guru Gobind 
Singh Ji Sahib, is on the eastern outskirts of the 
village, with a small sarovar or holy tank in the 
vicinity, 

M.G.s. 

CHAKK PREMA, village 6 km northeast of 
Phagwapa in Kapurthala district of the Punjab, has 
a historical shrine dedicated to Guru Hargobind. It 
is known as Gurdwara Jhapda Sahib Chhevlti 
Patshahi 

M.g.s. 

CHALIMUKTE, lit. forty (chali) liberated ones 
(mukte), is how a band of 40 brave Sikhs who laid 
down their lives fighting near Khidrapa, on 29 
December 1705, against a Mughal force in chase 
of Guru Gobind Singh, are remembered in Sikh 
history and daily in the Sikh ardas. Guru Gobind 
Sirigh, who had watched the battle from a nearby 
mound praised the martyrs’ valour and blessed them 
as Chali Mukte. After them Khidrapa became 
Muktsar the Pool of Liberation. Etymologically, 
mukta from Sanskrit mvkt means ‘liberated, 
delivered, emancipated,’ especially from the cycle 
of birth and death. Earlier, the five Sikhs, who on 
30 March 1699 received the vows of the Khalsa 
immediately after the first five Parij Piare were 
blessed with the title. The term Chali Mukte is 
also used sometimes for those who laid down their 
lives fighting against the pursuing army at 
Chamkaur on 7 December 1704. 

See CHAMKAUR SAHIB. 

There is no unanimity over the names of the 
martyrs of Muktsar and Chamkaur Sahib. However, 
the mvktas universally celebrated in the Sikh 
tradition are the forty martyrs of Muktsar who 
earned this title by sacrificing their lives for the 
Guru and who redeemed their past apostasy of 
having disowned and deserted him during the 
prolonged siege of Anandpur, See MUKTSAR 

P.S.P. 

CHALITAR JOTlJOTISAMAVANEKE, one of a 
collection of seven unpublished Punjabi 
manuscripts held in the Khalsa College at Amritsar 
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CHAND or CHANDA 


. vMKAUR sahib 


. Catalogue No. 1579E. Comprising a bare 
fyliM (306-308), it is divided into two 
jjj, ns The first part (ff. 306-307) gives details 
JSjp Gurusbip, the duration for which each of the 
Q uri i S occupied the holy seat, followed by a 
je remark which dates the work to 1732. The 
' . v id part, ff. 307-08, records dates of the passing 
away of six of the ten Gurus. The dates given are 
neralLy reliable. The manuscript concludes with 
jC- statement that Guru Gobind Singh had passed 
on the office of Guru to the Khalsa. 

S.S.Am. 

CHAMKAUR SAHIB in Ropap district of the 
p jnjab was the scene of two engagements which 
took place here between Guru Gobind Singh and 
the imperial troops in the opening years of the 
eighteenth century. There exist six shrines in the 
town commemorating the events of those fateful 
days. 

GURDWARA DAMDAMA SAHIB marks the spot 
where Guru Gobind Singh first alighted upon 
reaching Chamkaur late on 6 December 1705. The 
site was then a garden belonging to a local landlord. 
GURDWARA GAR HI SAHIB marks the site of the 
fortress like double storeyed house, with a high 
compound wall around it and only one entrance 
from the north, which was used by Guru Gobind 
Sirigh as a temporary citadel in the unequal battle 
on 7 December 1705, 

GURDWARA QATALGARH SAHIB (SHAHID 
GANJ), west of Gaphi Sahib, is the main shrine at 
Chamkaur Sahib. This marks the site where the 
thickest hand-to-hand fighting took place on 7 
December 1705 between the Mu gh al army and 
the Sikhs, including the Sahibzadas, Ajit Sirigh 
and Jujhar Sirigh. A three-day fair called Shahidi 
Jor Mela is held on 6,7 and 8 Poh commemorating 
the martyrs of Chamkaur. 

GURDWARA RANJIT GARH on the eastern 
outskirts of the town marks the site where a 
skirmish took place early in 1703 when Guru 
Gobind Sirigh, on his way from Kurakshetra to 
Anandpur, was attacked by Sayyid Beg and Alif 
Khan, the imperial generals. The Sikhs, though 
surprised by a superior force, fought tenaciously. 
Sayyid Beg, when he came face to face with the 


Guru, was so affected by a sight of him that he 
immediately changed sides. Alif Khan, chagrined 
by his colleague’s behaviour, attacked with 
redoubled vigour, but was repulsed. This happened 
onl6Magh 1759 Bk/15 January 1703, 
GURDWARA SHAHID BURJ BHAI DIVAN SINGH 
represents the site of the gate of the fortress used 
by Guru Gobind Sirigh as the bulwark of his defence 
in the unequal battle of 7 December 1705. The 
gate was guarded by Bhai Madan Sirigh and Bhai 
Kotha Sirigh, although the Gurdwara came to be 
named after Bhai Divan Sirigh. Divan Sirigh was 
the same Bhai Jaita who had brought Guru Tegh 
Bahadur’s head after his execution from Delhi to 
Kiratpur in 1675. 

GURDWARA TARl SAHIB is situated on a low 
mound to the west of Gurdwara Qatalgapb. When 
Guru Gobind Sirigh decided to leave the Garhi at 
Chamkaur during the night of 7-8 December 1705, 
three Sikhs, Bhai Daya Sirigh, Bhai Dharam Sirigh 
and Bhai Man Sirigh, came out with him, too. They 
proceeded each in a different direction, agreeing 
to meet later at a common spot. Since he did not 
wish to leave unannounced. Guru Gobind Sirigh, 
upon reaching the mound where now stands 
Gurdwara Tapi (literally, a clap) Sahib, clapped and 
shouted: “here goes the Pir of Hind (the Saint of 
India)!” 

M.G.S. 

CHANAULI (also called Chamauli), village 10 km 
west of Kiratpur, is sacred to Guru Hargobind and 
Guru Har Rai both of whom visited it during their 
journeys to and from the Doaba region. The shrine 
in the village is known as Gurdwara Guru Har Rai 
Sahib Patshahi Satviri. 

Gn.S. 

CHAND or CHANDA, a goldsmith by profession, 
was one of the poets and scholars who enjoyed the 
patronage of Guru Gobind Sirigh (AeeBAV’ANJA 
KAVI). He rendered “Udyoga Parva” of the 
Mahabbarata into Hindi verse and the translated 
“Kama Parva” from the Sanskrit text. Another short 
work of Chand is Parichha (No. 135, Languages 
Department, Punjab, at Patiala). Miscellaneous 
devotional stanzas by Chand have also been 
located in other manuscripts. A manuscript, Triya 
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CHANDA SINGH 

Charitra, with Chand as the author’s pseudonym, 
is also ascribed to him. 

P.S.P. 

CHANDA SINGH (d. 1930), better known as 
Chanda Singh vakil or lawyer, was born at 
Kaliarivali, district Sirsa, in the present Haryana 
state, in a Sikh farming family of moderate means. 
He was the eldest of the three sons of Dial Singh. 
An attack of smallpox in his childhood had 
deprived him of his eyesight, but this did not deter 
him from carving his way in life. He passed his 
Matriculation from Government High School, 
Delhi, and passed the qualifying examination in 
law from Lahore and started legal practice at Sirsa, 
where he soon made a name for himself as a lawyer. 

In April 1889, Chanda Singh was married to 
Ved Kaur, daughter of Bhai Uttam Singh of Bura 
Palla, in Gurdaspur district. Marriage into a family 
active in the Singh Sabha movement brought 
Chanda Sirigh into prominence _in the Sikh 
community. He shifted from Sirsa to Firozpur where 
he started taking active interest in the Sirigh S_abha. 
He was co-opted a member of the Khalsa Diwan, 
Lahore. He and Giani Ditt Sirigh provided personal 
assistance to Dharam Sirigh of Gharjakh, then 
working president of the Khalsa Diwan. He was a 
member of the Khalsa College Establishment 
Committee (1890) and of the working committee 
of the Khalsa Diwan, Lahore, as well as of the 
Khalsa College Council. He also remained 
president of the Firozpur Sirigh Sabha for many 
years. Later, he figured prominently in the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan and the Sikh Educational 
Conference also. During the Jaito campaign, he 
led out a jatha of Akali volunteers from Firozpur 
and courted arrest. 

Chanda Sirigh died on 4 May 1930. 

Jg.S. 

CHANDA SINGH, BHAI (1885-1921) was bom 
on 22 July 1885, the son of Bhai Hukam Sirigh of 
village Nizampur, in Amritsar district. The family 
shifted to Chakk No. 38 Nizampur Deva Sirighvala, 
in a newly colonized district. As he grew up, 
Chanda Sirigh, was influenced by the current of 
Sikh reformation then sweeping the Punjab. He 
volunteered himself in the jatha going to Delhi to 


CffANjpfDfmx 
rebuild the Gurdwara Rikabganj wall and then to 
Nankapa Sahib where he fell a martyr on 2f 
February 1921. See NANKANA SAHlfi 
MASSACRE 

g.s.g. 

CHANFJICHARITRA, title of two composition 
by Guru Gobind Sirigh in his Dasam Granth 
describing in Braj verse the exploits of goddess 
Chandi or Durga. One of these compositions is 
known as Chap ji Charitra Ukti Bit as whereas the 
second has no qualifying extension to its title 
except in the manuscript at Takht Sri Harimandar 
Sahib at Patna, which is designated Cha%Q : 
Charitra Trambi Mahatam . The former work is 
divided into eight cantos, the last one being 
incomplete, and comprises 233 couplets and 
quatrains. The latter, also of eight cantos, contains 
262 couplets and quatrains. In the former, the 
source of the story mentioned is Satsai which is a 
portion of Markapjeya-purapa, from chapters 81 
to 94. There is no internal evidence to confirm the 
source of the story in the latter work, but a closer 
study of the two texts points towards one source. 
Both the works were composed at Anandpur Sahib 
sometime before AD 1698. 

In these compositions, Chandi takes on a more 
dynamic character. Guru Gobind Sirigh reoriented 
the old story imparting contemporary relevance 
to the exploits of Chandi. The Chaixji Charitra 
UktiBilas describes, in a forceful style, the battles 
of Chandi with anumber of demon leaders. Chandi 
slays all of them and emerges victorious. The battle 
scenes are portrayed with a wealth of poetic 
imagery. The second Chaptji Charitra tresis of the 
same events and battles, though in minuter detail 
and in a somewhat different mode of expression. 
These poems were designed by Guru Gobind Sirigh 
to create among the people a spirit of chivalry and 
dignity, 

R.SJ. 

CHAWJDl VAR (the Ballad of goddess Chandi). 
or, to give it its exact title, Vir Sri Bhagauti hi Ki 
included in the Dasam Granth, is the story of the 
titanic contest between Chandi and other gods on 
the one hand and the demons on the other. The 
poem allegorizes the eternal conflict between good 
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CHANDRA SAIN SAINAPATI 


,, JAN DKAUR,MAHARA!3i 

, eV {] i Xhe source of the legend is a section of 
trffrknpfcya-Purana, and the narrative follows, 

■ ""the main, the classical detail though the 
; .. :iI1 t interest lies in the character of Chaijdi 
which, through the creative genius of the Guru, 

' is reality and firmness belying its mythical 
origin- The Var, in Punjabi, is one of the trilogy of 
ooems about Chapdi in the Dasam Granth, the other 
' r o being in Braj. It opens with an invocation to 
God symbolized as sword and then to the first nine 
,o r preceptors of the Sikh faith. This part of 
the poem forms the opening section of the current 
Sikh ritual supplication, Aidas. The story begins 
with the demons overthrowing the gods and 
establishing their sway. King Indra supplicates the 
goddess for help. Riding her demondevouring lion, 
Durga at once sets out to annihilate the evil-doers. 
A fierce battle ensues. The demons fight with 
dreadful determination and not one of them flees 
the field. Their womenfolk watch the bloody scene 
from their towers, amazed at the goddess’s 
wondrous valour. Durga’s sword seems dancing in 
her hand raining death on the dauntless foe. The 
demons, full of wrath, close in upon her who tears 
through the battle ranks of the demons demolishing 
them with her deadly sword. Restoring to the gods 
their lost kingdom, she returns. But the troubles of 
the gods are not yet ended. The demons again rally 
under their chiefs, Sumbha and Nisumbha, and 
march upon the kingdom of Indra. The gods are 
again undone and are forced to seek Durgshah’s 
help. The goddess is ready for another battle. 
Durgshah restores to Indra his crown. Herein Durga 
is the symbol of divine power and justice. To the 
virtuous, she is a ready and kindly friend and 
protector. The chief point of the poem lies in its 
warlike temper which is evoked by a succession of 
powerful and eloquent similes and a dignified, 
echoic music of the richest timbre. Nihangs, among 
Sikhs, especially include it in their daily devotion 
and derive much inspiration and spirit from 
reciting it. 

Gbh.S. 

CHAND KAUR, M AHARANI (1802-1842), wife 
of Maharaja Kbarak Singh, the eldest son of and 
successor to Maharaja Rapjit Singh, was bom the 


daughter of Sardar Jaimal Singh of the Kanhaiya 
mislzX Fatehgarh, in present-day Gurdaspur district 
of the Punjab. She was married to Kharak Singh in 
February 1812 at the age of 10. After the death in 
most tragic circumstances of her husband, then 
Maharaja of the Punjab, as well as of her son, 
Karivar Nau Nihal Singh, in November 1840, she 
staked her claim to the throne of Lahore. She 
challenged Sher Singh, the second son of Maharaja 
Raqjit Singh on the grounds that her daughter-in- 
law, Kanvar Nau Nihal Singh’s widow. Sahib Kaur, 
was pregnant and that she claimed regency on 
behalf of the unborn legal successor to her 
husband’s throne. However, as a result of a 
compromise between her and Sher Singh, Chand 
Kaur became regent and Raja Dhian Singh 
principal minister of the State. The truce, however, 
did not last long. Dhian Singh Dogra wished Chand 
Kaur to adopt his son, Hira Singh, as successor to 
the throne, but failure in his designs made him 
openly support claims of Sher Singh who was 
proclaimed, by the army, sovereign of the Punjab. 
Chand Kaur was pensioned off with an annual jagir 
of 9,00,000 rupees. Chand Kaur retired to her late 
son’s palace inside the city ofLahore. Dhian Singh 
eventually finished her off on 11 Tune 1842, 
smashing her head with wooden pikes from the 
kitchen. 

B.s. 

CHAND KAUR, RANI (d. 1840), daughter of Jai 
Singh of Chainpur in Amritsar district, was married 
to Maharaja Rapjit Singh in 1815 by the rite of 
chadar andazi, a rite having sanction under 
customary law to facilitate marriage with a widow. 
Rani Chand Kaur died in 1840. 

s.s.B. 

CHANDPUR, near Ropar, is sacred to Guru Har 
Rai (1630-61), who came here on visits several 
times. Gurdwara Guru Har Rai Sahib marking the 
site ofthe Guru’s camp is also known as Gurdwara 
Nira Sahib (from nim, i.e. fodder for the Guru's 
horses). 

Gn.S. 

CHANDRA SAIN SAINAPATI, commonly referred 
to as Sainapati and counted among the “fifty-two 
poets” of Guru Gobind Singh, was the son of Ba] 
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CHANDU SHAH 

Chand of Lahore. His original name was Chandra 
Sain, Sainapati being the pseudonym he had taken. 
Chandra Sain, taught by one Devi Das, joined the 
group of Guru Gobind Singh’s poets, and rendered 
into Hindi verse Chanakya Nib- His Sn GurSobha, 
a versified life-sketch of Guru Gobind Singh 
describing his major battles, the creation of the 
Khalsa, and events following the evacuation of 
Anandpur, is a work of much historical value. It 
was completed in 1711. He also translated into 
Bhakha verse a Sanskrit work on medicine Sukh 
Sain Gian lb. Besides, a fragment containing two 
karakhas, a prosodic form, describing the battles 
of Bharigapi and Fatehgafh Fort (Anandpur), 
respectively, also survives. 

P.S.P. 

CHANDU SHAH, a wealthy banker and revenue 
official at the Mughal court at Lahore. He earned 
the annoyance of Sikhs by uttering disparaging 
words about the Guru while still accepting his 
family priest’s proposal of (Guru) Hargobind for 
his daughter. Report of what he had said reached 
the local sangatwho requested Guru Arjan to reject 
the proposal The Guru honoured Sikhs’ wishes. 
Chandu Shah felt humiliated and became a deadly 
foe of the Guru and began to conspire against him. 
He got his chance when Emperor Jahangir came to 
Lahore in April 1606 in pursuit of his rebel son, 
Khusrau. Chandu Shah and other detractors of 
Sikhism slandered the Guru saying he had blessed 
the rebel prince. Guru Arjan was arrested on the 
charge and sentenced to death with torture. 
Chandu Shah took charge of the holy prisoner from 
Murtaza Khan, and had him done to death with 
the cruellest torments. As time passed, Jahangir 
became reconciled to Guru Arjan’s successor, Guru 
Hargobind. He had Chandu Shah seized and 
delivered into the Guru’s custody. Dragged 
through the streets of Lahore by angry Sikhs, 
Chandu Shah died a miserable death. The final 
blow came ironically from the very person whom 
Chandu Shah had employed to pour hot sand on 
Guru Arjan’s blistered body. 
dhcGURDITTA BHATHIARA 

T.S. 

CHANGA, BHAI, a BhaJra scion of Madhav of 


CHANNA14 SINGH, SANT 

Ceylon, became a. devotee of Guru Nanak. He 
converted the residence of Madhav into a 
dharamsala and started imparting instruction in 
the teachings of the Sikh faith. His name j s 
mentioned in “Haqiqat Rah Muqam,” as a Sikh 
contemporary of Guru Arjan. 

Gn.S, 

CHANGA, BHAI a devoted Sikh of the time of 
Guru Arjan. Once he, along with Bhai Phima and 
Bhai Je.tha of the same clan, waited on Guru Arjan 
and asked as to which name of God was more suited 
for remembrance. The Guru told them that “all 
names of God lead to liberation. For Sikhs the name 
revealed by Guru Nanak is Vahiguru.” 

T.S. 

CHANNAN SINGH, SANT (1907-1972), elected 
president of the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, successively from 1962 till his death 
in 1972, was bom to Tarlok Singh of Mullahpur, 
in Ludhiapa district of the Punjab. He learnt to 
read and write Gurmukhi from Nirmala monastery 
in his village. In 1923, Channap Singh, along with 
some other pupils, persuaded a jaiha on way to 
Jaito to make a detour to his village, where he 
served them food with love and devotion. In 1928, 
he migrated to Chakk No. 18 Z, in Gariganagar 
district of Rajasthan, to take care of his widowed 
sister and her young children. Four years later, he 
joined the army as a sepoy but soon decided to 
dedicate himself to religious pursuit. On discharge 
from the army, he came in contact with Sant Fateh 
Singh, and began to assist him in his religious and 
educational programmes, in Gariganagar district. 

Sant Channan Sirigh’s first introduction to 
politics was in 1949, when he led a jatha of 20 
Sikhs from Gariganagar to participate in the Akali 
agitation against the Pa,tiala and East Punjab States 
Union (PEPSU) ministry. He underwent 
imprisonment twice. Again, he served a brief term 
in jail in 1953 when he took part in the farmers’ 
agitation in Gariganagar against the increase in 
land revenue and a longer one in 1960 in the Akali 
campaign for a Punjabi-speaking state. In 1950, 
he was unanimously elected Jathedar of the Akali 
Dal of Gariganagar, a position he retained until his 
election as president of the Shiromapi Gurdwara 
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. j'f’AK CHIRI 

,, . a k Committee in 1962 which office he 

; "[?'•« his death on 29 November 1972. 

_ Pk.S. 

■|T \PPAR CHIRR Ban and Chhoti (senior and 
J are twin villages in Ropar district. This 
^ was the scene of a historic battle. Gurdwara 
'£ b - Ran da Bahadur is situated between the two 
villages- The battle took place around here on 12 
\(jv 1710 between the Sikhs led by Banda Singh 
Bahadur and Wazir Khan, the imperial faujdar of 
Sirhind. The latter was killed and the Mughal army 
The Sikhs occupied Sirhind on 14 May 
j7l0. No memorial, however, existed to 
commemorate the historic event till the 1950’s 
when the two villages jointly established a 
Gurdwara. 

M.G.S. 

CHARAN AMRIT. rieePAHUL 
CHARAN SINGH, BHAI (d. 1921), one of the 
Nankana Sahib martyrs, was the son of Bhai Gokal 
Singh of Diriga village, in Gujrat district, He lost 
his mother during infancy and was adopted by an 
aunt. He took the vows of the Khalsa at the age of 
15, On 18 February 1821, he took a train and 
joined at Sarigla Hill Railway junction the Lyallpur 
jatha going to the Gurdwara Janam Asthan at 
Nankana Sahib. He fell there a martyr on the 
morning of 20 February 1921. 

SeeNANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

CHARAN SINGH, BHAI (1902-1921), son of Bhai 
Gurdit Singh of Kotla Santa Singh in Sheikhupura 
district, now in Pakistan, was bom on 26 November 
1902. His original name was Kamail Singh and 
was renamed Charan Singh when he received the 
vows of the Khalsa. He had a musical voice and 
got up a dhildi jatha, himself playing the sarahgi 
Charan Singh was a member of the jatha for the 
liberation of Gurdwara Janam Asthan at Nankana 
Sahib and fell a martyr there on 20 February 1921. 
feNANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

CHARAN SINGH, DR (1853-1908), poet and 
musicologist, was bom at Amritsar in 1853 (father; 
Kahn Singh; mother Rup Kaur) and was seventh 
in descent from Diwan Kaura Mall. Charan Singh 


CHAR BAGH-l-PApJAB 

studied Sanskrit, Braj, Persian and prosody, besides 
Ayurveda and We'stem medicine. He first practised 
Ayurvedic as well as Western medicine serving 
from 1 August 1872 to 12 November 1881 in 
government dispensaries. He resigned the 
appointment to set up private practice and pursue 
his literary tastes. He was married in 1869 to Uttam 
Kaur, daughter of Giani Hazara Singh, a reputed 
man of letters: they had four sons of whom Bhai 
Vir Singh was the eldest. Among his several works 
are : A.tal Prakash (a versified account of Baba 
AtalRai’siife), Dasam GurCharitra, (a vignette of 
Guru Gobind Singh), Gurmat Sangit Nirpaya (a 
work on the ragas employed in the Guru Granth 
Sahib). Sri Guru Granth Baqi Beora (titles of 
compositions, their verse-forms and ragas and 
authorship, etc.), GafgajjBoletp. book on the Sikh 
martial patois), and Sri Maharagi Sharab Kaur ( a 
book of didactic Punjabi prose). All his works have 
been published in one volume in the second part 
of ShriCharanhari Visthar 

He died at Amritsar on 13 November 1908. 

S.P.S. 

CHAR BAGH-F-PANJABby Gapesh Das Badhera, 
a history in Persian of the Punjab which, according 
to the author, then extended from the River Indus 
to the Sutlej. The work, completed in 1855, was 
published in 1965. The author served under the 
Lahore Darbar as a revenue official (qanungo) of 
Gujrat (now in Pakistan) and he wrote the Char 
Bagh - i-Pailjab'dWtr the annexation of the Punjab. 
It was in fact the updated version of his earlier 
work, Chahar Gulshan-i-Panjab, also called Risala 
Sahib Numa. Beginning with the ancient past, the 
work gives a sketchy account of early Sikhism 
based on traditional Sikh versions, with certain 
obvious discrepancies. His account of the exploits 
of Banda Sirigh Bahadur and of his eventual 
execution is, however, graphic. Gapesh Das is more 
reliable in treating of events closer to his own time. 
The period of turmoil in Sikh history, the rise of 
the misls, particularly the Bharigis and the 
Sukkarchakkias, and the emergence of Maharaja 
Rapjit Sirigh are described in considerable detail. 
The work takes note of the court factions and 
intrigues following the death of Rapjit Sirigh. It 
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CHARHAT SINGH 

ends with an account of the two Anglo-Sikh wars, 
leading to the occupation of the Punjab by the 
British. 

S.H.A. 

CHARHAT SINGH (d. 1770), grandfather of 
Maharaja Raiyit Singh, was the eldest of the four 
sons of SardarNaudh Singh. He took to arms while 
still very young and started taking part in the 
raids and expeditions led by his father. He also 
fought in the Sikhs’ skirmishes with Ahmad Shah 
Durrani After the death of his father, he broke away 
from the Faizullapuria Misl and determined to 
acquire territory for himself. He left his ancestral 
village of Sukkarchakk and established his 
headquarters at Gujrahwala where he gathered a 
considerable following within a short time. In 
1756, Charhat Sirigh married Desari, the eldest 
daughter of Amir Sirigh, one of his constant 
companion. This united the resources of the two 
families and added considerably to his importance. 
Charhat Sirigh attacked Eminabad, killing the 
faujdarmd plundering the town. He next captured 
Wazirabad. His most significant victory was at 
Sialkot in August 1761 when he forced Ahmad 
Shah Durrani’s general, Nur ud-Din Bamezai to 
flee. He had then to face Ubaid Khan, the Afghan 
governor of Lahore, who marched upon 
Gujrahwala to chastise him but had to retreat 
leaving behind guns, ammunition and stores. 
Charhat Sirigh also fought in the Vadda 
Ghallughara or Great Holocaust of 5 February 
1762. He and the Bharigi sardars sacked Kasur in 
April 1763. In November 1763 he engaged at 
Sialkot the Shah’s commander-in-chief, Jahan 
Khan, and inflicted upon him a severe defeat. The 
Shah who came out himself was forced to return 
home harassed by the pursuing Sikh bands. 
Charhat Sirigh swept across Rachna and Chaj 
Doabs and reached Rohtas. The Afghan 
commander of the fort, Sarfaraz Khan, offered stiff 
resistance, but was overcome near Atfock, Chafhat 
Sirigh defeated Sarbuland Khan, governor of 
Kashmir, who was on his way to meet the Afghan 
ruler at Lahore. He followed these victories with 
the occupation of a large portion of Dhanni and 
Pothohar areas. He then took Pind Dadan Khan. 


charhdika^ 

and built a fort there but his rapid success! 
especially in the Salt Range and Pind Dadan Khs r , 
aroused the animosity of the Bhahgi sardars 
had always reckoned these areas within their spbem 
of influence. Their antagonism came into the op , 
when Chafhat Sirigh and the Bharigi sardars took 
up sides in the family dispute at Jammu. The rival 
armies marched into Jammu in 1770. Charhat SiiigW 
was fatally wounded in the skirmishes that 
followed by the bursting of his own gun. 

S.s.b, 

CHARHAT SINGH, son of Jai Sirigh, ofKot Sayyjd 
Mahmud, near Amritsar, held a serviceya^frunder 
Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh. Chafhat Singh’s sister, Rup 
Kaur, married Maharaja Rarjjit Sirigh in 1809. 
Chafhat Sirigh and his brother Bhup Sirigh were 
assigned an area worth 30,000 rupees, subject to 
the service of 200 horse, which they held for 15 
years when it was resumed. He was sanctioned a 
jagir in compensation and was appointed 
commandant of an irregular regiment. He took part 
in several battles. His anti-British stance after 1848 
made the British confiscate his jagirs. 

G.S.N. 

CHARHDI KALA, a subtly composite concept, 
commonly translated as “high morale” or “high 
spirit”, signifies in the Sikh tradition to which the 
usage is peculiar and native, a great deal more. It 
stands for a perpetual state of certitude resting on 
unwavering belief in Divine justice. It is that 
everlasting spirit of bravery which makes light of 
all hardships and handicaps. Literally, charhdi kali 
would mean an intensely energized, ever 
ascending state of the spirit. It is characterized by 
faith, confidence, cheerfulness, courage, fortitude, 
discipline and resolute willingness to uphold the 
cherished ideals and readiness to perform the 
assigned tasks even in face of the most daunting 
challenge. Kali also means “fine art” or aesthetic 
pursuit, Charhdi kalaihm also stands for aesthetic 
sublimity. The actions of one in charhdi kali are 
characterized by elegance and gracefulness. K&k 
also connotes game. Charhdi kali, thereby, means 
playing a winning game. According to the 
accepted rules of the game, one is confident ol 
ultimate victory when one is playing on God’s 
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\|iPAf NATH 

' , Abiding cheerfulness (sada vigas) is the 

llmark of chafhdlkala, which is essentially 
X racterized by an unending flow of splendorous 
fv which washes away all infirmities. It puts the 
■°urt in tune with the Lord’s adoration. The Lord’s 
!raise is the ke y note of c harhdi kala : courage, 
disciple and resolution followed by action are 
me 0 f the more important characterstics of 

elwW kalfi 

J.S.N. 

C! I ARPaI NATH, a Gorakhpan thi reel use ofl 1 th- 
century mentioned by Guru Nanak in his Sidb 
Oosli and elsewhere. He is said to be one of the 
f() g] s whom Guru Nanak met, but it seems the 
person might have been some contemporary 
nt unbent of Charpat’s seat who also bore his 
name. 

Gn.S. 

CHAR SAHIBZADE, (cMr= four + sahibzade = 
scions, young men of genteel birth) is a term 
endearingly used for the four sons of Guru Gobind 
Singh, all of whom died as martyrs while still very 
young. Their names are reverently preserved in 
Sikh memory and are recalled every time Sikh 
prayer of supplication is recited at a congregation 
or privately by an individual. 

Sfcr AJfT SINGH, SAHIBZADA; FATEH SINGH, 
SAHIBZADA; JUJHAR SINGH, SAHIBZADA; and 
ZORAWAR SINGH, SAHIBZADA 

S.S.B. 

CHARYARI SOWARS was the name given to an 
irregular cavalry regiment in Sikh times. It owed 
its origin to four friends, or Char (four) Yar (fri ends), 
who were seen together all the time. Their names 
were: Bhup Singh Siddhu, Jit Singh, Ram Singh 
Saddozai and Hardas Singh Baijia. They wefe of 
the same age, very handsome, well-built and 
always elegantly dressed. Maharaja Rapjit Singh 
became very fond of the foursome and employed 
them as soldiers. He was so impressed by their 
bearing that he gave them fine horses to ride and 
created a regiment named Charyari Sowars after 
them. The force grew in strength under the 
patronage of the Maharaja and the command of 
Raja Suchet Singh. After the death of the 
Maharaja, it became involved in partisan feuds 


CHATAR SINGH COLLECTION 

changing sides several times. On 18 December 
1844, Raja Hira Singh discharged about five 
hundred men, thus marking an end regiment, 

H.R.G. 

CHATAR SINGH, a Sikh spy who, during the siege 
of Anandpur by the hill rajas'm September-October 
1700, used to mix with the enemy and bring 
intelligence. It was be who carried to Guru Gobind 
Singh the news how Raja Kesari Chand had planned 
to smash the gate of the Lohgarh Fort on the 
following morning with the help of a drunken war 
elephant. 

Gn.S. 

CHATAR SINGH ATARIVALA (d. 1855), 
commander and provincial governor under minor 
MaharajaDuleep Singh, was the son of Jodh Sirigh 
Atari vala, Chatar Singh, whose daughter, Tej Kaur, 
was betrothed to Duleep Sirigh in 1843, was made 
governor of Peshawar in August 1846. In November 

1847, the title of Raja was recommended for him 
by the Council of Regency, but was at his request 
conferred upon his son Sher Sirigh instead. Chatar 
Sirigh was then transferred to Hazara where he came 
into conflict with the overbearing Assistant British 
Resident, Captain James Abbott who, in September 

1848, alleged that Chatar Sirigh had hatched a 
conspiracy to subvert British power in the Punjab. 
This Hazara incident was investigated by Captain 
Nicholson who exonerated Chatar Sirigh, but 
Resident Frederick Currie issued orders which 
amounted to Chatar Sirigh’s virtual dismissal and 
the confiscation of his jagirs. This drove him to 
open defiance. The Hazara revolt now escalated 
into hostilities between the British and the Sikhs 
and in the ensuing battle on 21 February 1849, 
Chatar Sirigh was arrested along with others at A.tari 
and then sent to Allahabad. Released in January 
1854, Chatar Sirigh died in Calcutta on 27 
December 1855. 

G.s. 

CHATAR SINGH COLLECTION, comprising 
correspondence, papers, treaties, etc., particularly 
relating to transactions among the Dogra chiefs of 
Jammu (Dhian Sirigh, Gulab Sirigh and Suchet 
Sirigh) and between them and the Lahore Darbar, 
was put together by Thakur Chatar Sirigh of 
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Dharamsala and is now preserved in the Punjab 
State Archives at Patiala. These documents are 
mostly certified copies, very few of them being 
the original ones. The handlist in the Archives 
(Nos. 490-551) enumerates sixty-two documents 
in this collection, beginning from 9 March 1846. 
The collection also includes correspondence 
between British officers, copies of several treaties 
and deeds and such documents. 

B.J.H. 

CHATTHIANDI VAR is a Punjabi ballad by Plr 
Mohammad describing the battle between Mahari 
Singh, father ofMaharaja Rapjit Singh and Ghulam 
Muhammad Chattha, a Muslim chieftain. 
Nevertheless, the details of the events provided 
and the casual way in which the poet has 
introduced different personalities as if everybody 
knew about them, indicate that he was an eye¬ 
witness to the happenings. The events of the strife 
are spread over a period of a few years, possibly 
between 1784 and 1792. The description of events 
is sketchy though he does not lack poetic fancy 
and imagination. He is at his best when depicting 
a battle scene but no dates are given. The Chatthas 
had their stronghold in the Wazirabad and 
Hafizabad parganahs where they were masters of 
78 villages. They had common boundary with 
Sardar Mahan Singh. Quite frequently they raided 
his territory and looted and plundered the villages. 
Mahari Singh was forced to retaliate. It is a lengthy 
Var, with 91 paups (stanzas) but it is complete. 

S.S.A. 

CHATURBHUJ POTHI, which forms the third part 
of what is known as the Miharban Janam Sakhi, is 
the work of Sodhi Chaturbhuj, the youngest of the 
three sons of Sodhi Miharban (1581-1639). The 
only known MS. of the Pothi (book) preserved in 
the Sikh Historical Research Department of Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, forms part of a single work 
divided into three parts, Sack Khand Pothi by 
Miharban, Pothi Hanji by Miharban’s second son 
and successor, Hariji (d.1696), and Chaturbhuj 
Pothi The last one has its name recorded in the 
colophon along with the name of the author. It 
contains!A gostisox discourses and was completed 
in 1651. It has the same language, style and format 


as do the other two pothis. Each discourse i n ty 
Pothi commences with a general statement of ju 
situation in which Guru Nanak suppo S .. 
delivered it. Someone poses a question 
expresses a doubt pertaining to some religjjj 
doctrine or practice, and Guru Nanak proceeds i 
explain by quoting and expounding one of 
hymns. The author, in this instance, rounds ofifty 
discourse with a sloka, usually a couplet, from Gut 
Nanak’s bagi or of his own composition. 

g.nj 

CHATURBHUJ, SODHI. See CHATURBIR) 
POTHI 

CHATUR DAS, PANDIT, a learned Brahmat) 
Varapasi, who engaged Guru Nanak in a discour,« 
during his visit to the city. He was intrigued by f r ,. 
Guru’s apparel which was neither of a households 
nor o f a hermit. According to Puratan Janam Sikh 
Guru Nanak here uttered all the fifty-four stanza* 
of his composition, Oankar, included in the Gurfl 
Granth Sahib. A new understanding dawned up™ 
Pupdit Chatur Das. He fell at the Guru’s feet and 
became a disciple, 

O.N.t' 

CHAUBIS AUTAR, a collection of twenty-feu.' 
legendary tales of twenty-four incarnations of the 
Hindu god Vi?ou, forms a part of the Dasam Granth 
The complete work contains a total of 4,371 versa 
units : the shortest is Baudh Avatar comprising 
three quatrains, and the longest is Krishnavtar, with 
2,492 verse units, mostly quatrains. 

The introductory thirty-eight quatrains refd 
to the Supreme Being as unborn, invisible but 
certainly immanent in all objects. Whenever evi 
predominates, saviours of the humanity emerge 
by His hukam to re-establish righteousness. The 
fulfil His will and purpose. The poet asserts his 
monotheistic belief here and discountenances an; 
possibility of their being accepted as the Supreme 
Being. The Supreme Being, called here Mahakl 
(the Supreme Lord of Time), is acknowledged as 
the Succourer to whom prayer is made to keep 
operative the defensive might (tegh) and 
dispensing of charity (deg). Thus is set forth thj 
basic principle of the Sikh faith amid a long literal) 
exercise. Chaubis Autar does not appear to be tW 
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VvONKI 

- ()t - 0[ie period. While Krishna vlar was 
j n 1688 at Paonla, Ramavtar was 
.. . jse, i at Anandpur in AD 1698, An interesting 
j^nomenon observable in Krishnavtar is the 
'' •'nit of the poet from Krsna’s mythical career 

■ "-This own contemporary scene. Among the 
■^oes mentioned some bear medieval Rajput 
* an d some Muslim. The name of the city of 
Odhi al s0 appears. Such anachronisms indicate 

■ w the poet’s consciousness was touched by the 

0 il in contemporary Mughal times. The 
’.'..jure of the language is neo-classical Braj though 
T ujjabi words crop up here and there. The poet 
ujs employed a variety of metres, and made them 
sponslve to the passing moods or emotions and 
g situations. The metres are alternately 
.. , r; an d long in consonance with the increasing 
’ d lessening of the fury of battle. Blank verse in 
Punjabi has been inserted for the first time 
[Ramavtar, verses 467-70). 

D.P.A. 


CHAUNKI or Chauki, lit. quarter, a four-footed 
wooden platform upon which sat the holy choir to 
recite the sacred hymns in a gurdwara or_at a 
gathering of the devotees. The term chauiiki also 
refers to a session of kirtan or hymn-singing. At 
all major gurdwaras at least four kirtan chauiikis 
are held. At the central shrine, in Amritsar, the 
Harimandar, kirtan goes on all the time, from early 
morning till late evening. Four major chauiikis, 
are: Asa di Var di chauiiki in the early morning; 
Charan Kaiival or Bilaval di chauiiki commencing^ 
at about four hours after sunrise; Rahrasi di chauiiki 
in the evening held immediately before the 
recitation of evening prayers of Rahrasi; and 
Kalya/; di chauiiki, later in the evening just 
preceding the recitation of the last prayer of the 
day, Kirtan Sohila. But in the Darbar Sahib, 
Amritsar, some other chauiikis we led out by groups 
of devotees, chanting hymns as they walk, 
circumambulating the holy complex. The column 
marching and reciting the hymns divides itself into 
two, one section leading and the other repeating 
the hymn verse by verse in a singing tune. The 
performance is called chauiiki chayhni (mounting 
or marching of the chauiiki). These chaunkis are 


CHAMPA SINGH 

also four in number - two in the morning and two 
in the evening. The first and the oldest one is said 
to have been introduced by Baba Buddha during 
Guru Hargobind’s absence from Amritsar at the 
time of his internment in the Fort at Gwalior. Annual 
chaunkis, mounted on some gurpurabs or festivals 
in honour of the Gurus, visit some historical 
gurdwaraswonnA Amritsar. Smaller gurdwarashsve 
their own schedules of taking out chauiikis, saying 
sabdas, usually as part of the evening service. 

M.G.S. 

CHA UPAl, orKAB YOBACH BENATICHA UPAI 
is a 25-stanza-long composition by Guru Gobind 
Singh occurring in the Dasam Granth at the end of 
the last of the tales in Charitropakhayan. Chaupai 
is also recited as part of the Rahrasi, and is included 
among the five bagis or texts the Sikh baptismal 
ceremony. The composition, as the title suggests, 
is the Guru’s invocation, in chaupai metre, to God 
seeking His blessing and protection. 

Gr.S. 

CHAUPA SINGH (d. 1724), earlier name Chaupati 
Rai, was a prominent Sikh in the retinue of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur (1621-75) and then of Guru Gobind 
Sirigh (1666-1708). He was bom son of Paira, 
Chhibbar of Kapiala, a village in Jehlum district, 
now in Pakistan. Chaupati Rai remained attached 
to the Gurus’ household from the time of Guru Har 
Rai to whose service he had been piously assigned 
by his parents. According to Kesar Singh Chhibbar, 
Barisavlinama, he accompanied Guru Tegh 
Bahadur to Pa.tna where during the infancy and 
early childhood of (Guru) Gobind Singh he acted 
as his khidava or attendant. He also taught the 
child Gurmukhi and Takri letters. He received the 
Khalsa initiatory rites and became Chaupa Sirigh. 
He is also the author of a Sikh manual popularly 
called Rahitnama Chaupa Singh. At the time of 
evacution of Anandpur in 1705, Chaupa Sirigh 
proceeded to Delhi in the entourage of the ladies 
of the Guru’s family. He remained in Delhi until 
his death except for a brief sojourn to Talvapdi 
Sabo sometime in 1706. He was one of the band of 
Ajit Sirigh (Palit), which became involved in a 
public fracas resulting in the death of a Muslim 
faqir. He was executed on 18 January 1724. 

P.S.P. 
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CHAUTHAPAD. SfeeAMARPAD 
CHELLARAM, BHAl(1904-1964), a well-known 
Sahajdhari Sikh of modem times who sang and 
preached gurbaui was bom at Hyderabad (Sindh) 
on 3 May 1904, the son of Dr Tekcband Rachumal 
Mansukhani. Chellaram lost his parents and only 
sister when quite young. He took his degree in 
Law and setup practice as a lawyer, and later joined 
civil service, but his heart was not in the profession. 
He studied religious texts and soon began 
performing kirtan and propagating Sikhism. His 
pious way of life earned him much respect in Sikh 
circles. After the partition of the country in 1947, 
Chellaram joined service in the Ministry of 
Defence in New Delhi and continued to reside there. 
In 1958, he established a religious centre, Nij 
Thariu (lit. His own place). It is an eclectic 
institution where recitation from various scriptures 
goes on side by side. He also setup Nirgupa Balak 
Satsarig Mapdal. It has branches at Bombay, Pune 
and Saproon, near Solan in Himachal Pradesh. 

Chellaram died at Delhi on 7 March 1964. 

L.c. 

CHETRAMIAS, a cult incorporating elements from 
Christianity, Vaispavism and Sufism founded by 
one Chet Ram (1835-94), in present-day 
Sheikhupura district uf Pakistan. Almost illiterate, 
Chet Ram was a camp-follower in the second 
Chinese war (1858-60), and on his discharge came 
in contact with a Muslim Jalali faqir, named 
Mahbub Shah, a man with eclectic views who had 
a fascination for Christianity. Chet Ram is said to 
have had a vision of the Christ one night 
commanding him to build a church over Mahbub 
Shah’s tomb. At the church constructed by him, he 
unfolded his mission acknowledging the 
supremacy of Christ. The Bible was the sect’s 
scripture but, since most of the adherents were 
illiterate, they hung it round their necks without 
understanding its contents. Never large in numbers, 
the sect had its adherents mainly in the districts of 
Firozpur, Amritsar, Gurdaspur and Montgomery. 
Many of them later converted to Sikhism. 

F.s. 

CHETSINGH, military commander, engineer and 
a kardar, i.e. a revenue officer, under Maharaja 


chhachhr AL i; 

Rapjit Singh. In 1831 he became engineer 
charge for constructing a bridge over the RjJI 
Sutlej and then at Harike in 1837. Chet Singh s 
on guard duty near the gate on the fateful evened 
(5 November 1840) when its archway fell yp 0 “ 
Karivar Nau Nihal Singh. He fought both v. 
Anglo-Sikh wars and was taken a prisoner after the 
battle of Ramnagar. 

GI.S 

CHET SINGH BAJVA (d. 1839), MaharajaKhapal 
Singh’s distant relation and old tutor who wielded 
considerable influence at the Sikh court. After th- 
death of Rapjit Singh, the Dogra faction looked 
upon him as a potential rival and danger, and thus, 
tried to alienate him from the Khalsa army. The 
Pogras also won over Nau Nihal Singh to their 
side, In the early hours of 9 October 1839, Dhian 
Singh and Nau Nihal Singh, accompanied by 15 
other sardars entered the palace in the Fort and 
forced their way into the royal chambers where 
Maharaja Khapak Singh and Chet Singh used to 
sleep. Chet Sirigh was murdered by Dhian Singh, 
thus setting a chain of murders at the Sikh court. 

S.S.B. 

CHET SINGH, BHAI (1891-1921), son of Bhai 
Javala Singh, was bom on 28 May 1891 at 
Bundala, in Amritsar district In 1899 the family 
migrated to Chakk No. 64 Nihaleapa, in the newly 
colonized Lyallpur district. Chet Sirigh had his 
primary education in the village school and took 
the vows of the Khalsa in early manhood and 
participated in the liberation of Gurdwara Bhai 
Joga Sirigh at Peshawar (5 February 1921), 
Returning home, he persuaded his younger brother, 
Kehar Sirigh, to let him join in his place the jatha 
going to Nankapa Sahib to liberate the gurdwara. 
He got killed there by local custodian, Mahant 
Naraip Das, on 20 February 1921. 
NeeNANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G 

CHHACHHRAULl, a small town about 12 km 
northeast of Jagadhri in Ambala district of Haryana, 
was the capital of the princely state of Kalsia. Guru 
Gobind Sirigh is believed to have visited here 
during his sojourn at Kapal Mochan in 1688. The 
site,, now called Gurdwara Santokhpura, was 
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CHHOTA GHALLUGHARA 


t MALL 

eht to light only in 1920 by Sant Hamam 
"ft h 0 f Mastuana, and the building was erected 
Rati? Raid’ ■' Katir ofKalsia in 1924. 

M.G.S. 

JHAJJU MALL (d. 1822), son of Keval Narain, 
. e d the service of Sardar Jai Singh of the 
haiya tttisl He received a command in the 
lief s force, and participated in most of the warfare 
,, j ns t the neighbouring chiefs. After the battle 
f 4 chal (1783), Chhajju Mall was appointed 
ifigiidharlof Katxa (quarter) Kanhaiya in the town 
if Amritsar and he held the position courageously 
under the chiefs daughter-in-law, Mai Sada Kaur, 
defending the Katpa against several successive 
assaults. Later on, Ranjit Singh received crucial 
assistance from him in getting possession of the 
city. Chhajju Mall served Ranjit Singh for a while 
before proceeding to Haridvar and Banaras on a 
pilgrimage. On his return in 1820, he received no 
public appointment. Chhajju Mall died in 1822. 

S.S.B. 

CHHATTIANA, village 14 km north of Giddapbaba 
in Faridkot district of the Punjab, claims a historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Guptsar, sacred to Guru Gobind 
Singh who visited here after the battle of Muktsar 
(1706). Here warriors of the Brap clan except Bbai 
Dan Singh, received payment for the services they 
had rendered to the Guru. 

M.G.S. 

CHHEH ART A SAHIB, GURDWARA, 7 km west 
of Amritsar, is named after a well got sunk by Guru 
Arjan (1563-1606). The well was so wide that six 
Persian wheels {chhe= six; hart=wheels) installed 
around it could operate simultaneously. The well 
is now covered up, but its water is pumped up to 
feedthemain tank ofthe Gurdwara. Now developed 
as an industrial township, Chhebarta falls within 
the revenue limits of Vadali Guru, a village one 
ktn to the south, where Guru Arjan had stayed 
during 1594-97. 

Gn.S. 

CHHOTA GHALLUGHARA, lit. minor holocaust 
or carnage, as distinguished from vadda 
Ghallughara is how Sikh chronicles refer to a 
bloody action during the severe campaign of 
persecution launched by the Mughal government 


at Lahore against the Sikhs in 1746. Early in that 
year, Jaspat Rai, the faujdar of Eminabad, 55 km 
north of Lahore, was killed in an encounter with a 
roving band of Sikhs. Jaspat Rai’s brother, Lakhpat 
Rai, who was a Diwan or revenue minister at 
Lahore, vowed revenge to scourge the entire Sikh 
Panth out of existence. With the concurrence of 
the Mughal governor of Lahore, Yabiya Khan, 
Lakhpat Rai mobilized the Lahore troops, 
summoned reinforcements from Multan, 
Bahawalpur and Jalandhar, alerted the feudal hill 
chiefs, and roused the genera! population for a 
jihador crusade against the Sikhs. As an immediate 
first step, he had the Sikh inhabitants of Lahore 
rounded up and ordered their execution despite 
intercession on their behalf by bis guru, Jagat 
Bhagat Gosairi, and a group of Hindu nobles 
beaded by Diwan Kaupa Mall. Execution took 
place on 10 March 1746. 

Lakhpat Rai then set out at the head of a large 
force, mostly cavalry supported by cannon, in 
search of Sikhs who were reported to have 
concentrated in the swampy forest of Kahnuvan, 

15 km south ofthe present town of Gurdaspur. He 
surrounded the forest and started a systematic 
search for his prey. The Sikhs held out for some 
time striking back whenever they could but, 
heavily outnumbered and underequipped, they at 
last decided to make a final sally and escape to the 
hills in the northeast. They crossed the River Ravi 
and made for the heights of Basohii in the present 
Kathua district of Jammu and Kashmir only to find 
that the Hindu hillmen in front were as hostile to 
them as the Muslim hordes following close upon 
their heels. Caught in this situation and bereft of 
provisions, they suffered heavy casualties. Yet 
making a last desperate bid, the survivors broke 
through the ring and succeeded in recrossing the 
Ravi, though many were carried away in the torrent. 
With Lakhpat Rai still close behind, they crossed 
the Beas and the Sutlej to find refuge deep into the 
Malva region. An estimated 7,000 Sikhs were 
killed and 3,000 captured in the action fought on 
1 and 2 May 1746. Lakhpat Rai marched back in - 
triumph to Lahore where he had the captives 
beheaded in batches at a place where now stands a 
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CHHOTA MARVA 

shrine known as the Shahidgarij. Lakhpat Rai 
ordered Sikh places of worship to be destroyed 
and their holy books burnt. He even decreed that 
anyone uttering the word guru should be put to 
death. 

B.S.N. 

CHHOTA MARVA, a village in Ambala district of 
Haryana, has a historical shrine known as Gurdwara 
Golpur Sahib dedicated to Guru Gobind Sirigh. 
While at Kapal Mochan near Bilaspur in 1688, 
Guru Gobind Singh often went out on the chase. 
During one such excursion, his hawk named Golla 
strayed and perched on the top of a tree in this 
village and came back to the Guru only after he 
himself called it by many endearing names. 

M.G.S. 

CHHOTA MIRZAPUR, a village in Mirzapur 
district of Uttar' Pradesh, is sacred to Guru Gobind 
Singh. He broke journey here while travelling as a 
child from Patna to the Punjab. A Sikh sahgat 
developed here in course of time and a shrine, 
named however after Guru Tegh Bahadur- 
Gurdwara Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur - commemorates 
the visit. 

M.G.S. 

CHIEF KHALSA DIWAN, main council of the 
Sikhs until the emergence of more radical platforms 
such as the Sikh League (1919), Shiromaiji 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (1920) and 
Shiromapi Akali Dal (1920), was established on 
30 October 1902, controlling their religious and 
educational affairs and raising its voice in behalf 
of their political rights. It has proved to be a 
durable setup and it still retains its initiative in 
education, though its role in the other spheres has 
greatly shrunken over the years. It was originally 
conceived as a central organization of the Sikhs to 
replace Khalsa Diwan, Amritsar, and Khalsa Diwan, 
Lahore. The constitution of this body was finally 
approved on 21 September 1902 and its opening 
session was held on 30 October 1902, with Bhai 
Arjan Sirigh, of Bagarian as president and Sundar 
Singh Majithia as secretary. A total of twenty-nine 
Sirigh Sabhas affiliated themselves to the Diwan, 
the number rising to 53 in an year’s time. 
Enrichment of the cultural, educational, spiritual 


CHIEF KHALSA DIWa>‘ 

and intellectual life of the Sikhs, preaching the 
tenets of the Guru Granth Sahib, propagating Si^ 
history, and protecting the rights of the Sikb£ by 
putting up memoranda and memorials to’ th e 
government were among its main concerns 
Membership of the Diwan was open to all 
amritdhari Sikhs. 

To propagate the message of the Gurus, the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan recruited a cadre of preachers 
It initiated several programmes for the spread of 
Sikh tenets during the Delhi darbar of 1903. An 
English translation of Guru Nanak’s Japu was 
distributed. The Diwan preachers made regular 
visits throughout Punjab and outside. To train ragJs, 
granthis, and preachers, the Diwan opened in 1906 
a Khalsa Pracharak Vidyalaya at Tam Taran. In 
1903, it launched its weekly newspaper, the Khalsa 
Advocate. Religious reform was one of the main 
objects of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, and it setup on 
20 October 1910, a committee to codify Sikh rules 
of conduct and the draft the committee prepared 
was circulated widely among the Sirigh Sabhas 
and other Sikh societies as well as among 
prominent individuals. The code as finalized after 
prolonged deliberations was published in March 
1915 under the title GurmatPrakash:Bhag Sanskar. 
Historically, this was an important document, 
standing midway between the traditional 
Rahitnamas and the Sikh Rahit Maryada now 
applicable. 

The Diwan established a Punjabi Pracharak 
sub-committee and assiduously sought to have 
Punjabi, in Gurmukhi script, accepted in 
government offices, especially in the postal and 
railways departments, for certain preliminary work. 
The Diwan also opened libraries and Gurmukhi 
schools as well as night classes for adults. It 
established in 1908 a Khalsa Handbill Society to 
prepare lithographed posters in Punjabi for free 
distribution. Some Diwan dignitaries set up a Sikh 
Educational Conference in 1908 which did much 
to promote Western style education among Sikhs. 
To ensure for Sikhs their due share in government 
employment and in power, the Chief Khalsa D iwan 
kept up pressure on the British authority through 
representations and memoranda. In 1913, one of 
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CH1KA 

.... leaders, Sundar Singh Majijhia, piloted the 
4 nand Marriage Bill introduced by his predecessor 
Jikka Ripudaman Sirigh, in 1908. Chief Khalsa 
Diwan strived to secure for the Sikhs representation 
j n government jobs and legislative bodies, and 
was a bie to have a Sikh member, Sundar Singh, 
added to the Franchise Committee which was to 
r, into the question of the composition of the new 
Indian legislatures. The Shiromaqi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee and the Shiromaqi Akali 
Dal have since wrested from the Diwan initiative 
in religious and political spheres. It now restricts 
itself to expressing its opinion through resolutions 
and memoranda on religious and political issues 
facing the Sikh community. 

In retrospect, the Chief Khalsa Diwan may be 
seen to have made three key contributions to Sikh 
life institutionalizing the view of Sikhism as a 
separate religion, linking together the existing but 
often disparate Sikh organizations in an effective 
communication system and preparing strategy for 
dealing with internal division and survival as a 
minority community. 

D.S. 

CH1KA, an old. village in Kaithal district of 
Haryana, is sacred to Guru Hargobind and Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. The former passed through Chika 
at the time of his visit to Kurukshetra in 1638. 
Guru Tegh Bahadur arrived here from Satnaqa en 
route to Delhi, in 1675, and stayed here for two 
days. 

M.G.S. 

CHIRAGH DlN, FAQ'IR (d. 1851), son of Faqir Aziz 
ud-Din, foreign minister to Maharaja Raryit Singh, 
was governor of Jasrota, a small principality in the 
Sivalik hills, and was shortly afterwards placed in 
attendance on Prince Kbarak Singh. In 1842, he 
succeeded his brother, Shah Din, as the Sikh ruler’s 
envoy (vakil) at Firozpur and continued in the 
same position with the Council of Regency formed 
after the first Anglo-Sikh war. 

Chiragh Din died at Lahore in 1851. 

H.D. 

CHITRA SAIN, a devotee of Guru Hargobind, came 
to Kartarpur on the Vaisakhi day to pay obeisance 
to the Guru. He had come to present, as he had 


pledged in fulfilment of a wish, the Guru with a 
horse, white hawk and the robes. The Guru felt 
much pleased with Cbitra Sain. 

D.S. 

CHITTAGONG, a major port town of Bangladesh, 
has a historic Sikh shrine, called Gurdwara Sikh 
Temple, dedicated to Guru Nanak, who is believed 
to have stayed here briefly in 1507-08. Local 
tradition connects this Gurdwara with the story of 
the conversion by Guru Nanak of Bhai Jhanda 
Badhi, Raja Sudhar Sen and his nephew, Indra Sen. 

Bh.S. 

CHOHLA, near Sirhali Kalari in Amritsar district 
ofthe Punjab, is sacred to Guru Aijan (1563-1606). 
The village was called Bhaiqi when the Guru 
visited here. A housewife served him a delicious 
dish of chohla, broken bread mixed with sugar 
and butter. Guru Arjan was highly pleased and 
blessed her. There are three historical shrines in 
the village which, according to local tradition, was 
also visited by Guru Hargobind (1595- 1644). 
GURDWARA CHOHLA SAHIB at the western edge 
of the village marks the spot where Guru Arjan sat 
and preached. 

GURDWARA GURU KJ KOTHARl in the interior 
of the village marks the site of the house where 
Guru Arjan and his wife, Mata Gariga, had stayed. 
It is also known as Mata Ganga Ji da Asthan. 
GURDWARA BABA ADALI, commemorates Bhai 
Adali, a pious Sikh contemporary of Guru Ram 
Das and Guru Arjan. It was he who brought the 
famous Bhai Bidhi Chand (d. 1640) into the Sikh 
fold. 

Gn.S. 

CHRITROPAKHYAN, a long composition forming 
over one-third of the Dasam Granth. The work is 
generally ascribed to Guru Gobind Singh. A school 
of opinion, however, exists which rejects the 
anthenticity of its authorship. According to the 
date given in the last Chritra, this work was 
completed in AD 1696, probably at Anandpur. The 
last tale in the series is numbered 405, but number 
325 is somehow missing. The tales centre upon 
the theme of women’s deceits and wiles, though 
there are some which describe the heroic and 
virtuous deeds of both men and women. 
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Tale one is a long introductory composition. 
It opens with an invocation to God followed by a 
terrific battle between the demons and the gods 
which the latter win with help of Chapdi In the 
last Tale again the demons and gods battle. Tale 
two tells how the wise adviser to Raja Chitra Singh 
related these tales in order to save his handsome 
son, Hanuvant, from the false accusations of one 
of the younger mgs. Some of these tales were taken 
from old Hindu books, from Mughal family stories, 
from folktales of Rajputana and the Punjab, and 
even from ancient Hebrew lore. The moral they 
aim at is that one should not become entangled in 
the intrigues of wily women by becoming a slave 
to lust. In the Dasam Granth a title is given at the 
end of each tale. Thirty- two of a total of404 Tales 
are thus labelled “Tal es o f Intrigue.” The remaining 
372 tales are labelled as “The Wiles of Women.” 
However, while most of these are about lustful, 
deceitful women, there are some 74 tales of the 
bravery and intelligence of women. Men come in 
for at least a small share of being deceivers. In this 
mixture of tales of various sorts, there are ten “moral 
stories” of the folly of gambling, drinking, and 
opium-eating. 

C.H.L. 

CHUHAR, BHAl, Bhai Sait), Bhai Lala, all Sethi 
Khatris, and Bhai Nihalu were good musicians and 
had facility in expounding the holy hymns. 
Whenever they sang, discussed or discoursed on 
the sacred hymns, the sarigat felt deeply impressed. 
Guru Arjan appreciated their talent, too, and 
advised them to match their sweet voice with good 
deeds. 

t l s. 

CHUHAR SINGH, owning allegiance to the Shahid 
uii'sJ, was a close relation of the Bharigi sardar, Rai 
Singh, the conqueror of Jagadhri and Dialgaph. He 
received the Japauli area as his share of the spoils 
after the sack of Sirhind in January 1764. He 
retained ten villages for himself and made over 
the rest to his deputies. Returning to Amritsar, he 
held charge of the Shahid Buriga for many years. 
He acquired considerable territory on either side 
of the River Ravi and was considered one of the 
most powerful sardarsoi his day. 

S.S.B. 


CLERK, SIR GEORGE RUSS). j 

CHUH ARVAL, village 11 km west of Chamkaur 
Sahib, has a gurdwara called Jhar Sahib, dedicated 
to Guru Gobind Singh, who relaxed here in a 
cluster of bushes (Jhar) for a while after quit).. 
Chamkaur on the night of 7 December 1705. a 
shrine was later established to mark the site, a 
land grant of 75 bighas'ms made to it by Maharaja 
Ratjjit Sirigh. 

M.G.S. 

CHUNG TONG, a small village on the bank of the 
River Teesta in Sikkim, 168 km north of the nearest 
railhead, Siliguri has recently been discovered to 
have a connection with early Sikh history. Local 
tradition there refers to the visit of Guru Nanak 
(1469-1539) to the place when the Guru is said to 
have sat on a stone mount near the Teesta 
whereupon the imprints of his feet are still shown. 
The grateful villagers raised a Lha-Kharig (shrine) 
in Guru's memory, who prayed for them and 
presented them with a ripe crop of grain ready to 
be harvested. Along with other icons, a picture of 
the Guru is placed in the shrine. They celebrate 
the birth anniversary of Guru Nanak along with 
that of Guru Padma Sambbava, the eighth-century 
Buddhist teacher. 

T.S.R 

CLERK, SIR GEORGE RUSSELL (1800-1889), 
diplomat, son of John Clerk, entered the service of 
the East India Company as a writer in 1817. After 
various appointments in Calcutta, Rajputana and 
Delhi, he became political agent at Ambala (1831), 
and agent of the Governor-General at the North- 
West Frontier Agency (1840). In this capacity, he 
shaped British policy towards the Sikhs during 
the post-Ranjit Sirigh period. He had been 
responsible for British political relations with the 
cis-Sutlej states during his tenure at Ambala. As 
political agent at Ludhiana, Clerk attempted to 
restore friendly relations with the Sikh court. As 
his confidential reports reveal, he had an intimate 
knowledge of developments in Sikh politics. He 
visited Lahore frequently. But he started taking 
an overt interest in court factionalism siding with 
this or that faction after the death of Rapjit Singh. 

He died in London on 25 July 1889, 

B J.H. 
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03MMUNAL- AWARD 

COMMUNAL AWARD was an official statement 
,f British government policy in respect of the 
position of provincial legislatures as a further 
. . . . j n the transfer of responsibility to the Indian 

- j e> The Secretary of State for India presented 
' terms of the Award to Parliament as command 
paper 4147, and they were published on 16 August 
1932 under the title Communal Decision. However, 
the British favoured giving representation to 
particular classes and special interests rather than 
to the population at large. Each religious 
ommunity was treated by the British as a class or 
a single interest group. 

The Award was in the form of an arbital 
settlement of the conflicting claims of various 
interests in regard to the composition and method 
of election to the provincial legislatures. This 
involved not only the question of the method of 
providing representation to the religious 
communities but also of the relative strength to be 
accorded to each in relation to the other in every 
province, the method and relative strength of 
representation of non-communal special interests, 
and the size of the legislative bodies. 
Corresponding provisions for the Central 
Legislature were not taken up by the Award. The 
Award demarcated the following communal 
constituencies: general (composed of Hindus and 
other residual communal groups), Muslim, Sikh, 
Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian, European, 
depressed classes, (with electors voting also in the 
general constituency) and tribal or backward areas. 
Special seats were designated for women within 
the various communal categories to assure their 
representation in the provincial legislatures. The 
Award also preserved the following non-communal 
special constituencies: labour, commerce, 
landholders and universities. Determination of 
the size of the electorate and the geographical 
extent of the communal constituencies was not 
complete at the time the Award was announced; so 
the government included a clause which would 
allow for slight variations in the final numbers of 
seats, except for the Muslim majority provinces of 
Bengal and the Punjab. After a ten-year period the 
electoral arrangements established by the Award 


COMMUNAL AWARD 

were to be subject to revision, with the assent of 
the communities affected. 

In preparation for the Award, the British 
analysed the probable overall communal 
composition of each legislature from all 
constituencies. For example, in the Punjab the 
anticipated composition of the Punjab legislature 
was to be as follows: with 23.2% of the population, 
Hindus would bold 27.4% of the legislative seats; 
with 56.5%, Muslims would hold 51.4% of the 
seats; and with 13%, Sikhs would hold 18.9% of 
the seats. The Sikh leaders had anticipated that 
the Award would not fully meet their expectations 
regarding representation and safeguards for their 
community. They felt that the Muslims had been 
unduly favoured. Another point of resentment was 
the failure of the British government to take into 
account the 1.9% Sikh population increase 
documented by the 1931 census. Eight prominent 
Sikh leaders released on August 17 a statement to 
the press describing the Award as a repudiation of 
promises made to their community. They called 
for a unified response by Sikhs in peaceful 
opposition to the Award, and they urged that 
preparations be made for possible Sikh secession 
from the northern districts of the Punjab. 

After the Award was published, some Sikh 
leaders called for total non-co-operation with the 
government and others optimistically appealed to 
Muslims to work towards a compromise which 
would recognize the legitimate demands of Sikhs: 
some others advocated symbolic forms of protest 
and selective non-co-operation. A broadly 
representative organization to be called the Guru 
Kbalsa Darbar was announced and 17 September 
was to be observed as Panthic Day when all men 
should wear black turbans and contribute to the 
Sikh Defence Fund. On 25 September, delegates 
from Sikh organizations throughout India 
convened an All-Sikh Conference at the Akal Takht 
in Amritsar. They resolved to establish a Kbalsa 
Darbar composed of 250 members, of which 200 
were to be elected popularly; further that all Sikh 
office holders should prepare formal resignations 
and forward them to the new organization so that 
full non-co-operation could be launched if and 
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CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS OF 1919... 

when it were deemed necessary. Meanwhile, Sikh 
members of the Punjab Legislative Council had 
joined with Hindu members to vote for 
adjournment on 5 September, the first day of the 
Assembly. While they were denied a vote on 
procedural grounds, the Sikh members led a walk 
out on 7 November, However, none of these 
measures nor any others succeeded in persuading 
the British to withdraw the Award or to recast its 
terms. It was left to the Poona Pact, an agreement 
among Hindus regarding the terms of depressed 
classes representation, to raise new hopes that the 
various communities together might devise their 
own settlement to replace the Communal Award. 
A Unity Conference was convened in Allahabad 
in November, and the Council of Action, the Sikh 
League, and the Khalsa Darbar each sent delegates. 
They influenced the form of the agreement which 
was drafted at the conference. But the agreement 
foundered on the question of working out terms 
relating to Bengal. For this reason, it did not 
receive official consideration as an alternative to 
the Award. 

The experience of the Sikhs in relation to the 
Communal Award contributed to three 
developments within their cdmmunity and 
province. First, the refusal of the government to 
accede the Sikh demand for political safeguards 
meant that the era of Sikh collaboration with the 
government was on the wane. Second, the crisis 
precipitated by the impasse in communal 
negotiations and announcement of the Award 
tended to contribute to the creation of new 
organizations within the Sikh community, and this 
process of rapid mobilization encouraged the 
formation of factions on the basis of strategy, 
ideology and style of leadership. Finally, the 
strength of Sikh opposition to a Muslim communal 
majority in the Punjab gave credibility to proposals 
for partitioning the province in order to form a 
separate Sikh majority province. 

G.R.T. 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS OF 1919: SIKH 
DEPUTATION TO ENGLAND. In August 1917, 
the Secretary of State for India, Edwin Samuel 
Montagu, made the declaration that the aim of 
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British policy was the introduction of a responsible 
government in India. When Montagu visited India 
that autumn, Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of Patiala 
met him on behalf of the Sikhs, A deputation of 
the Sikh leaders also waited upon the Viceroy, Lord 
Chelmsford, on 22 November 1917 and pressed 
their claim to one-third representation in the 
Punjab, especially in view of their services in World 
War I. The Montagu-Chelmsford report published 
in July 1918 proposed to extend to the Sikhs the 
system adopted in the case of Muslims in provinces 
where they were in a minority. To consider the 
report, the Chief Khalsa Diwan convened a 
representative conclave of the Sikhs at Amritsar 
on 18 September 1918. In the memorandum which 
they prepared on behalf of the community, 
government was urged to carry out the assurance 
given the Sikhs in the Montagu-Chelmsford report. 
These proposals were debated in the joint 
committee of the Punjab Legislative Council. The 
publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford report was 
followed by the appointment of Franchise 
Committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Southborough to go into the matter of the 
composition of the new legislatures, India was 
represented on the Committee by three members, 
but none of them was a Sikh. When the Sikhs 
protested, Sundar Singh Majithia was taken as a 
co-opted member, but their demands remained 
largely unfulfilled. The Franchise Committee 
recommended 15 per cent Council seats, but in 
Bihar and Orissa the Muslims were given 25 per 
cent seats though they were only 10 per cent of the 
population whereas the Sikhs in Punjab were 11.8 
per cent. 

The Sikhs made representations to 
government and a deputation was sent to England 
which reached London on 11 July 1919. The 
deputationists claimed seats for the Sikhs on the 
same principle as was being applied in the case of 
Muslims in Bihar and Orissa. They demanded 33 
per cent of Council seats in the Punjab and justified 
the demand on the grounds of their historical and 
economic position in the “province”. They found 
the authorities in England quite receptive to their 
arguments and generally friendly to the claims of 
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,'ORTLANDT, HENRY CHARLES VAN 
:, 3 Sikh community. Although Lord Selbome 
promised t0 discuss the case again with his 
colleagues on the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 
< t ultimately nothing tangible came forth and 
i'he deputationists returned disappointed. 

K.S.T, 

CORTLANDT, HENRY CHARLES VAN (1814- 
1888), son of Colonel Henry Clinton Van Cortlandt 
of the British army, by an Indian wife, was bom at 
fdeerut in 1814, and was educated in England. In 
1832, he returned to India and joined Maharaja 
Ranjtt Singh’s army. Cortlandt participated in 
various campaigns but deserted to the British camp 
on the eve of the first Anglo-Sikh war. Although 
he was reinstated in the Sikh army with promotion 
as general, yet his role in the second war remained 
the same; He was made a Companion of the Bath 
for his services in the 1857 uprising. Cortlandt 
retired in March 1868 and proceeded to London 
where he died in 1888. 

GL.S. 

COUNCIL OF REGENCY. To govern the State of 
the Punjab during the minority of Maharaja Duleep 
Singh, two successive councils of regency were 
setup at Lahore - the first functioning from 1844- 
46 and the second from 1846-49. After the 
assasination of Maharaja Sher Sirigh on 15 
September 1843, Duleep Sirigh sat on the throne, 
with Raja Hira Sirigh as his prime minister. As the 
latter, along with his favourite and deputy, Pandit 
Jalla, was killed by the Army on 21 December 1844. 
Maharapi Jind Kaur assumed full powers as regent 
in tire name of her minor son, Duleep Sirigh. To 
run the administration, she constituted a Council 
of Regency on 22 December 1844, composed of 
Jawahar Sirigh, Raja Lai Sirigh, Bhai Ram Sirigh, 
Bakhshi Bhagat Ram, Diwan Dina Nath, Atar Sirigh 
Kaliarivala, Sham Sirigh Atarivala, General Mahtab 
Sirigh Majijhia, General Meva Sirigh Majithia and 
General Lai Sirigh Morarivala - all elder statesmen 
of the Darbar and army generals. Maharapi Jind 
Kaur and the Council acted with determination 
and courage in transacting public business and in 
dialouge with rebels. 

After the first Anglo-Sikh war, under article 5 
of the Agreement concluded between the British 


COURT AND CAMP OF RUNJEET SING, THE 

government and the Lahore Darbar at Bharoval 
(16 December 1846), Henry Lawrence was 
appointed Resident with “full authority to direct 
and control all matters in every department of the 
State” and a new eight-member Council of 
Regency was constituted, the members being Raja 
Tej Sirigh, Sher Sirigh Atarivala, Diwan Dina Nath, 
Faqir Nur ud-Din, Rapjodh Sirigh Majijhia, Bhai 
Nidhan Sirigh, Atar Sirigh Kaliarivala and 
Shamsher Sirigh Sandharivalia. Now its members 
could only hold office during the pleasure of the 
British Resident. Maharapi Jind Kaur was 
pensioned off, and the British government became 
the guardian of the minor Maharaja of the Punjab. 
All powers vested in the Resident, and the Council 
remained an instrument for subserving British 
interests. The Council’s last dismal act was the 
signing on behalf of the miner sovereign the 
Instrument of deposition and annexation of the 
Punjab to the British empire on 29 March 1849. 

B J.H. 

COURT AND CAMP OF RUNJEET SING, THE, 
by W.G. Osborne, military secretary to Lord 
Auckland, Governor-General of India, first 
published in 1840 in London, is a journal recording 
events in the Punjab (19 May to 13 July 1838) and 
the author’s personal impressions. The author 
visited Lahore first as a member of Sir William H. 
Macnaghten’s mission in May 1838, and then in 
December with the Governor-General during his 
meeting with Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh at Firozpur. 
The journal is preceded by an introduction about 
the origin and rise of the Sikh people and is 
followed by a few letters of the author to the 
Maharaja and one from the Maharaja to the author. 
The book is illustrated with sixteen beautiful 
lithographic portraitures drawn by the author 
himself. The book contains a vivid account of the 
person and character of Rapjit Sirigh, his habits 
and idiosyncrasies, and his virtues and foibles. 
Unable to read and write, he was amply 
compensated for this deficiency by an accurate 
and retentive memory, an extraordinarily agile 
mind and fertile imagination. By sheer force of 
mind, personal energy and courage, he created a 
powerful nation. 

B J.H. 
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COURT, CLAUDE AUGUSTE (1793-1880), 
general in the Sikh army, honorary general of 
France, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
recipient of the Auspicious Order of the Punjab 
and several other titles, was bom at Saint Cezaire, 
France, on 24 September 1793. In 1813, he joined 
the French army but was dismissed from service in 
1815. He left France in 1818 and reached Lahore 
in early 1827 along with Avitabile. Maharaja Rapjit 
Singh gave Court employment in the artillery 
befitting his talents and scientific attainments. 
Court was responsible for the training of 
artillerymen, the organization of batteries and the 
establishment of arsenals and magazines on 
European lines. He produced the first shell and 
then the fuse at the Lahore foundry and was 
rewarded for this. 

Court took part in the expedition of Peshawar 
(1834) and the battle of Jamrud (1837). He was 
promoted general in 1836. He continued to serve 
the State after the death of Maharaja Rapjit Singh. 
During the struggle for succession, Court along 
with Ventura sided with Sher Singh. On 26 January, 
however, Court’s regiments mutinied, accusing 
him of being responsible for the reduction of the 
promised increment and he escaped to the British 
territory across the Sutlej where he stayed till 
Maharaja Sher Singh had negotiated his return in 
April 1841. After Maharaja Sher Singh’s 
assassination in September 1843, he fled to 
Firozpur, in British territory, and, ultimately 
securing his discharge from the Sikh army, 
proceeded with his Punjabi wife and the children 
to France in 1844 where died in 1880. 

J.M.L. 

CUNNINGHAM, JOSEPH DAVEY(1812-1851), 
the first British historian of the S ikhs, was the eldest 
of the five sons of Allan Cunningham, a noted 
poet and playwright. Bom at Lambeth on 9 June 
1812, Joseph had his early education in private 
schools in London and went to Cambridge for 
higher studies. But as the young boy was more 
keen on becoming a soldier, he joined East India 
Company’s service. Towards the end of 1832, he 
reached Delhi and joined the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners in the Bengal Army. In 1837, he was 


CURRIE, SIR FREDERICK 

appointed assistant to Colonel (afterwards Sir) 
Claude Wade, the political agent at Ludhiapa. For 
the next eight years he held various appointments 
under Colonel Wade and his successors, and was 
at the time of the outbreak of the first Anglo-Sikh 
war in 1845, political agent in the state of 
Bahawalpur. He was present, as political officer 
with the division of Sir Harry Smith, at the battles 
ofBaddoval and ‘Aliwal. At Sabhraori, he served 
as an additional aid-de-camp to the Governor- 
General, Sir Henry Hardinge. His services earned 
him a brevet and appointment as political agent to 
the state of Bhopal. At Bhopal, he wrote bis A 
History of the AM? which his brother got published 
in London in 1849. His severe criticism, in the 
book, of Lord Hardinge’s Punjab policy brought 
upon him the wrath of his superiors. He was 
removed from his political appointment and sent 
back to regimental duty. He took the disgrace to 
heart and, soon died at Ambala in 1851. 

Cunningham’s A History of the Sikhs from 
the Origin of the Nation to the Battles of the Sutlej, 
is the first serious and sympathetic account of the 
Sikh people ever written of them by a foreigner. 
Besides official despatches and documents and 
the earlier English accounts, he wentto the original 
sources and acquainted himself with the Sikh 
scripture as well as with relevant manuscripts in 
Persian and Punjabi. The emphasis in 
Cunningham’s History shifted from his 
predecessors’ concern with the assessment of Sikhs’ 
political and military strength or the description 
of the manner of their court to the identification of 
the ingredients of their moral and religious 
inspiration and of the driving force behind their 
rise from a religious sect to nationhood. The book 
is also significant for its account of the geography 
and economy of the Punjab and for its analysis of 
the social milieu in which Sikhism was bom. 
Elaborate footnotes and appendices show the 
minuteness and range of Cunningham’s learning. 

S.S.BI. 

CURRIE, SIR FREDERICK (1799-1875), 
diplomat, son of Mark Currie, was born on 3 
February 1799. He came out to India in 1820, and 
served in various capacities in the civil and judicial 
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cuts and rose to be the foreign secretary to 
government of India at Fort William in 1842. 
paring the first Sikh war (1845-46), he remained 
‘ ‘ f-Qvernor-General Lord Hardinge and was 
instrumental in arranging with the Sikhs the terms 
ie first treaty of Lahore. As foreign secretary, 
he fell > n w ‘ t l 1 lh e designs of Govemors-Genera] 
Eilenborough and Hardinge on the Sikh Kingdom. 
He supported Major George Broadfoot’s action in 
1845 which amounted to virtual seizure of Lahore 
possessions on the left bank of the Sutlej. In March 
548 , Currie was appointed Resident at Lahore. 
Forestalling Lord Dalhousie’s instructions, 
Currie expelled Mabarapi Jind Kaur from the 
Punjab. Since her removal to Sheikhupura in 
September 1847 she had been kept under strict 
surveillance as the British feared that she might 


CUTTACK. 

sway the Sikh army against them. Currie implicated 
her in a fictitious plot, had her allowance reduced 
to one-third and, contrary to the advice of the 
Council, had her removed to Firozpur. She was 
soon after sent to Banaras. 

Frederick Currie became a director of the East 
India Company in 1854 and its chairman in 1857. 
He died on 11 September 1875. 

B J.H. 

CUTTACK, one of the principal towns of Orissa, 
was visited by Guru Nanak during hi s travels across 
the country. The local chief Raja Pratap Rudra Dev 
and many of his subjects received instruction at 
the hands of the Guru. A commemorative shrine 
exists near Kishti Ghat on the bank of the 
Mahanadi River. 

M.G.S. 
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DABISTAN-I-MAZAHIB, a seventeenth century 
work in Persian, is a unique study of different 
religious creeds and systems, including early 
Sikhism. It first attracted wide notice when its first 
English translation appeared in 1843. The section 
on Nanakpanthis, i.e. Sikhs, was first translated 
into English by Umrao Singh Majithia, and into 
English and Punjabi by Dr Gauda Singh. There 
has been a good deal of controversy about the 
authorship of Dabistaa-i-Mazahib ; there being no 
internal evidence. However, it is commonly 
attributed to Maubad Zulifkar Ardastani 

The Dabistan (lit. school) is divided into 12 
main sections dealing with Islam, Christianity, 
Judaism, Hinduism, Sufis, Kabirpanthis, 
Nanakpanthis and different sects of Zoroastrianism. 
The account of Sikhism in this work, given under 
the title “Nanak Panthiah,” is the earliest from the 
pen of a non-Sikh contemporary writer. Despite 
certain errors of fact, it is impartial and sympathetic 
in tone. As the author tells us, he knew Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644) and Guru Har Rai (1630- 
6Impersonally and had met them at Kiratpur. The 
author narrates certain anecdotes about the Gurus 
and some of the Sikhs, alludes to the institutions 
of masands and tithe and records that Guru 
Hargobind “adopted the form of a soldier, and had 
to fight with the armies of Imperial agents and the 
servants of Shah Jahari....” 

S.H.A. 

DADU DIAL (1544-1603), ascetic and mystic of 
medieval India. In his career and teaching he 
relived the Kabir legend. He was born in 
Ahmedabad in Gujarat to a Muslim couple. He 
had little formal education and took to his father’s 
profession of cotton- carding. At the age of eighteen, 
he left home and wandered extensively consorting 


with the Nath yogis whose influence left:, 
permanent mark on him. At the age of twenty-fiv c 
he renounced the world and migrated to Sambhar 
The core of his teaching was universal brotherhood 
and the worship of one God, Dadu has left religion 
poetry amounting to five thousand verses. Another 
Punjabi manuscript DaduPrakashhas recently been 
discovered by a modem scholar. Dadu laid great 
stress on simran, the contemplation of God’s name. 
Caste, image-worship and pilgrimages are rejected. 
Towards the end of his life Dadu shifted to 
Narayapa, near Jaipur. 

Gn.S. 

DAGGO, BHAI, a rich landlord of Dhamtan, now 
in Jind district of Haryaija, was a masand having 
jurisdiction over the Bangar region during the time 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur. When the Guru visited 
Dhamtan around Diwali in 1665, Bhai Daggo 
received and put him up in a new house he had 
constructed. According to some sources, the Gurt 
one day, while out on chase in a forest near 
Dhamtan, was arrested along with Bhai Daggo and 
others, by an imperial officer, ‘ Alam Khan Ruhila, 
and taken to Delhi. They were, however, all 
released through the intercession of Kurivar Ram 
Singh of Jaipur. Ten years later, when Guru Tegh 
Bahadur again passed through Dhamtan, Bhai 
Daggo served him with devotion. The Guru before 
leaving Dhamtan gave him funds for the 
construction of a public well and a dharamsala for 
the travellers. Bhai Daggo, it is said, became selfish 
and had the well dug in his own fields. 

P.S.P 

DAGRU, village 11 km west of Moga in the 
Punjab, has a historical shrine, Gurdwara Tambu 
Mai Sahib Patshahi VII, dedicated to Guru Har 
Rai, who encamped here in the course of his journey 
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hrough *e Malva region, in the early 1650’s. 

M.G.S. 

n-\KHAN£> title of sixty-nine slokas by Guru 
\rjan, incorporated in his virm the measure Maru, 
three each with its twenty-three paups or stanzas. 
The language of these verses is a dialect of the 
southern Punjab, now in Pakistan, known as 
Multani or Saraiki. Pakhape is not the name of 
an y language but of a style of song of that region. 
Guru Arjan, however, has complete mastery of the 
iialect of that region, distant from his own central 
pgnjab and these verses are remarkable for their 
poetic qualities. 

The central theme of the Pakhaqe is the 
intense longing of the human spirit for the all- 
pervading Supreme Spirit and they depict, first, 
the beauty of the Beloved; secondly, the intensity 
of longing for Him; thirdly, the helpfulness of the 
Guru, and fourthly, some of the obstacles which 
bar union between the two. 

T.S. 

DAKKHANI RAI (d. 1_815), a sixth generation 
descendant of Baba Prithi Chand, the elder brother 
of Guru Arjan, who had founded an Udasi qfera or 
preaching centre at Gharachori, in present-day 
Sarigrur district of the Punjab. The rulers of Patiala 
granted him two villages, Kapial and Batariapa, in 
freehold, Dakkhapi Rai was a non-celibate Udasi 
iidhu, and his descendants are still living at 
Gharachori. 

M.G.S. 

DAKKHAl^I SIKHS or Sikhs of the Deccan, a 
distinctive ethnic community scattered in parts of 
Andhra Pradesh, Maharashjra and Karnataka, are 
the descendants of Punjabi Sikhs who went to the 
South during the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries and permanently settled in what was then 
the princely state of Hyderabad. The first Punjabi 
Sikhs to travel to the South comprised the 300- 
strong contingent which arrived at Nanded in 1708 
in the train of Guru Gobind Singh. After the Guru’s 
demise, many of his followers returned to the 
Punjab but some stayed back. The latter established 
a shrine at Nanded commemorating the Guru and 
tilled the land around it for sustenance. They 
married local women willing to be converted to 


Sikhism and brought up their children and grand¬ 
children as Sikhs. Several Sikhs found employment 
in the irregular force of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
In 1810-11, the Nizam raised a Sikh force, 1200- 
strong. These men immigrated from the Punjab 
through arrangement made with Maharaja Rapjit 
Singh. Around 1830, Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh sent 
150 men under a sardar, Chanda Sirigh, for the 
construction of the shrine at Nanded. Not all of 
them returned to their native land on the 
completion of the edifice. Further immigration took 
place during the time of the fourth Nizam, Nasir 
ud-Daula (1827-57), Most of them who settled in 
Hyderabad married local women, raised Sikh 
families, and built gurdwaras wherever they lived 
in sufficient numbers. Later generations usually 
intermarried within the nascent Sikh community, 
mostly concentrated in towns such as Hyderabad, 
Secunderabad, Nanded, Aurarigabad, Nizamabad, 
Karimnagar and Wararigal. According to an 
estimate dated 1911, the Sikhs in the total 
numbered 4,637. 

The Dakkhapi Sikhs,in spite of their small 
numerical strength, jealously preserved their 
religious and cultural identity, though they could 
not remain totally immune to local influence. The 
influx of Sikhs uprooted from what became 
Pakistan in 1947, mostly belonging to trading class, 
deeply influenced the way of life of the Dakkhapi 
Sikhs. Today there are among them flourishing 
businessmen, contractors, transporters, 
industrialists, educationists, lawyers and 
progressive fanners. 

N.S.A. ■ 

DAKNO, RANI, a Rajput woman of Karigra district, 
was married to Maharaja Sher Sirigh in 1842. 
Reputed to be a very beautiful woman of her time. 
In 1843, she gave birth to a son who was named 
Sahdev Sirigh. Both Rapi Dakno and Sahdev Sirigh 
died at Rai Bareilly as prisoners of the British. 

S.S.B. 

DALHOUSIE, JAMES ANDREW BROUN 
RAMSAY, First Marquis of (1812-1860), Governor- 
General of India (1848-56), the ninth Earl in the 
peerage of Scotland, was bom at Dalhousie Castle 
on 22 April 1812. He succeeded his father to the 
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peerage in 18 3 8 and became member of the House 
of Lords and held several other positions before 
becoming Governor-General of India in 1847. Lord 
Dalhousie arrived in India in January 1848. Soon 
thereafter incidents took place in Multan which 
he deliberately allowed to spread so as to get the 
excuse to eventually annex it to their dominions. 
The Governor-General began to call the Multan 
revolt a national rising of the Sikhs. In November 
1848, Lord Gough invaded the Punjab and on 29 
March 1849, the Kindgom of the Punjab was 
annexed to the British Crown. 

Lord Dalhousie returned to England in 1856. 
He died on 19 December 1860. 

B J.H. 

DALHOUSIE MUNIMENTS, a classified and 
catalogued collection of Lord Dalhousie’s official, 
demi-official and private papers and diaries, 
preserved at the Scottish Record Office, 
Edinburgh. These are a part of the vast collection 
of Dalhousie papers which were deposited in the 
Scottish Record Office in 1951, and placed in the 
Gifts and Deposits series. The Dalhousie 
Muniments deal mainly with the second Anglo- 
Sikh war (1849) and the annexation of the Punjab. 
These papers show how the minor Multan revolt 
in April 1848 was allowed by Lord Dalhousie to 
become a major calamity, how immediate military 
operations were designedly postponed, and how a 
full scale invasion was launched on the Punjab. 

B J.H. 

DALlP SINGH (1894-1921), who fell a martyr at 
Nankapa Sahib on the morning of 20 February 
1921, was bom to Karam Singh in January 1894 at 
Sahoval, in Sialkot district, now in Pakistan. He 
passed his matriculation examination in 1908, and 
was married the same year. At school he developed 
keen interest in Sikh history and bai)i Instead of 
seeking government service, he took to farming, 
combining with it social work in the district. He 
was deeply influenced by Jallianvala Bagh tragedy 
and decided to wear khadi for the remaining of his 
life. On 18 February, while on his way to Amritsar 
to attend a meeting of the Shiromani Committee, 
Dalip Singh learnt of the jatha going to Nankapa 
Sahib under the leadership of Lachhmag Singh to 
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take over the shrine. Dalip Singh being a highlj 
respected person was sent to dissuade the jathg 
from entering Nankapa Sahib. He was able ?. 
persuade Kartar Singh Jhabbar and his compani- ■ 
whom he took over at Chuhap Kana; he, along 
with a few companions, left there at 9 p.m. feat 
travelled throughout the night through uneven 
fields. Since Lachhman Singh had taken a shorter 
route, it became difficult to take him over 
However, Varyam Singh, a companion of Dalip 
Singh, was able to get to him bnt failed to persuade 
them to stop. They entered the gurdwara precmc\s 
singing the sacred hymns. Naraip Das and his men 
carrying firearms suddenly fell upon them and 
started an indiscriminate carnage. Dalip Singh who 
had halted briefly to take some rest in the factory 
of Uttam Singh, near Nankapa Sahib shrine, heard 
the sound of gunfire and ran towards Gurdwara 
Janam Asthan, with Varyam Singh following him. 
They found the main entrance gates bolted from 
inside. On the southern end they saw Mahant 
Naraio Das directing the bloody operations. Dallr 
Sirigh shouted and begged of him to stop massacre 
of the innocents. But the Mahant, intent on murder, 
pressed the trigger of his pistol killing him and 
Varyam Sirigh on the spot. NeeNANKANA SAHIB 
MASSACRE 

Rj.S. 

DALIP SINGH, Babar revolutionary, belonged to 
Gosal, in Jalandhar district. His father’s name was 
Ishar Sirigh. Dalip Sirigh passed his matriculation 
examination and became a teacher in a primary 
school in Jalandhar. During his spare time, he 
toured the surrounding villages making patriotic 
speeches. He was drawn into the Akali agitation 
for Gurdwara reform, but soon joined the secret 
Chakravarti group. In October 1922, he was elected 
secretary of the newly formed Babar Akali Jatha. 
He helped in the production of BabarAkaiiDoaba 
and other literature. Dalip Sirigh was arrested on 6 
January 1923, and sentenced, on 14 March 1923, 
to five years in jail. When the Babar Akali 
conspiracy case trial began on 15 August 1923, he 
was tried afresh and sentenced to transportation 
for life. 

K.M. 
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. IP SINGH (1907-1926), the youngest of the 
j , r Akalt martyrs was bom in 1907 at Dhamiari 
Kalah. in Hosbiarpur district. Deeply influenced 
‘ theNankapa Sahib tragedy, he became strongly 

-British. He joined in April 1923 the Babar 
„\kalls and was arrested on 12 October 1923 when 
: yed by Javala Singh. He was mercilessly 
red by police, yet he yielded no secret 
nation. In the course of his trial in the sessions 
court, he refused to reply to any of the questions 
put to him. He however filed a written statement 
owning himself an active member of the Babar 
Akall Jatha. Dalip Singh was hanged on 27 
February 1926. 

K.Jvf, 

DALIP SINGH, SANT (1883-1948), son of Ishar 
Singh, was bom in 1883 at Lahri, in Hoshiarpur 
district. He was hardly five years old when his 
father died. He was brought up by his maternal 
grandfather, Nihal Singh, at his village Dumeli He 
received his early education from a local Sikh 
priest, who also trained him in the singing of 
gurbaijii Dalip Singh was fond of solitude and built 
for himself a cell (the site, now called Baba Rapa) 
for meditation when about twenty. He remained 
wrapped up in deep meditation for fortyeight days 
in his cell. As he refused to return home, the 
residents of the village built for him a cottage. He 
prepared his own food and shared it with the needy. 
To him, service to fellow men was the essence of 
true religion and the highest worship of the 
Almighty. He felt happy in looking after the 
disabled, blind, dumb, lame, sick or orphaned 
children and trained them for earning their 
livelihood. Sant Sarvan Singh Ghandhari, bom 
blind, and Giani Harbaris Singh bom a cripple, 
who once ran the <jera of Sant Baba Dalip Singh, 
grew up under his care. 

Baba Dalip Singh combined with his saintly 
disposition a revolutionary urge. He gave shelter 
to the Babar Akalis engaged in anti-government 
activities and provided them with food and money. 
He himself took part in the Akali movement and 
led a jatha during the Jaito morcha. During the 
Hindu-Muslim riots in 1947, he saved the lives of 
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many Muslims at great personal risk. Sant Dalip 
Singh died in 1948. Apart from the (/era he founded, 
a Khalsa College at Dumeli commemorates his 
name. 

' " 6.S.P. 

DA (JIT SINGH (d. 1937), one of the passengers 
on board the S.S. Komagata Maru, was bom at the 
village of Kaupf now in Faridkot district. He began 
his career as assistant editor of the PanjabiBhain, 
a journal sponsored by Sikh Kanya 
Mahavidyalaya, Firozpur. At the age of 21, he left 
the Punjab to go abroad, boarded the S.S. 
Komagata Maru for Vancouver but was deported 
back. In the melee at Budge Budge, he escaped to 
Amritsar where he assumed the name of Rai Singh. 
He came in contact with Master Tara Sirigh and 
joined the staff of the Shiromani Gurdwaras 
Parbandhak Committee and was soon arrested in 
the Akali conspiracy case. He was released in 
September of 1926, along with Master Tara Singh 
and others. In the 1930’s he served as manager of 
the Gurdwara at Muktsar. 

Daljit Sirigh, later Rai Singh, died on 8 
December 1937, 

S.S.J. 

DAL KHALSA is the term used to describe the 
militia which came into being during the turbulent 
period of the second half of the eighteenth century 
and which became a formidable fighting force of 
the Sikhs in the northwestern part of India. The 
first Khalsa army formed and led by the creator of 
the Khalsa. Guru Gobind Sirigh (1666-1708), had 
broken up at the time of the evacuation of 
Anandpur in December 1705, Another force, at 
one time 40,000 strong, raised by Banda Sirigh 
Bahadur (1670-1716), was scattered after the 
caputre and execution of its leader. The fierce 
persecution which overtook the Sikhs thereafter 
made the immediate re-formation of a similar force 
impossible, yet the Sikh warriors in small groups 
continued to challenge the State’s might as well 
as the invaders. These small and highly mobile 
guerilla bands joined together when the situation 
so demanded. They also used to congregate at 
Amritsar to celebrate Vaisakbi and DivalL Divan 
Darbara Sirigh (d. 1734), an elderly Sikh, acted on 
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such occasions as the common leader of the entire 
congregation. 

In 1733, Zakariya Khan, the Mughal governor 
of Lahore, having failed to suppress the Sikhs by 
force, made terms with them and offered them a 
jagirox fief, the title of Nawab to their leader and 
unhindered access to and residence at Amritsar. 
Kapur Singh, was accepted by Sikhs as their leader 
and invested with the title of Nawab. Nawab Kapur 
Singh divided the entire body of troops into two 
camps, Buddha Dal and Tarupa Dal. As compact 
with the government broke down in 1735, the 
Khalsa was again forced to split into smaller 
groups. However, Zakariya Khan’s death in 1745 
and the weakening of Mughal empire gave them 
an opportunity to re-organize themselves. Through 
a gurmata passed on 29 March (Vaisakhi day) of 
1748, the entire fighting force of the Khalsa was 
unified into a single body, called the Dal Khalsa. 
under the supreme command of Sardar Jassa Singh 
Ahluvalia, The 65 bands were merged into 11 units, 
misls, each under a prominent leader and having a 
separate name and banner. The Dal Khalsa was a 
kind of loose confederacy, without any strict 
constitution. Akal Takht was the symbol of the 
unity of the Dal Khalsa which was in a way the 
Sikh State in the making. The Dal, with its total 
estimated strength of70,000, essentially consisted 
of cavalry. The term Dal Khalsa. however, does not 
appear in any of the contemporary Indian 
chronicles before Browne who used it in India 
Tracts, published in 1788. 

The Dal Khalsa established its authority over 
most of the Punjab region in a short time. Within 
three months of the Vadda Ghallughara of 5 
February 1762, the Dal Khalsa rose to defeat 
Ahmad Shah’s governor at Sirhind in April- May 
1762 and the Shah himself at Amritsar in October 
of the same year. Sirhind and its adjoining 
territories were occupied permanently in January 
1764. The Khalsa now not only had the Punjab in 
their virtual possession, but also carried their 
victories right up to Delhi and beyond the Yamuna 
into the heart of the Gangetic plain. Although they 
failed to sustain or consolidate their gains in that 
direction, they had liberated the Punjab from 
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foreign rule inch by inch and had sealed forever 
the northwestern route for foreign invaders. After 
the conquest of Sirhind in January 1764 when Sj|. 
sardars started occupying territory, the misldarj 
system came into operation. The removal ff 0Ql 
among its midst by death of the towering 
personality of Jassa Singh Ahluvalia in 1783 
virtually meant the end of the Dal Khalsa. 

H.r.q, 

DALLA, an old village, in Kapurtbala district of 
the Punjab, is one of the oldest centres of the Sikh 
faith. Guru Amar Das, Guru Arjan and Guru 
Hargobind had visited the village, and there are 
several shrines situated here. According to Bhai 
Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat Mala, Guru Amar 
Das once visited Palla. Guru Arjan visited it in 
1605 leading the marriage party of his son, 
Hargobind, who was_married to (Mata) Damodari, 
of the family of Bhai Paro, 

GURDWARA PRAKASH ASTHAN BHAI LALUJl, 
most prominent of the local shrines, in memory of 
Bhai Lalu, a contemporary of Guru Ahgad and 
Guru Amar Das. 

GURDWARA JANJGHAR marks the place where 
the marriage party accompanying (Guru) 
Hargobind put up. 

GURDWARA MATA DAMODARI JI, 100 metres to 
the west of the main building, marks the dwelling 
house of the bride’s parents where the nuptials 
were held on 15 February 1605. 

GURDWARA BAOLl SAHIB, about 100 metres east 
of the village, is said to have been constructed 
under the direction of Guru Arjan. 

All these shrines are managed by a village 
committee under the auspices of the Sbiromaiji 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 

M.G.S. 

DALLA, BHAI (later pall Singh), a Siddhu Jatt 
and chaudhari or landlord of Talvaijdi Sabo, 
enthusiastically received Guru Gobind Singh when 
he arrived there with his entourage early in 1706, 
and attended diligently to the needs and comforts 
of the daily growing sangat Pall a also maintained 
a private army of several hundred warriors of whom 
he was very proud. He more than once boasted 
saying had the Guru called him for help jxrtime, 
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^j s warriors might have saved the Guru much 

if the travail. However, when the Guru asked for 
,. fhis men to test the striking power ofanewly- 
-sented gun, neither palla nor his men came 
jarward, but some other Sikhs vied with each other 
be the first to become the target, palla was 
ashamed and learnt to be humble. He took the 
initiation of the Khalsa, receiving the name of Pall 
Singh- A small domed shrine within the precincts 
of Takht Damdama Sahib at Talvandi Sabo honours 
11 Singh’s memory to this day. 

P.S.P. 

PALLEVALIAMISL. AteMISLS 
PALPATE son of Bhim of the village of Maur in 
district Bathirjda of the Punjab, served Guru 
Gobind Singh at Damdama Sahib (Talvandi Sabo) 
with a potful of curds and won his approbation. 

P.S.P. 


PAL SINGH (d. 1845), son of Santokh Singh, a 
follower of Kanhaiya m/s/under Jai Singh, and of 
village Talvandi in Gurdaspur district, fought in 
most of Maharaja Ran] it Singh’s campaigns. He 
inherited Talvapdi and some neighbouring 
villages. Dal Singh was killed in the first Anglo- 
Sikh war in 1845 and his estates were resumed by 
the British. 


S.S.B. 

DAL SINGH, BHAI (1885-1921), one of the 
Nankatja Sahib martyrs, was bom on 23 September 
1885, the son of Bhai Musadda Singh, a Kamboj 
of Nizampur village in Amritsar district. The family 
later migrated to the district of Sheikhupura, now 
in Pakistan. Dal Singh remained illiterate, but had 
committed to memory several of the religious and 
historical compositions. He was one of the fifteen 
Sikhs of his village who joined Bhai Lachhmap 
Sirigh Dharovali’s jatha and laid down his life. 
SeeNANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

DAMDAMA SAHIB, also known as Talvandi Sabo, 
near Bathinda in the Punjab, is sacred to the Sikhs 
as the seat of one of their five takhts or centres of 
highest religious authority. The place was earlier 
visited by Guru Tegh Bahadur while travelling in 
these parts in the early 1670’s, and Guru Gobind 
Sirigh who put up here for over nine months in 
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1706. Tradition also recounts a visit by GuruNanak 
during one of his journeys across the country. In 
the earlier half of the eighteenth century, the place 
became for the Sikhs a cantonment as well as a 
seat ofleaming. It gained renown especially under 
Baba Dip Sirigh Shahid (d. 1757). The Shiromaiji 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee approved, vide 
Resolution No. 32, dated 18 November 1966, 
Damdama Sahib as a takht. 

GURDWARA MANJI SAHIB SRI GURU TEGH 
BAHADUR PATSHAHI NAUVl'N, also called 
Darbar Sahib, marks the site where Guru Tegh 
Bahadur is believed to have put up and preached. 
GURDWARA MANJI SAHIB PATSHAHI IX ate X 
is another shrine about 100 metres to the west of 
Darbar Sahib. It marks the spot where the Guru 
used to sit supervising the digging of the tank, 
Gurusar. Guru Gobind Sirigh also visited the site 
during his stay at Talvandi Sabo. 

GURUSAR SAROVAR, a bathing tank, 130 x 90 
metres, with a 10 metre wide marbled pavement 
around it, was got excavated originally by Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. He is said to have inaugurated the 
work by digging the first few sods and carrying 
the earth in his doshala or rug. Guru Gobind Sirigh 
is believed to have had the tank desilted and 
deepened. 

GURDWARA NIVAS ASTHAN DAMDAMA SAHIB 
PATSHAHI X, a multi-storeyed octagonal tower, 
adjoining the Darbar Sahib, marks the apartments 
of Guru Gobind Sirigh. 

TAKHT SRI DAMDAMA SAHIB, adjoining the 
Darbar Sahib on the east, marks the site where Guru 
Gobind Sirigh during his stay here held his daily 
assemblies. Guru Tegh Bahadur had called 
Talvandi Sabo“Guru Ki Kashi” The prophecy came 
true when [earned Sikhs poured in from far and 
near to be with Guru Gobind Sirigh. Among them 
was Bhai Mani Sirigh who came from Delhi. Guru 
Gobind Sirigh had Bhai Mani Sirigh prepare a fresh 
copy of the Guru Granth Sahib under his own 
supervision. Copies continued to be prepared here 
from this recension. One such copy preserved here 
is believed to have been prepared by Baba Dip 
Sirigh Shahid himself. 
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GURDWARA MATA SUNDARIJl ate MATA SAHIB 
DEVAN JI, to the southeast of the Takht Sri 
Damdama Sahib, marks the place where the holy 
ladies lived during their stay at Talvandi Sabo in 
1706. 

GURDWARA LIKHANSAR marks the place which 
used to be a pool of water during the days of Guru 
Gobind Singh, He is said to have prophesied that 
“thousands of Sikhs will hereafter study the holy 
texts in this place. This is our Kashi (seat of 
learning); those who study here will cast off their 
ignorance and rise to be authors, poets and 
commentators.” 

GURDWARA JANPSAR marks the place referred 
to as Jandiaija where Guru Gobind Singh used to 
disburse largesse to his warriors. 

TIBBi SAHIB is an open space close to a pond 
known as Mahalsar. Here Guru Gobind Sirigh 
trained his Sikhs in mock battles. 

NANAKSAR, an 80 metre square sarovar, halfway 
between the Takht Sahib and Gurdwara Japdsar, 
marks the place where Guru Nanak had stayed 
during his visit to Talvapdi. 

BURJ BABA DIP SINGH, a 20 metre high tower 
with a dome at the top adjoining the northeast 
comer of the Takht Sahib, was constructed by Baba 
Dip Singh of the Shahid misl, who remained at 
Talvandi to look after the shrines after Guru 
Gobind Sirigh had left the place to resume his 
travels. He is also credited with the sinking of the 
well which still supplies drinking water to the 
complex. 

SAMADH BHAI DALE SINGH, a small domed 
shrine standing a bare 30 metres to the south of the 
Takht Sahib, marks the site where Chudhari f)al]a 
was cremated. 

THARA SAHIB BHAI BIR SINGH ate DHiR SINGH, 
a small room in the vicinity of Burj Baba Dip 
Sirigh, marks the place where two Rarighreta Sikhs, 
Bir Sirigh and Dhir Sirigh, father and son 
respectively, offered themselves as targets for the 
Guru to test a muzzle-loading gun. 

BUNGA MASTUANA SAHIB, established in 1923, 
by Sant Atar Sirigh, is not a historical shrine as 
such but is a prestigious institution for training 


young scholars in the theory and practice of tb c 
Sikh faith. 

_ - M.q.s 

DAMODARI, MATA (1597-1631), daughter of 
Naraip Das, of Dalla in Kapurthala district of the 
Punjab, was married to Guru Hargobind (1595. 
1644) on 15 February 1605, She gave birth to a 
son, Baba Gurditta (b. 1613), and a daughter, Blbl 
Viro (b. 1615). She died at Darauli Bhai now in 
Faridkot district on 13 July 1631. A small shrine 
marks the site where the cremation took place, 

Gn.S, 

DAN (Skt, dana from the root da ‘to give’) means 
the act of giving or that which is given either as 
charity or alms or as offering, fee or reward for 
spiritual instruction received or for religious rite 
or ritual performed. The latter, however, is more 
appropriately called daksiya. Dan (charity or alms¬ 
giving), according to the Brahmapical code as 
well as the code of Manu, is a means of earning 
spiritual merit, and is thus a religious obligation, 
though the humanitarian motive cannot be 
completely excluded from the concept. The mode 
and the recipient of dan may differ, hi Hinduism 
certain categories are barred from giving dan and 
certain others from receiving it. Buddhism and 
Jainism all enjoin to give alms to the monks and 
to donate liberally for the upkeep of monasteries 
and other charitable institutions. Though there 
exist no codified injunctions in Sikhism about it, 
the practice of dan is a significant feature of the 
Sikh way of life. The emphasis here is more on 
giving than on receiving. Anybody can give dan 
but the dan must have been earned by one’s honest 
labour (GG,1245). There are numerous verses in 
the Guru Granth Sahib extolling the virtue of dan. 
In his dally ardas or supplicatory prayer, the highest 
form of dan a Sikh seeks is the nam-dan, gift of 
God’s Name. 

Sikhism does not countenance renunciation 
of material goods, nor does it deprecate worldly 
callings. The popular aphorism kirt karni nam 
japna, vand chhaknd (to earn one’s living by the 
labour of one’s hands, to repeat the Name of God 
and to eat only after sharing with the others one’s 
victuals) forms an essential part of its ethical code. 
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, dSaXQ be given roust be earned through honest 
^ ns and given with a willing heart. Also, It 
"hould be the result of a spontaneous urge for an 
humanitarian act Also, dan be proffered in all 
j jj t y and in an utterly selfless spirit. It should 
create a sense of pride or ego in the mind of 
‘ me w bo gives. A simple meal served by an humble 
labourer to a casual guest is more meritorious than 
, sumptun* 15 feast given by a rich man to 
professional mendicant. In the Sikh tradition, all 
Jan or offering is in the name of the Guru and, 
usually, through golak{ treasure, or receptacle kept 
r a gurdwara for the devotees’ offerings) of the 
Ouru or the Panth representing the Guru. The 
channels for dan to flow into the Guru’s treasury 
are by now well established. First, the dictum 
gharlbkirasna, Gurukigolakfa destitute’s tongue, 
i.e. mouth, is the Guru’s till) sets the general 
principle that the primary object of charity is to 
feed the needy. This is done through the 
systematized and organized institution of Larigar, 
The second such channel for dan is dasvandh or 
one-tenth of his earning a Sikh is required to set 
apart for the welfare of the community. 

Dan a Sikh supplicates for is that of the Holy 
Name. He prays, besides, for the dan of the ideal 
Sikh way of life, the dan of true Sikh conduct and 
discipline, of unfaltering faith in Sikh principles, 
of unflinching trust in the Guru, of company of 
pious Sikhs, of pilgrimage to the Harimandar at 
Amritsar and other sacred places, and that of holy 
bath at Amritsar. The gifts that a Sikh supplicates 
for are for the whole communi ty and not for himself 
alone. This sharing of blessing is part of the Sikh 
way of life. 

T.S. 

DANI, BJBl, was the elder daughter of Guru Amar 
Das (1479-1574). Not much is known about her 
life except that she was married to Bbai Rama and 
that the couple came to live at Goindval. 

1 Hn.S. 

DAN SINGH, resident of Mahima Sarja in present- 
day Bajhiprja district of the Punjab, joined along 
with his son the contingent of Braps raised by Guru 
Gobind Singh after his escape from Chamkaur in 
December 1705. Dan Singh by virtue of his 


DARA SHUKOH, PRINCE 

devotion and daring soon won the Guru’s trust as 
well as the leadership of the Brat force. It was at his 
suggestion that Guru Gobind Singh chose a high 
ground near the dhab or pool of Khidrapa (now 
known as Jibbi Sahib near Muktsar), to defend 
himself against the pursuing royal army. When, 
during the Guru’s journey towards Talvandi Sabo, 
the Brars became restive and demanded their arrears 
of pay from the Guru, Dan Sirigh advised them to 
be patient. As they remained adamant and sought 
immediate payment, the Guru halted in the open 
near Chhateapa village and disbursed pay to all 
men, 500 cavalry and 900 foot; except Dan Singh 
who instead wanted the gift of nam and faith . The 
Guru also visited his village near by on his request. 

P.S.P. 

DARA SHUKOH, PRINCE (1615-1659), the eldest 
son of Prince Khurram (later Emperor Shah Jahari), 
was bom on 30 March 1615 at Ajmer, Educated 
under eminent Muslim scholars and trained in the 
affairs of State, Dara was given his first military 
rank of Mansab and assigned a jagir at the age of 
18. Not very successful as a military commander 
or civil administrator, Dara Shukoh was more 
interested in philosophical and literary pursuits. 
A predominant influence upon him was that of 
Upani$adic and Sufi thought. He is also said to be 
acquainted with Guru Har Rai. Dara was the most 
favoured son of his father and popular among 
people. On 3 February 1655, he was given the title 
of Shah-i-Buland-Iqbal and a seat on a gold throne 
by the side of the Emperor’s throne. This excited 
the jealousy of the other princes who started 
conspiring against him. In September 1657, Shah 
Jahari fell ill with strangury, and he made his last 
will appointing Dara as the heir apparent. As the 
news reached the brothers. Aurarigzib marched 
from Burhanpur and, joined by his brother, Murad, 
defeated the imperial army on 5 May near Ujjain, 
and again on 29 May 1657 at Samugarh, near Agra, 
when Dara was personally in command. Dara fled 
towards the Punjab. Aurarigzib sent a strong army 
in pursuit. According to Sarup Das Bballa, Mahima 
Prakash, Dara, after crossing the River Beas, called 
on Guru Har Rai, then at Goindval. Guru Har Rai, 
in order to delay the pursuers, deployed his warriors 
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along the river and blocked the ferry for about six 
hours, Dara’s cause was, however, hopeless. He 
assembled an army of 20,000 men in Lahore, but 
fled to Multan on 18 August 1657 without giving 
a fight. He was eventually captured and brought 
to Delhi, where he was put to death on the night of 
30-31 August 1659, 

K.A.N. 

DARAULI BHAl, village 14 km west of Moga, is 
sacred to Guru Hargobind who stayed here for 
fairly long periods on more than one occasion. His 
brother-in-law, Bhai Sairi Das, the husband of Mata 
Damodarl’s elder sister, Mai Ramori, lived in 
Darauli Once Bhai Sain Das had built a new house, 
but would not occupy it until the Guru had come 
and stayed in it. Guru Hargobind and his family 
arrived at Darauli in 1613, The Guru’s eldest son, 
Baba Gurditta, was bom here on 15 November 
1613. The second 1 ong stay of the Guru at Daraul i, 
in 1631 L ended sadly. Mata Damodari, Mai Ramori, 
Bhai Sairi Das and the Guru’s parents-in-law, Bhai 
Naraip Das and Mata Daya Kaur died one after the 
other within a few days. The memory of the holy 
family was perpetuated in Darauli through the 
establishment of several shrines. 

ANGI'THA (SAMADH) MATA DAMODARI JI 
marks the spot where Mata Damodari, her parents 
and her sister and her sister’s husband were 
cremated. 

GURDWARA DAMDAMA SAHIB PATSHAHf 
CHHEVIN marks the site where Guru Hargobind 
had set up camp and where he used to call religious 
assemblies. 

JANAM ASTHAN BABA GURDITTA Jl is inside 
the village, in the midst of an extensive compound 
that was once the haveli of Bhai Sairi Das. 

GURU KA KHUH is an old well believed to have 
been sunk under the orders of Guru Hargobind 
himself. 

M.G.S. 

DARB AR, a Perisan word meaning a house, court, 
or levee of a prince or audience chamber, is 
commonly used in Punjabi to signify a royal, 
princely or any high ranking officer’s court (as 
distinguished from courts of justice) where 
dignitaries granted audience to the common 
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people, listened to their grievances, or deliberated 
with their darbaris (courtiers) on matters of publja 
interest. In Sikhism the term came to have extendi - 5 
meaning as Guru Nanak and his holy successors 
introduced terms such as sachapatisahu, for God 
Almighty. Later, the Gurus themselves came to be 
called sachchapatshab , The Guru’s court, therefore 
also came to be called gur-darbar or the guru’s- 
darbar. After Guru Gobind Singh had discontinued 
the institution of human guru and passed on the 
Guruship eternally to the Guru Granth Sahib, the 
Holy Book Itself as well as its court, the gurdwara, 
came to be popularly called Darbar or reverently, 
Sri Darbar Sahib. This name is particularly given 
to the gurdwara complexes at Amritsar and Tarn 
Taran, as also officially to some other historical 
gurdwaras. 

M.G.S. 

DARBARA SINGH, BABA (1814-1870), the eldest 
of the three sons of Baba Dayal, the founder of the 
Nirarikari sect. He was bom at Rawalpindi on 11 
April 1814 and succeeded to his father’s seat on 
30 January 1855. During his lifetime he gave 
utmost attention to marriage by Anand ceremony. 
This kind of simple ceremony had in fact been 
reintroduced by his father himself as far back as 
his (Baba Dayal’s) own marriage in 1808. He 
undertook an extensive tour of Dhanni-Pothohar 
and Chhachh areas in north-western Punjab 
promoting this Anand form of marriage and making 
many converts to the Nirarikari sect in the process. 
In order to organize the expanding community he 
established several dioceses called bifas, and 
appointed diocesan heads known as bjfedars. A 
significant contribution of Baba Darbara Singh to 
standardizing the form of Sikh ceremonies was the 
preparation in 1856 of a bukamnama, setting forth 
a code of social conduct and giving detailed 
description of the rites of passage. 

Baba Darbara Singh died at Rawalpindi on 
13 February 1870. 

M.S.N. 

DARBARA SINGH, BHA! (d. 1921), a martyr, was 
the son of Bhai Kehar Singh of Jarg (eastwhile 
Patiala State) but the family had shifted to the newly 
developed canal colony in 1908. Both father and 
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vh 0 was still in his teens joined on 19 February 
jchhmat) Singh Dharowali’s jalba bound 
.- ^Nankana Sahib. They were hacked to pieces 
;’; j Allowing morning in the enclosed compound 
’•Yiurdwara Janam Asthan. 

' ■• •NANKAiyA SAHIB MASSACRE 
,N * ‘ G.S.G. 

daRB ARA SINGH, DIWAN (d. 1734), originally 
■rom a mercantile community of Sirhind, became 
, receiving the initiatory rites on the historic 
'30 March 1699, and took part in the battles 
'/".\nandpur. During the period after Banda Singh 
a . uinded much esteem as a veteran fighter 
j as djwan, i.e. commissar in charge of rations 
iiul forage. In 1733 when Zakariva Khan, governor 
ol'Lahore, made the offer ofnawabsb/pand a jagir, 
rhe Sikh assembly first decided to confer 
rjwabsinp upon Darbara Singh but he excused 
himself and the title was bestowed on Kapur Singh. 
Darbara Singh Diwan continued as controller of 
; . , felons till his death at Amritsar in 1734. 

P.S.P. 

DARGAHA, BHAI, a Bhapdari Khatri, and a 
prominent Sikh of Guru Hargobind’s time. 
According to Bhai Mani Sirigh, Sikhan di Bhagat 
.Mala, Bhai Dargaha once complained to the Guru 
that some Sikhs when interpreting gurbai)i fell 
into polemic. Guru Hargobind said that dialogue 
was beneficial, Sikhs must shun pedantry bom of 
haumai or pride. 

B.s. 

DARGAHA SINGH, BHAI (1713-1823), a Nirmala 
saint, was bom in 1713 the son of Bhai Nigahia 
Sirigh of Laurigoval, in Sarigrur district of the 
Punjab. Nigahia Sirigh and his seven sons received 
the initiatory rites of the Khalsa at the hands of 
Bhai Mani Sirigh, his elder brother, at Amritsar on 
the divali of 1725, Three of the brothers remained 
in Amritsar, among them Dargaha Sirigh who 
showed marked aptitude for scholarly learning as 
well as for the martial arts. He left Amritsar and 
went to Kurukshetra to study under Papcjit Man 
Sirigh, a noted Nirmala scholar, Later, he moved to 
HaritJvar and settled at Kankhal where he 
established his (/era or monastery. He also built a 
mrine dedicated to Guru Amar Das (1479-1574) 
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who had visited Haridvar several times. The pfera 
of Bhai Dargaha Sirigh, patronized by Raja Sahib 
Singh and Maharaja Karam Sirigh of Patiala, 
developed into a prominent centre of the Nirmala 
sect. Bhai Dargaha Sirigh died there in 1823. 

B.S.V. 

DARGAH MALL, DIWAN (d. 1695), son of Dvarka 
Das Chhibbar, was a diwan or minister in the time 
of Guru Hargobind and his successors and 
managed, as such, their households. He was 
deputed by Guru Har Rai to escort Ram Rai to the 
imperial court. It was Diwan Dargah Mall who 
informed Guru Har Rai from Delhi about Baba Ram 
Rafts arbitrary distortion, in Aurarigzib’s court, of 
one of Guru Nanak’s hymns. He was also in the 
train of Guru Har Rai ’ s successor, Guru H ar Krishan, 
who too had been summoned to Delhi by the 
emperor. After the sudden death of Guru Har 
Krishan, he travelled with Mata Sulakkhani the 
mother of the late Guru, to Bakala carrying the 
emblems of succession for the investiture of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. As says Bansavalinama, Guru Tegh 
Bahadur bestowed on Dargah Mall a robe of honour 
and asked him to continue as divan, but the latter 
excused himself on the grounds of old age, and 
though first his nephew, Mati Das, and then his 
son, Dharam Chand, served as divan, he continued 
to stay with the Guru. 

He died on 10 February 1695 at Anandpur. 

A.C.B. 

DARSHAN SINGH PHERUMAN (1885-1969), 
political leader and martyr, was bom son of Chanda 
Sirigh at the village of Pheruman, in present-day 
Amritsar district, on I August 1885. After passing 
his high school examination, he joined in 1912 
the Indian army as a sepoy. Two years later, he 
resigned from the army and set up as a contractor, 
at Hissar. He gave it up to plunge into the Akali 
movement for the reform of Gurdwara 
management. In 1921, he was arrested during the 
morcha for securing keys and was imprisoned for 
one year. In December 1924, he led the 14th 
Shahidi jatha to Jaito, and was jailed for ten months. 
In 1926, he visited Malaya where he was detained 
by the British on the basis of his political record in 
India. While in jail, he went on a fast in protest 
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against the orders forbidding the wearing of kachha 
and won his point after 21-day- long fast. Darshan 
Singh also took part in the freedom movement 
and went to jail several times. For a number of 
years, he was a member of the Shiromapi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee and its general secretary 
for two terms. He was also elected a member of the 
Rajya Sabha. 

In August 1969, Darshan Singh resolved to 
lay down his life to atone for the resilement of 
some Sikh leaders from the solemn pledges they 
had taken at Sri Akal Takht and to secure the 
inclusion of Chandigarh and some other areas in 
the Punjab. So determined, he went on a fast unto 
death inside the Central Jail at Amritsar on 15 
August. He struck to his vow and died on 27 October 
1969, which was the 74th day of his fasting, 

Mb.s. 

DASA, BHAI, son_of Bhai Baltu and grandson of 
Bhai Mula, of ‘Alipur Shamali, district Multan, 
now in Pakistan. He was one of the Sikhs who 
accompanied Guru Hargobind as he left Amritsar 
for Jalandhar. He is said to have fought bravely 
and was killed in the battle that took place on 1 
Jeth 1692 Bk/ 29 April 1635 atPhagwaya. 

M.G.S. 

DASAMDVAR (Skt. dasamadvara), lit meaning 
‘tenth gate’, is a concept in Sikhism which signifies 
the door to enlightenment and spiritual vision. It 
is a term of religious physiology and its 
significance lies in its being a concept in the 
framework of soteriological ideology. Nine 
apertures (mvdvaras) opening towards outside the 
body serve the physical mechanism of human 
personality but when their energy, normally being 
wasted, is consciously channelized towards the 
self, the tenth gate or the dasamdvir opens inside 
the body and renders a hyper-physical service by 
taking the seeker beyond the bondage of 
embodied existence. 

The human body is endowed with nine doors: 
two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, mouth, anus, and 
urethra. All these are vital organs of human living 
organism. The Pali Suttanipata is perhaps one of 
the very first Indian texts which mentions the idea 
of nine ‘holes’ in the body. The Sveta&vatara 
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Upanisad (III. 18) and the BhagavadgltS (V. 13 
refer to human body as a “city with nine gates” j- 
which the self dwells. The histoiy of the idea 
dasamdvar begins with the Buddhist Siddhas vi 
flourished between eighth and eleventh centurie- 
The Siddhas transmitted the theory of dasamdv, 
as a mystical spiritual gateway to Vaispava Sants 
and thence it came to the Sikh Gurus. The proce*. 
of transmission was direct and natural since :■ 
Sants (or bhagats) and Gurus lived and taught in -. 
society thoroughly acquainted with ^ 
influenced by the terms, concepts and precepts o;' 
the Siddhas. Although the concept of dasamdvar 
remained the same, its functional value in theistic 
theology and socio-devotional methodology 0 j 
the Sikh Gurus became decidedly different fr om 
its original one. The notion of dasamdvar .; written 
as dasamduar, occurs several times in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Sikhism is a strictly monotheistic 
system of belief and it must be stated at the outset 
that, according to Sikh view of the dasamdvar, the 
tenth door opens into the abode of God, the Creator 
(GG, 974 and 1036). Second outstanding difference 
is that Sikhism is predominantly a devotional 
pathway, relying chiefly on the discipline of 
loving devotion for the Divine. The nine doors 
and the tenth door are often mentioned together to 
show their differences. The unstruck sound is heard 
at the tenth door when it is freed from the shackles 
of nine doors in the body (GG, 110). It is believed 
that the tenth door is closed by a hard diamond¬ 
like door which is havmai. This hard and strong 
door is opened and the darkness of havmai is 
dispelled by the instruction of the Teacher (Guru). 
It is taken for granted in Sikhism that the tenth 
door is the supreme state of the mind, of purified 
consciousness in which God is visible-and all 
contacts with physical existence are cut off. It i ; 
called a being’s own house, that is to say, a being's 
real nature which is like light. 

At a few places in the Gurbapi, the term 
dasamduar has been used to denote ten organs- 
five sensory organs and five organs of action. The 
am/yfwhich flows at the tenth door is the essence 
of Divine name. According to the Guru, it is not 
the physical elixir of immortality conceived by 
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Siddhas, nor is this amrit to be found by 
; n g kundalini or by practising khecari 
'juJra' it' s t0 f' ounci through the Teacher’s 
■\truction. This wholesome spot is not outside 
., physical frame. Guru Arigad also refers to the 
. ,ri with nine doors; the tenth door is hidden; it is 
•losed and can be opened by the key of the Guru’s 
- -(GG, 954). The importance of dasamdvar is 
* -onsiderable theological interest. Here at the 
tenth door the anahadsabda (unstruck sound) is 
h--ard; here the divine drink of immortality trickles 
down; and here the devotee meets the Lord, 

Occasionally the term das duar is used in 
mrbaiji in the sense of sensory and motor organs 
of body which should be kept under control. For 
[, £ most part, however, the Sikh Scripture stresses 
the aeed for realization of the dasam duar, apart 
from God’s ordinance (hukam) and Teacher’s 
compassion and the necessity of transcending the 
realm of three-strand nature (triguna maya). 

L.M.J. 

DASAMGRANTH (lit. the Tenth Book, generally 
signifying the Book of the Tenth Guru) is how the 
collection of compositions attributed to the Tenth 
Guru, Guru Gobind Singh, is named to distinguish 
it from the earlier work, the Adi Granth. Guru 
Gobind Singh distinguishes his Granth as “poetic 
pastime” from the Adi Granth which is revelatory. 
Although the Dasam Gran this revered equally with 
the Guru Granth Sahib and in some gurdwaras\s 
seated side by side with the latter, it does not enjoy 
the same status nor does it rank theologically as 
Shabad-Guru as does the Adi Granth. Even the 
authorship and authenticity of some of the writings 
in it are sometimes questioned. The volume was 
compiled at Amritsar by Bhai Mani Singh, one of 
his devoted followers, some two decades after the 
passing away of Guru Gobind Singh, Mani Sirigh 
spent years tracing and collecting whatever could 
be salvaged or whatever had been preserved by 
Sikhs who had retained copies of some of the texts 
in their possession. From this material came the 
hrst recension of the Dasam Granth. A second 
recension was prepared by Baba Dip Singh, chief 
of the Shahid clan at Damdama Sahib. The bulk of 
' contents of these recensions was common to 
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both. Thereafter several other copies also appeared, 
with some textual variations. 

During the Sirigh Sabha days, the Khalsa 
Diwan, Amritsar, took up the question of 
verification and standardization of the text of the 
Dasam Granth. The work was entrusted to Gurmat 
Granth Pracharak Sabha, established in March 
1885. A complete report on the deliberations of 
the Sabha was published on 1 Kartik 1954 Bk /14 
October 1897. The result was the recension now 
current. It was first published by Wazir Hind Press, 
Amritsar, in October 1902. 

A few of the compositions in the Dasam Granth 
bear the signature title, Sri Mukhvak Patshahi X, 
literally, holy word from the mouth of the Tenth 
Sovereign, i.e. Guru Gobind Sirigh. Some 
compositions are preceded by simply, Patshahi X. 
Two or three, covering about 75 pages of the Dasam 
Granth, bear no signatures at all. The Japu, the 
opening composition in the Dasam Granth, is one 
of the morning prayers of the Sikhs and one of the 
hymns recited as part of the Sikh initiation 
ceremony. This is followed by Akal Ustati, a poem 
mixing stotra and didactic forms of verse. The real 
purpose of man, according to this poem, is to love 
and remember God. The Bachitra Natak (Play 
Marvellous) carries the signature Sri Mukhvak 
Patshahi X. It consists of 14 cantos. The style is 
autobiographical. Herein the Guru tells us how 
and for what purpose God sent him into this world. 
Among the battles described is that of Bharigani 
(18 September 1688) in which Guru Gobind Sirigh 
himself took part. The text comprising 14 chapters 
is part of the larger Bachitra Na.tak Granth which 
also includes the Chandi Charltra, I and II, Chandi 
di Var, Chaubis Autar, Brahma Avatar and Rudra 
Avtar. Some stories of the avatars such as that of. 
Krsna are based on the “Dasam Skandh” of the 
Bhagavat Parana, whereas those of the Chandi 
Chantra, I and II, are based on MarkandayaPurana. 
Chandi di Var is the only long composition in 
Punjabi. Chandi Charitra, I and II, and Chandi di 
Var describe battles between Durga and the 
demons, allegorically the cosmic conflict between 
good and evil. The opening verses of the Punjabi 
FSrnow form part of the ardasor daily supplicatory 
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prayer o f th e Sikh s. Gian Prabodh (Consciousness 
of Knowledge), comprising 336 stanzas in all, is a 
mixture ofPraises oftheTimeless and of pantheistic 
poetry, riddles, and stories from the Mahabharata. 
Shabad Patshahi X (Verses of the Tenth Sovereign) 
are ten in number and might be a part of a larger 
collection. The theme is laudation of the Creator 
Lord. Verses titled “Khayai” (of the Tenth 
Sovereign) etch a picture of a true devotee. 
Savaiyyas are quatrains comprising 33 four-line 
stanzas. The text carries the signature Sri Mukhvak 
Patshahi X. Sastra Nam Mala{ The Necklace of the 
Names of Weapons) consists of 1318 verses, with 
“Patshahi X” appended at the beginning as the 
signature of the Tenth Master with their Paurarjic 
background. It is a catalogue of weapons used in 
warfare of olden days. Weapons of war are praised 
as protectors and deliverers. 

Chritropakhyan (Tales of Deceit), covering 
7555 verses of Charit Kavya, is'the largest 
composition in the Dasam Granth, “Patshahi X” is 
mentioned at the very beginning of the work as 
the signature title. The date of completing this 
compilation is given in the last verse as Sunday, 
sudiaptamiof Bhadori 1753 Bk /24 August 1696. 
Zafamamah (The Letter of Victory), bearing the 
signature title Sri Mukhvak Patshahi X, was sent 
to Emperor Aurarigzib from Dina in the southern 
Punjab in December 1705. It consists of 111 verses 
in Persian and is a homily on the sanctity of one’s 
pledged word. Hikayat comprises stories in the 
Persian language, written in Gurmukhi Characters. 
They are placed at the end of Dasam Granth after 
the Persian Zafamamah. Several of these tales are 
Persian duplicates of some of the Braj tales. 
Hikayat 4 is Charitra 52: Hikayat 5 is Charitra 
261 ; and 9 is Charitra 290. 

The poetry in the Dasam Granth is marked by 
a very vast range of metres employed. There is 
much innovation and novelty introduced in the 
prosodic schemes. Both kinds of metres (syllable 
or van)ik and syllabic instants or matrik ) are 
employed but vatpikmeitss have been used more 
frequently and with perfect ease. Besides, the bait, 
a metre of Persian poetry, has also been used. 
Secondly, out of a total number of about 150 metres 
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used in the Dasam Granth, over one hundred met res 
have their origin in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhraiu., 
and old Hindi languages. The remaining metre-'* 
either new or traditional ones, appear under i 
names to suit the flow of narration. Guru Got ; 
Singh invented new metres which contribute ■- 
great deal to the realization of sentiments (rasa) 
their sublimity. Keeping the contents in view- 
gives many alternative names to some of ■ 
metres. In the Dasam Granth, the Chaupal metr • 
has been used to the maximum followed by Dohari 
and Savaiyya. The battle scenes have been 
described through the metres Kabitt, Savaiyya 
Padhistaka and Bisnupada. Savaiyya hitherto ha-? 
been generally used for sensuous love-poetry, bui 
here it is used with consummate artistry for heroic 
poetry. To capture the sounds as well as the swift 
movements on the battlefield he has used small 
metres like Padhistaka. Metres are char., 
frequently with a view to describing different type.- 
of combat. In this process the similes and metaphor.-, 
are sometimes relegated to the background but 
where similes and metaphors dominate, the mete 
remain mostly unchanged. 

C.H.L. 

R. S.J. 

DASAUNDHA SINGH, a resident of Jhabal in 
Amritsar district, was half-brother of the celebrated 
Baghel Singh, of the Karopsirighia misl He crossed 
the Beas in 1759, and seized some villages in the 
Jalandhar Doab. The family retained possession 
of these under Maharaja Ranjit Singh, supplying 
in return a contingent of 26 horsemen. 

S. S.B 

DASAUNDHA SINGH (d. 1767), founder of the 
Nishanavali misl, was the son of Chaudbari Sahib 
Rai belonging to the village of Mansur, in Firozpur 
district of the Punjab, He received pahul at the 
hands of Diwan Darbara Sirigh. By 1734, 
Dasaundha Singh was a leading figure in the Tanma 
Dal. At the time of the formation of the Dal Khaisi 
in 1748, he was proclaimed the leader of the 
Nishanavali misl In January 1764 after the 
conquest of Sirhind, Dasaundha Sirigh took 
possession of Sirigharivala in Firozpur district, 
Sahneval, Sarai Lashkari Khan, Doraha, Amloh, 
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-j r a and Ambala. At the last named station, he 
*tabiished his headquarters. He was kilted in May 
[ 767 at Meerut in a sudden attack by Jahari Khan 
ir sd Zabita Khan. 

S.S.B 

p,\SAUNDH A SINGH, BH A! (1892-1921), one of 
the Nankaija Sahib martyrs, was bom on 28 August 
I )2. the son of Bhai Hira Singh of village Haripur, 
in Jalandhar district. The family later migrated to 
L'hakk No. 91 Dhannuapa in the newly developed 
canal district of Lyallpur, now in Pakistan, 
pasaundha Singh was married and was father of 
two children, a daughter and a son, when he 
enlisted himself in the jatha of Akali volunteers 
led by Lachhmap Singh Dharovali, and attained 
martyrdom of Nankapa Sahib on 20 February 1921. 
SafNANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

DAS,BHATT- AeeBIIATTBANI 
DAS GRANTHI, a pothi i.e. a small book, 
containing selected ban is or texts from the Dasam 
Granth. Anthologies styled Das Granthi evidently 
began to be compiled with a view to making the 
writings of Guru Gobind Singh which constitute a 
voluminous granth accessible to beginners and 
lay readers. No standardized selections exist, but 
the Das Granthi in its current form issued under 
the seal of the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee contains eight texts namely, Japu, 
ShabadPatshahi 10, Akai Ustati, Bachitra Natak, 
Chai}di Charitra 1, Chandi Charitra 2, Chandi di 
Varan A Gian Prabodh. 

T.S. 

DAS GUR KATHA, by Kahkan, one of the poets in 
attendance on Guru Gobind Singh, is a versified 
account, in an admixture of Braj, Hindi and 
Punjabi, of the events of the lives of the Ten Gurus. 
The only known manuscript of the work is extant 
in the Panjab Public Library at Lahore, a copy of 
which was obtained for the Library of the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar in 1956 and which was 
published with annotations in book form, in 1967, 
by the Khalsa Samachar, Amritsar. The Katha 
comprises 234 stanzas and is written in different 
poetical metres such as Doha, Savaiyya, Chaupai, 
kauri Soratha and Arill and takes up events up to 
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1699. Events are described with considerable 
embellishment, and no dates are given. Certain 
factual errors have also crept into the work. 

Kr.S. 

DASU, BABA (b, 1524), eldest son of Guru Angad 
and Mata Khivi, was bom on 9 Bhadon 1581 Bk / 

7 August 1524 at Khadur Sahib in present-day 
Amritsar district of the Punjab. He was ambitious 
to succeed his father in the spiritual line, and did 
revolt when Guru Amar Das shifted to Goindval, 
but soon he recanted and apologized to his mother. 
He made obeisance to Guru Amar Das whose true 
disciple he remained thereafter. 

M.G.S. 

DASVANDH or Dasaundh, lit. a tenth part, refers 
to the practice among Sikhs of contributing in the 
name of the Guru one-tenth of their earnings 
towards the common resources of the community. 
This is their religious obligation. The concept of 
dasvandh was implicit in Guru Nanak’s verse that 
“he knoweth the way who eats out of what he 
eameth by his honest labour and yet shareth part 
of it with others” (GG, 1245). The idea of sharing 
and giving was nourished by the institutions of 
sahgat (holy assembly) and langar (community 
kitchen) the Guru had established. 

Dasvandh has since become part of the Sikh 
way of life. The custom bears parallels to Christian 
tithes. Classical Indian society had no set 
procedure for regulating donations or charities, 
though references are traceable such as those in 
Parasar Rishi’s writings urging the householder to 
reserve 1/21 part of his income for Brahman s and 
1/31 part for the gods. The Upanisads and the 
Bhagavadgka commend “true alms” given with a 
sense of duty in a fit place and at a fit time to a 
deserving person from whom one expects nothing 
in return. Dasvandh is, however, to be distinguished 
from dan or charity. It essentially attends to the 
needs of the community and contributions are 
made specifically for the maintenance of its 
religious institutions and projects of social welfare 
and uplift. The custom of dasvandh was codified 
in documents called rahitnamas. The tradition has < 
been kept alive by chosen Sikhs who to this day 
scrupulously fulfil the injunction. The institution 
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itself helps the individual to practice personal piety 
as well as to participate in the ongoing history of 
the community, the Guru-Panth. 

W.S. 

DATU, BABA (1537-1628), son of Guru Arigad 
and Mata Khivi, was bom in 1537 at Khadur Sahib 
in present-day Amritsar district of the Punjab. Like 
his elder brother, Dasu, he too was not reconciled 
to Guru Amar Das succeeding his father as Guru. 
But whereas Dasu had soon recanted, Datu 
remained hostile, He took to yogic practices to 
attain supernatural powers and thereby to create a 
following of his own. One day he went to Goindval 
and, as says Bhai Santokh Singh, Sri Gur Pratap 
Suraj Granth, he gave vent to his malice by 
administering Guru Amar Das a kick but the Guru 
remained calm, and quietly left for Basarke. Datu 
collected whatever he could lay his hands on 
including the Guru’s mare, but was waylaid and 
robbed of everything on the way. Datu 1 imped back 
to Khadur empty-handed. He made amends only 
in the time of Guru Arjan. In September 1628, he 
visited Amritsar to condole with Guru Hargobind 
on the passing away of his son, Ajal Rai, but died 
soon after his return to Khadur. 

M.G.S. 

DAUDHAR, village 22 km southeast of Moga 
claims a historical shrine called Gurdwara Patshahi 
Pahli te Chheviti (first and sixth), commemorating 
the visits of Guru Nanak and Guru Hargobind. It 
originally celebrated the name of Guru Hargobind 
who had halted here during one of his tours of the 
Maiva, In 1914, a copper plate and a seal were 
discovered which indicated Guru Nanak also 
having visited here. Thus the name of Guru Nanak 
also got associated with it. The plate and the seal 
are no longer there and were probably lost when 
the shrine was taken over from the Udasi priests. 

M.G.S. 

DAUDHAR PERA, a school for training Sikh 
musicians popularly known as Vadda Pera, was 
established in 1859 by Sant Suddb Singh (d. 1882) 
at Daudhar village. Suddh Singh was a disciple of 
Jhakur Didar Singh, a Nirmala saint of Manuke, 
with whom he studied Sikh texts. Mahant Vir Singh 
(d. 1902), who succeeded Suddh Singh, as head of 
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the Pera, was himself an accomplished musics 
He and his equally talented disciple Khushal Sf 
trained their pupils in the subtleties of Siki" 
devotional music, instrumental as well as vocal 
The instruments taught were saranda, sitar, tanpu r ■ 
taus, tabla and dholak; (drums), cymbals, chim j 
khaftals (concussion); and harmonium. The qJ 
mahatA or head priest, Mahgal Singh (c. I §60- 
1937), himself an adept at playing tabla, not onlv 
continued instruction in devotional and classical 
music but also added to the curriculum lessons j r , 
recitation and interpretation of the Guru Granth 
Sahib. He admitted to the Pera the blind, 
crippled and the orphans, whose number during 
his time rose to about 150. Free board and lodgh 
were provided for them. The Pera set up branchi¬ 
al some other villages such as Badhni Khurd, 
Maliaija, Buttar and Jagraori. 

Aj.S 

DAULAT KHAN LODHl, NAWAB, an Afghan 
noble, was, during the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century, governor of Jalandhar Doab, with 
Sultanpur as his capital. One of his officials, Jai 
Ram, was married to GuruNanak’s sister, Nanaki 
Jai Ram secured young Nanak employment as 
keeper of the Nawab’s granaries and stores at 
Snltanpur. Nanak applied himself to his duties 
diligently and impressed everyone with hit- 
gentleness and open-handed generosity. Yet there 
were some who felt jealous of his growing repute 
and made futile complaints against him. Nawab 
Daulat Khan later became the governor of the 
entire Punjab with Lahore as his capital. As he fell 
out with Ibrahim Lodhi the emperor of Delhi, he 
invited Babar, the ruler of Afghanistan, to attack 
India. As Babar led his armies into the country, 
Daulat Khan realized that he had come more like a 
conqueror than like an ally, and turned against 
him, but he was no match for Babar and suffered * 
defeat at his hands. Babar stayed to establish his 
rule in India, whereas Daulat Khan died in 
obscurity. 

Gn.S 

DAULAT RAI, DFWAN, a civil administrator in 
Sikh times, was the son and successor of Diwan 
Lakkhi Mall, governor of Pera Isma’il Khan and 
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He also became the governor of Took 
Vested from Fateh Khan Tiwapa by Diwan Lakkhi 
, ■ a f eW months before his death. He was replaced 
vvhile by Fateh Khan Tiwapa, but after the 
first Anglo-Sikh war he was removed from this 
oflfrce. 

G.S.Ch. 

raULOVAL, 4 km north of Kiratpur in Ropar 
district of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Har Rai 
( 1630 - 61 ), who used to encamp here during his 
visits in summer. According to local tradition, it 
was here that the Guru received the royal summons 
.... ;ee ^e emperor at Delhi. Gurdwara Patshahi 
Satviri marks the site of the Guru’s camp. 

Gn.S. 

DAULTAN, a Muslim midwife of the village of 
Talvandi Rai Bhoi, who attended the birth of Baba 
Kalu’s son who later became renowned as Guru 
Nanak. 

Gn.S. 

DAYA {usually spelt data in Punjabi), from Skt. 
daya meaning to sympathize with, to have pity 
on, stands for compassion, sympathy. It means 
suffering in the suffering of all beings. It is deeper 
and more positive in sentiment than sympathy. 
Daya, cognitively, observes alien pain; effectively, 
it gets touched by it and moves with affectional 
responses for the sufferer; and conatively, it moves 
one to act mercifully, pityingly, kindness and 
forgiveness. Daya is antithetical to hirisa 
(violence). One imbued with daya “chooses to die 
himself rather than cause others to die” (GG, 356). 
Daya is a divine quality and a moral virtue highly 
prized in all religious traditions. In the Sikh 
Scripture, mahadial (super-compassionate), 
daiipati{ lord of compassion), daial dev (merciful 
god), karima, rahima (the merciful one), etc., have 
been used as attributive names of God (GG, 249, 
991, 1027, 727), In Sikh ethics, too, daya is, inter 
alia, a basic moral requirement, a moral vow,” 

At the human level, one can comprehend 
feeling of another’s anguish, but as a theological 
doctrine it is to risk allowing suffering in God’s 
life. This has often caused much controversy in 
theological circles. God does not suffer in the sense 
of pain from evil as evil, but may suffer compassion 
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(daya) as bearing the pain of others to relieve them 
(of pain as also of evil). That is why at the time of 
Babar’s invasion of India, Guru Nanak, when he 
witnessed the suffering of people, complained to 
God. The Guru, in the image of God, is also daial 
purakh (compassionate being) and bakhasand 
(forgiver). In Sikh thought, daya is considered the 
highest virtue (GG, 136), truth in action (GG,468). 
Daya is, in reality, true action or action par 
excellence (kamisir) as are truth and contentment, 
the other two high virtues (GG, 51). 

J.S.N. 

DAYA KAUR, MATA, mother of Guru Arigad Dev, 
was bom and brought up at Matte di Sarai, a village 
now called Sarai Nariga, 15 km northeast of 
Muktsar. Two other names given her by chroniclers 
are Sabhrai and Ramo. See PH ERU M ALL, BABA. 

M.G.S. 

DAYA KAUR, RAl^I (d. 1823), widow of 
Gurbakhsh Singh of the Nishanavali principality 
of the Sikhs who ruled over Ambala, assumed 
control of the misland the family estate upon her 
husband’s death in 1786. She ruled over the 
territory remarkably well for nearly 37 years. Her 
estate was “one of the best managed in the protected 
territory.” In November 1808, Maharaja Raijjit 
Sirigh ejected Daya Kaur from the city and seized 
all her property and possessions. However, she was 
restored all her territories through the intervention 
of Col. David Octherlony in 1809. 

Daya Kaur died in 1823. 

5.5. B 

DAYA KAUR, RANI (d.1843), widow of Sahib 
Sirigh Bharigi of Gujrat, was married, in 1811, to 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh by the rite of chadarandazi 
a rite having sanction under customary law to 
facilitate marriage with a widow. Princes Kashmira 
Sirigh and Pashaura Sirigh were bom to her. 

Rapi Daya Kaur died in 1843. 

5.5. B. 

DAYAL, BABA (1783-1855), founder of the 
Nirarikari sect of the Sikhs, was bom son of Ram 
Sahai at Peshawar 17 May 1783. He lost his father 
while he was still an infant. He leamt Gurmukhi 
from his mother and Persian and Pushto at a maktab 
(elementary school kept by a Muslim mauiawi ). 
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His mother, a devout Sikh, nurtured him in the 
best traditions of the faith and took him ouGiaily 
to make obeisance at the local Gurdwara Bhai Joga 
Singh. After the death of his mother in 1802, Dayal 
migrated to Rawalpindi where he opened a grocer’s 
shop and also started preaching a message of simple 
living, commonly addressing congregations at 
Gurdwara Pashauriari and Gurdwara Bhai Ram 
Sirigh. A recurring theme he developed was 
criticism of the rituals and practices which, rejected 
by the Gurus, were creeping into Sikh society. He 
re-emphasized the Sikh belief in Nirarikar, the 
Formless One, and rejected image worship. From 
this the movement came to be known as Nirarikari. 
For solemnizing his own marriage in 1808 Dayal, 
refusing to invite the traditional Brahman priest, 
had Lavm and Anandhywis recited from the Guru 
Granth Sahib. This is cited as the first instance of a 
wedding performed by anand ceremony in the 
modem period of Sikh history. The simple anand 
form of marrying rite became a cardinal point in 
the Nirarikari scheme of religious and social 
reform. He enjoined honest living, respect for 
parents and abstinence from liquor and drugs. 
Idolatrous worship and extravagant religious 
ceremonial were his principal rejections. 

Although Baba Dayal’s preaching was 
confined to the northwestern corner of the Punjab, 
its intimations spread to distant parts. It is said 
that the reigning Sikh monarch in Lahore, Ranjit 
Sirigh, once visited him in Rawalpindi in 1820. 
From across the Sikh frontier came emissaries of 
the American Presbytarian Mission at Ludhiana 
“to ascertain the true nature of the movement” 
which' 1 seemed to prepare ground favourable to the 
reception of the Gospel. For what were understood 
as his heterodox views, Baba Dayal was debarred 
from Gurdwara Pashauriari. He thereupon acquired, 
on 3 November 1851, a plot of land and erected a 
small room, thus laying the foundation of the 
Nirarikari Darbar which became the central 
religious seat of the new sect. Baba Dayal died on 
30 January 1855, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Darbara Singh (1814-70). 

M.S.N. 
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DAYA RAM, a Sikh in the retinue of Guru Gobind I 
Sirigh, whose forefathers were in th e service of c 
Hargobind (1595-1644). Guru Gobind Sirigh, j," 
his Bachitra Natak, praises Daya Ram’s part in t 
battle of Bharigapi (1688). 

_ . fst. 

DAYA SfNGH, BHAI (1661-1708), one of the p afij 
Piare or the Five Beloved celebrated in the Sikh 
tradition, was the son of Bhai Suddha, a Sobti Khatrj 
of Lahore. His original name was Daya Ram. Bhui 
Suddha was a devout Sikh of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
and had settled at Anandpur since 1677 along with 
his family including his young son, Daya Ram, 
Daya Ram was well versed in Punjabi and Persian, 
engaged himself in the study of classics and 
gurbarji. He also received^ training in the use of 
weapons. In the historic divan in the Kesgarh Fon 
at Anandpur on 30 March 1699, he was the first to 
rise at the Guru’s call and offer his head, followed 
by four others in succession. These five were the 
first to be admitted to the fold of the Khalsa and 
they in turn administered the rites of initiation to 
Guru Gobind Sirigh who called them collectively 
Panj Piare, Daya Ram after initiation became Daya 
Sirigh. Although the five enjoyed equal status as 
the Guru’s close confidants and constant 
attendants, Bhai Daya Sirigh was always regarded 
as the first among equals. He took part in the battles 
of Anandpur, and was one of the three Sikhs wfffl 
followed Guru Gobind Sirigh out of Chamkaur on 
the night of 7-8 December 1705, eluding the 
besieging hordes. He was Guru Gobind Singh’s 
emissary sent from the vill age of Dina in the Punjab 
to deliver his letter which became famous as 
Zafarnamah, the Letter of Victory, to Emperor 
Aurarigzib, then camping at Ahmadnagar. A shrine 
called Gurdwara Bhai Daya Sirigh marks the place 
of his sojourn in Dhami Mahalla in Aurarigabad. 

Bhai Daya Sirigh and Bhai Dharam Sirigh 
returned and, according to Sikh tradition, they 
rejoined Guru Gobind Sirigh at Kalayat, a town 52 
km southwest of Bikaner in Rajasthan. Bhai Daya 
Sirigh remained in attendance upon the Guru and 
was with him at the time of his death at Nanded 
He died atNanded soon after and a joint memorial 
there for him and for Bhai Dharam Sirigh known as 


I 
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ueath 

Lgjfha (lit. burning pyre) Bhai Daya Singh ate 
iJri Sirigb marks the site of their cremation. 

Daya Singh has one of the Rabitnamas, 
anuals on Sikh conduct, is ascribed to him. The 
Mirnialas, a sec t of Sikh schoolmen, claim him as 

if their forebears. Their Parauli branch traces 
origin to Bhai Daya Singh through Baba Dip 
Singh. 

S.S.A. 

DEATH, the primordial mystery and one of the 
cardinal conditions of existence. As a biological 
reality death is the inevitable destiny of everyone. 
Even the divines and prophets and gods have no 
immunity from it. A significant term used for death 
jsJts/which has a dual meaning. It connotes death 
a s well as time. Both connotations intertwine 
theologically. Man must realize the ephemerality 
of existence and therefore the necessity of making 
the most of it. 

Death is legitimated by the ends it serves - 
surmounting the throes of transmigration or 
sacrifice for an ideal or laying down of one’s life 
in a righteous cause. Such a death carries one 
beyond into the realm of Eternity (akal), Eternity 
signifies the state beyond Time, and therefore 
beyond mortality. Eternity is the state of 
immortality (amarapad) here in life which is 
liberation (mukh) from the throes of Time. That 
signifies the death of Death itself (kal kale). To 
attain this, one need not necessarily pass through 
the portals of biological death. This state can be 
attained while one is still alive. To achieve this, 
however, one has to die to oneself. Dying to oneself 
has several kindred nuances in Sikh theology. 
Spoken, not only in terms of decimation of man 
and even of egoity (haumai), this is also the 
connotation of dying in iabda (the Holy Word). 
Another type of “blessed” dying is through 
sacrifice, When Guru Gobind Singh initiated the 
order of the Khaisa in 1699, the offer of the five 
beloved encapsulates symbolic sacrifice. The 
Khaisa initiation implies death to past samskaras. 
Death, then, marks the day of union with the 
Divine. It is not an occasion for grief. Lamentation 
over death is forbidden the Sikhs. The Sikh 
bereavement ceremony consists of having the 


Holy Book, the Guru Granth Sahib, recited from 
end to end, praying for the departed soul and 
distributing the sacramental (karahprasad). See 
BHOG 

J.S.N. 

DECCAN KHALSA DIWAN, a philanthropic 
organization of the Sikhs, now non-existent, was 
formed in Bombay on the eve of Indian 
Independence (August 1947), with Partap Singh 
as president and Hari Singh Shergill as general 
secretary. The Diwan’s main object was to provide 
help for the rehabilitation of persons uprooted from 
their homes in the north in the wake of 
intercommunal rioting. The Diwan also offered its 
services to protect the old Sikh residents of Nanded 
where they were in minority vis-a-vis Muslims. It 
also sent there a jatha when the Sikhs felt 
apprehensive about the safety of their holy shrine 
and of their own lives. It helped nearly 1,000 
displaced families, who came to Bombay, to secure 
residence in some military barracks in Koliwada 
locality. It also established the Guru Nanak Vidyak 
Society. The Society is now running more than 
two dozen schools in different suburbs of Bombay 
and has got Punjabi accepted as an optional paper 
in Bombay University. 

Hr.S, 

DE FACIEU, HENRI JOSEPH (d. 1893) son of Jean - 
Alexis de Facieu, a colonel in the Sikh army, joined 
the Darbar’s service in 1841. He commanded a 
regiment in General Ventura’s brigade. After 
Maharaja Sher Singh’s death, he left Lahore and 
went on to Burma where he died in Rangoon in 
1893. 

GI.S. 

DEG TEGH FATEH, a Sikh saying which literally 
means victory (fateh) to kettle (deg) and sword 
(tegh). The word deg, i.e. a large-sized kettle or 
cauldron having a wide mouth, which in the 
Muslim Sufi tradition signified charitable 
distribution of cooked food, also called larigar, 
has here acquired an expanded meaning. While 
retaining its literal meaning, it has come to stand 
in the Sikh tradition for the ideal of public welfare 
or genera] benevolence or munificence. Guru 
Nanak, in one of his hymns, likens the earth to a 
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deg from which sustenance is received by all living 
beings (GG, 1190). Similarly, tegh has also 
acquired a wider connotation and has been used 
in the Sikh tradition as a symbol for chatisement 
of the evil and protection of the good. Guru Gobind 
Singh identified the tegh or sword with the Lord 
Creator besides reiterating its role as protector of 
the good and destroyer of the evil. The two ideals 
of deg and tegh supplemented each other. 

During the days of persecution in 18 th century, 
this maxim was adopted as an ideal for the Khalsa 
State and imprinted on their seals, coins and 
banners. The term fateh added to deg and tegh was 
the expression of Sikhs’ belief that the use of tegh 
(in the last resort, as permitted by Guru Gobind 
Singh), with the ideal of deg or charity steadfastly 
cherished, must lead to fateh or victory. Banda 
Singh, who first occupied territory, had a Persian 
inscription on his seal which, rendered into 
English, read: “Kettle and Sword (symbols of 
charity and power) and Victory and Ready 
Patronage have been obtained through the grace 
of Guru Nanak-Gobind Singh:” The same Persian 
inscription incorporating the Sikh ideal of Deg 
Tegh Fateh was reproduced on the coin introduced 
by Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluvalia in 1765. The 
practice continued during the time of Maharaja 
Raijjit Singh, as well as in some of the cis-Sutlej 
Sikh states. Over the centuries the principle of Deg 
Tegh Fateh has taken a firm root in Sikh psyche 
and tradition. The maxim has become part of the 
Sikh ardas, which is recited at the end of all Sikh 
services. 

F.s. 

pEHLON, village in Ludhiana district, claims a 
historical shrine,Gurdwara Damdama Sahib 
Patsbahi Chhevin. The Gurdwara commemorates 
the visit of Gurfl Hargobind who halted here while 
on his way from Jagheya to Gujjarval. 

M.G.S. 

DE LA FONT, CAPTAIN AUGUSTE, a Frenchman, 
who entered Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s service in 
183 8. He was appointed an aide de camp to General 
Ventura. Later, he acted as a staff officer to Colonel 
C.M, Wade during his journey to Kabul. He also 
saw the action at Fort ‘Ali Masjid, He left service 


D EUi! 

in the Punjab in 1843 and returned to France. 

GL9 

DELHI, also called Dilli, the capital town of India 
is also connected with Sikh history. The first, sixth' 
eighth, ninth and tenth Gurus visited it, Mati 
Sundariand Mata Sahib Devah, consorts of (7 - 
Gobind Singh, stayed here for a long time before 
and after the death of the Guru. A Sikh aaijg - 
existed in what came to be known as Kucha Dilya] 
Singhari in Old Delhi. After the downfall of the 
Mughal empire and the rise of Sikh power in the 
Punjab during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, the confederated armies of the Dal Klillsi 
extended their area of operations right up to the 
walls of the metropolis, and in March 1783 t, 
ransacked Malka Ganj and Sabzi Mantji and 
actually entered the Red Fort on 11 March 1783. 
The helpless Mughal emperor, Shah ‘Alatn [f ( 
sought mediation by Begam Samru and came to 
terms with the Sikhs, who agreed to retire provided 
Sardar Baghel Singh of Karoysirighia mis / was 
permitted to stay on in the capital with 4,000 men 
till the construction of gurdwaras on sites of 
historical importance to the Sikhs was completed, 
To meet the expenses, Baghel Singh was authorized 
to charge six annas in a rupee (37.5 per cent) of all 
income from octroi duties in the capital. During 
his stay in the capital from March to December 
1783, Baghel Sirigh located seven sites and 
constructed gurdwaras upon them. Besides these 
seven, another historical shrine, Nanak Piao, was 
already in existence on the outskirts of Delhi. 
Another, Damdama Sahib, dedicated to Guru 
Gobind Singh was established later. The gurdwaras 
continued to be managed severally by hereditary 
mahants, but during the Gurdwara Reform 
movement in the 1920’s, these mahants handed 
over the management to the committee 
appointment by the Shiromapi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar. 

The Partition of India, in 1947, brought large 
number of Sikh immigrants from what then became 
Pakistan. The immigrants were mostly artisans, 
businessmen and industrialists. While attendance 
and the finances of the gurdwaras improved 
considerably, group rivalries and factionalism 
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; heir head, which affected the management 
'ft eurdwaiOs. In 1974, the Government of India 
trusted the control of gurdwaras to the Delhi 
Gmdwara Management Committee 
M-C.), a statutory body set up under the 
; : : s'jjth Gurdwara Act, 1971, and independent 

l)( ”[he Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
® Amr j tS ar. The historical gurdwaras under the 
Committee’s management include; 

GURDWARA SIS GAN.T SAHIB in Chandni Chowk 
area of Old Delhi about haif a kilometre west of 
ihe main Del hi railway station marks the spot where 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, was beheaded on 11 
November 1675 under the orders of the Mughal 
emperor Aurarigzlb, The site next to the city 
Aotwali where Sardar Baghel Singh had 
established his main post was at the time occupied 
a mosque which the Sardar had to demolish 
before raising a gurdwara. The gurdwaraw&s later 
demolished and replaced by a mosque. Ultimately, 
the British Privy Council decided in favour of the 
Sikhs and the present building of Gurdwara Sis 
Ganj was raised in 1930. Half the Kotwali precincts 
were acquired by the D.S.G.M.C. in 1971 at a cost 
ofRs 1,625,000 to extend the shrine building. The 
other half was offered to the Committee by 
government in 1983, However, the old domed 
building continues to house the sanctum 
sanctorum. 

GURDWARA RIKABGANJ SAHIB on Pandit Pant 
Marg near Parliament House in New Delhi marks 
the place where the body of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
was cremated. When Guru Gobind Singh came to 
Delhi to meet Prince Mu’azzam, later emperor 
Bahadur Shah-I, he with the help of local Sikhs 
located the site and raised a simple memorial 
thereon. However, the shrine was demolished twice 
in 1783 and 1857, but ultimately the court decided 
in favour of the Sikhs. In 1914 arose another 
dispute about the boundary wall of the gurdwara 
a portion of which was demolished by the 
government and the Sikhs had to launch an 
agitation to rebuild it. See GURDWARA 
RIKABGANJ AGITATION. 

GURDWARA NANAK PI AO (lit. a water booth) 
situated along Sher Shah Suri Marg, near Azadpur, 


on the northern outskirts of Delhi commemorates 
Guru Nanak’s visit to the place during which he 
got a well dug and a booth set up to serve water to 
wayfarers. The old well is still in use. Two 
educational institutions - Guru Tegh Bahadur 
Institute of Electronics and a branch of Guru Har 
Krishan Public School - are also functioning on 
the campus. A flour mill installed here supplies 
wheat flour to all historical gurdwaras in Delhi for 
Guru ka Larigar as well as for karahprasad. 
GURDWARA MAJNU TILLA is situated on a mound 
(lillS) on the bank of the River Yamuna beyond 
Timarpur Colony on the outer Ring Road of Delhi. 
Guru Nanak during his visit to Delhi met and held 
discourse with a Muslim recluse, nicknamed 
Majnu, who lived here. The Guru impressed upon 
him the importance of selfless service of mankind 
which was far superior to austerities for self- 
purification. Guru Hargobind, Nanak VI, is also 
said to have halted here for some time on his way 
to Delhi summoned by Emperor Jahangir. Sardar 
Baghel Singh established a gurdwarahorc in 1783. 
Later Maharaja Rapjit Singh (1780-1839) had a 
small marble building constructed which still 
exists. 

GURDWARA BANGLA SAHIB near the Gole Post 
Office about one kilometre from Connaught Place 
in New Delhi perpetuates the memory of Guru Har 
Krishan, who stayed here in the bungalow (baiigla) 
or mansion of Mirza Raja Jai Sirigh during 
February-March 1664 when he came to Delhi 
summoned by Emperor Aurarigzib. Raja Jai Singh 
dedicated this mansion to the Guu’s memory. The 
Mughals demolished this shrine and built a 
mosque in its place sometime between 1753 and 
1775. Sardar Jassa Singh Ramgafhia razed this 
mosque during his attack on Delhi on 1 October 
1778, and Sardar Baghel Singh raised Gurdwara 
Barigla Sahib on the site in 1783. The present 
building was constructed by Sikhs of Delhi after 
the Partition of 1947. 

GURDWARA BALA SAHIB, near Sunlight Colony, 
on the outer Ring Road of Delhi, marks the site 
where Guru Har Krishan was cremated. Mata 
Sundari and Mata Sahib Devaii, consorts of Guru 
Gobind Singh, were also cremated at this site where 
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a simple memorial shrine had existed when Sardar 
Baghel Singh established a larger Gurdwara here 
in 1783. 

GURDWARA MATA SUNDARI, behind J.P. 
Hospital (formerly Irwin Hospital) near Ghalib Urdu 
Academy in New.Delhi, marks the residence of 
Mata Sundari and Mata Sahib Devari from 1727 
till their death. 

GURDWARA MOTl BA GH is situated on the Ring 
Road near Dhaula Kuan in New Delhi. It marks the 
site where Guru Gobind Singh on his arrival at 
Delhi in 1707 set up his camp. The gurdwara here 
was first established by Sardar Baghel Sirigh 
Karorsirighia. 

GURDWARA DAMDAMA SAHIB near Humayuh’s 
tomb on the outer Ring Road in New Delhi is where 
a meeting between Guru Gobind Sirigh and Prince 
Mu’azzam (later Emperor Bahadur Shah) took 
place sometime in May-June 1707. The Guru 
agreed to help the latter in his struggle for the 
throne. 

Hn.S 

DELHI SIKH GURDWARA MANAGEMENT 
COMMITTEE was a by-product of the Akali 
campaign for the reformation of the management 
of gurdwarasm the Punjab. In 1923, the Shiromaiji 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee (SGPC) took 
charge of all the historical gurdwaras in Delhi as 
well, and formed a committee of 11 members to 
manage them. The SGPC, however, continued to 
exercise powers of control and supervision over 
the affairs of the committee. In 1971, the 
Government of India entrusted the management, 
through an ordinance, to a five-member Gurdwara 
Board. The ordinance was replaced by the Delhi 
Sikh Gurdwara Act, 1971, passed by Parliament, 
providing for a committee to be elected by Sikh 
vote. Elections took place and the new body called 
Delhi Sikh Gurdwara Management Committee 
1 (DSGMC) came into existence in 1974. The 
DSGMC controls nine historic and five other 
gurdwaras in Delhi besides some educational 
institutions and a hospital. The purpose of the 
1971 Act, according to its preamble, is to provide 
for the proper management of the Sikh Gurdwaras 
and Gurdwaras property in Delhi and for matters 
connected therewith. 


The Commi ttee consists of 5 5 members, 46 
whom are elected by the Sikhs of Delhi and 9 arc 
co-opted. The term of the office of a member ot | 
Committee is four years from the date on wf : 
the first meeting of the Committee is held, 'n . 
Executive Board, which is elected by a. 
Committee, consists of five office bearers and ten 
members. 

IK. 

DERA, a word of Persian extraction, has sev 
connotations. The original Persian word (lerah or 
dirah means a tent, camp, abode, house or 
habitation. In current usage in rural Punjab, 
farmhouse or a group of farmhouses built awav 
from the village proper is called dura. Where 
colloquially used in place of Hindi dehara, the 
word will carry the connotation of a temple or 
memorial over a cremation site. In a different but 
not totally unrelated sense, dera is apparently 
derived from the Persian dh/rmeaning a monastery 
or convent. Monasteries, hermitages or seminaries 
set up by religious persons are almost invariably 
called dsras. They, too, are usually at some distance 
from the nearest village or town, and have an 
exclusively male population. Among Sikhs, 
Nirmalas and Udasis have their deras spread 
throughout the countryside. Although the Guru 
Granth Sahib is installed in most of them, their 
custodians prefer to call them 4eras rather than 
gurdwaras. In Sikh times, the word (/era was also 
used for army camps or cantonments. 

M.G.S. 

DERA BABA NAN AK, on the left bank of the River 
Ravi in Gurdaspur district of the Punjab, is sacred 
to Guru Nanak, who on the conclusion of one of 
his long travels arrived here and sat near a well 
owned by Ajitta Randhava, the headman of 
Pakkhoke Randhave. Around the spot where he 
had halted grew the town of Dera Baba Nanak. On 
Ajitta's request, Guru Nanak settled here and the 
place was named Kartarpur, On his death, on 7 
September 1539, his ashes were buried near 
Kartarpur and a monument raised over them. But 
the .monument was soon after washed away by a 
flopd in the river. Guru Nanak’s elder son, Baba 
Sri Chand, got the urn containing the ashes 
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u( j, reburied it close to Ajitta’s well and 
5 . >{ j over the spot a mud hut which came to be 
pehra or samadh of Guru Nanak. Later Baba 
, i; Das, the son of Guru Nanak's younger son, 
LakhinT Das, founded a new habitation around this 
7 a nd named it D e ra Baba Nanak. There are 
two historical gurdwaras in the town now. 

OVVARA DARBAR SAHIB, in the centre of 
„., ) W n, comprises three separate memorials. The 
well which originally belonged to Bhai Ajitta 
iva still exists and is reverently called Sarji 
Sahib. The second memorial is the Kirtan Asthan, 
which marks the site where Guru Arjan had sat rapt 
jn kirtan when visiting Pera Baba Nanak for 
condolence on the death of Baba Dharam Das. The 
central shrine, called Thara Sahib, marks the 
platform, on which Guru Nanak had sat when he 
first came to Ajitta’s well. 

GURDWARA LANGAR mandir chola sahib, 
in the eastern part of the town, is connected with a 
relic - a chola, or cloak, believed to have been 
presented to Guru Nanak by a Muslim devotee at 
Baghdad. The chola, bearing some Qura’nic verses 
and Arabic numerals, arranged in the form of 
charms embroidered on it, was procured from 
Baghdad by Baba Kabali Mall, a descendant of 
Guru Nanak, it is said. It was brought to pera Baba 
Nanak on 20 Phagun 1884 Bk/ 1 March 1828. A 
special shrine was constructed where the Chola 
Sahib was kept and where it was put on display 
early March every year. From the Guruka Larigar 
which serves the pilgrims, the shrine has come to 
be known as Gurdwara Langar Mandir Chola Sahib. 

M.G.S. 

DERA SAHIB, GURDWARA, commonly 
pronounced Pehra Sahib is located in the revenue 
limits of Lohar village, 10 km east of Naushabra 
Pan van, in Amritsar district of the Punjab. It marks 
the site of a village called Patfheviijd where Guru 
Nanak’s ancestors had lived. Guru Nanak himself 
often visited the village. An old well within the 
Gurdwara compound is said to be the one near 
which the Guru had once stopped. The shrine was 
first established by Guru Hargobind (1595-1644) 
who also had the nearby pond converted into a 
sarovaroi holy tank. 

Gn.S. 


DESA SINGH MAJiTHiA 

DESAN, MAI, a childless woman from a Sandhu 
Jatf family of Patti in Amritsar district, once 
approached Guru Hargobind praying for the boon 
of a child. In the course of time, Mai Desari is said 
to have given birth to seven sons. Gurdwara 
Sangrarja Sahib at Chabba (near Amritsar) marks 
the site where Mai Desan is said to have met the 
Guru. 

B.S. 

DESAN, MAI (d.1778), daughter of Amir Singh of 
Gujrariwala, was married to Chaphat Singh 
Sukkarchakkia in 1756. When her husband died 
in 1770, their eldest son, Mahan Sirigb, was barely 
ten years old. Mai Desan took the control of the 
Sukkarchakkia mlsl into her own hands, and 
showed uncommon sagacity and courage in 
administering its affairs. She rebuilt the_fort at 
Gujrahwala and named it Mahan Singh Ki GarhL 
She brought further strength to the mislby securing 
influential matrimonial alliances for her children. 
She married off her daughter, Raj Kaur, to Sahib 
Singh, of the Bharigi mlsl, and her son, Mahan 
Singh, to the daughter of the Raja of Jind. She 
died in 1778. 

J.S.K, 

DESA SINGH MAJiTHiA (1768-1832), an army 
general and civil administrator in Sikh times, was 
the son of Naudh Singh, a feudal retainer under 
Amar Singh Bagga of the Kanhaiya mlsl He served 
Buddh Singh Bagga, successor of Amar Singh 
Bagga, for a number of years before joining Ranjit 
Singh’s army. In 1804, Desa Singh was made a 
commander of400 sowars. He served the Maharaja 
in many of his campaigns. In August 1809, he was 
appointed commandant of the Fort of Karigra- In 
1811, he was charged with reducing the Fort of 
Kofi a, and soon after he was made the nazim 
(administrator) of Karigra and some other hill 
districts. Desa Singh married a Karigra girl, to 
whom was bom his son, Ranjodh Singh. Desa Singh 
’commanded great influence at the Sikh court and 
was the recipient of several titles and jagirs. For a 
few years he served as the nazim of Amritsar and 
its adjoining territories, with management of the 
Golden Temple as his special charge. The Guler 
style of Sikh painting with the ten Sikh Gurus and 
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the Maharaja and his courtiers as its main themes 
developed during his time. Desa Singh died in 
1832. 

B.J.H. 

DESH BHAGAT PARIVAR SAHAIK 
COMMITTEE, originally named Sikh Desh Bhagat 
Parivar Sahaik Committee, to help the families of 
patriots, was set up in October 1920 under the 
chairmanship of Baba Vasakha Singh, a Ghadr 
revolutionary. The setting up of the committee 
followed a suggestion by Baba Vasakha Singh at 
the second annual session of the Central Sikh 
League held at Lahore in October 1920 to honour 
some released freedom fighters. 

Baba Vasakha Singh was unanimously chosen 
to be its chairman, an office he held throughout its 
life. The Committee collected donations from all 
over India and abroad. Up to 1930, the committee’s 
efforts were primarily directed to meetings with 
political prisoners and to providing financial 
assistance to their families. The second phase 
began when it started mounting pressure for the 
release of political prisoners who had already spent 
many long years in jails. The Committee became 
dormant in 1949 but was reactivated in Jalandhar 
to raise funds for a memorial in honour of the 
patriots. In 1955, it was amalgamated with the 
newly-formed Desh Bhagat Yadgar Committee. 

J.S.J. 

DES RAJ, BHAI, a Khatri Sikh of Amritsar, was 
entrusted with the supervision of the reconstruction 
of the Harimandar during the sixties and seventies 
of the eighteenth century. Nothing is known about 
his early life or family except that he originally 
came from Sur Singh village, 30 km southwest of 
Amritsar, from where he migrated to the town and 
flourished in business, with a reputation for honesty 
and truthfulness. Bhai Des Raj was not only 
authorized to withdraw amounts, as and when 
needed from the bankers with whom the Sikhs had 
deposited money but also authorized him to raise 
more funds. According to Giani Gian Singh, 
Twaiikh Sri Amritsar, the construction of the 
Harimandar, the approach bridge, the Darsbani 
Peorhi or gateway, and the clearance of the sacred 
tank filled by the debris in 1762 were completed 
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by 1776. The work of paving the parikranr$ 
including the platform around the Dukhbhanjanj 
Beri and two large masonry screens for lad., 
baths, was completed by 1784. 

S.S.A®. 

DESU, Jatt of Chahal clan, was a minor chief at 
Bhikhi, in present-day Mansa district, when Gunj 
Tegh Bahadur visited that village travelling 
through the Malva region in 1672-73. Desu was 
follower of Sakhi Sarvar and embraced Sikhism 
under the influence of the Guru. 

m.g.s 

DESU SINGH, BHAI (d. 1781), was the secondof 
the five sons of Bhai Gurbakhsh Siiigh, a 
descendant of the celebrated Bhai Bhagatu. Bhai 
Gurbakhsh Singh was a close associate of Ala 
Singh of Patiala and had carved for himself some 
territories. After his death in 1764, his territories 
were divided among his sons. Desu Singh collected 
a force, and, advancing from Bhuchcho, marched 
straight to Kaithal and defeating Bhlkh Bakhsh 
and Niamat Khan, two brothers in possession of 
Kaithal, established himself there as an 
independent chief sometime between 1764 and 
1768. He began further to extend his territories 
and seized the town of Thanesar with one of its 
two forts, the second one being seized by Mit 
Singh. Bhai Desu Singh also fell out with Raja 
Amar Singh, of Patiala, in 1778, but a fight between 
them was averted. 

s.s.B. 

DEVA SINGH, BHAI, and Bhai Ishar Siiigh were 
among the Five Muktas, who formed the first batch 
after the Panj Piare to receive baptism of the Khalsa 
on the Vaisakhi day of AD 1699. According to 
Rabitnama Hazuri Bhai Chaupa Siiigh Chbibbar, 
the draft of a rabitnama was prepared by these 
Muktas whichjater received Guru Gobind Singh’s 
approval, Bhai Deva Singh and Bhai Ishar Siiigh 
fell fighting in the battle ofChamkaur (7 December 
1705). 

m.g.s. 

DEVA SINGH NAROTAM, PANDIT (d. 1924), 
Nirmala scholar, was the son of Mahitab Siiigh ol 
Janetpura, 13 km north of Jagraori, in Ludhiaija 
district of the Punjab. He received his early lessons 
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Sikh texts at the hands of Bbai Gurdit Singh 
' d then under Sant Nattha Singh of Gurdwara 
Sahib at Khadur Sahib, in Amritsar district, 
d later under Sant Mahija Singh (d. 1890) at 
' ; ■ near Ludhiana. Then he went out to join 
v Nirmala monastery called Oera Khuhahvala. 
Here Deva Singh, already reputed enough as a 
scholar to be known as paotftQH. learned scholar), 
was p11t by his mentor through a course of 
■■omparative study of gurbapi in the light of his 
knowledge of Sanskrit and Vedanta, Mahant 
Mahtja Singh, pleased with his progress, not only 
conferred on him the title of Narotam (lit. man par 
excellence) hut also nominated him his successor. 
Pandit Leva Singh completed, in 1896, an exegesis 
of Guru Granth Sahib which was, however, never 
published and is preserved (in incomplete form) 
j n a private collection in Ludhiana, though his 
exegesis of some bapiswe re published. 

Pand't Deva Singh Narotam died at Bhai Rupa 
in 1924. 

Gr.S. 

DEVA SINGH, SARDARBAHADUR(<i 1872), son 
of Fateh Singh came from Mansurval, in Firozpur 
district. Deva Singh joined service under Maharaja 
Ranjlt Siiigh in 1816 at a very young age. After 
some time, he was put under Lahipa Singh Majithia 
who made him commandant of the regiment of his 
brother, Gujjar Singh. In 1834, he accompanied 
the young Sardar to Calcutta on a mission half 
complimentary, half political. In 1842, he was 
transferred to the Gurkha regiment to serve in 
Hazara. Under the Darbar he was posted at Dera 
Ism5’il Khan in command of the Surajmukhi 
regiment. At the time of the outbreak at Multan, 
he fought on the side of British and earned much 
distinction and fame. In 1853, when the Punjab 
Military Police was formed, Deva Singh was 
selected to raise and command the seventh Police 
Battalion at Amritsar. He preserved order in the 
city and upheld the civil authority on the eve of 
the revolt of 1857, For his services, Deva Singh 
was granted the Star of the Order of British India 
with the title of Sardar Bahadur and a personal 
allowance of Rs 1,200 per annum. Deva Singh died 
in 1872. 

S.S.B. 


DEVI DAS, DIWAN 

DEVA SINGH, SIR (1834-1890), a high-ranking 
Patiala state administrator, was bom in 1834, the 
son of Colonel Khushal Singh, a brave soldier who 
had once killed a tiger (slier, in Punjabi) near one 
of the city gates conferring upon it the name 
Sheranvala which lasts to this day. Deva Singh 
entered Patiala state service at a very early age in 
1846. In 1853, he was appointed assistant judicial 
minister and in 1855, a Risaldar in a cavalry unit 
Maharaja Narinder Singh (1824-1862), wjjo 
thought highly of his abilities, elevated him in 
1858 as royal chamberlain. He was made captain 
in the cavalry in 1860 and then served as Nazim or 
deputy commissioner of Pinjore and 
Mahendergafh districts. He became the Diwan or 
finance minister in 1873 and president of the 
Regency Council set up to administer the affairs 
of the state after the premature death of Maharaja 
Mahinder Siiigh (1852-1876). Deva Siiigh was 
honoured with a knighthood and the title of 
K.C.S.I. He had z. gurdwara erected near the Patiala 
railway station and donated money and lands for 
its maintenance. His son founded in memory of 
his father an orphange which is still in existence. 
Deva Siiigh was also a fellow of Panjab University, 
Lahore, and lent, support to the campaign for the 
establishment of Khalsa College at Amritsar. Sir 
Deva Siiigh died on 6 January 1890. 

Jn.S. 

DEV GANDHARI. See SIKH DEVOTIONAL 
MUSIC 

DEVI DAS a devout Sikh of the time of Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644), trained in martial skills. 
He took part in the battle of Amritsar (1629). 

B.S. 

DEVI DAS, DIWAN (1767-1830), eldest son of 
Diwan Thakur Das Khatri of Peshawar, was, like 
his father, in the service of the Afghan rulers prior 
to joining the court of Maharaja Ranjit Siiigh in 
1803 as the keeper of the royal seal, accountant- 
general and head of the secretariat (mirmunsbi). 
Devi Das brought many reforms in the finnncial 
administration. He settled the amount of the dcobri 
fees in each district, and kardars, revenue officers, 
were made responsible for having them deposited 
into government treasuries through the dcob/idars. 
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He also started keeping records of all major 
financial transactions. All vouchers of expenditure 
and pay orders were scrutinized by him for 
approval and sanction by the Maharaja, 

As the mirmunshi of the Maharaja, Devi Das 
read out to him reports from various parts of the 
kingdom, and wrote out royal orders to the chiefs 
and kardars, He kept ready money for State 
expenditure and royal charities. Devi Das died at 
Lahore in 1830. 

H.R.G. 

DEVI DAS, PANDIT, one of the numerous poets 
and scholars who kept company with Guru Gobind 
Singh. He is said to be the teacher of Chandra Sain 
Sainapati, another of Guru Gobind Singh’s poets. 
Manuscripts of three of Devi Das’s works - Rajniti 
Sitigh-Gau Ki Katha and LavKusdi Var- survive. 
The first two are in Hindi, while the third is in 
Punjabi. 

p.s.p. 

DEVINDER SINGH, RAJA (1822-1865), was bom 
on 5 September 1822, the son of Raja Jasvant Singh 
of Nabha. He ascended the throne on 5 October 
1840. During the first Anglo-Sikh war, Devinder 
Singh did not help the British for which reason 
nearly a quarter of his possessions were confiscated 
and he was deported to Mathura, and in his place 
his minor son, Bharpur Singh, was installed on the 
gaddi Raja Devinder Singh died in November 
1865. 

S.S.B. 

DEV SAMAJ, a religious and social reform society, 
was founded on 16 February 1887 in Lahore by 
Pandit Shiv Narayap Agnihotri (1850-1929) who 
was bom in Akbarpur, in Uttar Pradesh, on 20 
December 1850. A trained engineer and drawing 
master by profession, he was a dramatic and 
effective speaker and author of nearly 300 books 
and pamphlets. Initially, Papdit Agnihotri accepted 
the ideology of the Brahmo Samaj and wrote and 
spoke in favour of marriage reform, against the 
evil of child marriage, and supported 
vegetarianism. In 1877, he met Swami Dayanand 
but opposed Arya Samaj. With the founding of 
Dev Samaj, Papd it Shiv Narayap and his 
revelations became the central principle. In 1892, 


DHaka 

he initiated a policy of dual worship, both of 
himself and of God. Three years later the worship 
of God ended, leaving only him as the focus of 
worship. Dev Samajis were almost all educated 
literate men and even a large percentage of their 
women were literate. The Samaj was always : 
elite organization even at its peak during the 
1920’s. Following the death of Pandit Agnihotri 
the movement declined. Now it is extant only } n 
the Moga-Firozpur area. 

K.Wj. 

DHADDB, in BaJhiijda district of the Punjab, claims 
a historical shrine, Gurdwara Gurusar Patshahi 
Nauvih, commemorating the visit of Guru Tegl) 
Bahadur (1621-75), who halted here coming from 
Dikkh, 

Gn.S. 

PHADf one who sings vars or ballads to the 
accompaniment of a musical instrument called 
dhad, a drumlet held in the palm of one hand and 
played with the fingers of the other. A concomitant 
of dhad is the sararigi a stringed instrument. Pham 
patronized by chiefs and princes, eulogized the 
deeds of valour of the members of the families 
they served or of popular folk heroes. In the Dasm 
Granth (Cbaritra 405), their origin is traced back 
to the mythological combat between Mahakal and 
Suasvirya, the first ancestor of the dhad is being 
bom of the sweat of the former. However, 
historically Bakhshu (d. 1535) who was patronized 
first by Raja Man Singh Tomar (1486-1516) of 
Gwalior is believed to be the first dhadi. Guru 
Nanak (1469-1539) also calls himself a dhadi 
singing praises of God. In the Sikh tradition, dhadis 
have flourished since the days of Guru Hargobind 
(1595-1644) who engaged some to recite heroic 
balladry at Sikh assemblies. The two names 
recorded in old chronicles are those of Abdullah 
and Nattha. Among the leading dhadis of the time 
of Guru Gobind Singh are mentioned Mir Chhabila 
Mxtshki and Natth Mall, f)badi$ have continued 
to be popular and are listened to avidly at the Sikh 
divans even today. 

P.S.G. 

DHAKA, an old city now capital of Bangladesh, 
has shrines sacred to Guru Nanak and Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. Three such gurdwards existed until the 
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r titioil of the country in 1947, but only two of 

,hcm a re noW eX - ant ' - - 

artgDWARA NANAKSHAHI, situated in Ramna 

i vulity behind the Public Library adjoining the 
nhaka University campus, marks the spot where 
[j ur ii Manak is believed to have preached in 1507- 
08 Sikh missionary centres were established by 
liuru Hargobind in the eastern parts under the 
guidance of Bhai Almast, Bulaki Das was the 
at the time of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s visit 
‘ the town in the late 1660’s. Bhai Nattha, 
Almast’s representative, who lived up to the time 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur, is said to have constructed 

Gurdwara building, with a square sanctum, 
v.hich still exists. It was repaired by Mabant Prem 
Has in 1833 

GURDWARA SAN GAT TOLA, a double-storeyed 
building situated along 14 Sorees Das Lane in the 
Bahgla Bazar and lending its name to the entire 
locality, is dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur who 
stayed here in the house of a Sikh, Bhai Bulaki 
Das, in 1667-68. The house was later converted 
into a dharamsala or gurdwara. It was known to 
possess one of the oldest handwritten copies of 
the Guru Granth Sahib, a portrait of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur and a few hukamnamas of Guru Gobind 
Singh.- 

GURU NANAK’S WELL (SIKHER MANDIR or 
Sikhs’ Temple) in what was called Rayor Bazar to 
the north of old Dhaka city, was another shrine 
commemorating the visit of GuruNanak. The well 
and the two-roomed gurdwara fell victim to a 
government scheme in 1960-61. 

Another old shrine was the Suthrashahi Sahgat 
in the Urdu Bazar which had been administered 
by the mahauts of Gurdwara Nanakshahi. The site 
is untraceable now. 

Bh.S. 

DHAKAUL1, a village in Pajiala district, is famous 
for Gurdwara Baoli Sahib, dedicated to Guru 
Gobind Singh. The Guru on his way from PaoijJa 
to Anandpur in 1688 pierced the ground with his 
spear and caused water to trickle forth and form a 
pool and a shrine was constructed on its bank. 

M.G.S. 

DHALEO, locally called Dhalevari, village 6 km 
southeast of Bhikhi in Mansa district of the Punjab, 


is sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur who arrived here 
during his sojourn in the Malva region. It is said 
that as Guru Tegh Bahadur was riding towards 
Gandhuan to see an old and ailing Sikh, Bhai 
M ugh hi, he noticed a jogi in meditation on the 
bank of the pond at Dhaleo. The Guru alighted 
here on his way back from Gapdhuari and held a 
discourse with the jogi Tulsi Das, who embraced 
Sikh teachings and also preached them. 

A memorial platform was raised later on the 
spot and a proper shrine, called Gurdwara Manji 
Sahib Patshahi IX, was constructed in 1916. 

M.G.S. 

DHAMOT, village in Ludhiana district, has a 
historical shrine sacred to Guru Hargobind who is 
said to have visited the place. 

M.G.S. 

DHAMTAN, a large village in Jind district of 
Haryana, is sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur. He visited 
it first in 1665 when the Guru's teaching 
transformed Chaudhari Daggo into an honest man. 
The Guru gave him funds to construct a well and a 
dharamsala for the travellers. While at Dhamtan, 
Guru Tegh Bahadur was pleased with the devoted 
service of his loyal Sikh, Bhai Mihan. He bestowed 
on him a kettle, a drum and a flag, and appointed 
him to look after the saiigat or community in that 
area. According to some chroniclers. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur was first arrested near Dhamtan in 1665 
and taken to Delhi where, however, he was released 
at the intervention of Kaiivar Ram Sirigb, son of 
Mirza Raja Jai Singh of Amber (Jaipur), and 
allowed to continue his journey towards the east. 
Dhamtan became the most important centre of Sikh 
faith in the Barigar region. The present complex 
was constructed by Maharaja Karam Singh of 
Patiala (1798-1845), 

M.G.S. 

DHANASARI See SIKH DEVOTIONAL MUSIC 
DHAND, village 15 km southwest of Amritsar 
along the Cbheharta-Jhabal road, is sacred to Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644), who once came here to 
fulfil the wish of an old Sikh, Bhai Larigaha. 
Gurdwara Patshahi Chheviri commemorating the 
visit stands on the southern outskirts of the village. 

Gn.S. 
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DHANNA, BHAGAT 186 DHANPAT RAl, 


DHANNA, BHAGAT (b. 14)5?), one of the 
medieval saints whose bapi has been incorporated 
in the Guru Granth Sahib, describes himself in a 
hymn, in Raga Asa, as an ignorant Jatt and explains 
how he was attracted to the worship of God by the 
examples of Namdev, Kabir, Ravidas and Sail). The 
earliest mention of him is found in a song of Mira 
Bai (1498-1546). Bom in the village of Dhuan, in 
Torrik district of Rajasthan, Dhanna was deeply 
impressed by the holy visitors coming to his house 
to meet his father, and his mind turned to the pursuit 
of spiritual grace. His spiritual quest began with 
idol worship but soon he converted to nirguqa 
bhakti. Totally, there are three hymns by Dhanna 
in the Guru Granth Sahib. 

Hr.B. 

DHANNA SINGH (1888-1923), a Babar 
revolutionary, bom at Bahibalpur, in Hoshiarpur 
district, Dhanna Singh learnt to read and write in 
Punjabi and Urdu at the village school. Early in 
his youth he was converted to radical politics by 
Karam Sirigh, of Daulatpur, leader of the 
Chakravarti Jatha, and helped organize the Jatha’s 
major divans at Mahalpur (March 1921) and at 
Kukkar Muzara (October 1921). The Chakravarti 
Jathas of Kishan Sirigh Gargajj and Karam Sirigh 
merging together made up plans at a meeting at 
Jassoval on 25 December 1922 to maim, plunder 
or murder informers and helpers of the British 
government. Dhanna Sirigh was assigned to 
“liquidating” Arjan Sirigh, a patvari, who had 
caused the arrest of Master Mota Sirigh in June 
1922. He was also involved in the murders of Buta, 
lambafdar of Narigal Shamari, Hazara Sirigh of 
Bahibalpur and Labh Sirigh, a mistri of 
Gaphsharikar, who had had Kishan Sirigh Gargajj 
arrested in February 1923. Dhanna Sirigh himself 
fell victim to a ruse and when he was overpowered 
by Mr. Horton, the British superintendent of police, 
instantly pulled the safety pin of the bomb he 
carried on his waist and killed himself along with 
most of the police party. 

K.M. 

DHANNA SINGH, BHAI (d. 1935), an 
indefatigable Sikh pilgrim, was bom about 1893, 
the son of Sundar Sirigh of Ghanauri in Sarigrflr 
district of the Punjab. His original name was Lai 


Sirigh. His father died when he was barely teny^ 
old, and he and his younger brother were brciugy i 
up in the Rajendra-Deva Yatimkhana, an orp} v , 
in Patiala, As he grew up, he trained as a driver rs 
was employed in the state garage. Religi 01tJ 
education at the orphanage and the influence now 
of a senior colleague, Jiva Sirigh, proved decisive 
Lai Sirigh proceeded on a pilgrimage to Nanded 
There he received the rites of Khalsa initiation 
and was renamed Dhanna Sirigh. Now he obtained 
his release from state service and set out on a 
pilgrimage of Sikh shrines on a bicycle. He visited 
historical gurdwarasm Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal 
and Assam, returning to Patiala after three years 
Dhanna Sirigh, thereafter, purchased a camera, 
learnt photography, and resumed his travels with a 
view to visiting Sikh shrines in other parts of India 
and taking photographs and preparing notes. 
However, he died in an accidental firing on 2 
March 1923. Dhanna Singh’s travel notes are said 
to be intact in the custody of one Seva Sirigh, of 
Patiala. 

M.G.S. 

DHANNA SINGH MALVAl (1775-1843), soldier 
and jagirdar under Rapjit Sirigh, belonged to the 
village of Maur in present-day Mansa district of 
Punjab. Dhanna Sirigh, left Maur in_l 793 and took 
up service with Sahib Sirigh Bharigi of Gujrat and 
went over to Fateh Sirigh Kaliarivala as a trooper 
about the year 1800, and soon rose in his favour, 
obtaining an independent command. He fought in 
the Kaliarivala contingent in Pindi Bhattiari and 
Kasur campaigns. On the death in 1807 of Fateh 
Sirigh Kaliarivala, Dhanna Sirigh entered the 
service of Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh. He took part in 
various battles and also undertook several 
diplomatic assignments. Dhanna Sirigh enjoyed 
great esteem in the Maharaja’s court. He was a 
member of the mission which called on Lord 
William Bentinck at Shimla in April 1832. He was 
granted several jagirs by the Maharaja who also 
secured him at his request his ancestral village, 
Maur, in 1819. Dhanna Sirigh died in May 1843. 

S.S.B. 

DHANPAT RAI, DIWAN (d. 1831) who served 
Maharaja Raiyit Sirigh in various capacities. His 
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ther Gut u_ Mall, and father, Ram Kumar, 
./. ;he Bharigi misl in various capacities until 
' jo when Rapjit Singh occupied the Bhangi 
.•tates. Dhanpat Rai also got employment in the 
c0 urt and rose to be a commander of Prince 
gglrak Singh’s force. He rendered good service 
with his contingent at Multan, Mankera, and 
Kashmir and his jagirs\v<zx& enhanced after each of 
Lse campaigns. Dhanpat Rai died in 1831. 

S.S.B. 

ram ARTH BOARD, a body representing 
different sections of the Sikh community 
tuted in May 1949 by Maharaja Yadavindra 
Singh, Rajpramukh of the Patial a and East Punjab 
States Union (PEPSU), to manage the major Sikh 
shrines within the state. Before merger into PEPSU 
some of the princely states had their own boards or 
committees for the purpose. The Shiromaiji 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee managed 
gurdwaras in the Punjab but its jurisdiction did 
not extend to the princely states. After the formation 
of PEPSU, the Dharamarth Board was constituted 
vide a notification of 20 May 1949. The Board 
comprised twenty-five members to which ten more 
were added through a later notification. Its first 
meeting took place on 27 June 1949 and Jathedar 
Balwant Singh Chanarthal, an Akali leader, was 
unanimously elected president. The Board had 
about two hundred gurdwaras under its control. 
For gurdwaras not directly managed by the Board, 
there were local committees under its supervision. 
As PEPSU became part of the Punjab in 1956, the 
Board was also merged with the Shiromaiji 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee on 8 January 
1959. 

M.S.G. 

DHARAM CHAND, son of Lakbmi Chand and 
grandson of Guru Nanak. He is said to have received 
Guru Hargobind when the latter, along with Bhai 
Gurdas and Bhai Bhana, went to Kartarpur. Guru 
Hargobind made him an offering of a horse and 
five hundred gold mohars. 

D.S. 

DHARAM DAS, BHAI, one of the prominent Sikhs 
of the time of Guru Ram Das. He, accompanied by 
some others, once waited upon Guru Ram Das to 
seek instruction. The Guru, according to Bhai Mani 


DHARAM SfftGH 

Singh, Sikhw di Bhagat Mala, advised them to 
be truthful and humble. 

Gr.S, 

DHARAM DHUJA, lit. standard or banner of 
dharma or faith, is the popular name of Akbara 
Nirmal Panth Guru Gobind Singh Ji, a Nirmala 
seminary at Paftala. It was the first permanent centre 
oftheNirmalas established in 1862.,See NIRMAL 
PANCHAITl AKHARA. 

J.S.S. 

DHARAMSALA or dharamsal from Sanskrit 
dharmasala, lit. court oi justice, tribunal, charitable 
asylum, religious asylum, stands in Punjabi for a 
place of worship or the village hospice. 
Dharamsala as a Sikh institution is the precursor 
of gurdwara. They were first set up by Guru Nanak 
wherever he went for the devotees to meet regularly 
to sing praises of the Lord and to discuss matters 
of common concern. The congregations 
assembling therein became saiigats. In the time of 
the successive Gurus, the main dharamsala was 
the one which was the seat of the reigning Guru. 
Physical seva in the dharamsala is a highly prized 
virtue in Sikhism. Besides providing opportunities 
for devotional worship and humble service, 
dharamsalas functioned as religious asylums 
providing food and shelter to travellers and the 
needy. Gurtl Nanak had called this very earth as 
dharamsal, the place for practising dharma or 
religion. After the installation of the Guru Granth 
Sahib in dharamsalas from the seventeenth century 
onward, they came to be called gurdwaras, portals 
of the Guru, 

M.G.S. 

DHARAM SINGH, a cousin of the celebrated Tara 
Sirigb Ghaiba of the Pallevalia misl, participated 
in the campaigns of the Khalsa, fighting against 
Mughal s and Afghans in the second half of the 
eighteenth century. He figured in the conquest of 
Sirhind and partition of the territory by Sikhs in 
January 1764 when he occupied a cluster of 
villages and founded amid them his own Dharam 
Sirighvala. 

s.s.B. 

DHARAM SINGH, of Chitti, 15 km southwest of 
Jalandhar in the Punjab, was one of the associates 
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. DHARAM SINGH, BHAl 

of Bhai Maharaj Singh (d. 1856), leader of anti- 
British revolt in the Punjab during 1848-49. 
Dharam Singh assisted Bhai Maharaj Singh by 
mobilizing help for him in the Doaba region during 
the latter half of 1849. He was arrested along with 
Maharaj Singh on the night of 28 - 29 December 
1849, but managed to escape. However, he was re- 
arrested at Wazirabad in Gujrariwala district and 
was held in custody in Lahore jail. 

M.L.A. 

DHARAM SINGH, BHAl (1666-1708), one of the 
Panj Piare or the Five Beloved, the forerunners of 
Khalsa. came of farming stock. He was the son of 
Bhai Sant Ram of Hastinapur, an ancient town 35 
km northeast of Meerut. Dharam Das, as he was 
originally named, was bom around 1666. He got 
interested in Sikhism quite early and arrived at 
Anandpur in 1698. A few months later came the 
creation of the Khalsa, and Dharam Das was one of 
five beloved sons. After initiation, he became 
Dharam Singh and took part in the battles of 
Anandpur and Chamkaur. He accompanied Bhai 
Daya Singh to the South to deliver Guru Gobind 
Singh’s letter, the Zafarnamah, to Emperor 
Aurarigzib. Dharam Singh, with his small band of 
Sikhs, also fought in the battle of Jajau (8 June 
1707). He accompanied Guru Gobind Singh to 
Nanded and was with him at the time of his death 
on 7 October 1708. Dharam Singh died at Nanded 
soon thereafter. A gurdwara there preserves the 
memory jointly of Bhai Dharam Singh and Bhai 
Daya Singh. 

S.S.A. 

DHARAM SINGH, BHAI (d. 1921) was the 
youngest of the four sons of Bhai Sant Singh of 
Bupdala, in Amritsar district, but the family soon 
shifted to the newly colonized district of Lyallpur. 
Dharam Singh and his elder brother, Ichchhar 
Singh, offered themselves as volunteers for the 
liberation of Gurdwara Janam Asthan at Nankapa 
Sahib. Both joined the Dharovali column which 
was massacred to a man by the hired assassins of 
Naraip Das, the Mahant, on 20 February 1921. See 
NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

DHARM SINGH, SARDAR BAHADUR (1881- 
1933), Sikh philanthropist, was bom to Nattha 


DH4, -- 

Singh of Kopra, in Sialko.t district, now in p a r: | 
on 18 January 1881. Dharam Singh leanpd 
Gurmukhi characters at the village dharam , 
from Bava Narayan Sirigh, passing 'j,n 
matriculation from Khalsa High S c '- 
Gujrariwala, In 1901, he qualified to be a su- 
overseer from Thompson Engineering CotlegJ 
Roorkee, and got a job in Burma. In 1903, he w 
married to Sada Kaur of Sodhra. In 1905 
returned to the Punjab, and took over as a sub 
overseer on the Upper Jehlum Canal, In the Punj .; ' 
he came under the influence of Sant Atar Sirigh 1 2 
Mastuapa. In 1912, he resigned his goverwr,; ■ 
post to become a contractor. He supplied redsto 
for New Delhi buildings, including the secretari 
and the viceregal lodge. In 1928, he received tlJ 
title of Sardar Sahib, followed by Sardar Bahadur 
in 1930. Dharam Sirigh helped humanitariar 
causes and libra!ly contributed to public charity 
For promoting education among the Sikhs, he 
founded a trust called Guru Nanak Vidya Bhaijda;. 

Sardar Dharam Sirigh died in Vienna (Austria 
on 19 June 1933. 

_Jg-S 

DHARO, BHAI, a Sikh of Sultanpur Lodhi and 
soldier by profession, went to Guru Arjan in the 
sarigatofhis town. The Guru gave them his blessing 
(See Akul, BHAI and BHIKHA, BHATT) 
According to Bhai Mani Sirigh, Sikhan diBhagd 
Mala, Guru Arjan advised him to conquer his mind 
as well. 

T.S 

DHAULA, in Sarigrur district of the Punjab, has 
two historical shrines, both dedicated to GuruTegh 
Bahadur. According to tradition, Guru Tegh 
Bahadur riding from Hadiaya to Dhaula arrived at 
the boundary between the two villages when his 
horse suddenly stopped, refusing to enter the field, 
of Dhaula. The Guru then turned west and arrived 
at the dhab, or pond, of Sohival where he made his 
ablutions. 

GURDWARA ARISAR, near Hadiaya on the 
Bamala-Bathinda highway marks the spot where 
the Guru’s horse had stubbornly stopped. 
GURDWARA SAHIB PATSHAHI NAUMI 
SOHIVAL, locally called Sohiapa Sahib. This is 1 
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■hed for administration to Gurdwara Guru Sar 
Ska at Hadiaya. 

r ‘ lire 


PHILLI MANUAL, BHAI 

Anandpur where the Guru graciously pardoned Har 
Gopal and instructed them in the virtue of ardas or 
prayer and in the Sikh code of ethics. 


: ^jjNKAL SINGH (d. 1844), a drill-naik in the 
y 0 f the East India Company who deserted the 
, of the British and joined the Sikh army 
about 1805. In 1828-29, he was given command 
- e giment composed mainly ofPurbia deserters 
from the East India Company and a few Sikhs. 
♦Subsequently, he was promoted general who took 
on important part in the military administration of 
Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh. As a regimental 
comm ander, Dhaurikal Sirigh participated in 
various military campaigns. His troops were 
stationed at Hazara in 1844 when he was ordered 
to move to Muzaffarabad to reduce the rebels who 
had risen in support of Ghulam Mohi ud-Din, the 
governor of Kashmir. He secured some initial 
success against the rebels, but eventually fell in 
fighting. 

GI.S. 

pHERA SINGH, BHAI (1890-1921), was bom on 
29 August 1890, the son of Bhai Jaimal Sirigh of 
Paijdori Nijjarari, in Jalandhar district. He never 
married and led a simple life of honest hard labour 
until his martyrdom as a member of the jatha that 
was massacred in the Gurdwara Janam Asthan at 
Nankapa Sahib on the morning of 20 February 
1921. riteNANK ANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 


PHESl, BHAI, and Bhai Jodh, both Brahmans 
converted to Sikhism, once came to Guru Arjan 
who advised them that one does not become a 
Brabmap by birth in a particular family. He who 
meditates on Brahman is a true Brahman. 


T.S. 

DHIAN SINGH (d. 1705), a devoted Sikh of the 
time of Guru Gobind Sirigh who fell a martyr in 
the battle of Cbamkaur (7 December 1705), 

M.G.S. 

DHIAN SINGH, resident of the village of Majri 
near Chamkaur in present-day Ropar district of 
the Punjab, was a devoted Sikh of the time of Guru 
Gobind Sirigh (1666-1708). According to Gur 
RatanMai(Sau Sakhl), Dhian Sirigh took Har Gopal 
and his father Bishambhar Das of Ujjain to 


P.S.P. 

DHIAN SINGH, RAJA (1796-1843), the second 
son of Miari Kishora Sirigh Pogra, was bom on 22 
August 1796, He was presented before Ranjit 
Sirigh at Rohtas in 1812 by his elder brother, Gulab 
Sirigh, and was given employment as a trooper. 
Dhian Sirigh, by his impressive bearing, polished 
manner and adroitness, steadily rose in the 
Maharaja’s favour and, in 1818,rep]acedJamadar 
Khushal Sirigh as deorhldarox chamberlain to the 
royal household. Dhian Sirigh received from the 
Maharaja endless favours. He was granted a large 
number of jagirs in the hilly country of Jammu 
and created Raja in 1822. On 20 June 1827, he 
was given the title of Raja-i-Rajgan Raja Kalari 
Bahadur. He became the principal minister of the 
Maharaja and the most powerful person in the 
Kingdom after him. The highest distinction came 
on 21 June 1839 when Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh 
proclaimed in the presence of the entire court and 
the army stationed in Lahore that he had granted 
full powers to Prince Khapak Sirigh, over all his 
dominions and troops, and that the Prince had 
chosen Dhian Sirigh to be his Wazir. The Maharaja 
also conferred upon Dhian Sirigh the title of Naib- 
us-Salatnat-i-‘Azamat, Khairkbwah-i-Samimi-i- 
Daulat-i-Sirkar-i-Kubra, Wazir-i-’Azam, Dastur-i- 
Mu’azzam, Mukhtar-i-Mulk. 

On the morning of the funeral of the Maharaja, 
28 June 1839, Dhian Sirigh expressed his intention 
to immolate himself on the late monarch’s pyre 
but was dissuaded. However, he was soon found at 
the centre of courtly intrigue. He plotted against 
Kharak Sirigh and killed Chet Sirigh on 9 October 
1839. He shifted loyalty more then once and 
shifted to Jammu in 1840 as a tactical withdrawal 
but he continued to conspire and returned to 
Lahore when Sher Sirigh was proclaimed Maharaja 
of the Punjab. On 15 September 1843 he was shot 
dead by the Sandhanvalias. 

K.J.S. 

PHILLI MANPAL, BHAI, was a devoted Sikh of 
the time of Guru Arjan. It is said that he reported to 
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the Guru about some unscruplous people 
composing hymns using the pseudonym Nanak. 
This was one of the reasons, according to one view, 
that Guru Arjan decided to codify the gurbani 

T.S. 

PHILVAN, a small village in Lahore district, is 
sacred to Guru Hargobind. Gurdwara Patshahi VI 
on the eastern outskirts of the village marks the 
site where the Guru stayed under a pipahres during 
his visit to the village. 

M.G.S. 

PHILVAN, village 25 km from Bamala, is sacred 
to Guru Te gh Bahadur, who, according to local 
tradition, stayed here for several months in the 
course of one of his journeys across the Malva 
country. Gurdwara Patshahi Nauviri, 
commemorating his visit, is on the southeastern 
outskirts of the village. 

M.G.S. 

PHILVAN KALAN, village 5 km southeast of Kot 
Kapfira in Faridkol district of the Punjab, was the 
abode of Sodhi Kaulnaip, a descendant of Guru 
Arjan’s elder brother, Prithi Chand. According to 
Bhai Santokh Singh, Sri Gut Pratap Suraj Granth, 
Guru Gobind Singh came here when Chaudhari 
Kapura refused to assist him against the pursuing 
army from Sirhind. Here, at the suggestion of Sodhi 
Kaul, the Guru discarded the blue attire he had put 
on at Machhivara as a disguise. Gurdwara 
Godavarisar, marking the site where Guru Gobind 
Singh had put up. 

M.G.S. 

DHINGA, BHAI, a barber by profession, became a 
follower of Guru Nanak. He once came to Guru 
Arigad (1502-52), and sought instruction. The latter 
advised him to ever remember God. 

Gn.s. 

PHINGAR, BHAI, a carpenter, was a devoted Sikh 
of the time of Guru Hargobind (1595-1644). 
According to Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhan di Bhagat 
Mata, Bhai Phingar, along with Bhai Maddu, a 
fellow-worker in the craft, came to serve at the 
Guru’s feet. They served the Guru and the sahgat 
in various ways. Both of them died the same day. 
Guru Hargobind attended their cremation in person. 

B.s. 


DHCfe 

PHIRA, BHAI, a devoted Sikh of the time oFG^- 
Hargobind, was a resident of Ujjain. He used u 
visit Amritsar twice a year to make obeisance i, 
the Guru. Once, records Bhai Mani Singh, Sj/,^ 
di Bhagat Mala, he begged Guru Hargobind 
enlighLen him about the qualities of a true saint 
Guru Hargobind recalled Guru Arjan’s slok &{Go 
1357) which defines a man of God. This slojL 
defines him as one who everremembers God, love- 
all, hates none, considers joys and sorrows the sai- 
and is free from worldly attachment. According to" 
Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, BhaiPhira, along with' 
his brother, Hira, took part in the battle of Amritsar 

B.S. 

PHIR MALL (1627-1677), the elder son of Baba 
Gurditta and a grandson of Guru Hargobind, was 
bom at Kartarpur, now in Jalandhar district of the 
Punjab, on 10 January 1627, He remained stubborn 
throughout his life. He stayed behind in Kartarpur 
when Guru Hargobind moved along with the family 
to Kiratpur. He did not go there even at the death 
of his father, nor did he part with the original 
volume of the Adi Granth which had been left at 
Kartarpur at the time of Guru Hargobind’s 
migration to Kiratpur and which had to be recited 
as part of the rites. When Guru Hargobind named 
Har Rai, his (Phir Mali’s) younger brother, as his 
successor in the spiritual line, he set up a rival 
seat. He made friends with Ram Rai and together 
continued to conspire. After the death of Guru Har 
Krishan, he installed himself at Bakala as his 
successor. He also conspired against Guru Tegh 
Bahadur and tried to harm him. 

A few months after the martyrdom of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, Phir Mall was also summoned to 
Pelhi by Emperor Aurarigzib and was imprisoned 
in the Fort at Rapthambhor, where he died on 16 
November 1677. His descendants, the Sodbis of 
Kartarpur, are still in possession of the original 
copy of the Adi Granth prepared under the direction 
of Guru Arjan. 

MX 

DHUAN, Punjabi for smoke, is a term which is 
particularly used for seats of certain monkish orders 
where a fire is perennially kept alive. In the Sikh 
context, it is employed for the four branches of 
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| sikhs established by Baba Gurditta (1613- 
:■- v dhuaris are generally known after their 
tJ - ve heads who were initially assigned to 
■ t regions in north India for preaching the 
of Sikhism. See UD ASlS; ALMAST, BHAl; 
gfjj H ASNA; GOIND, BH AT; and PHUL, BHAl 

M.G.S. 

,, ; pi in Assam, is sacred to the memory of 
(;urfl uanak and of Guru Tegh Bahadur. The latter 
Dhubft in early March 1670 and put up at 
i spot overlooking the river and now marked by 
tiurdwara Guru Tegh B ahadur Ji He brought about 
peace between the warring armies of Raja Ram 
Sjj se nt from Delhi and of the Ahom chief. To 
celebrate the happy conclusion of a dreaded 
. • : ,lition, he, with the help of Raja Ram Singh’s 
troops, had a high mound constructed, each soldier 
contributing five shieldfuls of earth. 

M.G.S. 

DHUNI, from Skt. dhvani meaning sound, echo, 
noise, voice, tone, tune, thunder, stands in Punjabi 
generally for sound and tune. In the Guru Granth 
Sahib, the term appears in the sense of tune at the 
head of 9 of the 22 vars (odes) under different ragas 
or musical measures. Directions with regard to the 
tunes in which those vars were meant to be sung 
were recorded by Guru Arjan when compiling the 
Holy Book. Some scholars assert that these dhrnis 
were added in the Holy Book under the direction 
of Guru Hargobind, but this view is not general ly 
accepted. 

M.G.S. 

DHUPIA, from Skt dhupa or incense, means 
incense-burner, i.e. a temple functionary whose 
duty it is to bum incense before the deity at 
appointed hours especially during the arati ritual. 
Though the ritual as such is rejected in Sikhism, 
the burning of incense and use of flowers and 
perfumes in gurdwaras as freshener of air are not 
prohibited. Shrines attracting large gatherings of 
devotees may have dhupiasm their establishment, 
but generally this function may be performed by 
any one. 

M.G.S. 

DIAL DAS, son of Gaura and grandson of the 
celebrated Bhai Bhagatu, lived at Bhuchcho, now 


DIAL SINGH, BHAl 

in Bajhiijda district of the Punjab, at the time of 
Guru Gobind Singh’s journey through those parts 
in 1706. At the village of Bhagu, Dial Das took 
the rites of amrit at the hands of the Guru and 
received the name of Dial Singh. He is said to have 
once sold his gold ring to serve food to the Sikhs. 

P.S.P. 

DIAL DAS, BHAl or Bhai Diala (d, 1675), martyr 
to the Sikh faith, was, according to Shahid Bilas 
Bhai Marti Singh, the son of Mai Das and an elder 
brother of Bhai Mani Ram. He was a prominent 
Sikh of his time and was in the train of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur during his journey across the eastern parts 
in 1665-70. He looked after the Guru’s family at 
Patna when the Guru proceeded further east. He 
was arrested along with Guru Tegh Bahadur and 
was boiled to death in a heated cauldron of water 
on 11 November 1675. 

A.C.B. 

DIALPURA BHAI KA, village in Ba.thinda district 
of the Punjab, named after its founder, Bhai Dial 
Singh, a grandson of Bhai Rupa (1614-1709), 
claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara Zafamamah 
Sahib Patshahi X. According to local tradition, 
Guru Gobind Sirigh, during his stay at Dina in 
December 1705, retired during the day to a grove 
around a pool of water which stood at the site 
marked by the present gurdwara. Here he composed 
the Zafamamah or the Letter of Victory, which he 
sent to Emperor Aurarigzib in the south. 

M.G.S, 

DIAL,RAJA(d, 1691), ofBijhajval, allied himself 
with Alif Khan, the Mughal commander, 
despatched by the viceroy of Jammu, to exact 
tribute from the hill chieftains. The hill princes 
sought Guru Gobind Singh’s help and in the battle 
at Nadaui) on 20 March 1691. Raja Dial fell to a 
shot from the Guru. 

' ^ - __ K.S.T. 

DIAL SINGH, BHAI (1860-1921) was the son of 
Bhai Deva Singh of Gbasi.tpur village, in Amritsar 
district. He enlisted in an infantry battalion at 
Poona in his early youth. He served for 20 years 
and had received a gallantry award. Dial Singh 
had married but had no offspring. He offered 
himself as a volunteer for the jatba of Bhai 
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Lachhmaij Singh ofDharovali and fell a martyr at 
Nankana Sahib on 20 February 1921. See 
NANKA1MA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.S.G. 

D1KKH, village in Batbipda district of the Punjab, 
is sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur, who visited it_ 
during his travels in these parts. According to Sakhi 
Pothl an humble Sikh entreated the Guru to put 
up in his house. The Guru accepted his invitation 
and blessed him. A memorial platform raised in 
honour of the Guru towards west of the village got 
buried under sand and was uncovered in 1917. 

M.G.S. 

DILAWAR KHAN, a Mughal chief, who during 
the closing years of seventeenth century sent his 
son, Khanzada in Guru Gobind Singh’s Bachitra 
Nafak, as head of an imperial expedition to exact 
tribute from the Guru. The young commander, 
marching with alacrity, reached the vicinity of 
Anandpur at midnight and intended to surprise 
the town. But the Guru was alerted by his 
chamberlain, Alam Chand, and the Sikhs, putting 
on their armour, rushed out to meet the invaders. 
The Mughal force was completely unnerved at the 
suddenness of the Sikhs’ movement and beat a 
hasty retreat without giving battle. The Khan fled 
deserting the field. 

B.S. 

DINA, village in present-day Faridkot district of 
the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Gobind Singh, who 
stayed here for a few days after evacuating 
Anandpur in December 1705. Chaudhari Shamir 
and Lakhmir, grandsons of the local chief, Rai 
Jodh, served the Guru with devotion. A few 
hundred warriors from the surrounding areas also 
joined Guru Gobind Singh. It was from Dina that 
the Guru despatched his famous Zafarnamah to 
Emperor Aurahgzib. The place mentioned in the 
Zafarnamah is, however, Kangar, 2 km south of 
Dina. The commemorative shrine established here 
was named Gurdwara Lohgarh Sahib. 

Gn.S. 

DINA NATH, DIWAN (1795-1857), civil 
administrator and counsellor of considerable 
influence at the Sikh court, was the son of a 
Kashmiri Pandit, Bakht Mall, who had migrated 


to Delhi during the oppressive rule of the Afgjp 
governors. In 1815, at the instance of Diwan Gan - 
Ram, a close relative, Maharaja Raijjlt Siring 
invited Dina Nath to Lahore and offered him ^ 
post of mutsaddi or writer, in the department 
military accounts. In 1826, when Diwan (A ■ 
Ram died, Dina Nath succeeded him as the head c.- 
military accounts department and keeper ofthe 
privy seal. In 1834, he was made the head of th' . 
civil and finance office and conferred upon him 
in 1838, the honorary title of Diwan. 

In the turbulent days following Rarijlt Sing! 
death, he refused to take sides and retained 
position at the court. After the Anglo-Sikh war of 
1845-46, the British nominated him a member of 
the Council of Regency. In November 1847, the 
title of the Raja of Kalanaur, with a jaglr word, 
20,000 rupees annually, was conferred upon him. 
After the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, Dlnj 
Nath served under the British. Diwan Dina Nath 
died at Lahore in 1857. 

H.R.O. 

DINA NATH, PAljlpIT (b. 1888), active support® 
of and participant in the Sikh Gurdwaras reform 
movement 1920-25, was bom in 1888, the son of 
Papdit Bal Krishan of Amritsar. He joined the Indian 
National Congress in 1907 and became secretary 
of the Amritsar District Congress Committee in 
1920. He joined the Akali agitation for the 
restoration of the keys of the toshakhana of the 
Darbar Sahib. He suffered five months rigorous 
imprisonment and a fine of 10,000/- for this. 

Aj.S.L. 

DIN-RAIN, lit. (din + rain) day and night, is the 
title (din-raim) of a single 4-stanza hymn by Guru 
Aijan Dev in the Majh measure (GG, 136-37). The 
composition evidently follows the prosodic vogue 
of inscribing verses to kal-krama (process of time) 
and its theme is praise of, surrender to, and love of 
God, Writing in the first person and in 
conversational style mixed with soliloquy, Guru 
Arjan expresses the soul’s yearning for reunion 
with the Lord besides panegyrizing the Timeless, 
Merciful, True Creator. Besides this title, the term 
also appears requently in gurbapi which impesses 
upon the significance of ever remembering God. 

M.G.S* 
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DIFU-iBA 


- ^ gHAt a JatJ of Deu clan, once came along 
J I^at Naraip Das and Bhai Bula lo Guru Angad 
• - 04 - 52 ) and begged to be instructed how to get 
i from the cycle of birth and death. The 
"jj according to Bhai Mani Singh. Sikhaii di 
qLjLgtMaffi, told them to follow the bhaktimarga. 

Gn.S. 

rHPA, BHAI, resident of the village of Palla in 
-csent-day Kapurthala district of the Punjab, has 
■i , ; listed by Bhai Gurdas, amongst the leading 
iikhs of the time of Guru Amar Das. See RAMU, 
BIIAI 

b.s.d. 

DIpA, BHAI, was a devoted Sikh of Guru Arjan’s 
time (Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI. 22). He zealously 
jgjyed in the Guru ka Larigar. He took the last turn 
jjjjd ate what was left over. He served with devotion 
- body who came to see the Guru. Bhai Dtpa 
was appointed a masand to spread the Guru’s 
message. 

T.S. 

DIpALPUR, in Montgomery (or Sahiwal) district 
of Pakistan, was, according to Miharban Janam 
Sakhi visited by Guru Nanak on his way back 
from Pakpattan to Talvapdi According to local 
tradition, the Guru sat under a dead pipali ree on 
the southeastern outskirts of the town. The tree 
foliated. Guru Nanak is also said to have cured a 
leper named Nuri or Naurariga. The pipal tree and 
the grave of Naurariga still existed near the 
Gurdwara Pahili Patshahi, Dipalpur, in 1947. 

M.G.S. 

DIP SINGH SHAHID, BABA (1682-1757), founder 
of the Shahid misl or principality as well as ofthe 
Damdami Taksal, was bom in 1682, the son of 
Bhai Bbagata, a Sikh of PahuvipqS, 40 km southwest 
of Amritsar. He received the vows of the Khalsa at 
Anandpur where he stayed for some time to study 
the sacred texts under Bhai Mani Singh. He 
rejoined Guru Gobind Sirigh at Talvaqdi Sabo in 
1706 and, after the latter’s departure for the South, 
stayed on there. He, at the head of a small group of 
warriors, joined Banda Singh Bahadur but left him 
in 1714 when the Tatt Khalsa rose against him 
(Banda Singh). Retiring to Damdama Sahib at 
Talvandi Sabo with his band of warriors, he 


resumed his study and teaching of the Scripture 
and training in martial skills. In 1726, he had four 
copies of the Guru Granth Sahib made from the 
recension prepared earlier by Bhai Mani Singh 
under the supervision of Guru Gobind Singh. In 
1732, he went to the rescue of Sardar Ala Sirigh 
who had been besieged in Bamala by Manjh and 
Bhajti Rajputs in collaboration with the faujdaroi 
Jalandhar and the Nawab of Malerkotla. In 1733, 
Dip Sirigh joined Nawab Kapflr Sirigh at Amritsar 
to form the Dal Khalsa. Dip Sirigh, now reverently 
called Baba, was given the command of one ofthe 
five jathas of the Buddha Dal which in 1748 were 
re-designated misls. It came to be known as Shahid 
/mis/after its founder met with the death of a martyr 
(shahid, in Punjabi). Shahid mis] had its sphere of 
influence south of the River Sutlej and Dip Singh’s 
headquarters remained atTalvapdi Sabo. The tower 
in which he lived still stands next to the Takht Sri 
Damdama Sahib. 

In 1757 when he leamt of the desecration of 
the Harimander Sahib by Jahan Khan, he set out 
with his jatha towards the Holy City, Many Sikhs 
joined him on the way so that when he arrived at 
Tam Taran he had at his command a force of 5,000 
men, Jahan Khan’s troops lay in wait for them near 
Gohlvar village, 8 km ahead. They baned their 
way and a fierce action took place. Dip Sirigh 
suffered grave injury near Ramsar: so strong was 
his resolve to reach the holy precincts that he 
carried on the battle until he fell dead in the close 
vicinity of the Harimandar. This was on 11 
November 1757. A legend grew that it was Baba 
Dip Singh’s headless body holding his severed 
head on his left hand and wielding his khapdd, 
double-edged sword, with his right hand that had 
fought on until he had redeemed his pledge to 
liberate the holy shrine. Two shrines now 
commemorate the martyr at places where he fell 
and where he was cremated. 

K.S.T. 

DIRHBA, an old town 30 km southeast of Sarigrur 
in the Punjab, has a historical shrine 
commemorating the visit of Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
It is known as Gurdwara Sahib Patshahi IX. 

M.G.S. 
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D1TT SINGH, Giani 

DITT SINGH, Giani (1853-1901), scholar, poet and 
journalist, was an eminent Singh Sabha reformer 
and editor. He was bom on 21 April 1853 at Kalaur, 
a village in Patiala district_of the Punjab. His 
ancestral village was Jhalliari, near Chamkaur 
Sahib, but his father, Divan_Sirigb, had migrated to 
his wife’s village, Kalaur. Divan Sirigh, a Ravidasia 
by caste and a weaver by trade, was a religious- 
minded person who had earned the title of Sant for 
his piety. Himself an admirer of the Gulabdasi sect, 
he sent Ditt Singh, at the age of nine, to study 
under Sant Gurbakhsh Singh Gulabdasi in Tior, in 
Ropar district, where he studied Gurmukhi, 
prosody, Vedanta and NitiSastra, At the age of lb- 
17, he shifted to the main Gulabdasi centre at 
Chattbiarivala, in Lahore district. Formally initiated 
into the sect by Sant Desa Singh, he became a 
Gulabdasi preacher. Not long afterwards, he came 
under the influence of Bhai Jawahir Sirigh, and 
joined the Arya Samaj. Soon, however, both of 
them were drawn into the Sikh fold through Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh, then an active figure in the Singh 
Sabha movement, Giani Ditt Singh contributed to 
Khalsa Akhbar., a weekly started in 1886, and soon 
became its edition. He had passed the Gyani 
examination the same year and had been appointed 
a teacher at the Oriental College. In his hands the 
Khalsa Akhbar became an efficient and powerful 
vehicle for the spread of Singh Sabha ideology. 
When the Khalsa Diwan Amritsar had Bhai 
Gurmukh Singh excommunicated, under the seal 
- of the Golden Temple, in March 1887. Ditt Sirigh 
brought out, on 16 April 1887, a special supplement 
of his Khalsa Akhbar in which appeared a part of 
his Svapan Na.tak or Dream Play, a thinly-veiled 
satire, ridiculing the Amritsar leaders and their 
supporters. A defamation suit was filed against 
Giani Ditt Sirigh. The case dragged on for over a 
year, imposing severe financial hardship on the 
Khalsa Akhbar. It was finally closed down in 1889. 
Bhai Gurmukh Sirigh, however, secured, through 
Bhai Kahn Sirigh, help from the Maharaja of Nabha 
and the Khalsa Akhbar recommenced publication 
on 1 May 1893, Editorship was again entrusted to 
Ditt Sirigh. Ditt Sirigh also helped Bhagat 
lakshman Sirigh to Launch from Lahore on 5 
January 1899 a weekly in English. 


Div.y, 

Giani Ditt Sirigh and Jawahir Sirigh, sever, 
their link with Aiya Samaj on 25 November | 
when Pandi t Guru Dutt and Lala Murll Dhar 
disparagingly about the Sikh Gurus. This hurt ih 
feelings of Giani Ditt Sirigh and Jawahir S : ' 
and they left the Arya Samaj for good. They joincij 
hands with Bhai Gurmukh Sirigh and threV 
themselves whole heartedly into the Sirigh Sabhl 
work. Giani Ditt Sirigh wielded a powerful pjj 
and was equally at home in prose as well as - 
verse. He wrote more than forty books and 
pamphlets on Sikh theology and history and < • 
current polemics. Well known among his worki 
are; Guru Nanak Prabodh, Guru Arjan Chan'ttar 
Dambh Bidaran, Durga Prabodh, Panth Prabodh 
Raj Prabodh, Mera ate Sadhu Daya Band j 
Sambad, Naqli Sikh Prabodh and Panth SudhSt 
Binai Pa tear. He also published accounts of tfce 
martyrdoms of Tara Sirigh of Van, Subeg Sirigh. 
Matab Sirigh Mirarikofra, Taru Sirigh and BotS 
Sirigh. 

Ditt Singh’s marriage took place in Lahore in 
1880 according to Sikh rites. His wife, Bishan Kau: 
shared his religious zeal and the couple had two 
children, a son and a deaughter. Heavy work 
adversely affected his health. He fell seriously ill 
and died at Lahore on 6 September 1901, Notable 
memorials honouring his name have been Giani 
Ditt Sirigh Khalsa Boarding House in Lahore ami 
Bhai Ditt Sirigh Library at Sikh Kanya 
Mahavidyala Firozpur. 

Gd.S. 

DIvALI, festival of lights (from Sanskrit dipmali 
or dipavali meaning row of lamps or nocturnal 
illumination), is observed all over India on 
amivasya, the last day of the dark half of the lunar 
month of Kartika (October-November). In its 
earliest form, it was regarded as a means to ward 
off, expel or appease the malignant spirits of 
darkness and ill-luck. The festival is usually linked 
with the return to Ayodhya of Rama at the end ol 
his fourteen-year exile. For the Hindus it is also an 
occasion for the worship of Lak$mi, the goddess o) 
good fortune, beauty and wealth. Among the Sikhs, 
Divali came to have special significance from the 
day the town of Amritsar was illuminated on the 
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_ — 

jt of Guru Hargobind (1595-1644) who kirtan, two Zan/kprescribed for the service, Rahrasi 

n held captive in the Fort at Gwalior under and the Kirtan Sohila are recited. At the central 

-of Mughal emperor, Jahangir. Henceforth shrine at Amritsar, the Harimandar, the divan 

' 'like Vaisakb; became a day of pilgrimage remains in session continuously from early hours 

• , sc at of the Gurus. Bhai Gurdas, in his Varan, of the morning till late in the evening, with kirtan 

' re f er s to the illumination of the Harimander. being recited uninterruptedly. Special divans are 

. the turbulent eighteenth century it was held to mark important anniversaries on the Sikh 

ia ry for the roaming warrior-bands of Sikhs calendar and social events in families. The format 

' Converge upon Amritsar braving all hazards to allows for variations to suit the occasion, but one 

finite Dlvall It was for his endeavour to hold binding condition is that the congregation occurs 

a congregation at Amritsar that Bhai Mani in the presence of the Guru Grantb Sahib. 

• }, was put to death under the imperial fiat. T.S. 

S.S.V.B. DIVAN CHAND, MISR (d. 1825), a general in 

n|V\K implying royal court in Persian appears as Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s army, was the son of a 

or dlbanu in Guru Nanak’s compositions, Brahman shopkeeper of the village of Gondianvala, 

, -e it stands for both the divine court of justice in Gujranwala district, now in Pakistan. Maharaja 

■nd the law courts of the State. In the Sikh traditi on, Ranjit Singh appointed him a clerk in the accounts 

d/ian has come tomean the court oftheGuru or a section of the ordnance department in 1812, 
aggregation in the name of the Guru. The Guru making him head of that department in 1814. 

was addressed by Sikhs as Sachcha Padshah or Between 1814 and 1825, he was virtually the 

True King whose audience was given the name of commander-in- chief of the armies that conquered 

dlvanoti court. As the office of Guru became vested Multan and Kashmir. Divan Chand was honoured 
in the Guru Granth Sahib, any assembly where the by the Maharaja with the title of Nusrat Jang or 

Sacred Volume was installed has also come to be Victor in War and ZafarJarigox Conquerer in War. 

called divan. Nowadays Sikh social and political In 1820, Divan Chand captured Raiji Sada Kaur’s 

gatherings and conferences, with Scripture fort of Atalgafh, and took Mankera in 1821. He 

presiding over them, are also designated divans. took part in several other campaigns also. 

In Sikh^nrifrrarAscommonly two divansXakt Misr Divan Chatid died of cholera at Lahore 

place daily - one in the morning and the second in on 18 July 1825. 

the evening. In the morning, the service will begin H.R.G. 

with the induction and installation of the Guru DlVAN SINGH, BHAI (1888-1921), one of the 

Granth Sahib. After the ardas or supplicatory Nankana Sahib martyrs, was bom in 1888, the son 

prayer, the Book will be opened to obtain from it of Bhai Hira Singh of PandoriNijjarah, in Jalandhar 

what is called hukam, i.e. the Guru’s command or district. Divan Singh, an illiterate bachelor, made 

lesson for the day. This will be followed by kirtan a name for himself as a wrestler and as an intrepid 

of some hymns if not of the entire Asaki Var. Then fighter. As the Gurdwara reform movement picked 

there will take place katha or exposition of the up momentum, he took the vows of the Khalsa and 

hukam of that morning or of any other hymn from decided to join the jatha marching towards 

the Guru Granth Sahib followed by a discourse or Nankaija Sahib. He was one of those who were 

lecture on Sikh theology or history. Recitation of burnt to death by the hirelings of Mahant Naraip 

the six cantos by the whole assembly from Guru Das. Abe NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

Amar Das’s composition, the Anand, and of the G.S.G. 

last sloka of the Japu, ardas, proclamation of the ' DIVAN SINGH, BH AI (d. ] 924), one of the martyrs 
hukam from the Guru Granth Sahib and distribution of Jaito Morcha, was bom around 1874, the son of 

of karahprasad or communion will bring the divan Sahib Sirigh of Mahingarval in Hoshiarpur district 

to a conclusion. At the evening divan,' besides ofthe Punjab. As he grew up, he joined government 
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service in the railways and was an assistant engineer 
when he resigned in protest against the deposition 
of Maharaja Ripudaman Singh ofNabha in July 
1923, and became an activist in the Akali 
movement. When the Akalis decided to lead 500- 
strong shahidi jathasXo Jaito, Divan Singh offered 
himself as a volunteer, but he joined the Jatha at 
Bar art its last hatting-point before reaching Jaito 
on 21 February 1924, As the Nabha State army 
opened fire on them, Divan Singh was hit by a 
bullet in the head and died on the spot near Tibbi 
Sahib, about a furlong short of the destination, 
Gurdwara Gahgsar Sahib. 

G.S.G. 

DIVAN SINGH RAMGARHIA (d. 1834), soldier 
and jagirdar'm Sikh times, was son of Tara Singh 
(d. 1759) and nephew of Jassa Singh Ramgarhia. 
As a young man, he built for himself a fort near 
Qadiari and named it Thakargarh. With a garrison 
of 1400 horsemen, he fixed his residence in it. 
When on the death in 1816 of his cousin, Jodh 
Singh, there was a dispute about the family estate 
and Maharaja Ranjit Singh tried to intervene, he 
fled to Patiala. Eventually, he submitted to 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and was granted a handsome 
jagir. He was sent in command of about 1,000 men 
to Baramula cantonment in Kashmir, a difficult 
hill post on the road to Srinagar. He remained on 
duty in Baramula cantonment until he died in 
1834. 

J.R.G. 

DOABA REGION of the Punjab lying between 30°- 
57’to 32°-7’North latitudes and 75°-4’to 76°-30’ 
East longitudes, and bounded by the Himalayas 
on the east, and by the Beas on the north and the 
west, and the Sutlej on the south, embracing the 
present districts of Jalandhar, Hoshiarpur, Navah 
Shahar and Kapurtbala, is a distinct geographical 
region by virtue of its interfluvial character, its 
distinctive cultural identity and its recognition as 
such in geographical and historical literature. It is 
also known as Bist Doab or Jalandhar Doab. With 
an area of 8,915 square kilometres, Doaba has 24 
towns and 3,580 villages. With a population of 
well over four million, it is one of the densely 
populated regions of the Punjab. The upland plain 


l *'t 

covering about two-thirds of the total area J 
ranging in elevation from 270 to 300 metres s.: 
sea level, is by virtue of its alluvial soil the m ] 
fertile and thickly populated. It has therefore foj. I 
the focus of main historical events, pol 
acitivity and economic development. The 
lying flood plains along the two rivers, ]oc a || 
called bet, with profusion of wild grasses ar'J 
scrubs, are not suitable for regular and intensi-' 
cultivation and are therefore sparsely populate : 
The foothill plain ranging in elevation from 
to 470 metres and lying along the Sivalik foothilB 
is dissected by numerous seasonal streams ca|| r ' 
cbos. This zone lies between the upland plain r 
the west and the economically backward : 
sparsely populated hilly tract known as ka^j v , 
the east. 

Doaba with its sturdy, hardwor 
population holds a place of pride in Sikh histor,-. 
Guru Nanak’s connection with one of its ancient 
towns, Sultanpur Lodhi, the founding of Kartarpi: 
by Guru Arjan and the travels of the fifth, sixth, 
seventh and the ninth Gurus through the length 
and breadth of the region resulted in the early 
spread of Sikhism in the area. Being on the old 
route from the northwest to Delhi, it had to ba¬ 
the brunt of successive invasions. At the same time, 
it, along with the districts of the centra! Punjn, 
collectively known as Majha, was a recruiting and 
training ground for the Sikh warriors during the 
eighteenth century. At the close of the nineteenth 
century and at the beginning of the twentieth, Sikhs 
of the Doaba were among the first to migrate to 
Canada and the United States of America where 
they were in the forefront of the Ghadr movement 
The Babar Akali movement of the 1920’s was 
almost exclusively sustained by Doaba Sikhs. 

S.M 

POP, village in Faridkot district of the Punjab, is 
sacred to Guru Gobind Singh, who visited here 
during his journey westward from Dina in 
December 1705. According to local tradition, Gum 
Hargobind had also been here during his travels 
through the Malva country. Gurdwara Dhaulsar 
Patshahi Chhenmi te Dasmi is dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind and Guru Gobind Singh. 

M.C.S. 
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■ ( ip*{A 

village near Samaija in the Punjab, is 
’'' •red to Guru Tegh Bahadur who visited it during 
"his travels through the Malva region. A 
• orra raised as a memorial to the Guru’s visit 
P as rc p] ac ed by the present Gurdwara Patshahi IX 
"' ihe beginning of the twentieth century. An old 
- j tree under which Guru Tegh Bahadur is 
K'lieved to have sat still exists. 

Gn.S. 

PORAHA, an old village along the Grand Trunk 
[toad 20 km east of Ludhiana, claims an historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Damdama Sahib Patshahi 
Chtievtri, sacred to Guru Hargobind, who is said to 
home encamped here for a night travelling hack 
from the Gwalior Fort. 

M.G.S. 

DOST MUHAMMAD KHAN, Amir (1791-1863), 
mier of Kabul and Qandahar, was the son of Painda 
:Chan (executed 1799), the Barakzai chief. Dost 
Muhammad’s first engagement with the Sikhs was 
at Aftock which lasted three months and in which 
he was badly mauled. As a result of the fighting 
among the members of the Durrani and Barakzai 
families, Dost Muhammad finally established 
himself in 1823 in Kabul, Kashmir having been 
lost to the Sikhs in 1819. In 1833, Shah Shuja’ 
attempted to regain his Afghanistan throne, but 
was defeated. In 1834, Maharaja Rapjit Singh 
annexed Peshawar. Dost Muhammad Khan, 
resolved to recover the city, marched with an army 
to the Khaibar Pass in 1835, but retired towards 
Kabul without a fight. Dost Muhammad led out 
another expedition in 1837, and a fierce 
engagement took_place at Jamrud in which the 
Sikh general, Hari Singh Nalva, was killed , but 
the fort of Jamrud remained in the possession of 
the Sikhs. His overtures to the British failed and 
they replaceed Shah Shuja’ on the Kabul throne. 
Dost Muhammad was defeated and exiled to 
Calcutta in November 1839. He was set free in 
November 1842, and re- established on the throne 
of Kabul. Dost Muhammad thereafter maintained 
cordial relations with the Sikhs. 

Dost Muhammad Khan died at Herat on 9 June 
1863. 

S.S.B. 


DUBUIGNON, ROBERT WALTER, DE TALBOT 
(1809-1868), a French adventurer who obtained 
employment in the Sikh court through the good 
offices of General Ventura, and was assigned to 
General Allard as aide de-camp. He left the service 
after about a year. He died at Ludhiaija in 1868. 

GI.S. 

DUPDHI, a village in Kuruksetra district of 
Haryana, has a historical shrine, Gurdwara Diofhi 
Sahib, dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur. The 
villagers in fact invited the Guru to their village to 
expiate a misdemeanour they had committed. The 
Guru visited the village and blessed them. 

M.G.S. 

DUDDUN RAM, a saintly person of Pandorj, in 
present-day Amritsar district of the Punjab. He gave 
shelter in his </e/aat Pandori to some Sikh women 
and children when the Sikhs were being hounded 
out in 1760 by the joint forces of Sirhind, Multan 
and Lahore under the orders of Ahmad Shah. A 
Niranjania informed the Mughal scouts, who 
searched the dera. As no Sikhs were apprehended 
inside the </era, Dudduh Ram and his disciples 
were tortured, but they gave out nothing. When 
the Sikhs were captured, in the adjoining fields, 
Dudduh Ram and some others tried to intercede 
on their behalf but to no avail. 

D.S. 

PUGGHRI, 5 km east ofChamkaur Sahib in Ropar 
district of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh. Guru Gobind 
Singh passed through this village on his way to 
Chamkaur on 6 December 1705, after leaving 
Anandpur. It had also been visited by his 
predecessor, Guru Tegh Bahadur. Gurdwara 
Patshahi 9 and 10, commemorates the visits of the 
Gurus, 

M.G.S. 

DUKH BHANJANl BERl Set-AMRITSAR 
DULA SINGH (d. 1857), son of Khushal Singh, 
was a cavalry officer in the Sikh army. He was most 
of the time employed on the Afghan frontier, and 
once received severe wounds in the expedition 
against Dost Muhammad Khan. This forced him 
to retire from active service while still a young 
man. 
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Dula Singh died in 1S57 at Kalasvala, in 
Sialkot district, 

G.S.N. 

DULEEP SINGH, MAHARAJA (1838-1893), the 
last Sikh sovereign of the Punjab, was born at 
Lahore on 6 September 1838, the youngest son of 
Mahaaraja Raijjlt Singh. On 18 September 1843, 
at the age of five, he was, after the murder of 
Maharaja Sher Singh, proclaimed Maharaja of the 
Punjab with his mother, Maharapi Jind Kaur, as his 
Regent. The country was in a state of disorder and 
the army had become all-powerful. Though Duleep 
Singh attended all the council meetings seated on 
the royal throne, the real authority had passed to 
the cantonment and the military panchayats. After 
the two Anglo-Sikh wars, Punjab was annexed by 
the British and Duleep Singh was deprived of his 
crown and kingdom. 

On 6 April 1849, soon after the annexation, 
the deposed Maharaja Duleep Singh was formally 
introduced to bis new ‘superintendent,’ Dr John 
Login. Duleep Singh was removed from the Punjab 
to Fatehgarh, a small village in Farrukhabad district 
in the then North-West Province, where he arrived 
in February 1850. John Login took a great liking 
to the Maharaja whom he treated like his own son. 
Walter Guise was named his tutor. On 8 March 
1853, Duleep Singh was quietly baptized a 
Christian at a private ceremony at Fatehgarh. On 
19 April 1854, the Maharaja and his party sailed 
for England where he lived in the first instance 
with the Login family. He was presented to Queen 
Victoria who took very favourably to him. In 
January 1861, Duleep Singh visited India, but was 
not permitted to come to the Punjab. He halted at 
Calcutta where his mother, Maharaiji Jind Kaur, 
then living in exile at Kathmandu in Nepal, met 
him after 13 years. Duleep Sirigh took her to 
England where she died on 1 August 1863. 

Maharaja Duleep Sirigh made another trip to 
India in the spring of 1864, with his mother’s ashes 
which, on being disallowed by the British to 
proceed to. the Punjab, he consigned to the River 
Godavari. On his way back, at Alexandria in Egypt, 
on 7 June 1864, he married Bamba Muller, 
daughter of a German merchant, Ludwig Muller. 


On his return to England, the couple lived 1 > 
first few years at Elveden, a sporting ess.. . 
which the Maharaja had got possession 
September 1864. The couple had six childre- 
between the years 1866 and 1879. The JvJaha*- | 
now lived in the extravagant style of Viri,. 
English nobility, incurring heavy debts. He soui.T 
from the India Office enhancement of j\ 
allowances. He claimed from the British 
which belonged to the family prior to t," 
installation of his father as King of Lahore, to 
question of his private properties he pursued • 
the breaking point. To prepare a detailed list ofht 
ancestral estates, Duleep Sirigh sent his soiicitr- 1 
Mr Talbot of Farrer and Co., to Tndia. 

Duleep Sirigh also invited his colIaterB 
Thakur Sirigh Sandharivalia to visit him it 
England. Reaching London in 1884, Thakur S| 
stayed with the Maharaja, at Holland Park. He dail, 
read out from the holy Guru Granth Sahib to ra 
Maharaja and instructed him in the tenets ofth c 
Sikh faith. When in August 1885, Thakur Sirigh 
returned to the Punjab, Duleep Sirigh gave him Rj 
1,000 for distribution of karSh prasad, at the 
Golden Temple, Amritsar. The Maharaja himsdi 
decided to return to his motherland and 1 eft England 
on 31 March 1886 to settle down quietly in Delhi. 
He invited Thakur Sirigh to meet him at Bombay 
and arrange for his reinitiation into Sikhism. The 
government warily stopped him at Aden. This wa; 
the advice it had from Mahamahopadhyaya Sards 
Sir Attar Sirigh of Bbadaup Stung by this insult, ! 
Duleep Sirigh resigned his allowance and forswore 
fealty to the British crown. On 3 June 1886, he left 
for Paris. But before departing from Aden, he had, I 
on 25 May 1886, received the rites of Sikh baptism. I 

The Punjab at this time was astir with rumour. I 
Anticipation filled the air. Reports were studiously 
kept in circulation that Maharaja Duleep Sirigh 
would lead a Russian invasion into India and 
overthrow the British. Maharaja Duleep Sirigh left 
Paris on 21 March 1887 for St. Petersburg (Russia) 
where he tried to seek the help of the Czar. Ariir 
Sirigh who had been with Duleep Sirigh in Russia 
brought from him secret missives including a 
circular letter for the ex-King of Oudh, Holkar, 
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.,j f]£ }Ta a nd the rulers of Patiala, Nabha, Faridkot, 
and Kapurthala. The princes generally 
Implicated in the cause of Duleep Singh were Raja 
plkram Singh of Faridkot, Raja Hira Singh of 
> y :1 a, the Maharaja of Kashmir and Raja Moti 
Singh of Punchh. From Russia Duleep Singh sent 
to fhakur Singh a seal and letter in token of his 
appointment to the office of prime minister. 

But returning from Russia to Paris, Duleep 
Singh had a stroke and remained bedridden for 
three years. Drained financially and destitute of 
friends, he died in his humble hotel room in Paris 
on 22 October 1893. His body was taken to 
Blveden, England, by bis son Prince Victor, where 
it was interred beside the graves of Prince Fredrick 
and Prince Edward. 

P.M.W. 

DULEY, village in Ludhiana district, claims a 
historical shrine called Gurdwara Phalahi Sahib 
Patshahi 10. Guru Gobind Singh halted here awhile 
under a phalahi tree, while travelling from Alamgir 
to Jodbari at the close of 1705. 

M.G.S. 

pUMELL village 18 km north of Phagwapa in the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Hargobind who, 
according to local tradition, visited here on 11 
Chet 1695 Bk/9 March 1638. The shrine raised in 
his honour is named Gurdwara Thamm Sahib 
Patshahi VI after a wooden column {thamm, in 
Punjabi), which, preserved as a sacred relic, is 
believed to have been installed by the Guru 
himself. 

M.G.S. 

DUNl CH AMD is described in PuratanJanam Sakhi 
as a Dhuppaf Khatri of Lahore who held in the 
parganah the revenue rank of karopilii. the holder 
of a karor or ten millions). He was performing 
sraddha or anniversary feast for his deceased father 
when Guru Nanak happened to arrive in the city 
and he invited him to his house. The Guru, as says 
the Puratan Janam Sakhi gave him a needle and 
said, “Keep it as a deposit of mine. We shall take it 
from you in the next world.” Duni Chand realized 
that his wealth would not go with him, nor would 
the victuals ritually offered to the Brahmans on 
the sraddha day avail his father. The Guru advised 


PURLl JATHA 

him to feed the needy because only such virtues 
helped man in the next world. 

Gn.S. 

DUNl CHAND, grandson of the well-known Bhai 
Salho (d. 1628), a Dhalival Jatf of Majitha in 
Amritsar district in the Punjab, was a masand in 
the Majba area. A hefty man of immense bulk, 
Duni Chand led out a band of 500 warriors to 
Anandpur in 1700 when the Rajput hill chiefs had 
laid siege to the town. However, he deserted the 
Guru apprehending that he might be asked to face 
a drunken elephant, and fled. While climbing 
down the wall of the fort, he fell and broke his leg. 
His men carried him back to his village where he 
soon died of snake-bite. 

P.S.P 

DURGA, BHAI, accompanied by Bhat Pafra, once 
visited Guru Arjan and begged to be instructed in 
the duty of a householder. The Guru advised him 
to earn through honest means and share his earning 
with the needy. 

T.s. 

DURGA, PANDIT,_or Durgo Bbambj, a Sarsvat 
Brahmap of Bhambi clan living in the village of 
Mihra or Mahera (location obscure). According to 
Sarup Das Bhalla, Mahima Prakash, Guru Amar 
Das, at the time of one of his pilgrimages to 
Haridvar, halted at Mihra for rest in a house 
maintained by Durga Pandit for travellers. Durga, 
who was an astrologer as well as a palmist, observed 
on one of his feet a lotus mark and predicted a 
great name and fame for him. Durga became a Sikh 
and was later appointed a preacher around his 
village. 

B.S.D. 

DURGAPUR, village 2 km east of Nawashahr in 
the Punjab, claims a historical shrine called 
Gurdwara Patshahi Chhevih, dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644) who arrived here from 
Jindval in early 1635. 

Gn.S. 

DURLI JATHA was an impromptu band of Sikh 
volunteers active during the Jaito agitation, 1923- 
24, to force their way through in contrast to the 
Akali jathas vowed to a non-violent and passive 
course. Durli is a meaningless word: whatever sense 
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it possesses is communicated onomatopoetically. 
AtJaito.on September 1923, an akbandpath (non- 
stop end to end recital of the Guru Granth Sahib) 
was interrupted, and none was allowed to go in or 
out, not even to provide food or rations for those 
inside. Jathedar Dulla Singh and Suchcha Sirigh 
of Rode village, in Moga district, organized a small 
band of desperadoes, naming it purli Jatba, who 
collected the required rations and managed to 
smuggle these in through feint or force. When the 
first Shabidi Jatha, sworn to non-violence, was fired 
at by government troops on 21 February 1924 
resulting in 19 dead and 30 injured, the 
government in order to justify its action held the 
Durli jatba responsible for first shot, forcing the 
troops to fire. Twenty-two members of Durii Jatha 
including Jathedar Dulla Sirigh, Suchcha Sirigh 
and Mai Kishan Kaur were tried and sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment for seven years each. 

M.G.S. 

DUSANJH KHURD, village 3 km south of Bariga 
in Jalandhar district of the Punjab, has a historical 
shrine called Gurdwara Guru Har Rai Sahib Patshahi 
Satviri dedicated to the Seventh Guru, Guru Har 
Rai. 

Gn.S. 

DVARKA DAS, BABA, great-grandson of Guru 
Amar Das, lived in his ancestral town of Goindval, 
in Amritsar district. Guru Har Rai was his guest 
when the Mughal prince, Dara Shukoh, defeated 
in the battle of Samugarh crossed the River Beas 
and called on him in June 1658. Dvarka Das was 
also present at Bakala on 11 August 1664, when, 
Guru Tegh Bahadur was anoined Guru. 

P.S.P. 

DYAL, SINGH MAJITHIA, (1849-98), Sikh 
aristocrat and philanthropist, was the son of Lahipa 
Sirigh Majithia who had served Maharaja Ranjit 
Sirigh with distinction. He was bom at Banaras, 
and his extensive education came from a dual 
source from the family’s keen interest in science 


DYAL, SINGH MAjfpsj 

and religion as well as from English tr .. 
appointed by the court of wards which her 
responsible for Dyal Singh’s upbringing 
Lahipa Singh’s death in Banaras in 1854, 
Sirigh was among the first Sikhs exposed to f. 
Western systems of thought. Comparative theology! 
became his passion. He knew the elements Jj 
Sikhism well, had a great reverence in his heart fj 
the Sikh Gurus, discussed (then rejected) theteny 
of the Arya Samaj with its founder Swam! Davi 
Nand, and refused to side with any faction 0 f th- 
Brahmo Samaj. He became and remained in essence 
his own man. 

Dyal Sirigh was a grand patron of many cause. 
When issues or ideas of importance impressed him 
he gave his support. He supported men of words 
and ideas who had set about trying to alter, establish 
and build institutions, belief-systems and socio- 
political reforms in a Punjab struggling to expresi 
itself to find its identity. Dyal Sirigh patronized c 
half century of causes and institutions. He served 
as a member of the managing committee of the 
Darbar Sahib (Golden Temple), Amritsar. He 
sponsored a number of prominent social roles, but 
occupied the stations of an honoured patron and 
not an activist. His short book, Nationalism{\%%) 
is filled with moderate admiration and 
protestations of loyalty to the order and progress 
which British rule brought to the Punjab. 

He was a pioneer in those nation-building 
activities, like the spread of Western education 
(viz. his founding of the Dyal Sirigh College and 
Dyal Sirigh Library) and the establishment, in 
1881, of a daily paper in English, The Tribune, 
that built up the nationalist cause in the Punjab, as 
a matter of fact in northwestern India as a whole. In 
this respect, his is a significant role as one of the 
builders of modem Punjab. 

Dyal Sirigh Majithia died on 9 September 
1898. 

J.P. 
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EDWARDES, SIR HERBERT BENJAMIN (1819- 
1868 ), soldier, writer and statesman, son of the Rev. 
0 . Edwardes, was bom on 12 November 1819. He 
joined the Bengal infantry as a cadet in 1841, and 
rose to be the aide de camp to Lord Hugh Gough 
during the first Anglo-Sikh war and was, in 1847, 
appointed assistant to British Resident at Lahore 
capital. Upon the murder of Vans Agnew and 
Anderson at Multan, Edwardes attacked Mul Raj 
and his supporters, defeating them at Kineri on 18 
June and then at Saddosairi on 2 July. Edwardes 
opened negotiations with Mul Raj which were 
disapproved by the higher authorities. Edwardes 
also served as commissioner of Peshawar (1853- 
59) and Ambala (1862-65). He died in London on 
23 December 1868. 

B.J.H. 

EKADASI, from Sanskrit ekadasa - cka(one)+dasa 
(ten) - meaning eleven, is the eleventh day of the 
lunar fortnight, in both its dark and light halves. 
Among Vaisijavile Hindus, ekadasi also harivasar 
(lit. Vispu’s day) is a day of fasting. In the Sikh 
system neither special sanctity nor any demerit 
attaches to any particular day. According to Guru 
Nanak, a true Ekadasi is observed by him who 
lodges the One in his heart and who eschews 
violence and worldly allurements. 

M.G.S, 

ELECTRIFICATION OF THE GOLDEN TEMPLE. 
Whether or not electricity be inducted into the 
Golden Temple premises was a raging polemic in 
the closing years of the nineteenth century. The 
debate was joined by both sides vehemently and 
unyieldingly. Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Amritsar, on 
26 January 1896, made a formal resolution 
recommending the installation of electricity in the 
Golden Temple, An 11-member committee, with 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Arjan Singh as president, 


was set up to carry through the plan: the manager 
of the Golden Temple, Col. Javala Singh, also 
approved of the proposal. The committee secured 
the support of influential men in the Sikh 
community. Subscription lists were opened and 
fund raising started in towns and villages. Raja 
Bikram Singh of Faridkot, gave liberal grants. 

Then opposition raised its head soon. In May 
1897, three granthis of Golden Temple served a 
registered notice on Sardar Sundar Singh Majithia, 
secretary of the lighting committee, censuring the 
scheme. However on the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria’s rule observed on 22 
June 1897 by Sikhs in Amritsar, electricity was 
displayed in the Golden Temple by importing 
temporarily into the precincts a private generator. 
On 29 July 1897, the executive committee of the 
Lahore Singh Sabha placed on record its 
disapproval of the proposal. A tract Bijli Bidaran 
(Demolition of electricity) was also brought out. 
The granthis argued that there was no precedent of 
electricity having been installed either in 
Bethlehem or in Ka’aba or in British Churches. 
They also said that custom and tradition sanctioned 
only illumination by ghee. Several other reasons 
were also given. It was also argued that the real 
light the Sikhs needed was for the elimination of 
distinctions of caste in the community. The 
advocates of bijli ultimately won and the 
Harimanderwas electrified. 

S.S.B. 

ELLENBOROUGH, LORD EDWARD LAW 
(1790-1871), Governor-General of India (1842- 
44), son of Edward Law, Baron Ellenborough, Lord 
Chief Justice of England, was bom on 8 September 
1790. He was educated at Eton and at St John’s 
College, Cambridge. He became a member of the 
House of Lords in 1818 and held several important 
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positions before being appointed Governor- 
General of India in February 1842. On his arrival 
in India, Lord Ellenborough found himself 
confronted with an alarming situation in 
Afghanistan and northwest frontier. 

In 1842, Lord Ellenborough decided to 
terminate the Tripartite Treaty. An offer was made 
to the Sikh government to occupy Jalalabad after 
the withdrawal of the British army. The offer was 
in reality aimed at diverting the Sikh troops so as 
to weaken their position on the Anglo-Sikh frontier. 
As is evident from his private correspondence with 
the Duke of Wellington, he was preparing for a war 
with the Sikhs. As early as October 1843, he had 
begun to discuss with the Home Government 
possibilities of a militaiy occupation of the Punjab. 
He had laid out a network of spies and agents 
provocateur in the Sikh capital and had raised the 
strength of British military outposts. A flotilla of 
seventy 35-ton boats to bridge the Sutlej at 
Firozpur had been under construction. After his 
brief stint as Governor-General (1842-42), he went 
back to England when he died on 22 December 
1871. 

B.J.H. 

ELLENBOROUGH PAPERS, official and private 
correspondence and papers of Lord Ellenborough, 
Governor-General of India (1842-44), preserved 
in the Public Records Office, London, Some of 
these papers were used by Lord Colchester in his 
History of the Indian Administration of Lord 
Ellenborough in His Correspondence with the 
Duke of Wellington and the Queen (London, 
1874). Sir Algernon Law published some of these 
papers in his India under Lord Ellenborough 
(London, 1926). 

The Ellenborough Papers contain some of the 
most revealing documents relevant to Anglo-Sikh 
relations. Soon after the disaster of the first Afghan 
War, Ellenborough collected a large British force 
on the Sutlej. He conceived the idea of extending 
the Qogra power at the expense of the Lahore 
Darbar by separating the Jammu hills from the 
plains of the Punjab. His letter to Queen Victoria 
(October 1843) unravels his designs “to bring 
plains first, and at a later period hills, under our 


direct protection and control.” Consequently 
Company’s relations with the State of Lahore; 
viewed by him as that of an armed truce:” 

- - BJ-H. 

EMINABAD, an ancient town in Gujranwaij 
district of Pakistan, is sacred to Guru Nanak (1 469 . 
1539) in whose day it was called Sayyidp. 
According to the BalaJanam Sakhi after leavijjg 
Sultanpur and before setting out on his long 
travels, Guru Nanak, accompanied by Bhai 
Mardana, first visited Eminabad where Bhai Laio 
a carpenter by profession, became his Sikh. A hymn 
of Guru Nanak in the Guru Granth Sahib suggests 
that he was in Eminabad when the town was sacked 
by Babar in 1521. The town claimed the following 
historical shrines. 

GURDWARA PORI SAHIB, marks the site where, 
according to tradition, Guru Nanak after the 
destruction of the town had stayed with Bhai Laio. 
Here the Guru had to sit and lie on a hard bed of 
small stones (rori in Punjabi) 

GURDWARA CHAKKI SAHIB, Here is preserved 
as a relic a stonemill which was believed to be the 
one which Guru Nanak was made to ply during his 
brief period of captivity under Babar’s orders. 
GURDWARA KHUHI BHAI LALO marked the 
house and the well (khuhi in Punjabi) belonging 
to Bhai Laio. Guru Nanak had first met here. 

M.G.S. 

ETAWAH, a district town of Uttar Pradesh, has 
two Udasi Ashrams commemorating the visits of 
Guru Nanak and Baba Sri Chand. Sikh chronicles 
have not recorded these visits, but they do mention 
that Guru Tegh Bahadur while travelling to the 
east in 1666 passed through E.tawah. He is believed 
to have stayed at the Udasi Ashram inside the town. 
The ashram is now known as Gurdwara Purabi 
Tola, also referred to locally as Bari Sabgat. 

M.G.S. 

EUROPEAN AD VENTURERS OF NORTHERN 
INDIA, 1785 to 1849, by C. Grey, first published 
in 1929 and reprinted by the Languages 
Department, Punjab, Patiala, in 1970, contains 
biographical sketches of over one hundred 
Europeans who came to or served in the Punjab 
during Sikh times) This book supplements 
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Compton’s European Adventurers which the 
author found both out of date and incomplete. 
Broadly speaking, these adventurers fall into two 
, U p S; well known men like George Thomas and 
4 vi labile and the lesser known men “of whom no 
account has hitherto appeared.” They could also 
be classified as combatants and non-combatants. 
The book also deals with certain aspects of the 
organization of the Kbalsa army and the role of its 
European officers in introducing western methods 
of drill and discipline. Grey has also furnished 
accounts of some of the colourful personalities 
such as Josiah Harlan and Alexander Gardner, both 
Americans. Grey describes Alexander Gardner as 
a fake and his Memoirs fictitious. He also 
condemns Harlan as untrue to his salt. 

B.J.H. 

EVENTS AT WE COURT OF RANJIT SINGH, 
1810-1817, edited by H.L.O. Garrett and G.L. 
Chopra, is a rendition in English of Persian 
newsletters comprising 193 loose sheets and 
forming only a small part of a large collection 
preserved in the Alienation Office, Pune, and 
brought to their notice by Dr Muhammad Nazim, 
an officer of the Archaeological Survey of India. It 
was first published in 1935 and reprinted, in 1970, 
by the Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala. 

The newsletters, entitled “Akhbar Deorhi 
Sardar Rapjit Singh Bahadur” cover the period 
from 1 November 1810 to 8 August 1817, with a 
sprinkling of a few supplementary ones written up 
to 2 September 1817 from Shahpur, Multan, 


Amritsar and Rawalpindi Additionally, there is 
one brief piece which bears the date 10 June 3 822. 
The newswriter lived in Lahore and his informant 
was one Kbushal Singh. This set of newsletters 
from the Sikh court at Lahore is an important source 
of information on the early period of Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh’s career and provides intimate 
glimpses into his civil, military and judicial 
administration, especially its efficient intelligence 
service. 

The Darbar sent out special messengers to 
different neighbouring states and they brought 
daily reports from there. The newsletters report 
about Sardar Fateh Khan Wazir’s conspiracy with 
Nawab Muzaffar Khan of Multan, about Hazrat 
Muhmud Shah marching from Jalalabad to enter 
Peshawar and Raijjit Singh forestalling this move. 
These reports however do not contain any account 
of the impending Stkh-Afghan struggle for 
supremacy in the north, culminating in the battle 
ofHaidaru (1813). 

Raijjit Singh’s designs to expand the limits of 
his kingdom get unfolded, but no account is 
forthcoming of the successive Sikh invasions of 
Multan in 1810, 1816, and 1817. The Koh-l-Nur 
diamond wrested from Shah Shuja’ul Mulk was 
weighed equal to three hundred and a few more 
surakhs and was evaluated by the jewellers as 
priceless with no other similar jewel existing 
anywhere else. References occur to the Maharaja’s 
administration of justice. 

B.J.H. 
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FANE, SIR HENRY (1778-1840), commander-in¬ 
chief of the British Indian army, who visited the 
Punjab in 1837 on the occasion of the marriage of 
Karivar Nau Nihal Singh, Maharaja Raiyit Singh’s 
grandson. He was highly impressed by the 
extraordinary discipline of the Maharaja’s troops 
and the splendour of his court. In his several 
meetings with him, Raijjit Singh questioned Fane 
- on the strength and composition of the British 
army, on the extent of Russian influence in Persia, 
and on the ability of the Shah of Persia to give 
effective aid to the Russians. Sir Henry made a 
detailed appraisal of the Sikhs’ military power. His 
confidential report to Lord Auckland, the Governor 
General, contained speculations on the ability of 
the British to destroy the military might of Rapjit 
Singh. The Maharaja on this occasion established 
the Order of the Auspicious Star of the Punjab with 
which he decorated his British guest. 

Sir Henry Fane died on 24 March 1840. 

S.S.B. 

FARIDKOJ TIKA, the earliest full scale exegesis 
of the Guru Granth Sahib, was prepared under the 
patronage of the princely rulers of the state of 
Faridkot. Hence its popular name Faridkot Vala 
Tika or, for short, Faridkot Tika. Its full title is Adi 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji Satik. 

During the eighteenth century and up into 
the early part of the nineteenth, the task of 
interpreting the Sikh scripture primarily rested with 
the Udasi and Nirmala schoolmen. They remained 
in control of Sikh shrines and institutions also 
during the time when the Sikhs had established 
their authority in the Punjab. All instruction during 
this period was carried out orally. The only writings 
of this period were the Jtahitnamas. The firstUdasi 
and Nirmala exegetes of this period interpreted 
gurbaiji from Upani$adic and Vedanitc 


perspectives. However, a new phase of exegetical 
writing began with the advent of Western learning 
Ernest Trumpp was the first Western scholar, who 
took up an end to end English translation of the 
entire Guru Granth Sahib, but his views only earned 
him the reproach of the entire Sikh peopk 
Following the publication in 1877 of Trumpp’s 
unfinished work, Raja Bikram Singh, ruler of 
Faridkot, commissioned a lull scale commentary 
in Punjabi on the Guru Granth Sahib. The first 
draft prepared by Giani Badan Singh of SekhvSii 
was ready by 1883. It was then revised by a synod 
of Sikh scholars representing a wide variety of 
schools of thought current among the Sikhs. 
However, printing started only during the reign of 
his successor, Raja Balbir Sirigh (1869-1906). 
Three volumes came out during his time and the 
fourth and final one during the reign of his 
successor, Brijindar Sirigh (1896-1918). 
Meanwhile, suggestions for further revisions and 
for the use of standard Punjabi instead of Braj in 
the exegesis had been pouring in from various 
quarters. Brijindar Singh, in August 1918, formed 
a revision committee but the proposed revision, 
never took place. The original copy of the tika is 
still preserved in the toshakhana of Faridkot. There 
have, however, been reprints of the original brought 
out by the Languages Department, Punjab, the first 
one in the series appearing in 1970, 

M.G.S 

FARlD, SHAIKH (AD 1173-1265), Sufi mystic and 
teacher, who is also known to be the first recorded 
poet in the Punjabi language. His father Shaikh 
Jamaluddin Sulaiman whose family related, 
according to current tradition, to therulers of Kabul 
by ties of blood, left his home in Central Asia to 
settle in Punjab. To Shaikh Jamaluddin Sulaiman 
was bom at Kothewal (near Multan) in AD 1173 in 
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PARJ'D, SHAIKH 

month of Ramadan a son: the newly bom child 
named after the Sufi poet Fariduddin Attar, 
author of several works on Sufi philosophy. The 
-hild became famous by the first part of his name 
; d, which is Arabic for ‘Unique’. He also 
acquired the appellation of Shakarganj or Ganj-i- 
Shakar (Treasury of Sugar) or Pir-i-Shakarbar. This 
' A;; tion can be traced to the blessing he received 
from his spiritual mentor, Khwaja Qutabuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki who praised the sweetness of his 
disposition and of his word. 

Shaikh Farid is one of the founding-fathers of 
the famous Chishti Sufi order in India. Shaikh Farid 
became the disciple of Khwaja Qutubuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki himself a disciple of Khwaja 
Jvfu’inuddin Chishti founder of the Chisti order. 
He first met his future master at Multan and became 
deeply devoted to him. When the Khwaja left 
MultSn for Delhi, Farid continued his studies at 
Multan. He also continued his Sufi practices, which 
involved rigorous penance and constant prayer, to 
subdue the flesh and acquire spiritual illumination. 
Shaikh Farid set up a centre of devotion at Hansi 
in present-day Haryana, later shifting to Ajodhan, 
now Pak Pattaij in Sahiwal district of Punjab 
(Pakistan). He spent his entire life from his twenty 
fourth year on at Ajodhan, where he made a 
reputation for himself by his pious and austere 
living and his many beneficent works. The famous 
Shaikh Nizamuddin Awliya, who visited him at 
least three times at Ajodhan, confirms that he lived 
a frugal personal life, but did provide, in the 
khanaqah shelter and food to visiting saints and 
scholars and to large crowds seeking his blessing. 
Some miraculous stories are related of him which 
illustrate the great faith he inspired and the 
veneration in which the people held him. That the 
Sufis brought healing touch to the strife tom 
religious scene in those times is evidenced by an 
incident from Farid's life wherein he is said to have 
rejected scissor in favour of a needle, saying: “I 
am come to join not to sever.” Shaikh Farid had 
twenty khalifas or senior missionary disciples to 
preach his message in different parts of the country. 
At the head was the famous Shaikh Nizamuddin 
Awliya of Delhi. The modem town of Faridkot in 


FARRUKH SlYAR 

Punjab, is traditionally associated with his name. 

The poetry of Shaikh Farid, as preserved in 
the Guru Granth Sahib is deeply sensitive to the 
feeling of love and compassion, the subtle 
attractiveness of sin, inevitable death and the waste 
of human life owing to man’s indifference to God 
and goodness. His language is of an extraordinary 
power and sensitivity. The tragic waste of man’s 
brief span of life in frivolous pursuits moves him 
to tender expression of pity and reproach. The 
voice of human suffering finds in him an expression 
heard seldom and only in the greatest poetry. His 
language is the authentic idiom of the countryside 
of southwestern Punjab. Yet by a miracle of poetic 
creation this language has become in his hands 
full of subtle appeal, evoking tender emotions and 
stimulating the imagination. The main theme of 
Shaikh Farid’s bani is dispassion towards the world 
and its false attractions. The bap! of Farid in the 
Guru Granth Sahib is slender in volume, but as 
poetry of spiritual experience it is creation of the 
highest order. It consists of four sabdas (hymns) 
and 112 slokas (couplets), 

G.S.T. 

FARRUKH SlYAR (1683-1719), Mughal emperor 
of India from 1713-19, was bom at Aurangabad in 
the Deccan on 11 September 1683 the son of ‘Azim 
al-Shan, He proclaimed himself king at Patna on 6 
March 1712 following the defeat and death of his 
father in the contest at Lahore. He marched on 
Delhi, defeating Jahandar Shah, who had 
succeeded Bahadur Shah, on 10 January 1713, after 
a hard-fought battle at Samugaj-h near Agra. 

After his accession to the throne of Delhi, 
Farrukh Siyar launched the sternest proceedings 
against S ikhs who had under Banda Singh Bahadur 
risen in the Punjab. He deputed his best military 
generals against them. ‘Abd us-Samad Khan was 
appointed governor of Lahore and was entrusted 
with the task of quelling Sikh insurrection. 
Chopped heads of the victims were often sent to 
the emperor by the commanders to win his 
pleasure. Sikhs’ main column under Banda Singh 
Bahadur was subjected to a most stringent siege at 
Gurdas Narigal. The besieged were captured, 
humiliated, severely tortured and put to death. 
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According to George Forster, A Journey from 
Bengal to England, Farrukh Siyar issued an edict 
to kill any Sikh refusing to embrace Islam and 
prices were levied on the heads of the Sikhs who 
sought safety in the refuge of mountains and 
deserts. Farrukh Siyar was deposed and blinded 
by his own on 28 February 1819 and choked to 
death on the night between 27 and 28 April. 

B.s. 

FATEH CHAND MAINE RAJA, a ranked citizen 
of Patna in Bihar, who served Guru Tegh Bahadur 
with dedication during his visit in 1665. They put 
up the Guru and his family in their newly built 
house, themselves continuing to live in the old 
one. After their departure for the Punjab, the couple 
converted their house into a dharamsala for the 
devotees to assemble in holy congregation. The 
place came to be known as Maipi Sarigat. On the 
site now stands Gurdwara Bal Lila Mairji Sarigat. 

P.S.P. 

FATEHGARH SAHIB, GURDWARA, 5 km north 
of Sirhind, marks the site of the execution of the 
two younger sons of Guru Gobind Sirigh at the 
behest of Wazir Khan of Kurijpura, the faujdar of 
Sirhind. As Guru Gobind Sirigh evacuated 
Anandpur on the night of 5-6 December 1705, 
members of his family got separated. Guru Gobind 
Sirigh’s old mother, Mata Gujari, and her two 
grandsons, Zorawar Sirigh and Fateh Singh, aged 
9 and 7 years respectively, got separated and were 
taken by their cook to his village Kheri But he 
proved deceitful and betrayed them to the Sirhind 
authorities. At Sirhind they were consigned to the 
Cold Tower (Thapda Burj) of the Fort. On 9 
December 1705, Zorawar Sirigh and Fateh Sirigh 
were produced before Wazir Khan, who tried to 
lure them to embrace Islam with promises of riches 
and honours, but they spumed the offer. They were 
ordered to be bricked alive despite protestation 
by Sher Muhammad Khan of Malerkotla. However, 
as the masonry reached above chest height, it 
crumbled. The next day, 12 December 1705, the 
Sahibzadas were once again offered the choice of 
conversion or death. They chose the latter and 
fearlessly faced the executioner’s sword. The aged 
Mata Gujari who had all along been confined in 


FATEHGARH SAHIB, OURDWAr^ 

the Cold Tower, only a little distance away 
breathed her last as the news reached her ears. The 
dead bodies were kept for the night at a spot now 
called Bimangarh, just outside the fort wall, and 
were cremated the following day by Seth Todar 
Mall, a wealthy merchant of Sirhind. 

Sirhind suffered the full fury of Sikh ire when 
Banda Sirigh Bahadur marched upon it. Wazir Khar, 
was killed and the city was occupied on 14 May 
1710. The town, including the Fort, was razed to 
the ground. A memorial was raised marking the 
spot where the Sahibzadas were martyred and 
named Fatehgarh. The architectural design of the 
present building is Indo-Muslim, with its flat 
roofed pyramidal construction over a square base, 
a ribbed lotus dome on top, mosaic floor and a 
richly patterned ceiling, radiating and cusped 
arches, and projecting windows. It stands on an 
extensive mound and commands the landscape 
for miles around. The basement called Bhora Sahib 
contains the old brick enclosure believed to be 
the exact site of the execution of the Sahibzadas. 
The inverted lotus at the apex of the dome above 
and the pinnacle are covered with gold plated 
sheets and have an umbrella shaped gold frnial. 
So are the domes of the four kiosks one at each 
comer of the roof. The three storeyed gateway is 
topped by decorative canopied pavilions and a 
clock tower. 

GURDWARA BIMANGARH marks the place where 
dead bodies of the three martyrs were kept for the 
night prior to cremation. 

GURDWARA SAHIB JOTI SARUP indicates the 
site where the mortal remains of the three martyrs 
were cremated. At the time of the conquest of 
Sirhind by Banda Sirigh Bahadur in 1710 or later 
by the Dal Khalsa in 1764, no memorial was raised 
at this place. When Maharaja Karam Sirigh of 
Patiala got Gurdwara Fatehgarh Sahib rebuilt, he 
had to search for and determine the exact spot of 
cremation. The um containing the ashes was at 
last discovered and he got a gurdwara built over it 
in 1843 and named it Joti Sarup. 

GURDWARA MATA GUJARI is close to the main 
Gurdwara Fatehgarh Sahib. When Mata Gujari and 
her grandsons were brought to Sirhind as captives 
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- the cold season (8 December 1705), they were 
detained here in what was then cal led Tharjda Burj 
1 " - old Tower. When Banda Singh Bahadur sacked 
Sirhind in 1710, the Cold Tower escaped 
uction. After the establishment of Sikh rule 
• [764, it became a revered place of pilgrimage. 
SHAHID GANJ (I) marks the site of the cremation 
Sikhs who laid down their lives at the time of 
Banda Singh’s conquest of Sirhind in 1710. 
SHAHID GANJ (II) is a small gurdwara, 300 metres 
south of the main shrine. In the days of fierce 
persecution which overtook the Sikhs after Banda 
Singh Bahadur, decapitation of their heads was a 
favourite sport. It is said that once the Dal Khalsa 
c ptured 40 cart- loads of such heads being carried 
from Lahore for presentation to the Emperor at 
Delhi. These heads were cremated on the site now 
occupied by Gurdwara Shahid Ganj (II). According 
to another tradition, this Shahid Ganj is a memorial 
to Jathedar Mai la Singh who fell here fighting 
against Zain Khan in 1764. 

SHAHID GANJ BABA SUKKHA SINGH is a 
memorial to a Sikh commander, Sukkha Sirigh, 
who fell a martyr here in the battle against Zain 
Khan in 1764. 

THARA SAHIB PATSHAHI CHHF.VlN is dedicated 
to Guru Hargobind who, according to local 
tradition, stayed here awhile during his travels 
through these parts. 

M.G.S. 

FATEH KAUR (d. 1773), popularly known as Mai 
Fatto, was the wife of Baba Ala Sirigh, founder of 
the Patiala family. She was the eldest daughter of 
Chaudhari Khana, a zammdar of Kaleke, in present- 
day Sarigrur district of the Punjab. It is said that at 
her birth her parents, disappointed at having a 
female child, put her in an earthen vessel and buried 
her alive but she was dug out unhurt on the advice 
of a holy man. She was married to Ala Sirigh in 
1707 and bore him three sons, Sardul Sirigh, 
Bhumia Sirigh and Lai Sirigh, all of whom pre¬ 
deceased their father, and a daughter, Pardhan Kaur. 
Fateh Kaur helped her husband in matters of state 
as well. It was she who at the time of plunder of 
Barnala took the initiative and appointed a 
deputation to negotiate peace with Ahmad Shah 


FATEH KHAN JIWAtJA 

Durrani She was able to secure peace on payment 
of a tribute. It was also owing to her influence that 
Gurbakhsh Sirigh, a descendant of Bhai Bhagatu 
and founder of the state of Kaithal, helped Ala 
Sirigh in his conquest of a large number of 
territories, including Budhladha and Tohapa. Fateh 
Kaur lovingly served the Dal Khalsa and kept an 
open Guru Ka Larigar for them. Fateh Kaur died in 
1773 at Patiala and was cremated near Baba Ala 
Singh’s samadh at Patiala. 

S.S.B 

FATEH KHAN (d. 1818), son of Painda Khan, the 
Barakzai chief, who overthrew Shah Zaman, the 
king of Afghanistan (1793-1800), and placed his 
half brother Shah Mahmud on the throne, himself 
becoming prime minister. Shah Mahmud was 
dethroned in 1803 by Shah Shuja’, but Fateh Khan 
expelled Shah Shuja’ in 1809 and again restored 
Shah Mahmud to sovereignty. Shah Shuja’ fell into 
the hands of Ata Muhammad Khan, the governor 
of Kashmir, and Fateh Khan concluded, in 1812, a 
treaty with Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh for a joint 
expedition against Kashmir. Fateh Khan did not 
fulfill the terms of the treaty and the Sikh general, 
Diwan Mobkam Chand, seized Shah Shuja’ who 
was brought to Lahore, Raijjit Sirigh took Attock 
in June 1813. Recovery of Attock remained the 
dream of Fateh Khan till his death in 1818. 

H.R.G 

FATEH KHAN TIWANA (d. 1848) was the son of 
Khuda Yar Khan, a jagirdar in the neighbourhood 
of Dera Isma’il Khan. The Sikh general, Hari Sirigh 
Nalva, appointed him to take charge of Mittha 
Tiwaija, country in the upper regions of the Sindh 
Sagar Doab. On being implicated in the 
assassination of Raja Dhian Sirigh in September 
1843, Fateh Khan fled to Dera Isma’iT Khan and 
raised the standard of revolt. When in 1844 Diwan 
Lakkhi Mall was sent from Lahore to punish him, 
he took shelter in the fort of Jonk, but was forced 
to flee. He remained in hiding in the trans-Indus 
territory. Later, he was implicated in the murder of 
Karivar Pashaura Sirigh. After the first Anglo-Sikh 
war, Fateh Khan Tiwaija became the governor of 
Bannu. In November 1848, Herbert Edwardes sent 
him to suppress Sikh disturbances. A Sikh force 
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brought him to bay in the fort of Dalipgafh where 
he was killed in action, 

H.R.G. 

FATEHNAMAH, or Namah-i-Guru Gobind Singh, 
a letter {namah in Persian) that Guru Gobind Singh 
(1666-1708) is believed to have addressed to 
Emperor Auratigzib prior to the Zafamamah. The 
first reference to the existence of Fatehnamah was 
made by Babu Jagan Nath Das in the Nagarl 
Pracharini Patrika, Savap 1979 (July- August 
1922). Das claims to have seen and copied the 
above Fatehnamah from the manuscripts then 
available with Baba Sumer Singh of Patna. 
According to him, the letter contained more than 
100 couplets. He reproduced some of the couplets 
from memory which he sent to Sardar Umrao Singh 
Majifhia (1870-1954), who arranged them in order 
and sent a copy each to the Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, and to Bhai Vir Singh (1872-1957). The 
latter published it with a Punjabi translation in the 
Khalsa Samachar of 16 July 1942 in an essay 
entitled Uchch daPir. The incomplete Fatehnamah 
has twenty-three and a half couplets, the twenty 
first having only one line. Its theme, language, 
style and metre are the same as those of the 
ZafamSmab, though its tone is severer. Like the 
latter, it too chastises Aurangzib for his tyranny, 
deceitful policy and perjury. The fourteenth 
couplet refers to the killing of two of the Guru’s 
four sons which shows that this letter was written 
sometime after the battle of Chamkaur and before 
the news of the martyrdom of the two younger 
ones at Sirhind had reached him. 

J.S.S. 

FATEHNAMAH, by Bhai Dyal Singh, is a versified 
account of the victory {Fateh, in Persian) of the 
Sikhs in the battle fought on 30 April 1797, against 
Shah Zaman’s forces led by one of his generals 
Ahmad Khan, also called Shahanchi Khan, in 
which the latter got killed and his forces fled the 
field. The poet showers special praise on the Sikh 
warrior. Sahib Singh Bhahgi chief of Gujrat, which 
indicates that he may have been a relation of his or 
a protege. There is no internal evidence to date the 
work, but it seems a near-contemporary work. The 
poem comprises 15 paups or stanzas followed by 


fateh siisgh 

two savaiyyas, with two dohlras at the end. The 
poem begins with an invocation to the Ainu 
and it attributes the Afghans’ defeat to tht'A 
obliviousness of God (15), 

_ _ - _ AS. 

FATEHNAMAH GURUKHALSA JIKA, by Cartel 

Das, an employee of the Sikh Darbar, and published 
as edited by Sita Ram Kohli, contains accounts, in 
Punjabi verse, of three of the major battles fought 
between the Sikhs and the Afghans during Ranjit 
Singh’s time - of Multan (1818) against the local 
Afghan ruler Muzaffar Khan, ofNaushera, ( 1823 ) 
against the Afghan ruler Muhammad Azim Khan 
, and of Peshawar (fought at Saidu in 1826) fought 
against Sayyid Ahmad’s host. Gapesb Das’s 
description of these engagements is embellished 
with conventional poetic devices, yet its historical 
core remains unimpaired. He attributes victories 
won in these battles to the Khalsa as a whole and 
not to Rapjit Singh, hence the title of his work 
Fatehnamah Guru Khalsa Ji Ka. 

G.R.s 

FATEH SHAH (d, 1716) was the mier of the 
Himalayan slate of Srinagar (Garhval) from 1684 
to 1716. Hehad strained relations with RajaMedini 
Prakash of Sirmur. When Guru Gobind Singh made 
Paopta his headquarters in April 1685 at the 
invitation of the latter, he brought about 
reconciliation between the two chiefs. According 
to Sikh chroniclers, Guru Gobind Singh sent 
presents through his diwan, Nand Chand, to Raja 
Fateh Shah on the occasion of the marriage of his 
daughter to Ajmer Chand, son of Raja Bbim Chand 
ofKahlur. Bhim Chand, who resented the cordiality 
which existed between the Guru and Fateh Shah, 
urged the latter not to accept the presents sent by 
the Guru. He also urged him to join hands with 
him in waging war upon the Guru, Fateh Shah 
obliged him by joining the attacking host against 
the Guru in the battle of Bhaiigapi fought on 18 
September 1688. Raja Fateh Shah’s later years were 
occupied in contest with the rulers of Kumaoii. He 
died in 1716, 

K.S.T 

FATEH SINGH (d. 1716), an army commander 
under Banda Singh Bahadur, was appointed 
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• • jctrator of Samaija after the town was 
jj y the Sikhs. In the battle of Chappar 
Bftteh Sirigh killed Nawab Wazir Khan, the 
'■ ‘^rrof Sirhind. He was taken prisoner at 
: r *uLrh in December 1710 and, after several years 
1 jj, was executed in Delhi in June 1716. 


G.S.D 


t£H sihIGH (d. 1875), son of Nidhan Singh 
. . .•as a soldier in the Sikh army and took 
J m’several campaigns. After the death of Raja 
Hjra Singh in December 1844, Fateh Singh was 
ordered to Rajaurl and Pmjchh to put down an 
insurrection there. During the first Anglo-Sikh war 
( 1 845-46), Fateh Singh remained in Lahore with 
General Gulab Singh Pahuvipdia so as to protecting 
the minor Maharaja Duleep Singh. Soon after the 
wa he was appointed commandant of the Suraj 
MukhI corps. In 1847, he accompanied Lieut. 
Herbert Edwardes to Bannu, and served throughout 
the Multan campaign of 1848. After the 
annexation of the Punjab, he joined the police. 
Fateh Singh died in 1875. 

S.S.B. 

FATEH SINGH AHLUVALIA (d. 1836), son of Bhag 
Sirigh, and a grand nephew of Jassa Sirigh 
Ahluvalia, succeeded to the Ahluvalia chiefship 
in 1801. He was the chosen companion of Maharaja 
Ranjit Sirigh with whom he in 1802 exchanged 
turbans in a permanent bond of brotherhood. Fateh 
Singh took part in almost all the early campaigns 
of Ranjit Singh - Kasur (1802-03), Malva (1806- 
OS), Karigra (1809), Multan (1818), Kashmir 
(1819) and Mankera (1821). He fought in the battle 
of Haidru (1813) and held command in the Bhimbar, 
Rajauri and Bahawalpur expeditions. In 1806, 
Fateh Singh acted as the plenipotentiary of Ranjit 
Sirigh and signed the first Anglo-Sikh treaty with 
Lord Lake. Close association with the ruler of 
Lahore brought Fateh Sirigh ample rewards,and 
he possessed extensive territories on both sides of 
the Sutlej yielding an annual revenue of 1,600,000 
rupees in 1808. The cordiality between the two 
chiefs was strained and in 1825 Fateh Sirigh fled 
from Lahore. The rift between them was, however, 
soon repaired. Fateh Sirigh returned to Lahore in 
1827, and the Maharaja received him with honour 
restoring to him all his possessions. Later in his 
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life, Fateh Sirigh lived atKapurthala where he died 
in October 1836. 

S.S.B 

FATEH SINGH CHH ACHHI (d. 1814), son of Tahal 
Sirigh Chhachhi, of Gujrariwala district in the 
Punjab, served under Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh and 
he fought in the campaigns launched for the 
conquest of Pirjd Dadan Khan. Pindi Gheb and 
Jharig, and obtained considerable addition to his 
estates at Bharatpur, Sahival and Kunjah. He died 
fighting during the expedition against Kashmir in 
1814. 

S.S.B. 

FATEH SINGH KALIANVALA (d. 1807), militaiy 
commander and jagirdar under Maharaja Ranjit 
Sirigh entered the service of Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh 
in 1797, and took part in almost every campaign 
undertaken by the Maharaja during his early career. 
He was wih Ranjit Sirigh when he captured Lahore 
(1799) and took part in Kasur (1801) and Jharig 
campaigns. He quelled the Kasur revolt (1807) and 
assaulted the fort of Naraingarh but was repulsed 
and mortally wounded. He died on 25 October 
1807. 

J.R.G. 

FATEH SINGH MAN (d. 1845), son of Sham Sirigh 
Man, soldier,_diplomat and commander in 
Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh’s army. He entered the 
service of the Maharaja as a trooper, and rose to be 
a kumedan. In 1811, be had a jagjrworth one lakh 
of rupees and maintained a contingent of 300 
horsemen. He served mostly in the northwest 
frontier region. After Ranjit Sirigh’s death, he 
became an active partisan of first Karivar Nau Nihal 
Sirigh and after his death of Rani Chand Kaur 
against Sher Sirigh. However, upon accession of 
Sher Sirigh to the throne on 20 January 1841, 
submitted to Sher Sirigh and saved his jagirs and 
command. He continued thereafter to serve in the 
Sikh army, retaining his influence at the court. Fateh 
Sirigh successfully negotiated with Raja Gulab 
Sirigh the surrender of Hira Sirigh’s treasure which 
the IJogra chief had carted away to his capital, but 
was waylaid outside the town and killed on 28 
February 1845. 

B.J.H. 
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FATEH SINGH, SAHIBZADA (1699-1705), the 
youngest of Guru Gobind Singh’s four sons, was 
bom to Mata Jitoji at Anandpur on 25 February 
1699. After the death of his mother, he was brought 
up under the care of his grandmother, Mata Gujari, 
with whom he remained till the last. On 12 
December 1705, he was martyred at Sirhind along 
with his elder brother, Zorawar Singh. 
iSfeeZORAWAR SINGH, SAHIBZADA 

S.S.A. 

FATEH SINGH, SANT (1911 -1972), who enjoyed 
wide religious esteem among the Sikhs and rose to 
be a dominant political figure, was bom, on 27 
October 1911, the son of Bhai Channatj Singh, a 
resident ofBadiala in present-day Bathinda district 
of the Punjab. He had no formal schooling but had 
his training in religious text under Sant Isher Singh 
of Sekha, near Bamala. Thereafter, he and Sant 
Channai) Singh, another holy man, migrated to 
Gahganagar district in Rajasthan and established 
himself at Buddha Jauhar. Fateh Singh moved from 
village to village preaching the Sikh faith through 
kirtaa and discourse and administration of amrit 
He simultaneously worked for the promotion of 
education among the masses and got several 
schools and colleges constructed besides a number 
of gurdwaras. 

Sant Fateh Singh made his debut in politics 
when he joined the Punjabi Suba agitation (1955- 
56). He actively participated in and then directed 
the agitation. He displayed rare qualities of 
leadership and restraint in running the seven- 
month-long agitation in which, according to one 
estimate, 57129 Akali volunteers courted arrest. 
In a final bid for the attainment of a Punjabi 
speaking state, Sant Fateh Singh on 18 December 
1960 undertook a fast unto death. Indian leaders 
of diverse opinion tried to dissuade him. At last a 
statement issued on 8 January 1961 by Jawaharlal 
Nehru was pronounced by Master Tara Sirigh and- 
the Working Committee of the Shiromaiji Akali 
Dal to be satisfactory and Sant Fateh sirigh was 
made to break his fast on 9 January. Sant Fateh 
Sirigh had three meetings with Prime Minister 
Nehru (8 February, 1 March and 12 May 1961), 
but with no positive result His personal political 
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authority had however been firmly established 
among the Sikhs. In July 1962, he formed his ovq, 
Akali Dal, and on 2 October 1962 he wrested 
control of the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. To force the issue of Punjabi Suba ; 
proclaimed from the Aka! Takht on 16 August 1955 
that he would restart his fast from 10 SeptembJ 
1965 and that if he survived the fast for 15 day 
with his demand still not conceded, he would 
commit self-immolation on the 16th day. But as 
hostilities between India and Pakistan broke out 
in September 1965, be postponed the fast. He 
repeated the same threat on 5 December 1966 
saying that he will begin his fast on 17 December 
and immolate himself on 27 December if his 
demands were not met by then. However, he broke 
his fast on 27 December on the Prime Minister’s 
assurance conveyed him through Chief Minister 
Gurmukh Sirigh Musafir. 

Sant Fateh Sirigh thereafter became a 
controversial figure and his influence began to 
decline. He started another fast-unto-death on 26 
January 1970, with self immolation to follow on 1 
February 1970 if CharKjigarh was notmerged with 
Punjab by then, but the All-Parties Action 
Committee and the Akali Dal High Command at 
their separate meetings on 30 January 1970 passed 
resolutions requesting Fateh Sirigh, to end the 
fast which he did the same day. On 25 March 1972, 
he announced his retirement from active politics. 

Sant Fateh Sirigh died at Amritsar on 30 
October 1972. 

J.K, 

FATUHATNAMAH-J-SAMADi, an unpublished 
Persian manuscript preserved in the British Library, 
London, under No. Or. 3 870, is an account of the 
victories of Nawab Saifud-Daulah ‘Abd-us Samad 
Khan who was appointed governor of the Punjab 
by Farrukh-Sivar on 22 February 1713, with the 
specific object of suppressing the Sikhs. It describes 
his operations against Banda Sirigh Bahadur (1713 
and 1715), Kharal, Gondal, Bhatti and Ranjha 
tribes of the riararea, Tsa Khan Manjh and Husain 
Khan Keshagl of Kasur. The work is written by 
Ghulam Muhiyud - Din and is dated AH 113 5/AD 
1722- 23. What makes the manuscript especially 
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•want to Sikh history is the space devoted in it 
phase of Banda Singh’s struggle against 
l !\ fJf U ghals: the first 117 of the 175 pages deal 
"iih the Sikhs. Inspite of the author’s prejudices 
against the Sikhs, he admires their character. 

Gb.S. 

p\ZALDADKHAN CHIB(d. 1864), son of Raja 
, lujar Khan Chib, was a pensioner of Maharaja 
, it Singh granted as compensation for the 
confiscated territory of his father. Fazaldad was 
■ 'fern into service by Prince Kharak Singh to whom 
jtjg ai - ea of Khan Karjali, which had belonged to 
Fazaldad Khan’s ancestors, was given in jagir. 
Fazaldad Khan accompanied Sher Singh Atarivala 
to Multan in 1848, but did not join the rebellion. 
He died in 1864. 

G.S.N 

FERINGHEE is an adaptation of the Indo-Persian 
term frmgi or firingi used to denote a person of 
European origin. It is derived from Frank, “a 
member of a group of ancient Germanic peoples 
dwelling in the regions of the Rhine.” Turks were 
the first Asian people to come in contact with 
Franks whom they called frangi a name applied to 
all Europeans. Europeans who came to India in 
the 15th century were also called Feringhees, 
Indians then used this term to show their contempt 
for them. Bhai Gurdas has used the word without 
any derogatory implication for the first time in 
Sikh literature. It was during the regime of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh (1780-1839) that the 
common people came in actual touch with the 
Feringhees. The Sikhs generally regarded them 
with distrust and dislike and considered them as 
intruders. The antipathy continued until the word 
fell into disuse with the British withdrawal from 
India in 1947. 

Bin. 

FIVE EVILS or pancadokh or panj vikar as they 
are referred to in Sikh Scripture, are, according to 
Sikhism, the five major weaknesses of the human 
personality at variance with its spiritual essence. 
The common evils far exceed in number, but a 
group of five of them came to be identified because 
they caused hindrance in man’s pursuit of the moral 
and spiritual path. The group of five evils 
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comprises kama, kyodha, lobha, moha, and 
ahahkara ; translated into English these words mean 
lust, wrath, greed, attachment and egoity, 
respectively. 

The number five (panj, panca) is traditional 
and has been used in a variety of contexts. One 
comes across repeated references to pentads in 
philosophy, religion, ethics, mythology and 
history of India. Buddhism lays down five moral 
precepts, the Upanisads speak of the five fires 
(pancagni)md five sheaths or wrappers investing 
the self (pancakosah); Jainism has its five vows 
(pancavratas), and the Yoga system its five 
abstentions (yamas) and five observations 
(niyamas). There are also the traditions of five 
makaras of Taritric Yoga, five kakars of later 
Sikhism and of the first five members of the Khalsa 
community, and so on. However, theologically, no 
special significance attaches to the number five. 

There is no philosophical or theological 
explication of the five evils, collectively or 
individually, in Sikh Scripture, but man is 
repeatedly warned against them. They have been 
called diseases or maladies which afflict human 
beings with disastrous effects. The evil pentad is 
however mentioned at numerous places in the 
Holy Book. Generally, the five evils comprise kam, 
krodha, lobh, moh and ahankar, but at certain places 
in the scripture one or the other of them has been 
replaced by mad or (intoxication bom of egoty), 
ninda (slander), matson (jealousy) or trlshna 
(desire). One, two, three or four of the five cardinal 
evils are repeatedly mentioned almost throughout 
the body of the Sikh canon. The triad kam, krodh 
and lobh finds as frequent a mention as the triad 
kam, krodh and ahankar or moh, lobhmd ahankar. 
Among the five evils the one that is condemned 
more than the others is ahankar. When only two of 
the five are mentioned, the pair consists either of 
kam and krodh, or of moh and guman, or of lobh 
and moh; when a group of four out of the five evils 
is cited, it usually consists of the first four, kam, 
krodh, lobh and moh. 

Although it is permissible to identify haumai 
with ahaiikar, the fact that haumai is not included 
in the evil pentad and yet comes in for the strongest 
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censure in the Scripture would lead to the 
conclusion that it is regarded as a major evil in 
addition to these five: it can be called the basis of 
all the other evils. From this standpoint, ahahkar 
may be reckoned as an offshoot of havmai. In a 
system in which the sole reality of God (ik onkar) 
is the first principle, there can be no room for. the 
reality of an ‘individual existence’ apart from or 
along with the existence of God. Nevertheless, this 
unreal reality, the false truth - haumai - apparently 
exists. It is unreal and false from the standpoint of 
God who is the only absolute Reality; it is real and 
true from the standpoint of the fettered creatures 
coursing in sarisar. Therefore, where there is 
awareness of God’s reality there is absence of one’s 
own reality, and vice versa; God is realized only 
when one eradicates egoity (GG, 750). 

The Sikh canon acknowledges that the five 
evils afflict all beings and that it is difficult but 
not impossible to control them : the moral training 
of a Sikh is in fact directed towards controlling the 
senses and eradicating the evils. No headway can 
be made towards God- realization without 
discarding the cardinal evils. Loving devotion 
(bhagati, bhakti ) to God is, according to Sikhism, 
the highest ideal. One can love God only when 
one has annihilated self-love. The Gurus stress the 
necessity of taking refuge in God. To this end, one 
must first renounce pride (man). Devotion to God 
eradicates the evils in an instant and purifies the 
body (GG, 245). The destruction of evils may be 
viewed both as a cause and consequence of the 
practice of nam simran. Another way of 
overcoming haumai and other evils is to keep the 
company of the holy. One kills lust, wrath, greed 
and other depravities by taking refuge in the 
saiigat, the holy fellowship. It is by discarding the 
most powerful of evils, egoity, that one can get 
admission to this sacred society. Egoity ceases as 
one takes to the company o f the holy (GG, 271). A 
third method of overcoming the evils is to submit 
oneself to the instruction of the spiritual preceptor 
(guru ). He who follows the Guru’s instruction 
becomes gurmukh, one who has freed himself from 
the depravities and lives in the Divine presence. 
SeeAHANKAR, KAM, KRODH, LOBH and MOH. 

L.M J. 


FIVE KHANDS or Panj Kharids, ( panj= five, Khaj}^ 
~ region or realm), signifies in the Sikh tradition 
the five stages of spiritual progress leading man u 
the Ultimate Truth, The supporting text is a 
fragment from Guru Nanak’s Japu, stanzas 34 j 0 
37. The Five Realms enumerated therein are 
dharam khaod, the realm of righteous action (paup 

34 ) , gian kharnj, the realm of knowledge (pauj 

35) , saram khaod, the realm of spiritual endeavour 
(paufi 36), karam khaod, the realm of grace, and 
sack khaod the realm of Truth (pau/i 37 ), The 
concept of the spiritual journey running into 
several stages is found in other religious traditions 
as well. The number of stages and the nomenclature 
may vary, but the broad features of the journey 
remain the same. 

The Panj Kbauds in the Japu delineate the 
different stages of spiritual ascent tracing the 
evolution of human consciousness on different 
planes involving man’s thoughts, emotions and 
actions. In each stage, the status or position of the 
individual is set forth in a social setting. The seeker 
is not conceived of as a recluse or ascetic; social 
obligations and moral qualities form an essential 
core of the spiritual path. The empirical mind is 
fust emancipated from the grip of desire and 
purified by a rigorous moral discipline. When it 
leams to stand still, it is brought to the Divine 
Portal which it can enter only with the divine grace. 
There it finds itself face to face with the Truth 
Eternal, i.e. God. 

The first stage is the dharam khaod- “The 
earth exists for dharma to be practised.” This is the 
stage in which a sense of inquisitiveness is aroused 
in the mind qf the devotee who is now no longer a 
casual onlobker of the world around but can 
perceive the divine purpose behind the creation 
which is set in the cosmic cradle of time and space 
and is sustained by the vital elements. Man has 
been placed in this world to respond to the 
Creator’s purpose. In His court, he will be judged 
according to his moral response. 

In the realm of knowledge, “knowledge is 
ignited.” The seeker here becomes aware of the 
universe and the mystery of existence. Through 
the creation, he gains knowledge of the Creator 
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• , whom it emanates. His sense of wonder is 
j/L not mer ely of his awareness of the many forms 
| jfe or the ordered movement of numerous 
E , tial spheres, but of his perception of God who 
r* (he . so j e force behind all. This simultaneous 
' . inC e of expansion of vision and of the sense 

of humility leads to vismaya or wsmaoT wonder), 
Saram khapcj is the sphere of spiritual 
endeavour. Here man strives against the last 
remnants of his ego which still afflict him in spite 
of his experiencing strong emotions of humility 
in the gian khzncj. One needs to chisel one’s surati 
(consciousness) because chiselling of intellect and 
, isdom would erase even the subtlest layers of 


ego from one’s mind. 

Karatn Khai)4 is the sphere where reigns the 
Divine grace. The process of liberation with grace 
initiated is now brought to completion. One 
reaches here only after achieving victory over the 
eviis. Yet he is not a passive devotee, but a man of 
awakened courage and great deeds. 

The final stage of spiritual ascent, i.e. sach 
khan 4 > defies description. Described as the abode 
of the Nirahkar, the Formless One, sach khan 4 is 
not a geographical spot, but the final stage of the 
evolution of human consciousness. One can only 
experience it, but not describe it, for here words 
cease to have any meaning and no analogies can 
help in describing the Unique. The devotee 
becomes one with Him and realizes Him as a 
unifying force working through all objects of His 
creation. 


Rm.S. 

FIVE SYMBOLS, a set of five distinctive features 
or elements of personal appearance or apparel that 
set off Sikhs from the followers of any other faith. 
During the Khalsa initiation ceremony, every 
initiate into the order is enjoined upon to adopt 
and never to part from his person five symbolic 
physical objects kes (unshorn hair), kangha (a 
comb), kirpan (sword), kaja (a steel bracelet) and 
kachchha or kachhahira (a pair of specially 
designed shorts) - all names beginning with the 
phoneme ‘k’ and hence collectively called pmj 
kakar {panj = five; kakar= symbols).These five 
k’s may be regarded as part of the uniform of the 
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Khalsa which is defined as Akal ki Fauj, God’s 
own army, created to fulfil the divinely ordained 
mission of Guru Gobind Singh, viz. to uphold 
dharma, protect the saintly and uproot the wicked 
(Bachitra Nafak, 6). There is nothing esoteric or 
mystic about the five k’s. They were simply chosen 
to serve as aids to the preservation of the corporate 
life of the Panth. It, however, seems to be essential 
for a social symbol to contain something of the 
nature of an archetypal kernel so that it may appeal 
rationally as well as emotively to the collective 
consciouness of the community and thereby 
acquire wide acceptance and emotional sway over 
the minds of men. 

The unshorn hair imprint on the individual 
the investiture of the spiritual man exemplified by 
rishis or sages of yore, and even of God Himself 
(whose epithet keshavamems one who carries long 
tresses, although, it must be remembered, the God 
of Sikhism is formless and is occasionally 
personalized only for the sake of explanation of 
the attributes by which He is remembered). They 
also signify manliness, virility, courage and 
dignify, and therefore signify qualities both of a 
sant (saint) and a s'(ca/?/(soldier), This also meant 
a disavowal of the cultic path of renunciation and 
asceticism marked among the practitioners by 
closely cropped hair or by keeping them matted. 
Kangha symbolizes cleanliness. As a vestural 
symbol, it appears to repudiate the practice of 
Tantric yogis, who keep their hair matted (jafa) as 
their outward denominational symbol. Kirpan, in 
Guru Gobind Singh’s writings, is the emblem of 
Divine Energy for the destruction of the evil and 
protection of the good. The word kirpan seems to 
have been compounded from kirpa (krpa or, 
compassion) and an (honour, dignity). Hence as a 
symbolic weapon it shall only be wielded in 
compassion (to protect the oppressed) and for 
upholding righteousness and human dignity. Kara 
(the steel bangle) was adopted as a pragmatic 
accessory to kirpan . A set of strong steel bangles 
used to be worn by warriors as protective armour 
over the arm that wielded the sword. Apart from 
being a symbol of self defence it has a deeper 
symbolic significance. As a circle it signifies 
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perfection, without beginning, or end. It also 
symbolizes restraint and control. The Kars, 
therefore, symbolizes for the Sikhs a just and lawful 
life of self discipline (rahit) and self-control 
(sanjam). Kachchh or Kachhaira (pair of shorts) is 
a sartorial symbol signifying manly control. It 
contradicts the puritanical vows of chastity and 
celibacy (of sannyasa), At the pragmatic level, its 
sartorial design makes for greater agility and easy 
movements, thereby ensuring ready preparedness. 

Of these five symbols, primacy 
unquestionably belongs to kes. They provide a 
sense of unity and identity to the community, and 
have saved it from relapsing into beliefs and 
practices rejected by the Gurus. 

Along with kes, the turban also became a 
crucial symbol, too, Sikhs cherish the greatest 
respect for it. They must not cut or shingle their 
hair and they must keep their heads covered with 
turbans. As Sikh history testifies, depilatory 
apostasy is the greatest sin among them. It is for 
this reason that they introduced into their regular 
petitionary prayer, they call ardas, words to this 
effect: Lord preserve our faith until our last breath 
and until the last hair on our bodies. 

These symbols, being the gift of the Guru, 
also possess a sacramental status. They are held 
dear as keepsakes of the Tenth Guru who had 
completely identified himself with his Khalsa. A 
keepsake essentially symbolizes a relationship of 
love. These symbols, therefore, also signify the 
Sikhs’ love for their Guru as also his for them. 

i J.S.N. 

FIVE YEARS El INDIA, by Henry Edward Fane, is 
“a narrative of [the author’s] travels in the 
Presidency of Bengal, a visit to the court of Runjeet 
Singh, a residence in the Himalayan mountains, 
an account of the late expedition to Cabul and 
Afghanistan, voyage down the Indus, and journey 
overland to England.” Fane had kept an 
immaculate journal of his travels from the time his 
regiment got orders to move to Ceylon in June/ 
July 1835, till he arrived at Falmouth, England, in 
April 1840. The travelogue was published in two 
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volumes, under one cover, in 1842, and *. 
reprinted by the Languages Department, Punjab 
in 1970, in two separate volumes of 16 ch 
each. The author accompanied Sir Henry Fan* >'* 
Lahore on the invitation of Rapjit Singh to attend 
the marrige of NauNihal Singh. His work j 
a graphic description of the visit which lasted f 
3 March to 1 April 1837. He describes the lavish 
festivities which took place at Amritsar and Atari 
He was deeply impressed by the MaharajaV 
personality and character whom he found “a kin ■ 
and generous master”. Fane was again in Lahore 
in December 1838 at the time of the meet 
between Maharaja Raijjit Singh and Lord 
Auckland at Firozpur. His disparaging remarks 
were reserved for the last of the Great Mughals 
Emperor Bahadur Shah II. 

The second volume contains an account of 
Fane’s travels with the Afghanistan expedition, 
undertaken to reinstal Shah ShujS- on the throne 
of Kabul with a view to checkmating Russian 
designs, and his return journey to England. 

S.K.B 

FORD, MATTHEW WILLIAM (d. 1841), an 
Englishman who started his career in 1804 as an 
ensign in a West India regiment and held various 
assignment until he deserted the army in 1837 and 
came to Lahore where he joined the Sikh army as a 
battalion commander and later held a jagiroi three 
villages near Rawalpindi At the time of Maharaja 
Raqjit Singh’s funeral procession, Ford 
commanded the regiment that lined up the streets 
ofLahore. InMarch 1841, Ford was at Hazara when 
he was attacked by his own men and seriously 
injured.He escaped to Peshawar where he died of 
the injuries a month later. 

GI.S. 

FOULKES, R. (d. 1_841), an Englishman, who 
joined Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s cavalry in February 
1836, served as aide-de-camp to General Ventura 
and accompanied him on his expedition to Maijd 
in 1840. It .was here in March 1841 that his Sikh 
troops mutineed and assassinated him. 

GI.S. 
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OADIAL, a village in Ropar district of the Punjab, 
sacred to the memory of Gum Gobind Singh, who 
visited here in 1700 and stayed awhile under a fig 

tree. 

Gn.S 

GAGA, village in Sarigrur district of the Punjab, 
where Guru Tegh Bahadur stayed overnight during 
his travels in these parts. A Maaji Sahib, now 
called Gurdwara Guru Sar Patshahi IX, stands at 
the site where the Guru had halted. 

M.G.S. 

GAGGOBUA, village 27 km southwest of Amritsar, 
is sacred to Guru Hargobind who came here once 
following the chase. Gurdwara Manji Sahib 
Chhevlri Patshahi, constructed at the site of the 
old shrine, marks the'spot where the Guru had 
halted. Gaggobuawas also the native place of Baba 
Bir Singh, a nineteenth century saint. 

Gn.S. 

GAHAL (locally pronounced Gailh), in Sarigrur 
district of the Punjab, is sacred to Gum Har Rai 
who once made a brief halt here dining his travels 
in the Malva country. Gurdwara Sri Guru Har Rai 
Sahib Patshahi VII, stands in memory of that visit. 
During the Vadija Ghallughara or the Great 
Holocaust, the badly mauled yet unvanquished 
Sikh column passed through Gahal on its way to 
Barnala. A memorial shrine in honour of the 
Ghallughara martyrs has also been raised in the 
Gurdwara compound. 

M.G.S. 

GAHIR GAMBHIRIE MATKESVAMIBISHAN 
DAS YA TIJIKA JiVA NCHARITRA, by Bhagvan 
Das, is a biographical portrayal of Svami Bishan 
Das, founder'of the Gahir Gambhirie sect. The 
author, a disciple of Bishan Das, compiled this 
account during 1886-1902 at Pbillaur, near 
Ludhiana. The manuscript, still unpublished, is 
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preserved at the Khaisa College at Amritsar under 
catalogue No. 1334, and contains 648 folios. The 
narrative is in simple Braj verse; for the devotional 
hymns some of the poetic forms and musical 
measures from the Guru Granth Sahib have been 
used. The volume, covering only six years (1896- 
1902) of the life of Bishan Das (1863-1935), is 
marked number II which suggests the existence of 
a previous volume which remains undiscovered. 
Although Bishan Das studied under an Udasi 
teach'er„he bad not adopted the sectarian garb and 
had the Guru Granth Sahib installed and 
continuously recited in his tfera. He commonly 
addressed God as Gahir Gambbir, the solemn and 
serene, and maintained that this was the best way 
to describe the Supreme Being. From the term Gahir 
Gambhir, his followers and devotees came to be 
known as Gahir Gambhirie. He preached against 
intoxicants and caste and gave equal status to 
women. Although he had faith in Sikhism yet he 
opposed Singh Sabha movement. 

S.S.Am 

GAJJA SINGH, MAHANT (c. 1850-1914), maestro 
of Sikh classical devotional music, was bom in 
Vandar, in Faridko t district of the Punjab. He had a 
sensitive ear for music from his early childhood. 
His father, a pious Sikh himself, apprenticed him 
for religious instruction to the mahant ox custodian 
of Gurusar (Mehraj), near Bathipda. The mahant 
was impressed by the rapid progress Gajja Sirigh 
made in learning the scriptural and other texts and 
by his ability to sing. He arranged to send young 
Gajja Sirigh to leam classical music under Mir 
Rahmat ‘Ali, court musician of Kapurthala state. 
After finishing studies there, Gajja Sirigh returned 
to Gurusar where, after the death of his patron, he 
succeeded him as mahant. He regularly visited the 
akhafa or seat of the Nirmala sect at Pa.tiala, 
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especially during the rainy season, and his 
performance both as a vocalist and instrumentalist 
attracted wide notice. His virtuosity in playing on 
the taus had become proverbial. 

Mahant Gajja Singh continued to enjoy the 
patronage of ruling princes of Patiala, Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singh serving a period of 
apprenticeship with him. At the Delhi Darbar of 
1911, Gajja Singh gave a memorable performance 
representing the Patiala Gharana of music. He was 
rewarded with the grant of a free railway pass for 
life to travel anywhere in India for the propagation 
of his art. Encouraged by Maharaja Bhupinder 
Singh, he began recording the original rlts, i.e. 
forms or modes of the ragas as set by Guru Aijan 
and preserved orally by Sikh musicians, but death 
intervened on 12 June 1914 and the work remained 
incomplete. 

Mg.S. 

GAJPAT SINGH,RAJA (1738-1789), founder of 
the Sikh state of Jind, was bom on 15 April 1738, 
the second son of Sukhchain Sirigh (d. 1751), of 
the Nabha family. In 1755, at the age of seventeen, 
Gajpat Sirigh seized a large tract of country 
including Jind and Safidori, overran Papipat and 
Kamal. and, in 1766, made Jind his capital. Unlike 
other Sikh chiefs, he continued to acknowledge 
the Mughal authority in Delhi and obtained the 
title of Raja from Emperor Shah Alam II in 
February 1772. Gajpat Sirigh was constantly at 
war with the Nabha chief, and seized his territories 
of Amloh, Bhadsori and Sarigrur in 1774, but he 
was compelled to return the first two to Nabha, 
but retained Sarigrur which eventually became the 
capital of the Jind state. His daughter, Raj Kaur, 
was married (1774) to Mahari Sirigh of the 
Sukkarcbakkia mist the couple later gave birth 
Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh. Raja Gajpat Sirigh was a 
strong ally of Raja Amar Sirigh of Patiala and 
accompanied him on several campaigns. He fell 
ill in 1789 when engaged in an expedition against 
refractory villages near Ambala, and was carried 
to Safidori where he died on 11 November 1789. 

_S.S.B. 

GALAURA, BHAI, a resident of village Chika in 
the present Kaithal district of Haryana, became a 
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devotee of Guru Tegh Bahadur. The Gu^j 
appointed him masrnd in Hisar and HarisI 

GALOTIAN KHURD. village in Daska tahsil^f 
Sialkof district in Pakistan, claimed a historical 
Sikh shrine commemorating the visit in 1659. s j 
ofGuruHarRai. EarlierGuru Hargobind had y 
passed through Galofiari on his way back from 
Kashmir in 1620. 

M.g.s. 

GAtjPA SINGH (d. 1845), of Butala, in Gujrariwala 
district of undivided Punjab, was like his father 
Dharam Sirigh, a soldier in the Sikh army. Early in 
his career, he was assigned by Maharaja Raijjit 
Sirigh to Prince Sher Sirigh’s troops. Gapcja Singh 
remained the favourite of the Prince who granted 
him ayagfrworth 3,000 rupees. He held both civil 
and military appointments under him when he was 
the Nazim of Kashmir. He afterwards served at 
Naushehra and Bannu. When Sher Sirigh ascended 
the throne, he conferred upon Gapda Sirigh several 
jagirs around Butala, and appointed him to the 
command of the Orderly Dera. He was severely 
wounded when trying to save Sher Sirigh who was 
assassinated in September 1843, 

Gapda Sirigh was killed in December 1845 in 
the battle of Ferozeshah . 

S.S.B. 

GANDA SINGH (1900-1987), celebrated Punjab 
historian who by his sustained and pioneer work 
in the field of historical research initiated new 
trends in Sikh historiography and who by his 
critically important work became a vital and 
pervasive influence in historical learning in 
northern India, was bom on 15 November 1900, 
the son of Javala Sirigh of Hariapa, near Hosbiarpur 
in the Punjab. He began his education in the village 
mosque, and passed his matriculation from 
Government High School in Hoshiarpur. He joined 
the Forman Christian College at Lahore, but soon 
left it to enlist in the army (1919). While at Basra, 
he got wounded and was repatriated to India. 

Gap da Sirigh then joined the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company at Abadan (Iraq) as accounts officer. 
He returned to Punjab towards the end of 1930, 
and first worked on the editorial board of the 
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PhuIvM a Punjabi monthly published from 
Lahore. In October 1931 began Dr Gapda Singh’s 
® and fruitful career as a researcher and 
historian. During his tenure with the Sikh History 
Research Department of Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
he travelled extensively, rummaging various 
public libraries, archives and private collections 
throughout India in quest of materials on Sikh 
history, enriching the library of his Department 
^ a j so brought out several books and tracts based 
on these. In 1949, he was appointed Director of 
, hives and Curator of Museum under the 
Government of PEPSU. In 1950 he received the 
additional charge of Director of the Punjabi 
Department. His thesis on Ahmad Shah Durrani 
earned him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
from the Panjab University, Chandigarh, in 1954. 
Dr Gapda Singh was principal of the Khalsa 
College, Pafiala, when he was invited by the 
Punjabi University, Patiala, to organize its 
Department of Punjab Historical Studies. He set 
up Punjab History Conference in 1965 and, in 
1967, launched bi-annual The Panjab Past and 
Present. 

Dr Gapda Sirigh was a prolific writer. In 
addition to scores of research papers, booklets and 
pamphlets, he published over two dozen full- 
length volumes of high historical value. He 
received honours from a number of professional 
institutions and associations including the award 
of Padma Bhushan in 1983 by the government of 
India. 

Dr Gapda Sirigh died at Patiala on 27 
December 1987. 

M.G.S. 

GAHPA SINGH MASHARIQl (1857-1909), Urdu 
poet, scholar and religious guide in the line of 
family preceptors to the chiefs of Ropar in the 
Punjab. Gapda Sirigh was bom on 2 August 1857 
and served for some time in the Military Works 
Department of the Government of India, where he 
rose to be an accounts officer. Gapda Sirigh gave 
evidence of his poetic genius when he was still 
very young, adopting the pen-name Mashariqi The 
young poet was deeply influenced by the uprise 
of the Namdhari movement and his poetry took a 
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distinct patriotic tone. He apprenticed himself to 
the famous Urdu poet Dagh Dehlavi He also wrote 
verse in Persian which generally had a Sufi touch. 
Mashariqi also wrote Guru Nanak Dev’s biography 
(janamsakhl) in Urdu (1883) and an annotated 
translation of Japuji in Urdu. (1892), Gapda Sirigh 
Mashariqi died on 2 April 1909. 

PS 

GAN PH UAN, a village 20 km southwest of Sunam 
in Sarigrur district of the Punjab, has a historical 
shrine dedicated to the memory of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur who visited here. According to local 
tradition, a resident of the village, Bhai Muglu, 
who had fought on Guru Hargobind’s side in the 
battle at Mehraj had got a boon from the Guru that 
he should die in the Guru’s presence. In fulfilment 
of this word, Nanak IX (Guru Tegh Bahadur) visited 
him as his end drew near. 

M.G.S. 

GANESHA SINGH, BHAl (d. 1888), began his 
career as a clerk in the Amritsar municipal 
committee. When the Khalsa Diwan was 
reorganized in 1883, Bhai Gapesha Sirigh was 
named one of the two chief secretaries. With the 
split in the Khalsa Diwan in 1885, Bhai Gurmukh 
Sirigh left to establish a separate body at Lahore 
and Bhai Gapesha Sirigh continued as chief 
secretary of the Amritsar Diwan. Gapesha Sirigh 
continued to serve their Diwan until he resigned 
for health reasons. He died at Gujrariwala on 11 
March 1888 after a long illness. 

M.G.S. 

GANGA, BHAI, a Sahigal Khatri of Agra, was a 
soldier in the Mughal army. He was advised by 
Guru Arjan to relinquish the service of the 
oppressive Mughal government and instead serve 
Guru Hargobind. Bhai Gariga served Guru 
Hargobind and fought valiantly in the battles 
against the Mughals. 

T.S. 

GANGA, MATA(d. 1621), consort of Guru Arjan 
(1563-1606), was the daughter of Bhai Krishan 
Chand of the village of Mau, 10 km west of Phillaur 
in the Punjab, The nuptial ceremonies took place 
at her village on 19 June 1589, A son, Hargobind, 
was bom to her at Vadali, near Amritsar, on 19 June 
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1595. She died at Bakala (now Baba Bakala) on 
14 May 1621. 

M.G.S. 

GANGA RAM, an affluent Brahman merchant of 
Bafhinda who accepted Sikh faith at the hands of 
Guru Arjan. He, according to Bhai Santokh Singh, 
Sri GuruPratapSuraj Granth, once crossed the Sutlej 
with a large stock of bajsra, a variety of millets. 
Learning that a vast body of men was at work 
digging a large tank at Guru Cbakk (present-day 
Amritsar), he proceeded in that direction hoping 
to sell his merchandise profitably. At Amritsar, he 
saw a large number of Sikhs engaged in voluntary 
seva. Gariga Ram was deeply affected by the Sikhs’ 
zeal and devotion. He donated his entire stock of 
grain to the larigar, and himself joined the devotees 
in the holy seva. He stayed on in Amritsar and 
returned to Bathinda only after the completion of 
the sacred pool. He devoted his remaining years to 
meditation and to preaching the message of Guru 
Nanak. 

T.S, 

GANGA RAM was one of the five sons of Bhai 
Sadhu and Bibi Viro, the daughter of Guru 
Hargobind, who formed part of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s retinue during the battle of Bharigani. 

M.G.S. 

GANGA RAM, DIWAN (1775-1826) was a 
Kashmiri Brahman whose father, Kishan Das, had 
migrated to Rampur, near Banaras, where Gariga 
Ram was bom about the year 1775. Gariga Ram 
received a good education and, at the age of 20, 
entered the service of Maharaja DaulatRao Scindia 
of Gwalior. When in September 1803, Lord Lake 
defeated Daulat Rao Scindia, Gariga Ram returned 
to Delhi where he lived from 1803-13. In 1809,be 
was employed by the East India Company. Ranjit 
Singh appointed him in 1813 the head of military 
accounts and keeper of the privy seal In 1821, 
Gariga Ram was given charge of the civil 
administration of Gujrat. Two years later he was 
recalled to Lahore to reorganize the department of 
excise. Gariga Ram died at Lahore in 1826. 

H.R.G 

GANGUSHAHIS, a Sikh missionary order which 
owed its origin to Garigu Shah, also known as 
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Gariga Das. Born in a Basi Khatrl famiR 
Garhsharikar, in Hoshiarpur district of the P® 
he was sent by Guru Amar Das to the Sivalik hills 
to preach the word of Guru Nanak where he z 
bis successors gathered a considerable followin.. 
and raised their own shrines including at Dh 
(Ropar district) and Khatkar Kalari (Jalan. 
district). These are venerated to this day by jjuj 
members of the sect. The Garigushahis \v ■' 
excommunicated by theKhalsa at the time of Gm 
G obind Sirigh’s death when the then leader of the 
sect was found guilty of going against Sikh tenets 
The Garigushahis, a small community numerical! 
live in the Sivalik hill territory. 

GANJ NA MA H (Treasure Book), by Bhai Nand 
Lai Goya, is a panegyric in Persian, partly verse 
and partly prose, in honour of the Ten Gurus, h 
renders homage to the Gurus whom the poet recalls 
with deep personal devotion and veneration. The 
opening eleven couplets are an invocation to the 
Guru who raises men to the level of gods (3). This 
is followed by ten sections, each devoted to one of 
the ten Gurus. Each section has two sub sections 
a paragraph or two in prose followed by a series of 
couplets. The number of couplets in different 
sections varies from four on Guru Amar Das to 
fifty-six on Guru Gobind Singh. The book contains 
no biographical details and celebrates only the 
spiritual eminence of the Gurus. 

D.S 

GARAB GANJANiTiKA, by Bhai Santokh Singh, 
is an exegesis in the Nirmala tradition of Guru 
Nanak’s Japu. The work, completed in AD 1829, ^ 
was taken up at the behest of Bhai Udai Singh of " 
Kaithal and was by way of correcting Anandghan .< 
tlka. The manuscript, available in the Dr Balbir 
Singh Sahitya Kendra, Dehra Dun, was first 
published in 1910. The exegesis is proffered in 
the form of a gosh.tL The Sikh, herein called 
mumokhi i.e. one who is a seeker of mokh w 
release, puts questions to the Guru as to how he 
can attain liberation and the Guru answers those u 
questions. Since the author himself belonged to 
the Nirmala tradition, Vedantic colouring in his 
explanations predominates and he regards Guru 
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MSnak as an incarnation of God Almighty. The 
, \ ge is Sadhukarl overladen with Braj and 

-sanshxit vocabulary. 

’ Gr.S. 

GARDNER, ALEXANDER HAUGHTON 
CAMPBELL (1785-1877), son of a Scottish 
, , at, was, bom in North America in 1785. 
\s a boy, he learnt Italian, Spanish, Latin and 
Greek, and proceeded in 1807 to Ireland to train 
for a maritime career. Travelling through America, 
Russia and Central Asia, he took up service in 
Afghanistan in 1817. In 1831 he fled to Peshawar 
k i;; appointed commander of artillery by Sultan 
Muhammad Khan Barakzai, a tributary of the Sikh 
government. In 1832, he was summoned to Lahore 
where he became an artillery officer in Maharaja 
Ranjlt Singh’s army with the rank of colonel. He 
served in several military campaigns until 1836 
when Raja Dhian Singh took him over from the 
Maharaja’s service and placed him in full command 
of his own artillery. He successively served Hira 
Singh and Gulab Singh. 

Gardner, however, claims to have firsthand 
knowledge of many of the tumultuous events 
which overtook the Punjab after the death of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He was dismissed from 
service along with other European officers during 
the time of Pundit Jalla’s ascendancy, but he 
somehow lingered on at Lahore serving Maharapi 
Jind Kaur. He did not take part in the first Anglo- 
Sikh war, and was expelled from the Punjab in 
1846. Gardner thereupon entered the service of 
Gulab Singh. 

Gardner died at Jammu on 22 January 1877. 

GI.S. 

GARGAJJ AKA LI JATHA (gargajj = 
reverberatingly thunderous) was the name given a 
dynamic group (jatha) of Akali reformers, 
especially active in the Majha region of the Punjab. 
The Jatha came into being on 19 April 1921, 
splintering from the Central Majha Khalsa Diwan. 
Teja Singh Bhuchchar, Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht, 
then under detention, was elected in absentia its 
life president. In the constitution of the Jatha 
approved on 6 June 1921, however, it was 
redesignated Gargajj Akali Diwan. 


GARIAL, BHAl 

Gargajj Akali Jatha was confined mainly to 
opposing the policies of the Shiromani Akali Dal. 
Its leader and spokesman, Teja Singh Bhuchchar, 
under arrest since 15 March 1921, was released in 
September 1921 on assurance of good behaviour 
and on the intercession of Daya Kishan Kaul, prime 
minister of the princely state ofPatiala. Bhuchchar 
launched his own paper Gargajj A£a//financed by 
Patiala state. Gargajj Akali Jatha supported Guru 
Ka Bagh agitation but later renewed its opposition 
to the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. It tried to obstruct karseva of the 
Sarovar, the holy tank (17 June 1923). It had also 
been opposed to the Shiromani Committee 
decision about boycotting the 1929 Congress 
session at Lahore and advocated cooperation with 
the Congress. In 1936, it helped the Buddha Dal 
to take forcible possession of Burj Baba Phula 
Singh. The Jatha died with the murder of its leader, 
Teja Singh Bhuchchar, in 1939. 

M.G.S. 

GARHIA, BHAI, a devout Sikh of Guru Hargobind 
who sent him to preach in Kashmir on a special 
request from the sangat of that area. Bhai Garhia 
met on the way a Muslim divine, Shah Daula, near 
Gujrat, now in Pakistan, and converted him a 
devotee of the Gurus. In Kashmir, Bhai Garhia won 
wide esteem for his gentle and pious manner. On 
being recalled from Kashmir by Guru Hargobind, 
he settled down at Goindval. He went to- Bakala 
for the accession ceremony of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
and remained there to serve the Guru. 

M.G.S. 

GARHI NAZIR, a village 3 km to the southeast of 
Samapa, is the_site of an historical Sikh shrine called 
Gurdwara Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur Patshahi 9. 
Muhammad Bakhsh, a Muslim noble of liberal 
religious views, took the Guru from Samapa to the 
safety of his own house in Garhi Nazir when the 
imperial troops were after the Guru with arrest 
warrants. 

M.G.S 

GARIAL, BHAI, and Bhai Mathura Das, two poor 
Sikhs of Agra, earned their meagre living as 
porters. Yet they joyfully extended hospitality 
and assistance to needy Sikhs. The news of their 
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sincerity and devotion reached Guru Arjan, who 
expressed a desire to see them, Bhai Garial and 
Bhai Mathura Das visited Amritsar and received 
much praise and blessing from the Guru ( Varan, 
XI. 27). 

T.S. 

GARU, BHAI, received the rites of initiation at the 
hands of Guru Arjan. Once he, accompanied by 
some others waited upon the Guru and sought 
instruction on the Sikh view of divine grace and 
individual effort. 

T.S. 

GATHA, title of Guru Arjan’s composition 
comprising twenty-four verses included in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. In Sanskrit writings, gatha stands 
for a religious verse of non-Vedic origin, a stanza 
or a song. In Prakrit and Buddhist traditions, the 
term signifies a verse, a line of poetry, song, stanza 
or aphorism. According to Sikh commentators, 
gatha, in the context of the verses of Guru Arjan, 
denotes the language used in these verses which is 
a mixture of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit, Another 
name of this language form is Sahaskriti. The 
central theme of the Gatha verses is the praise of 
God and the importance of devotion to Him. These 
verses are “a discourse on the Name of God which 
serves as an arrow to pierce the five enemies’ and 
to efface pride” (6); a discourse, profound and 
inexhaustible, and one which if comprehended 
truly leads one to overcome worldly desires and to 
repeat God’s Name in the company of the holy 
(10); and a paean which from the most ancient 
times the blessed saints have recited (18). 

T.S 

GAUHAR SINGH (d. 1763), founder of the famous 
village of Atari in Amritsar district. His ancestors 
had moved from the Jaisalmer area to Mehraj-Phul 
area in Bathinda district around 1580. About 1735, 
the family scattered, and Gauhar Singh and his 
brother Kaur Singh moved on to the interior of the 
Punjab with twenty-five horsemen. They reached 
Amritsar, took the Khalsa initiation and entered 
the service of Gurbakhsh Singh Roranvala of the 
Bharigi mist Gauhar Sirigh became a disciple of 
Bava Mul Das, an ascetic of great sanctity, and on 
his direction settled at the site of present-day 


GAUR} Kf% 

village of Atari so named after the house atari l 
built for himself there. 

S.S.u 

GAURA, BHAI, the elder son of Bhai Bhagatfl 
1652), was a brave warrior who had carved out an 
extensive estate for himself around his nativ. 
village Vinjhu, north of Bathinda. In 1652 w ! \ 
Guru Har Rai visiting sari gats in the Malva res> 
came to Vinjhu, Gaura served him devotedly and 
accompanied the Guru’s train. One day, Gaura f 
an attendant of the Guru assassinated for having 
insulted him. The Guru forbade Gaura’s present 
in sangat. Gaura was repentant and wanted! ys 
apologise but the Guru would not grant him 
audience. He, with a few hundred of his 
therefore followed the Guru’s progress to Kiratpur 
keeping a few kilometres behind him. A few 
months later as Guru Har Rai, on his way to 
Kartarpur, had just crossed the River Sutlej, his 
family and the baggage still on the other bank, a 
Mughal force attacked his rear. But Bhai Gaura, 
who as usual was following close behind, chased 
the attackers away and helped the Guru’s party 
safely cross the river. When Guru Har Rai came to 
know of this, he called Gaura to his presence, 
pardoned him and advised him to go back to his 
home where he flourished as a virtual ruler of a 
vast tract. One of his descendants, Bhai Desu Singh, 
founded the state of Kaithal in 1767. 

B.s 

GA URIKI VAR, by Guru Ram Das, is one of his 
seven vars in a total of twenty-two in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. It comprises thirty-three paupsmd 
sixty eight slokas. Unlike other Vars in the Guru 
Granth Sahib which have pa up's by one author, 
five of the pauris (27-31) in this var are by Guru 
Arjan. The authorship and number of verses of the 
slokasvzry whereas the paups consist of five verses 
each, except for four (11,12,31 and 32) which 
contain six to ten verses each. The burden of the 
Var is the individual soul’s yearning for ultimate 
union with the Supreme Soul. Men are divided 
into two categories, gurmukh and manmukh. The 
former imbibe godly qualities whereas the latter 
take to evil ways. To realize God, the seeker need 
not renounce the world. They are saved who take 
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iff wx 

. witli the True Guru. It is under his guidance 
ML t jj sc jple learns to keep company with the 
virtues and cast away all deficiencies. 
bob '- 1 " 1 S.S.K. 

URiKf VAR, by Guru Arjan, isone of the 
'two vSrs included, under Gaup /again the 
; ; V-' G ranth Sahib. There is at the head of it a 
Vr.-tion as to the tune in which it should most 
jKfcpriately be sung. The tune indicated is that 
/ihe then popular folk ballad_recounting the 
. Ity of Mojdl (Muazz ud-din) who fought 
an d defeated Kamaldl Kamal ud-Din), his 
,^,| e ^t t he close of the Var are appended the 
;;l ds sudhukiche (please correct), indicating that 
■ e IeSt as copied from the original pages was 
jgjgjjt to be checked and inaccuracies, if any, 
Directed. The I-Srcomprises twenty-one paupsor 
stanzas, and forty-two slokas or couplets, all 
composed by Guru Arjan. Paup's consist of five 
lines each which, though of unequal length, 
mutually rhyme. The ISropens with the laudation 
of the Creator; expressing devotion as well as a 
sense of wonder, and then, with rapid transition, 
moves on to other aspects of ethical experience 
and to exhortation towards spiritual life. 
Remembrance of God lovingly and whole 
heartedly and praising the Name in holy 
association are set out as the means to elevating 
the seeker to the ideal plane where he comes in 
contact with the Supreme Lord and experiences 
the joy of this union. In such a state there is no 
psychic conflict and man abides in sublime bliss. 
The essential element of the metaphysical doctrine 
reiterated in this PSris monotheism. To gain access 
to Him, the easier way is to take help of the Guru 
and of the company of saints. Man should dispel 
all doubt and love Him. He should remember Him, 
submit to His Will and seek His shelter. He can 
achieve perfection only in union with the Perfect 
One, and for this he will need the help of the True 
Guru and the grace of the Lord. 

u.s. 

GHADR MOVEMENT. Ghadr, commonly 
translated as “mutiny,” was the name given to the 
newspaper published for the Hindustani 
Association of the Pacific Coast founded at 


Portland, U.S.A., in 1912. The movement this 
Association gave rise to for revolutionary activity 
in India also came to be known by this name. 

People from Punjab started migrating by the 
turn of the 20th century. First they went to East 
Asian countries and then began trickling out to 
Canada and the US during the first decade of the 
twentieth century. They were mostly small farmers, 
ex-soldiers and artisans. By 1908, about 5,000 
Indians had entered Canada, more than 90% of 
them being Sikhs. The Indians first went to some 
towns in California, Oregon and Washington States 
in the US and to Vancouver and Victoria, in British 
Columbia, in Canada. 

The immigration caused constant tension 
between the White and Asian labour. The 
governments of China and Japan sent strong 
protests against the maltreatment of their nationals 
but there was no one to fight for Indians. The result 
was that the Canadian government started further 
harassment of the Indians already there, and also 
tried in 1908, to shift them to the British Honduras. 
The Canadian Government further tightened 
measures against the entry of Indians into Canada. 
Protests to the various authorities concerned made 
no difference. In order to fight the unjust 
immigration laws, the Indians (mostly Sikhs) 
organized a Khalsa Diwan Society in Vancouver 
in 1907 with branches at several other places. Under 
its guidance, the Indians successfully thwarted the 
Canadian Government’s attempt to send them to 
the British Honduras. The Sikhs built a gurdwara 
at Vancouver in 1908, and later a few more at other 
places. These gurdwaras became the rallying 
places for the Indians. During 1909, only six 
Indians were allowed entry into Canada. The 
Indian immigrants now began to organize 
themselves and published some pamphlets to 
create national awakening among fellow Indians. 
Persons like Baba Sohan Singh Bbakna, Harnam 
Singh Jupdilat, Udham Singh Rase], Rakha Ram, 
Ishar Singh Marharta and others would collect on 
Sundays or on other holidays and ponder over the 
problem. St. John and Seattle (U.S.A.) became the 
centres of their activities., 
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In 1911, the White labour resumed their 
attacks on Indians. By now, the Indians were 
politically awake. At many places they had 
organized themselves, procured arms and 
ammunition, and put up strong resistance. In 1912, 
at Portland, Hindustani (or Hindi) Association of 
the Pacific Coast was formed with Baba Sohan 
Singh Bhakna as its president. The Association 
started a weekly, Hindustan, in Urdu, and in May 
1913, opened a Ghadr Ashram also known as 
Yugantar Ashram, and decided to form a Ghadr 
party with its headquarters at San Francisco and 
its branches at various places in the United States 
and Canada. The aim of the party was to wage a 
war against the British raj. The party also published 
a weekly called Ghadr. The fist issue, in Urdu, came 
out in November 1913, followed by Punjabi a few 
weeks later. Hindi, Gujrati, Pashto, Bengli and 
Nepali editions came out sometime later on. The 
paper carried the words “Enemy of the British 
Government,” under its masthead on the frontpage. 
The British government tried to stop circulation 
of the paper, but failed, Instead, the circulation of 
the paper increased. Besides, a number of small 
pamphlets, many of them in Punjabi, were issued 

The British apprehended Har Dayal to be the 
key man and arrested him. The party got him out 
on bail and managed to send him away to 
Switzerland. Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna now 
decided to stay at the party headquarters. The 
party’s plan was to invade Kashmir from China; 
then go for the Punjab, followed by other 
provinces. The members started getting training 
in the use of weapons and making of bombs; several 
got training in flying aircraft also. The Ghadr party 
did not restrict its activities to the Indians in the 
United States and Canada only, but covered also 
those living in several east Asian countries. Bhai 
Bhagwan Sirigh and Bhai Santokh Siiigh worked 
among Indians in those countries. In these places 
also, gurdwaras became the centres of political 
activity. Hira Sirigh, a millionaire of Hong Kong, 
rendered much help to the Ghadr party. The 
Komagata Mam incident added fuel to the lire. 
The First World War broke out in July 1914, On 5 
August, leading members of the Ghadr party 


ghadr movement 

gathered at Yugantar Ashram, discussed ttJ 
situation and decided to come to India to carry oul 
armed revolution against the British. Baba Sc 
Sirigh Bhakna, with his companions, left for I nc jj a 
followed by many more at different intervals 
reaching India from different countries. According 
to government records, 2312 Indian Ghadr meri 
had entered India between 13 October 1914 and 
25 February 1915, Their influx continued till 19}g 
when their number increased to more than 8,000 

Most of the entrants were got hold of at; 
ports of entry, especially at Calcutta, Out of those 
apprehended, 2,500 were confined to their 
respective villages and 400 considered dangerous 
were kept under detention. About 5,000 were 
released with a warning. The capture of Ghadr 
leaders had upset the plans to some extent, yet the 
party as a whole was not disheartened. New leaders 
came forward and reorganized the movement. They 
established their headquarters at Amritsar, later 
shifting to Lahore. The party established a new 
press and published small pamphlets in Punjabi, 
Urdu and Hindi. The party also produced their 
own flag having red, yellow and green colours. Dr 
Mathura Sirigh supervised factories producing 
bombs. The party members contacted students and 
soldiers in different cantonments. Many party 
workers joined the army with a view to obtaining 
arms and ammunition Contacts were also 
established with Bengal revolutionaries. 

The party executive met on 12 February 1915, 
and decided to start the rebellion on 21 February. 
Their plan was simultaneously to attack and 
capture Miari Mir and Firozepur cantonments; 
128th Pioneer and 12 Cavalry were to capture 
Meerut Cantonment and then proceed to Delhi. 
Units in cantonments in northern India were 
expected to join the rebellion. When the 
information about the D Day got leaked, they 
advanced the date of rebellion to 19 February, but 
this information also reached the police through 
their informer, Kirpal Sirigh. The police arrested 
13 of the “most dangerous revolutionaries.” All 
cantonments were alerted and the Indian troops 
placed under vigilance; some were even disarmed. 
Arrests of Ghadr men took place all over the Punjab. 
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• ,.KALAN 

,. >rp tried bv the Special Tribunal in what 
' l-v were J . . , , , 

oWI1 s Lahore conspiracy cases in batches. 

'• 'til 291 persons were tried and sentenced as 

’ dea th for 42, life-trasporation for 114, and 

,, j e d varyingterms of imprisonment and 42 

■ acquitted. Confiscation of property was 

^Jered in the case of many. No one appealed 

Linst the punishments. 

‘ : Un der the circumstances, the army units which 
promised to join the revolution kept quiet, 
though some units did come out in the open. The 
rebellion was subdued by the British troops; 126 
..... were tried by court martial which sentenced 
37 to death, 41 to transportation for life, and the 
remaining to varying terms of imprisonment. The 
;y workers also went to Iran and Iraq to instigate 
Indian troops against the British, and to Turkey to 
exhort Indian prisoners to fight for India’s freedom. 
In [ran, the party was able to raise an Indian 
Independence Army. However, not much help came 
from other countries. The Ghadr movement, “was 
by far the most serious attempt to subvert British 
rule in India.” 

E.C.B. 

GHAL KALAN, village 9 km west of Moga has a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Patshahi Chheviri, 
dedicated to Guru Hargobind who came here for a 
visit from DaraulL 

M.G.S. 

GHANAULA, an old village 10 km north ofRopap 
in the Punjab claims a historical shrine which 
commemorates the visit of Guru Gobind Singh in 
1688 while he was returning from Paoifta to 
Anandpur, He again passed through Ghanaula on 
6 December 1705 while proceeding to Kofia 
Niharig Khan en route to Chamkaur. 

M.G.S. 

GHANAUR JATTAN, locally called Tall Ghanaur, 
about 30 km southeast of Sarigrflr in the Punjab, is 
sacred to Guru Hargobind and Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
A small domed Manji Sahib commemorates the 
visits of the Gurus. 

M.G.S. 

GHANI KHAN and his brother Nabi Khan. Pa.than 
horse dealers of Machhivapa in present-day 
Ludhiana district of the Punjab, were admirers of 


Guru Gobind Singh whom they had visited at 
Anandpur and to whom they had sold many good 
animals. When they learnt that the Guru was at 
Machhiwapa after the battle of Chamkaur (1705), 
they called on him, provided him with a blue- 
coloured dress and carried him out of Machhivapa 
in apalanquin disguised as a Muslim divine, Uchch 
da Pir.They escorted him thus up to Hehraii, a 
village near RaikoJ in Ludhiana district, where a 
group of Sikhs relieved them. 

_P.S.P 

GHARIBDASIAS. followers of Sant Gharibdas 
(1717-78), also known as Satsahibias for their 
peculiar form of greeting which is Sat Sahib, i.e. 
eternally existent (satya) is the Lord (sahib). The 
founder of the sect, Gharib Das, was bom in the 
small village Chhudapi, in Rohtak district. He 
soon came under the influence of Dadupanthis. 
His sincere and persistent devotion won him many 
followers who sought initiation from him. Though 
unlettered, he composed religious verse and 
narrati ves of saints from Indian piety. Gharibdasias 
reject idol worship and build no temples. Among 
the adherents of the’ sect are both ascetics and 
laymen. The former are celibates, completely 
abstaining from flesh and wine. They live by 
begging. They worship the Book, which contains 
compositions of Gharibdas and some other saints. ' 

T.S. 

GHARU, pronounced ghar, is a term used in the 
titles of many of the hymns in the Guru Granth 
Sahib, The final “u” is only of grammatical 
significance indicating masculine gender and 
singular number. Gharu appears after the name of 
the raga (musical measure) and the indication with 
regard to the author, and is followed by a numeral. 
Gharu, ordinarily an equivalent of “house” or 
“home”, here indicates a variant or style of a raga 
corresponding to variation in metre, pitch, rhythm 
and lai. 

Bb.S.N. 

GHARU AN, a village 8 km east of Moriijda, is 
sacred to Guru Har Rai. He visited the place during 
his travels in these parts. A shrine commemorates 
his visit. Another historical gurdwara in Ghapuah. 
is Gurdwara Akal Gaph PatshahiNaumi dedicated 
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GHAUSKHAN 

to Guru Tegh Bahadur who is said to have passed 
through Gharuari when travelling to Delhi in 1675. 

M.G.S. 

GHAUS KHAN (d, 1814) was an artillery officer 
under Mahan Singh Sukkarchakkia and his son, 
Ranjit Singh. He knew something about casting 
guns, was skilful in his profession, and was 
rewarded with jagirsznd. a large house in Lahore. 
When, in 1812, the Maharaja reorganized the 
artillery wing of his army into Topkhana-i-Khas 
and Topkhana-i-Mubarak, Ghaus Khan was put in 
charge of both, with the designation of Darogha-i- 
Topkhana, Ghaus Khan distinguished himself in 
several of the Maharaja ’$ early campaigns. In 
1814, Ghaus Khan took part in the expedition 
against Kashmir when he fell ill and died on his 
way to Lahore. 

S.S.B. 

GIIAVIND!, village in Lahore district of Pakistan, 
only one kilometre from the Indo-Pak border 
opposite Khalra, had a historical shrine 
commemorating Guru Nanak’s visit. Upon his 
arrival in the village, the Guru is said to have put 
up under a lalnlra tree (Cordia latifolia). On this 
site was built Gurdwara Lahura Sahib. 

M.G.S. 

GHORIAN, hymns by Guru Ram Das in measure 
Vadaharis in the Guru Granth Sahib. The word 
ghorian” in Punjabi is the plural form of ghori a 
mare. In Punjabi folk poetry, a type of lyrical songs, 
which are sung on the occasion of marriage, are 
called ghorian. These eulogize the bridegroom and 
his ancestry and wish him a happy marriage, 

' The Ghorian hymns are lyrics of exquisite 
beauty, woven round images and symbols 
appropriate to the occasion of marriage, more 
particularly, to the ceremony of ghori or mare¬ 
riding by the groom. The human body is the mare, 
riding which the devout could successfully and 
victoriously reach his goal. The mind is to be 
harnessed, conquered and controlled, just as the 
mare is controlled. In the hymns, the mare has been 
called by several synonyms. The holy men form 
the marriage procession; God Himself lays out the 
feast for them. Thus is the spouse found and 


GHULAM MOHlY UD DIN, SHAtjqj 

begotten. 

- _ T.s. 

GHUKKEVALI, village 21 km north of Ami-aB 

has two historical shrines, sacred to Guru Arjan 
(1563-1606) and Guru Tegh Bahadur (1621- 
respectively. 

GURDWARA GURU KA BAGH, located in what 
was formerly called Guru ki Raur (ragris a Punjabi 
word for a barren tract of land), commemorates 
Guru Arjan’s stay here. A small shrine was 
established by Bhai Ghukka, the founder of the 
village. When Guru Tegh Bahadur visited the place 
in 1664, he encouraged the villagers to dig a well 
and raise a garden in the barren tract. As a result, 
Guru ki Raur in time became Guru Ka Bagh. The 
gurdwara was richly endowed during the time of 
Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh (1780-1839). 
GURDWARA BAOLI SAHIB is dedicated to Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. The open well (baoii in Punjabi) 
caused to be dug by the Guru still exists. 

Git.S 

GHULAL, in Ludhiana district, claims a historical 
shrine dedicated to Guru Gobind Singh. This 
Gurdwara is not included in older lists of Sikh 
historical shrines, but local tradition indicates that 
the Guru visited here on way to Malva country. 

M.G.S 

GHULAM MOHIY UD DIN, SHAIKH (d. 1845), 
who rose to be governor of Kashmir in Sikh times, 
was the son of Shaikh Ujala. At a young age, 
Ghulam Mohiy ud-Din took up service under 
Diwan Moti Ram, and then under his son, Kirpa 
Ram when they were governors of Kashmir. He 
again returned to Kashmir as deputy to Prince Sher 
Sirigh and was reported to have followed a 
repressive policy. He was recalled to Lahore and 
inflicted a heavy fine besides confiscating all of 
his property and the hidden wealth which he had 
amassed at Hoshiarpur. He remained out of favour 
with the Darbar for some time but eventually 
secured service with Prince Nau Nihal Sirigh, 
became governor of Jalandhar Doab in 1839 and 
of Kashmir in 1841. In February 1845, Ghulam 
Mohiy ud-Din made overtures to the British 
government with a view to transferring hi s 
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_ >f murtaz/I. mirza 
u ,,„ K , 3Ce to them, but died soon afterwards. 

H.D. 

(iHULAM MURTAZA, MIRZA, served the Lahore 
p^rbar under Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh and his 
successors for several years. One of his ancestors, 
Had! Beg, was Samarkand, had emigrated to the 
Punjab in 1530 a qazi or magistrate over seventy 
illages in the neighbourhood of Qadiari. Ghulam 
Murtaza joined the Lahore army and served on the 
s shmTr frontier and at other places during Rapjit 
Singh’s lifetime and thereafter. Mirza Ghulam 
Murtaza finally settled at Qadiari, but his estate 
was resumed upon the occupation of the Punjab 
by the British. 

G.S.N 

GHULLA SINGH, BHAI (d. 1924), one of the 
martyrs of Jaito, was bom around 1896, the son of 
Bhai Naraiij Singh of Bhalur, near Bagha Parana, 
in present-day Faridkot district of the Punjab. Tall 
and heavily built, Ghulla Sirigh helped his father 
and two elder brothers at tilling the family acre. 
Ghulla Sirigh received the vows of the Khalsa at 
the hands of Sant Sundar Sirigh Bhipdrarivale and 
became an Akali activist. On 20 February 1924, 
he joined the columns of Sikh volunteers camping 
at Bargap, and accompanied it on its march to Jaito 
the following moming.He fell down to the bullets 
shot at the jatha near Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib. 

G.S.G. 

GHUMAN, village in Gurdaspur district of the 
Punjab. Namdev, some of whose hymns are 
included in the Guru Granth Sahib, lived in this 
village for 18 years. The shrine commemorating 
his stay exists in the village. An annual fair is held 
on 1 and 2 Magh (mid-January) in the belief that 
Namdev died here on 2 Magh 1406 Bk. 

M.G.s 

GHUflANI KALAN, an old village in Ludhiana 
district, was visited by Guru Hargobind in whose 
memory two gurdwaras exist here: 

GURDWARA CHOLA SAHIB PATSHAHl CHHEVlN 
is inside the village and marks the residence of 
Bhai Surtia, the local masand, at the time of the 
Guru’s visit. Guru Hargobind is said to have stayed 
for 45 days with him: a choia or a loose gown with 
52 strings attached to it, a pot hi or a sacred book 


GIAN 

and a single shoe are preserved as relics. 
GURDWARA N1 MS AR. Guru Hargobind during his- 
stay in the village used to repair to the pond outside 
the village to the east of it early in the morning for 
ablutions and meditation, An old nim (margo)txee 
believed standing there is said to have sprouted 
from one of the tooth cleansing twigs the Guru 
once stuck here, 

M.G.S 

GIAN (Skt. jajaha), knowledge, understanding or 
consciousness, is what differentiates human beings 
and establishes their superiority over other species. 
Nature has not only provided man with a 
qualitatively superior brain but has also endowed 
human mind with a dynamic inner stimulus called 
jagiasa or inquisitiveness. Perhaps it is on account 
of this urge and the consequent exercise that 
human brain or mind (psyche or soul for the 
ancients) gradually developed over the millenia. 
Gian is acquired or gathered through the mental 
faculties of cognition and affection. The mind also 
possesses a third faculty, conation (concerning 
desire and volition) which is closely related to 
and interacts with cognition and affection. 

In India, gian is divided into two categories: 
paragian (higher or spiritual knowledge) and 
aparagian (lower or worldly knowledge). The 
former is also called atmagian, the highest form of 
which is brahmagian. The earliest Indian religious 
text, the Rgveda, contains some speculative 
hymns. It is the Upani?ads which are devoted 
primarily to religious speculation using rational 
tools. Advait Vedanta defines giinas self-effulgent 
(svaya-prakas). No other knowledge is required to 
know it. The self-effulgent gian enlightens human 
minds and eradicates the darkness of ignorance. 

Sikhism, without rejecting empirical 
perceptual knowledge, holds gian (spiritual 
knowledge) definitely superior and more desirable 
than ordinary knowledge. Guru Nanak beautifully 
illustrates gian vis-a-vis worldly knowledge in his 
Japu(XKXV) wherein he depicts the region of true 
knowledge as illimitable expanse of myriad karam 
bhumis (lands of action), suns, moons and 
universes. The comparison with perceptual 
phenomenon (XXXIV) clearly brings out that gian 
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consists in directing the mind from the limited 
realities and concerns of this puny earth towards 
the limitlessness of the True Reality depicted as 
Sach Khand and finally defined as inexplicable. 
Elsewhere gian itself is said to be inexplicable 
and available through grace to the exclusion of 
other wayward efforts (GG, 465). It is also acquired 
by listening to nam (God’s Name), having faith in 
it, internalizing it with love and delving deep into 
the inner recesses of one’s mind ( Japu , xxi). The 
Guru’s advice, subject to God’s grace, faith and 
wcAar(reason or contemplation) are crucial factors 
to the attainment of gian. Company of holy men 
and holy assembly is also highly commended as 
being instrumental in the attainment of gian. Mere 
intellectual ism and sophistry are, on the other 
hand, condemned. 

D.S/M.G.S 

GIANI, from gian or the Sanskrit jnana, means one 
who possesses gian, i.e. knowledge or spiritual 
understanding. In the Guru Granth Sahib the gianis 
and brahmgianis are accorded high praise (GG, 
831). Such a person must adhere in every thought, 
word and deed to the truth and should remain 
detached from worldly temptations while still 
living in this world (GG, 272). Without abandoning 
the ethical associations implied in the scriptural 
definition, the traditional usage emphasized the 
possession of mastery in the understanding of Sikh 
doctrine. The title attained particular respect 
during the Sirigh Sabha revival and it still 
commands a reputation in orthodox circles. A 
school of Sikh learning also shares the name Giani. 
See GIANI SAMPRADAI. 

W.H.M. 

GIANI SAMPRADAI is one of the major schools 
of Sikh theologians and expositors of the Sikh 
scripture. In Sikh tradition, a giani is a learned 
man of pious character, competent to recite 
faultlessly, interpret and expound the Sikh 
scriptural texts. Sampradai denotes a sectarian 
system or school of thought of accredited standing. 

It is claimed that the school of Gianis 
originated with Bhai Mani Singh (d. 1737) who, 
after having been sent to Amritsar from Anandpur 
by Guru Gobind Singh, began giving discourse 


G!An PHAatm, 

on the Sikh teaching expounding a given sah - I 
with illustration from the lives of the GurQ s ar j 
their disciples. This style became, in course oFtjJj 
established form for clerical interpretation i 
sacred text. His pupils continued the traditi ()n 
Through this chain of pupils, the sampradai \ 
lasted to this day. Originally, members of the jGjjjg 
Sampradai were known by the common • 
honorific of bhai or sant From the Giani Sampradai 
some successively served as head priests/pric ’ 
of the Harimandar at Amritsar while others had 
their own deras at different places. 

The distinctive characteristic of the Giani 
Sampradai has been its strict adherence to the tenet 
of the faith. On the doctrinal level,unlike the 
Udasis and Nirmalas, the Gianis have kept their 
own course, relying solely on the teachings of the 
Gurus and the Sikh tradition as it had 
autonomously evolved. They reject the authority 
oi Vedas and refuse to accept the Gurus as avtarai 
Visnu or some other god. The major centres of the 
Giani Sampradai preserve assiduously their 
original classical aura. The product of this school 
have been the most proficient exponents of the 
phi losophy and thought of the Guru Granth Sahib. 
Very valuable contribution in the written form 
came in early days from Bhai Chanda Sirigh (PrayJi 
Guru Granth Sahib), Bhai Hazara Sirigh (Sri Gum 
Granth KoS) and Bhai Bhagvan Sirigh (MS. jlka 
Japu and Gurbasji Vyakaraii). In comparatively 
recent times, Giani Badan Sirigh (d. 1924) and his 
colleagues of the Faridkot synod, Bhai Bisban 
Sirigh Giani (d. 1936), PapditNaraip Sirigh Giani 
(d. 1940), Akali Nihal Sirigh (d. 1938), Bhai Vir 
Sirigh (d. 1957) and Bhai Kirpal Sirigh, all basically 
in the Giani line, have produced complete or 
partially complete commentaries of the Guru 
Granth Sahib. 

T.S. 

GIAN PRABODH(Guide to Enlightenment), is a 
long, poem, in Braj, included in Guru Gobind 
Singh’s Dasani Granth. It employs sixteen different 
metres and comprises two independent parts; the 
first, i.e. the introductory one (stanzas 1 to 125), 
begins with laudation of the Almighty who is 
depicted as Supreme. The second part, consisting 
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.•i] 1 stanzas (126-336), deals with the practical 
'(ilosophy of the world. The expositions are 
reposed in the form of highly metaphysical 
^louues between Jivatma and Paramatma, 

D.P.A 

GIAN SINGH, BHAI (1883-1953), naqqash or 
-o painter, was bom in the city of Amritsar to 
TIbii singh, a comb-maker by profession. Gian 
, . gjj attended for his primary education the 
il run by Giani Thakur Singh, and was then 
apprenticed to Nibal Singh Naqqash, with whom 
he served for 14 years until 1905. He brought to 
:,js passion for drawing unusual powers of 
observation and concentration. He made rapid 
progress in his art and soon began to collaborate 
with Jawahar Singh Naqqash, a brother of his erst¬ 
while teacher, in working on ornamental designs 
in the Golden Temple. Gian Singh’s fame rests 

: ipally on his fresco-painting on the walls of 
the Golden Temple. While much of Gian Singh’s 
work on the outer walls of the domed structure, on 
the topmost storey, stands partially erased by wind 
and rain, that on its inner walls yet survives in its 
original freshness. One dehin executed by him on 
the first floor, just above Har ki Pauri, bears 
testimony to his inimitable workmanship. 

Gian Sirigb introduced a number of 
innovations in the art of fresco-painting. He 
replaced the earlier motifs of gods/goddesses with 
those of “grapples” (pakfari) of animals, birds, 
flowers, creepers, etc. He also painted historical 
Sikh shrines pn the body of the vase formerly left 
blank. In addi-tion to this, he brought shade work 
to a high standard of perfection and gave a poetic 
touch to his compositions by making them 
rhythmically balanced and elegant. The colours 
he used were always bright and attractive. Apart 
from fresco-painting Gian Singh tried his hand at 
several allied arts such as (gach) stucco work, 
(jaratkari)mosa\c work and (Jukfl) cut-glass work. 
Verses from the Japu have been rendered in the 
gach style under the arches leading to the sanctum. 
The. tukri work on the inside of the dome in the 
central sanctum of the Golden Temple was 
executed in its entirety by Gian Singh, and it bears 
witness to his sense of design and his patience and 
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assiduity. Gian Singh was a master of free hand 
drawing. His pencil kept pace with the abundance 
of designs and ideas which flowed from his fertile 
mind as some of his published works like Nikashi 
Darpan, Vishkarma Darpan, Nikashi Art SikhyaaxA 
Taj-e-Zargari indicate. White toiling at larger 
works, Gian Singh found time for painting easel 
pictures in which he could freely indulge his 
humour. 

In appreciation of Gian Singh’s exquisite work 
in the Golden Temple, he was presented, in 1949, 
with a robe of honour by the SGPC. During his 
apprenticeship, Gian Sirigh*had prepared a set of 
paintings on the ten Sikh Gurus which was printed 
in Germany. 

Gian Singh died in 1953. 

$m,S. 

GIAN SINGH, GIANl (1824-1884), scholar and 
theologian, was the elder son of Giani Bishan 
Singh, a collateral of the well known Giani house 
of Amritsar. Gian Singh received his education from 
his father at his home. As he grew up, he started 
giving discourses on Sikh Scripture and history at 
Gurdwara Tbapi Sahib, near the Akal Takht, and 
later at Buriga Manarivaliari. His easy manner and 
clarity of exposition won him a large circle of 
admirers. He also wrote GurpurbPrahas, a versified 
account, in Braj, of certain anecdotes from the lives 
of the ten Gurus and a commentary, in prose, of the 
Japu. Giani Gian Sirigb was one of the founders of 
the Singh Sabha and was its first secretary. He 
passed away on 30 March 1884. 

Jg.s. 

GIAN SINGH, GIANI (1822-1921), poet and 
chronicler, was bom to Bbag Singh, a descendant 
ofNagahia Sirigb, on 15 April 1822, at Laurigoval, 
a village in present-day Sarigrur district of the 
Punjab. He leamt Gurmukhi in his village from 
Bhai Bbola Singh and Sariskrit from Pandit Atma 
Ram. He was gifted with a melodious voice, and 
recitation of gurbaqi earned him popularity in the 
village. At the age of twelve, he was taken to Lahore 
where Maharaja Rapjit Singh employed him to 
recite the Sukhinani to him every morning. In 1841, 
he left Lahore to take up employment in the Patiala 
State. During the first Anglo-Sikh war, Gian Sirigb 
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was sent to Mudki where he was assigned to 
distributing mail. In 1849, he got wounded in an 
operation and quit service. Soon thereafter he set 
out on a visit to Sikh religious places of historical 
importance throughout India, but the 1857 
upheaval cut short his Journey. Back in Punjab 
and under the guidance of Tara Singh Narotam, he 
prepared his Guru Granth Girarath Kosh. Giani 
Gian Singh was launched on his own distinguished 
career as a writer with the publication in 1880 of 
his Panth Prakash, a history of the Sikhs in Braj 
verse. He now planned another ambitious work, 
the Twarlkh Guru Khalsa. which was to be 
published in five parts. The first three parts were 
lithographed in 1892. Urdu editions of these three 
volumes also came out. Suffering a prolonged 
illness in Amritsar, Gian Singh transferred his 
unpublished manuscripts as well as his rights in 
published books to the Khalsa Tract Society for a 
subsistence allowance of Rs 12 per month. He 
survived his illness, and returned to Patiala where 
he received ready patronage of the ruling family. 
He solemnized the first wedding of the young 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh on 9 March 1908, 

Gian Sirigh a native of Patiala state and had 
stayed for long periods at Patiala, but the ruler of 
Nabba, considered him a relation. Both the states 
thus claimed him. One night he was whisked away 
in a car from Patiala to Nabha. He died there on 24 
September 1921. 

His other books are: SurajPrakash Vartak, an 
abridged version in prose of Bhai Santokh Singh's 
Sri GurPratap Suraj Granth; Ramayan Bhai Mani 
Singh Ji Di; Twarlkh Amritsar (Urdu); Twarlkh 
Lahore (Urdu); Patit Pavan; Gurdham Sahgrah; 
Bhupendranand; Itihas Bagapah and Ripudaman 
Prakash. 

s.s.s, 

GIAN SINGH RAFlEVALA (1901-1979), 
administrator and politician, was born on 16 
December 1901 at his mother’s village Bhari in 
Ludhiapa district. His own ancestral village was 
Rara, also in Ludhiapa district, where his father 
Ratan Singh was a bisvedar (fief holder) of the 
former princely state of Patiala. Gian Sirigh did 


his matriculation from Model High School, Paji§l~ 
and graduation from Mohindra College, Pajtial~" 
in 1925. He then entered the Patiala state servi^. 
as a naibnazim (assistant deputy comtnissfof ■ 
served at different places on different position" 
and rose to be the prime minister of the newlv 
formed PEPSU (Patiala and East Punjab State" 
Union) in 1948. On 20 April 1952 he became tM 
first elected Chief Minister of PEPSU. In thj 
capacity his major achievements were integrate 
of the services of different constituent states o- 
PEPSU and rehabilitation of refugees from West 
Pakistan, He made a sterling contribution towards 
the development of the Punjabi langi . 
upgrading the Punjabi cell in the education 
department into a full-fledged Punjabi department 
and making the knowledge of Punjabi compulsory 
for employees of the State. Sardar Rarevala 
sympathized with and worked for the Punjabi Subi 
agitation in 1955 and convened on 31 August 
1965 a meeting of Sikh legislators and asked the 
government to accept the Punjabi Suba demand 
in principle. When PEPSU merged with the Punjab 
on 1 November 1956, many Akalis including 
Rarevala joined the Congress party. He was sworn 
as minister for irrigation and power in the Kairori 
ministry on 3 April 1957 after the second general 
election. He was re-elected to the Punjab Assembly 
in 1962 and 1967 on Congress nomination. Sardar 
Gian Sirigh Rarevala left active politics in 1969. 
He died at Delhi on 31 December 1979 after a 
prolonged illness. 

Aj.S.L. 

GILBERT, SIR WALTER RALEIGH (1785-1853), 
divisional commander of the British army under 
Lord Hugh Gough in the first and second Anglo- 
Sikh wars, son of the Rev Edmund Gilbert, was 
bom in Bodmin, England, In 1801, he joined the 
Bengal infantry as a cadet and rose to be a major 
general (1841) and lieutenant general (1851). He 
fought in the battles of Mudki and Ferozeshah 
(December 1845), and Sabhraori (10 February 
1846). He also commanded a division of Gough's 
army in the second Anglo-Sikh war, in the battles 
of Cheliarivala (13 January 1849) and Gujrat (21 
February 1849). 
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; : . died in London on 12 May 1853. 


B J.H. 


, ■ y, near Rampura Phul in Bajhipda 

L , ot - t he Punjab, has a historical shrine, 
. Gurusar Patshahl Chheviii, dedicated to 
- Ul 'Hargobind, who visited here in 1634. During 
Settle of Mehraj, Guru’s lahgarmd provisions, 
-ording to tradition, were located here. 


; y 77 /is the title of the religious book of the 
sect. The authorship of the book is 
' Orally attributed to Haria and Bala, discipl_es 
fMiharban, who call themselves Nanakpanthis. 
, (neofthe manuscript copies of the Giranth which. 
. not so far been printed is preserved in the 
Private collection ofPritarn Singh at Patiala. Dated 

jejh l? 92 Bk/May 1735, it comprises 694 folios. 
The contents of the Giranth are, like those of Sikh 
scripture, cast into musical measures. Ascribed by 
name to Haria, Sukhmani is the most important 
text in the Giranth. 

Kr.S 

01 RDHARI, BHAI, a wealthy but childless 
shopkeeper who went to Goindwal to seek from 
Guru Amar Das the blessing of a child. The Guru, 
as he saw him, uttered a sloka to the effect that he 
should rejoice in God’s will, repeat the Name and 
do good deeds. However, he is said to have fathered 
five sons as a result of the blessing Bhai Paro gave 
unintentionally. 

B.S.D. 

GIRDHAR LAL or Girdbari Lai, son of Gaj Mall, 
was a poet in Guru Gobind Singh’s retinue at 
Paopja, and the author of Pihgal Sar, a treatise in 
verse on Hindi prosody. He received education in 
Braj literature and prosody at the hands of a 
Brahman scholar, Hriday Ram. He had commenced 
writing Pingai Sar at Agra, but completed it at 
Paopja in November 1688. The manuscript is 
preserved in the Languages Department Library at 
Patiala (MS. No. 129). 

P.s. 

GOBINDGARH or Mapdi Gobindgarh, an 
industrial township 9 km west of Sirhind has a 
historical shrine called Gurdwara Sri Guru 


GOBIND RAM, BHAI 

Hargobind Sahib Ji commemorating the visit of 
the Guru who had made a brief halt here in the 
course of one of his journeys. 

M.G.S. 

GOBINDGARH FORT, raised in the time of 
Maharaja Rapjit Singh on the ruins of an old fortress 
built at Amritsar by Gujjar Sirigh (d. 1788) of the 
Bharigi clan, was named in honour of Guru Gobind 
Singh. Maharaja Ranjit Singh entrusted the job to 
Shamir Singh Thethar who took four years (1805- 
09) to complete it. The Fort, an imposing structure 
with a gilded dome, was surrounded by a high 
wall. It had eight towers. The moat around it was 
lined with bricks. The huge wooden door on the 
eastern side marked the main entrance. The Fort 
contained magazines, arsenals and royal stables, 
besides a mint. The Fort also served as the State 
treasury. 

B.S.N. 

GOBIND JAS, RAI (d. 1846), son of Rai Anand 
Singh, was a vakil or agent of the Sikh kingdom, 
first at Ludhiapa and then at Delhi. His despatches 
from Ludhiaija contain reports on political matters. 
He was one of Rapjit Singh’s most well-informed 
counsellors on Anglo-Sikh affairs. Gobind Jas died 
in 1846. 

B.S.N 

GOBINDPURA, village in Mansa district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur as well as 
to Guru Gobind Singh. Two separate Manji Sahibs 
in the form of platforms were built in a single hall 
and the Guru Granth Sahib was seated on a third 
platform between the two. The building has since 
been reconstructed, 

M.G.S. 

GOBIND RAM, BHAI (d. 1845), son of Bhai 
Harbhaj and a grandson of Bhai VastiRam, enjoyed 
an honoured position at the court of Rapjit Sirigh. 
A good scholar of Sanskrit and Persian, he was 
deeply interested in spiritualism and medicine. 
According to Umdat-ut-Tivankh. Rapjit Sirigh was 
highly impressed by his knowledge of 
metaphysics and often had long discussions with 
him. Bhai Gobind Ram suffered a paralytic stroke 
in 1840 and died at Lahore on 23 March 1845. 

J.S.K 
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GOBIND SINGH, GURU (1666-1708), thb tenth 
and the last Guru ofthe Sikh faith, was bom (father: 
Guru Tegh Bahadur; mother Mata Gujri) Gobind 
Rai on Poh sudi 7, 1723 Bk/22 December 1666 at 
Patna, in Bihar. On the house where he was bom 
now stands, Takht Sri Harimandar Sahib, one of 
the five most honoured seats of religious authority 
for the Sikhs. Gobind Rai and family left Patna in 
1670 and reached Anandpur in March 1672. He 
had his early education here under the care of his 
father. He was barely nine years of age when a 
sudden turn came in his own life as well as in the 
life of the community. A group of Kashmiri 
Brahmins sought Guru Tegh Bahadur’s 
intercession against the religious fanaticism of the 
government of the day. In reply to a question by 
the child Gobind Rai, the Guru said that a truly 
worthy person must come forward to lay down his 
life to relieve the suffering of ordinary people. 
Gobind Rai instantly quipped that none could be 
worthier than him. Guru Tegh Bahadur courted 
death on 11 November 1675 for the sake of man’s 
religious freedom, and Gobind Rai succeeded him. 

In the midst of his engagement with the 
concerns of the community, the young Guru gave 
attention to the mastery of physical skills and 
literary accomplishment. He had a natural genius 
for poetic composition and his early years were 
assiduously given to this pursuit. The Var Sri 
Bhagauti Ji Ki, written in 1684, was his first 
composition and his only major work in the Punjabi 
language. Much of his other creative literary work 
was done at Paopta he had founded on the bank of 
the River Yamuna and to which site he had 
temporarily shifted in April 1685. Poetry to him 
was a means of revealing the divine principle and 
concretizing a personal vision of the Supreme 
Being that had been vouchsafed to him. His Japu 
and Akal Ustati are in this tenor. Through his poetiy 
he preached love and equality and a strictly ethical 
and moral code of conduct. He preached the 
worship of the One Supreme Being, deprecating 
idolatry and superstitious beliefs and observances. 
The glorification of the sword itself which he 
eulogized as bhagauti was to secure fulfilment of 
God’s justice. It was the emblem of manliness and 


GOBIND SINGH, :., 
self-respect and was to be used only in self defe n , 
as a last resort. 

During his stay at Paoijta, Guru Gobind Sin e 
availed himself of his spare time to practi . 
different forms of manly exercises. His increas 
influence among the people and the man 
exercises of his men excited the jealousy of ft 1 
neighbouring Rajput hill rulers who, led by 
Fateh Chand of Garhval attacked him, but %- 
worsted in an action at Bhahgapi, on 18 Septemb 
1688. Soon thereafter the Guru left Paopta and 
returned to Anandpur which he fortified in view of 
the continuing hostility of the Rajput chiefs a 
well as of the repressive policy of the imril 
government at Delhi. The Guru and his Sikhs were 
involved in a battle with a Mughal commander 
Alif Khan, at Nadaup on the left bank of the Beas. 
Among several other skirmishes that occurred wa 
the battle (20 February 1696) fought against 
Husain Khan. Following the appointment in 1694 
of the liberal Prince Mu’azzam (later Emperor 
Bahadur Shah) as viceroy of northwestern region 
including Punjab, there was a brief respite. 

In 1698, the Guru put an and to the Masarni 
Institution. The Guru thus established direct 
relationship with his Sikhs and addressed them as 
his Khaisa. The institution of the Khaisa was given 
concrete form on 30 March 1699. On this day, he 
chose the Panj Piare who formed the nucleus of 
the Khaisa. Each male member was given the 
surname of Singh and each must wear the five- 
symbols. The Guru himself was renamed Gobind 
Singh. 

These developments further alarmed the caste- 
ridden Rajput chiefs of the Sivalik hills. They 
rallied under the leadership of the Raja of Bilaspur, 
to forcibly evict the Guru from his hilly citadel. 
Their repeated expeditions during 1700-04 
however proved abortive. They at last petitioned 
Emperor Aurangzib for help. The combined force; 
laid siege to the fort in May 1705 which lasted for 
several months. At last the beseigers offered, on 
solemn oaths, safe exit to the Sikhs if they quit 
Anandpur. The town was evacuated during the 
night of Poh sudi 1,1762 Bk 15-6 December 1705 
But soon, as the Guru and his Sikhs came out, the 
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forces set upon them in full fury. In the 
confusion many Sikhs were killed and all 
Guru’s baggage, including most of the 
' manuscripts, was lost. The Guru himself 
;',| e to make his way to Chamkaur, 40 km 
' ' .(invest of Anandpur, with barely 40 Sikhs and 
V (W0 elder sons. There the imperial army, 
'■'lowing closely on his heels, caught up with him. 
?•' [xV0 s0 ns, Ajit Singh (b. 1687) and Jujhar Singh 
' j^g]) and ail but five of the Sikhs fell in the 
... ’ there. The five surviving Sikhs bade the 
' ; to save himself in order to reconsolidate the 
Khaisa. Guru Gobind Singh with three of his Sikhs 
escaped into the wilderness of the Malva. His two 
.' l)Un ger sons, Zorawar Singh (b. 1696) and Fateh 
j) (b. 1699), and his mother, Mata Gujari, had 
cot'separated in the melee following the 
evacuation of Anandpur. They were betrayed by 
their old servant and escort, Garigu, to the faujdar 
of Sirhind, who had the young children executed 
on 13 December 1705. Their grandmother died 
the same day. 

Guru Gobind Singh passed through Raikot, 
plna (from where he despatched Zafamamab)m& 
Kotkapura. The Guru and his few Sikhs reached 
Khidratja (now Muktsar) where they were 
overtaken by the pursuing Mughal forces. In the 
enshing battle (29 December 1705), the royal forces 
were forced to retreat. 

The most valorous part in this battle was 
played by a group of 40 Sikhs who had deserted 
the Guru at Anandpur during the long siege, but 
who, chided by their womenfolk at home, had come 
back under the leadership of Mai Bhago, to redeem 
themselves. They had fallen fighting desperately 
to check the enemy’s advance towards the Guru’s 
position. The Guru blessed the 40 dead as 40 
mukte, i.e, the 40 Saved Ones. The site is now 
marked by a sacred shrine and tank and the town 
which has grown around them is called Muktsar, 
the Pool of Liberation. After spending some time 
in the area, the Guru arrived at Talvapdi Sabo, now 
called Damdama Sahib, on 20 January 1706. He 
stayed there for over nine months, and prepared a 
fresh recension of Sikh Scripture, with Bhai Mani 
Singh, as his amanuensis. 


The Guru left Talvandi Sabo for South on 30 
October 1706 ostensibly to see Aurarigzib. He was 
in the neighbourhood of Baghor, in Rajasthan, 
when the news arrived of the death of the Emperor 
at Ahmadnagar, The Guru thereupon decided to 
return to the Punjab, via Sbahjahanabad (Delhi). 
In the ensuing struggle for the throne, the Guru 
helped the eldest claimant with a small contingent 
of Sikhs which took part in the battle of Jajau (8 
June 1707). The battle was decisively won by Prince 
Mu’azzam who ascended the throne with the title 
of Bahadur Shah. The new Emperor invited Guru 
Gobind Sirigh for a meeting which took place at 
Agra on 23 July 1707. The Emperor Bahadur Shah 
had at this time to move to the Deccan where his 
youngest brother, Kam Bakhsh. had raised the 
standard of revolt. The Guru accompanied him and 
the two camps crossed the River Tapti between 11 
and 14 June 1708 and the Bap Gariga on 14 August, 
arriving at Nanded, on the Godavari, towards the 
end of August. The parleys with the Emperor did 
not bear any fruit. Guru Gobind Sirigh met here a 
Bairagi recluse, Madbo Das, whom he converted a 
Sikh administering to him the vows of the Khaisa. 
renaming him Gurbakhsh Sirigh (popular name 
Banda Sirigh). Guru Gobind Sirigh gave Banda 
Sirigh five arrows from his own quiver and an 
escort, including five of his chosen Sikhs, and 
directed him to go to the Punjab and carry on the 
campaign against the tyranny of the provincial 
overlords. 

Nawab Wazir Khan of Sirhind had felt 
concerned at the Emperor’s conciliatory treatment 
of Guru Gobind Sirigh. He charged two of his 
trusted men with murdering the Guru before his 
increasing friendship with the Emperor resulted in 
any harm to him. These two Pathans overtook the 
Guru at Nanded, where one of them stabbed the 
Guru in the left side below the heart. Although the 
Guru felled the attacker yet the wound he suffered 
was grievous. It had yet fully healed when the Guru 
one day applied strength to pull a stiff bow. The 
wound bled profusely. This weakened the Guru 
beyond cure and he passed away on Kattak sudiS , 
1765 Bk/7 October 1708. Before the end came, he 
passed on the succession to the Scripture with due 
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ceremony. The Word became the everlasting Guru 
for the sikhs. 

G.S. 

GOD is the name given by theologians to the 
Supreme Being who is believed by most modem 
religions as the source and support of the spatio- 
temporal material world. The fundamental belief 
of Sikhism, too, is that God exists, not merely as 
an idea or concept, but as a Real Being, 
indescribable yet not unknowable. The Gurus, 
however, never theorized about proofs of the 
existence of God. For them He is too real and 
obvious to need any logical proof. One happens 
to know him not through reason but through 
revelation of Him and by His grace and by mystical 
experience. He is not accessible through intellect, 
or through mere scholarship or cleverness at 
argument; He is met, when He pleases, through 
devotion, says GuruNanak. 

Sikhism is uncompromisingly monotheistic 
and the unity of the deity is consistently 
emphasized. Briefly, Go'd for the Sikhs is described 
in Hae mul mantra ikoankarsadnamukartapurakhu 
nirbhau nirvairu akal murati ajuni saibhan 
gurprasadi or One Supreme Being, the Immutable 
and Eternal Name, the Creative Masculine 
Principle, Without fear and Without rancour, the 
Timeless Verity, Unincamated and Self Existent, 
known through His grace. Oankar is a variation of 
the mystic monosyllable Om (also known as 
anahata nada, the unstruck sound) first set forth in 
the Upani§ads as the transcendent object of 
profound religious meditation. Guru Nanak 
prefixed the numeral one (ik) to it to stress His 
oneness. He is named and known only through 
His immanent nature. Almost all of His names are 
attributive. The only name which can be said to 
truly fit his transcendent state is Sad or Sadnam. 
He is transcendent and all-pervasive at the same 
time. 

God is j KartS Purakh, the Creator Person. He 
created the spatio-temporal universe not from some 
pre-existing physical element, but from His own 
Seif. Universe is not maya or illusion but is real 
(sad) because, He Himself resides herein. But God 
is not identical with the universe. The latter exists 


Go;, 

and is contained in Him and not vice versa, God ■ 
immanent in the created world, but is not limited 
by it. Purakhu added to Karta in the Mul lv{ 
literally means, besides man, male or person, “ft , 
primeval man as the soul and original source of 
the universe; the personal and anim ating prim - 
the supreme Being or Soul of the universe.” Pui^ 
in Mul Mantra is, therefore, none other than God 
the Creator. That God is nirbhau (without fear), ■ 
nirvair (without rancour) is obvious enough as : 
has no sank or rival. But the terms have other 
connotations, too. Nirbhau also impli e , 
sovereignty and unquestioned exercise of ‘ 1 
Similarly, nirvair implies, besides absence of 
enmity, the positive attributes of compassion and 
impartiality. Together the two terms mean that God 
loves His handiwork and is the Dispenser of 
impartial justice, dharam-niau. 

God is Akal Murati, the Eternal Being. Akal 
implies timelessness and Muratibexe does not mean 
form, figure, image or idol. God is calledNirankar 
but all forms are His manifestations. God is Ajuni, 
Unincarnated, and Saibhan (Sanskrit svayambhu 
), Self-existent. The Primal Creator Himself had no 
creator. He simply is, has ever been and shall ever 
be by Himself. The Mul Mantra ends with 
gurprasadi, meaning thereby that realization of 
God comes through Guru’s grace. 

God in Sikhism is thus depicted in three 
distinct aspects, viz. God in Himself, God in 
relation to creation, and God in relation to man. 
God by himself is the one Ultimate, Transcendent 
Reality, Nirgurja (without attributes), Timeless, 
Boundless, Formless, Ever existent, Immutable, 
Ineffable, All by Himself and even Unknowable in 
His entirety. Second, God is immament in His 
creation. Since the entire created phenomena are 
His own emanation, they become an aspect of Him. 
Thus, most of His names are His attributive, action- 
related signifiers. He has been referred to by several 
names, picked from Indian and Semitic traditions 
He is called in terms of various human relations 
and also by names expressive of his supremacy. 
He is both transcendent and immaneikat the same 
time, both being two aspects of Him, Man is an 
infinitesimal yet the highest part of His creation. 
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]v}an alone is blessed with reflection, moral sense 
apt ] potentiality for understanding matters 
metaphysical- In Sikhism, human birth is both a 
special privilege for the soul and a rare chance for 
the realization of union with God. As a first step, 
should have faith in and craving for the Lord. 
Man realizes his smallness in relation to creation, 
j h|s rids him of ego and instils humility in his 
mind. Following the Guru’s instruction, such a 
realized man ever remembers God individually or 
in congregation. 

0 . S.T, 

GODARIA, BHAi a saintly person who usually 
carried a godari or padded wrapping around his 
person (from which he derived his name), was ever 
engaged in remembering God and doing selfless 
service. After serving Bhai Gaura, son of the 
celebrated Bhai Bhagatu for some time, Godaria 
became a wandering sadhu, his favourite pastime 
being the planting of shady trees. He met Guru 
Gobind Singh at Bhuchcho and at Talvarjdi Sabo 
in 1706, and became his disciple. 

P.S.P. 

GOIND, BHAI, also known as Bhai Gonda (1569- 
1649), head of a dhuari i, seat or branch of Udasi 
Sikh preachers, was bom son of Jai Dev, on 27 July 
1569 at Srinagar in Kashmir. He came to the Punjab 
in 1596 and received instruction from Guru Arjan 
at Kartarpur.Then he served Baba Gurditta, the 
eldest son of the Guru Hargobind and head of the 
Udasi sect. On 11 September 1637, he was ordained 
head of a dhuan, Bhai Goind preached mostly in 
the Doaba, and died on 15 September 1649 at 
Phillaur where a samadh or mausoleum was 
constructed in his honour. 

P.S.P. 

GOINDVAL, the first ever place of Sikh pilgrimage 
so designated by its founder, Guru Amar Das, The 
site gained importance for being on the Beas where 
the east-west highway crossed it. Bhai Goinda tried 
to set up habitation here but natural calamities 
thwarted his endeavour. He repaired to Khadur to 
seek Guru Arigad’s blessing who deputed his 
devoted disciple, (Guru) Amar Das, to help Goinda. 
Amar Das, who knew that tract veiy well laid the 


foundation of a village which was named after 
Goinda. After his anointment as Guru in 1552, Guru 
Amar Das shifted from Khacjur to Goindval In 1559 
commenced the digging of a baoli Goindval also 
became in the time of Guru Amar Das the centre of 
an annual fair on the occasion of Vaisakhi 
SRl BAOLI SAHIB is a large, open well, 8 metres 
across. Its water level is reached through a covered 
passage comprising a flight of 84 steps. Its cupola 
is painted with multicoloured floral designs and 
portraits of Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das, Guru 
Hargobind and Guru Gobind Singh. 

THARA SAHIB SRI GURlI AMAR DAS JI marks 
the site where Guru Amar Das used to sit 
supervising the digging of the Baoli 
SRI DARBAR SAHIB or Prakash Asthan Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib Ji, adjacent to Sri Baoli Sahib, is a 
square hall with a sanctum in the centre. 

LANGAR SRl GURU AMAR DAS JI, in the vicinity 
of the Darbar Sahib, is a large sized refectory, with 
kitchens attached. 

GURU AMAR DAS NIVAS, behind the Baoli Sahib, 
is a two storeyed building providing lodging for 
pilgrims. 

GURDWARA SRl CHUBARA SAHIB, in a different 
complex was once the residence of Guru Amar 
Das and his family. 

KILLI SAHIB, a small wooden peg ( killi in 
Punjabi) now covered with a silver sheath, is fixed 
in the front wall of Sri Chubara Sahib on the 
outside. Guru Amar Das, it is said, used to meditate 
in the standing posture holding on to this peg for 
support. 

GURIAl ASTHAN GURU RAM DAS, marks the 
spot where Guru Ram Das was anointed Guru. A 
brass plate has etched on it the scene of the 
ceremony, including the 22 Sikhs on whom Guru 
Amar Das is said to have bestowed manjis. 

JOTI JOT ASTHAN PATSHAHI III, a small marbled 
pavilion next to Guriai Asthan, built on the site of 
the room in which Guru Amar Das died on 1 
September 1574. Guru Ram Das also died in that 
room exactly seven years later. 

JANAM ASTHAN SRl GURU ARJAN DEV JI is a 
room, in the same compound as Sri Chubara.Sahib, 
where Guru Arjan was born. 
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CHUBARA BABA MOHAN JI marks the spot 
where Baba Mohan, the ascetic son of Guru Amar 
Das, used to live in an upstairs room (chubara, in 
Punjabi). It was here that Guru Arjan received from 
Baba Mohan the pothis containing hymns for use 
in the compilation of the Guru Granth Sahib. 
KHUH GURU RAM DAS JI ATE JOTI JOT ASTHAN 
BHAl GURDAS Jl marks the place where Bhai 
Gurdas, died. The khub or well sunk by Guru Ram 
Das is also preserved in the compound. 
GURDWARA DAMDAMA SAHIB, 3 km from 
Goindval, also commemorates Guru Amar Das who, 
according to tradition, used to halt here briefly 
during his daily journey from Goindval to Khadur 
cany ing river water for Guru Ahgad’s morning bath. 

M.G.S. 

GOLAK or GURU KI GOLAK (the Guru’s own till). 
Go!ak is a till, cash box or any other container to 
keep money contributed voluntarily for charitable 
purposes. It is a time honoured Indian custom to 
make an offering to one’s deity. In gurdwaras, a 
receptacle, golak, is usually kept in front of the 
sanctum into which the devotees drop their cash 
offerings. Besides, the Sikhs are enjoined to keep 
apart for communal sharing one tenth of their 
eamings. All these receipts, dasvandb as well as 
routine offerings, go to build up Guru ki Golak - a 
common fund used for communal or charitable 
purposes. Any charities dispensed in the Guru’s 
name, individually or collectively, are 
contributions to Guru ki Golak. 

Guru ki Golak has a religious as well as an 
historical meaning in the Sikh tradition. The funds 
were needed for the institutions of sangat (holy 
fellowship) and paiigat (commensal ity). There was 
other social and philanthropic activity inaugurated 
by the Gurus such as construction works, 
maintenance of orphanages, asylums, dispensaries, 
educational institutions, etc. As their following 
increased and their activities expanded, the Gurus 
strengthened the structural aspect of the 
community. The melis and masandswere appointed 
to propagate the faith and also to collect the 
offerings and dasvandb from the Sikhs and send 
these on to the central pool. Guru ki Golak. Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708) abolished the system 


GOpA LRaU 

of masands and brought the Sikh sangatsin direct 
touch with himself. As the Guru Granth Sahib wa~ 
invested Guru, the dasvandb could be depos 
at any gurdwara qt allied charitable institution 

P-S.G.] 

GONDA, BHAI, a devoted Sikh of the time of Guru 
Har Rai (1630-61). He was sent to Kabul to preac 
Guru Nanak’s word and he established there 
dbaramsal. 

B.s. 

GONDA, CHAUDHAR1, one of the headmen of 
the village of Muloval, now in Sarigrur district o- 
the Punjab, was converted to the Sikh faith by 
Guru Tegh Bahadur. According to local tradition 
the Guru’s blessing turned the brackish water of a 
village well into Sweetwater, The Guru also advised 
villagers to sink nine more wells. Everyone present 
was impressed except Gonda who was a follower 
of Sakhi Sarwar and declined to receive the Guru’s 
benediction. But admonished by his wife, he came 
back to the Guru, sought forgiveness and became 
a Sikh. 

M.G.S 

GONDPUR, in Hoshiarpur in the Punjab, claims a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Tahli Sahib, dedicated 
to Guru Hargobind, who came here from Pur Hiran 
on his way to Kiratpur and stayed in a grove of 
tahli trees. A platform was raised as a memorial 
which came to be called Guru kiari Tahliah. The 
platform was later replaced by a gurdwara. 

M.G.S. 

GOPAL was the name of the village pandha or 
Brahman tutor in Talvap^ Rai Bhoe, now Nankapa 
Sahib in Pakistan, to whom Guru Nanak was sent 
to study. One day, as goes the legend, Nanak filled 
both sides of the slate with a composition written 
in his own hand. Curious to know what the child 
had written, he asked him to read aloud. To his 
amazement, it turned out to be a poem which 
reflected upon questions far beyond his years. 

Gn.S 

GOPAL, RAJA was one of the hill chieftains who 
fought against the Guru in the battle of Bhahgapi 
in 1688. After the defeat of the hill rajas, Gopa! 
seems to have sought peace and friendship with 
Guru Gobind Singh. A Sikh contingent helped him 
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battle (1696) he had to fight against Husain 
'■.r He celebrated the triumph by making 
• brings to Guru Gobind Singh and rendering him 

grat'tudo- K .s.T. 

■OPAL SINGH (1883-1941), an Akafi reformer, 
born to Sundar Singh in November 1883 at 
gj ar ^ in Rawalpindi district, now in Pakistan. 
His father and two elder brothers passed away as 
j. • was still minor. He had to work hard to see the 
iv business flourish, and simultaneously 
started participating in the Singh Sabha activity 
m the district. He was nominated a member of the 
first Shiromam Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
constituted in 1920. He took part in the liberation 
of Gurdwara Panja Sahib and in the Guru Ka 
Bagh agitation. He was sent to jail more than once, 
spending a total of 13 years in jail. Gopal Singh 
died in 1941. 

G.S.G. 

GOPI, BHAI, a Bhardvaj Brahman, received 
initiation at the hands of Guru Arjan. Once he, 
accompanied by some other Sikhs, waited upon 
the Guru who advised them to remember only the 
absolute One, but harbour no rancour towards those 
who worship in a different way. 

T.S. 

GOPI MAHITA, BHAl, accompanied by Bhai 
Tirath, Bhai Nattha, Bhai Bhau Mokal and Bhai 
Philli Mapcjal, once visited Guru Arjan, 
complaining that apocryphal verses were being 
composed with Nanak as nom dep]ume. This was 
one of the reasons for the compilation of the Adi 
Granth. 

M.G.S. 

GORDON (d. 1837), an Anglo-Indian, entered the 
army of Maharaja Raiyit Singh in 1820. In July 
1822, his battalion was ultimately incorporated in 
the Fauji- Khas. Gordon was now charged with 
raising a new cavalry regiment to be called Aka] 
Regiment. In November 1829, he was imprisoned 
for nine months for using insolent language at a 
target practice exercise and was dismissed from 
service. However, he expressed regrets and was 
reinstated in 1833 as commander of the Najib 
battalion. He was killed in action in the battle of 


Jamrud(1837). 


GI.S 

GOSHTANMIHARVANJIK/AN, by SodhI Harijl 
(d. 1696), is a biography of the author’s father, 
Sodhi Miharban, written in anecdotal style of the 
jamm-sakhis, Biographical details, however, are 
sparse; the work mainly contains theological 
discourses of Sodhi Miharban and his 
interpretations of gurbapi. The exposition 
presented is however Hariji’s own and does not 
always conform to Sikh principles and beliefs. 
There are 45 goshtis or discourses in ail and two 
.copies of this yet unpublished manuscript are 
preserved, including one in Central Public Library 
of Patiala, (catalogue No. 2527), 


K.K.B. 

GOSHTI, from Sanskrit gogtha (go = cow 7- sthi~- 
place, i.e. cow pen) means, secondarily, an 
assembly of people engaged in a discourse or 
debate on some metaphysical, theological or 
ethical point, thereby seeking to expound their 
respective views or tenets and revealing in the 
process their dialectical prowess and learning. The 
first recorded goshti in Punjabi literature is Guru 
Nanak’s Sidha Gos.ti which brings out the 
quintessence of Guru Nanak’s teaching vis-a-vis 
the ha^h yoga. The scope of the genre was 
broadened in the seventeenth century to include, 
besides dialogue, a recital of the events of the life 
of a saint or mystic. This form was popularized by 
Manohar Das Miharban (AD 1581-1640) and his 
sons, Hariji and Chaturbhuj, who recorded goshtis 
while narrating the life story of Guru Nanak. 


T.S. 

GOSJI BABA NANAK, lit. the discourses of Baba 
[Guru ] Nanak dictated by Hariji , son of Sodhi 
Miharban, is an unpublished and incomplete work 
(MS. No. 2306) preserved in the Sikh History 
Research Department at the Khalsa College at 
Amritsar, comprising 235 folios and 23 complete 
and two incomplete gogtis. It is dated 1707Bk/ 
AD1650 without any mention of authorship, 
though the likely conjecture is that the scribe was 
Keso Das. In point of paleography, the formation 
of its characters resembles Baba Mohan’s pothis. 
The gogtis included herein are exegetical in 
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character and follow the Miharban style: Guru 
Nanak is shown sitting at his place in Kartarpur, a 
number of seekers come to him, the usual 
salutations follow and then questions on matters 
spiritual are asked which the Guru answers readily, 
with reference to hymns of his own. The hymns 
chosen explain the nature of God, soul and the 
world, man's aim in this life, the true path leading 
to its fulfilment, and the role of a true preceptor. 
Each of the gostis ends with a sloka by Miharban, 
providing thereby a sort of epilogue to the 
discourse concerned. 

P.s. 

GOUGH, SIR HUGH (1779-1869), commander of 
the British armies in the first and second Sikh wars, 
was bom on 3 November 1779, in Ireland. He 
joined British army service in 1793 and came to 
India in 183 7. He became the Commander-in-Chief 
in 1843. In spite of his experience and qualities as 
a soldier. Lord Gough did not prove the favourite 
of any of the three Go vemors-General under whom 
he served. Lord Dalhousie disagreed with him on 
several occasions and openly charged him with 
incompetency. Gough was responsible for the 
steady build up on the Sutlej, though he discounted 
the apprehension of a large scale invasion of the 
British territories by the Sikhs. As the hostilities 
broke out, Gough fought an indecisive action at 
Mudki (18 December 1845) and advanced on 
Firozpur. Gough fought the Sikhs strongly 
entrenched at the village of Ferozeshah (21-22 
December) suffering heavy losses but when 
reinforcements came from Delhi (8 February 1846) 
he defeated the Sikh army in one of the fiercest 
battles. 

In the second Sikh war (1848-49), Lord Gough 
crossed the Ravi with an army of 24,404 men and 
66 guns, but two of his cavalry brigades were 
almost wiped out by the Sikh ghofcharhas in the 
battle of Cheliarivala (13 January 1849). This 
raised a storm in England. Dalhousie called his 
Commander-in-Chief incompetent and accused 
him of fleeing the field from timidity. But on 21 
February, Lord Gough won a resounding victory 
at Gujrat. Soon afterwards he resigned his 
command. On return to England, he was made Field 


granthi 

Marshal in 1862. He died on 2 March 1869, 

B- J.H. 

GOULD, JOHN (d. 1842), an English soldier of 
fortune who arrived at Lahore with his brother 
law Colonel Van Cortiandt. He took up service 
under Maharaja Rapjit Singh in 1834 and remained 
in service till his death in 1842 at Firozpur. 

Gi.s 

GRANTH GURBILAS PATSHAH! riis a versified 
account, in Punjabi, of the life of Guru Hargobind 
The manuscript, preserved in the Panjab University 
Library, Chandigarh, under accession No. 1176 is 
undated and of anonymous authorship. The 
condition of the paper, the formation of the letters 
and the style of writing point to a comparatively 
recent date. The contents of the GurMayarealmost 
identical with those of the other Gurbilas. 

D.S. 

GRANTH I, from the Sanskrit granthika (arelater 
or narrator), is a person who reads the grantb. In 
Sikh usage, granth refers especially to the Guru 
Granth Sahib, and the term granthi is used for the 
officiant whose main duty is to read the Holy Book 
in public. 

The granthi is the principal religious official 
of Sikhism, but is not a “priest” in the usual sense. 
The office of granthi is not hereditary. No ritual is 
required to ordain him except initiation as a Sikh. 
Granthi is defined by common practice and the 
role of Granthi in any ritual can in principle be 
taken by any Sikh. Unlike in other traditions, his 
relationship with any other Sikh is one of perfect 
equality of status and religious importance, The 
Granthi is the custodian of the Holy Book in the 
gurdwara. In addition, he performs morning and 
evening services, incluidng recitation of bai}ism& 
leading the ardas. He may also perform or lead 
kirtan, i.e. devotional singing of the hymns. He 
conducts the rites of passage, and performs path or 
complete reading of the Scripture on behalf of the 
sangat{ local Sikh community) or individuals and 
families, in the gurdwara or at private homes. Since 
Sikhs do not have a hereditary priestly caste or 
class nor an hierarchical body of ordained priests 
and clergymen, any person competent to perform 
the duties and acceptable to local community can 
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jointed a Granthi. The Sikh Granthis 
Hy wear turbans of white, black, blue or 
'eliow colour, long shirts or cloaks and chufidar 
,ers. They carry a white sash or scarf hung 
j|)S . y around the neck. Their duties and 
obligations are set out by example rather than by 
rule or dogma. 

Historically, the first Granthi of the Sikh faith 
was the venerable Bhai Buddha (1506-1631), who 
, jeputedby Guru Arjan to attend upon the Adi 
oranth (Holy Granth) as it was installed for the 
lirst time in Harimandar at Amritsar. Since copies 
of the Adi Granth began to be made immediately 
. the completion of the first recension and as 
■ v number of sangats increased, more Granthis 
were needed for service. The office of Granthi 
became particularly significant after the Adi Granth 
was proclaimed Guru by Guru Gobind Singh 
in 1708. The most eminent Granthi after Bhai 
Buddha at Harimandar was Bhai Mani Singh. 
During the subsequent period of persecution and 
turbulence, while the Sikhs were fighting a guerilla 
battle for survival, hiding in hills, forests and. 
deserts, Sikh shrines were looked after by priests 
of the Nirmala and Udasi sects. With the SGPC 
coming into being in 1925, all historical shrines 
in Punjab came under its management and granthis 
in such gurdwaras are appointed by it. 

M J.L. 

GRANTHSRIGURMATNIRNA YA SAGAR, by 
Parjdit Tara Sirigb Narotam, is a pioneer work on 
Sikh theology and philosophy. Completed in 1934 
Bk/AD 1877 and pu&Iished in 1955 Bk/AD 1898, 
the book is written in the Gurmukhi script and, in 
its printed form, contains at the end some tracts as 
well. These tracts include Prlkhia Prakarap, Akal 
Murad Darshan an d Vahiguw Sabadarth. The book 
deals with almost all aspects of Sikh philosophy 
and theology. It stress the point that Sikhism is a 
distinct and separate faith. 

D.s. 

GUAL DAS, BHAI, son of Chhofe Mall and 
grandson of Bhai Paifa, belonged to a Chhibbar 
Brahman family of Kariala, Jehlum district, now 
in Pakistan, who served successive Gurus from 
Guru Arjan (1563-1606) onwards. He is also said 


GUJARI Kf VAR MAHALA 3 

to have accompanied Guru Tegh Bahadur on his 
journey to the eastern parts in 1663-70. 

P.S.P. 

GUISE, WALTER (d. 1857), tutor to Maharaja 
Duleep Singh from 1850 to 1853 at Fatehgarh in 
present-day Uttar Pradesh to which place the young 
prince had been taken by the British after the 
occupation of the Punjab. Before Duleep Sirigb 
was to convert to Christianity, Guise was assigned 
to instruct him in the gospel as well, and he was 
one of those who signed the register of witnesses 
to the baptism of Maharaja Duleep Sirigb. Guise 
was killed by the mutineers as they pillaged Duleep 
Singh’s house in 1857. 

K..S.T. 

GUJARIKf VAR MAH A LA 3, on e of the four vars 
composed by Guru Amar Das. At the head of the 
U&ris given the direction as to the tune to which it 
had best be sung. The Var comprises twenty-two 
pauiis or stanzas of five rhyming lines each. Each 
of the paups is preceded by two slokas or couplets 
or double couplets constituting a quatrain. All 
Slokas art of Guru Amar Das’s composition too, 
except one, preceding the fourth pauii which is 
by Bhakta Kabir. 

According to the Var, this universe came into 
being under the Will of God. He created this world 
along with maya and its triple progeny, and made 
man attached to it. However, man can see through 
the illusory maya and achieve union with the Lord 
provided he meets the true Guru with the grace of 
God, and under instruction of the Guru constantly 
meditates on the Lord’s Name, This theme has 
been brought out with the help of pairs of opposites 
of many types - side by side and successively in 
different units of the Var. Confrontation of ideas, 
emotions and persons is presented repeatedly to 
reinforce the polarization in the mind of the reader. 
Hukam, God’s command, which caused the 
creation of this Universe of maya and its triple 
progeny, is also His own creation: in fact, it is an 
aspect of Him. It is under His hukam thA man takes 
either to maya or to his spiritual Preceptor: the 
former are called manmukb and the latter gurmukh 
and the text points to the contrast of their moral 
conduct and psychological motivations. Hukam 
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causes this polarity and abolishes it as well. A 
special feature of the PSris the sustained expression 
in it of wonder at the Divine sublimity which helps 
arouse emotions of awe in human mind not only 
with regard to God but also with regard to Guru 
who shows the way to God, the way itself, the man 
who treads this path and the fruits of his labours. 
Man experiences his smallness in inverse 
proportion to the greatness of God. This gives birth 
to humulity. Only by developing humility and 
surrendering himself to God’s Will, he becomes 
the object of His grace. The language used in this 
Var is central Punjabi. 

Rm.S. 

GUJARIKI VAR, by Guru Arjan, included in the 
GuruGranth Sahib under Gujari raga. It comprises 
twenty-one paups or stanzas, with two slokas 
preceding each. The paups as well as the slokas 
are of the composition of Guru Arjan. All the paups, 
except the 20th which comprises five lines, are of 
eight lines each. Gnlike most of the other Vars in 
the Guru Granth Sahib which were composed in 
pau/Aalone and to which slokasby different Gurus 
were added by Guru Arjan at the time of 
compilation of the Scripture, this \§r seems to 
have been composed originally in its present order. 

The Var declares this universe as God’s 
creation. His laudation is sung by all beings, gods 
and scriptures. Man must ever remember Him 
which makes him overcome his ego. Man is prey 
to five Evils: those who remember Him are saved 
whereas the ego-ridden suffer on the wheel of 
transmigration (20). He who meditates on His Name 
attunes himself to His Will and attains liberation 
( 21 ). 

R.S.J. 

GUJARl, MATA (1624-1705), daughter of Bhal 
Lai Chand Subhikkhi and Bishan Kaur, of 
Kartarpur, in present-day Jalandhar district of the 
Punjab, and wife of Guru Tegh Bahadur. Tegh 
Bahadur had come to Kartarpur in the marriage 
party of his elder brother, Suraj Mall, when Gujari’s 
parents saw him and decided to marry their 
daughter to him. The marriage took place on 4 
February 1633, and the couple came to reside in 
Amritsar. After he was installed Guru in 1664, Guru 


gujjar Singh 

Tegh Bahadur, accompanied by Mata Gujari, went 
on a visit to different areas in Punjab and outsio, 
in the eastern parts of India, During one such 
journey, he left the family at Patna and travelled 
on to Bengal and Assam. At Patna Mata Gu r j 
gave birth to a son Gobind Rai, on 22 December 
1666. The family left Patna for the Punjab and 
reached Lakhnaur, near Ambala, on 13 September 
1670 where they stayed with Mata Gujari’s brother 
Here she was joined by her husband. An old well 
just outside Lakhnaur village and reverently called 
Mataji da Khuh or Mata Gujari da Khuh still 
commemorates her visit. From Lakhnaur the family 
proceeded to Chakk Nanaki where Guru Tegh 
Bahadur rejoined them in March 1671. 

At the time of the martyrdom of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur in 1675, Guru Gobind Singh was quite 
young and she helped manage affairs at Anandpur. 
When Guru Gobind Singh had to evaculate 
Anandpur in 1705, Mata Gujari with her younger 
grandsons, Zorawar Singh and Fateh Singh, was 
separated from the main body while crossing the 
rivulet Sarsa. Their servant, Garigu, escorted them 
to his village and treacherously betrayed them to 
the local Muslim officer. They were confined in 
Sirhind Fort, popularly known as Thapda Burj. 
Here she urged the young boys to remain steadfast 
in their faith. On 11 December they were ordered 
to be bricked up alive in a wall, but, since the 
masonry crumbled before it covered their heads, 
they were executed the following day: Mata Gujari 
died the same day in the tower. Seth Todar Mall, a 
kind hearted wealthy man of Sirhind, cremated 
the three dead bodies the next day. Gurdwara Mata 
Gujari Fatehgarh, commenorats her memory. 

A.C.fi 

GUJJAR SINGH (1879-1975), prominent Ghadr 
leader, was bom the son of Sham Singh of Bhakna 
Kalari, in Amritsar district. He served in the 4th 
Cavalry for six years. In 1909, he migrated to 
Shanghai (China) and got himself enlisted in the 
police. In 1913, the Ghadr party’s weekly, the 
Ghadr. came to Shanghai through the granthi ot 
the local Gurdwara, who handed over the packet 
to the police. Somehow a copy came into Gujjar 
Singh’s hands. The Ghadr awakened in him the 
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t0 , erve the motherland. He collected 100 
an d sent them as his contribution to the 
F j * G U jiar Singh, along with Baba Vasakha 
took a leading part in organizing a Ghadr 
r ‘" ’j n shanghai. He became an active worker 
aist the British imperialism and was removed 
■Vom police service. On the outbreak of World War 
I Gujjar Singh responded to the call of the Ghadr 
f or Indians to march to India. He bought some 
pistols in Shanghai, succeeded in smuggling these 
into India via Hong Kong and Penang and reached 
, iitta in October. He did some preparatory work 
:he party until the arrival of the main body of 
ihe Ghadr group from America. Their first meeting 
was held on 13 October 1914. He was ejected a 
member of the party’s central committee in India. 
He sought Gandhi's help but in vain. He attended 
next meeting of the party on 17 November 
1914 and was arrested but was soon released. 

Gujjar Singh was again arrested at Cbheharta 
railway station on 18 November 1914, and was 
tried in the first Lahore conspiracy case, but was 
acquitted. He was re- arrested soon after and again 
tried in Lahore conspiracy case II (1916). This time 
he was convicted and sentenced to transportation 
for life, with forefeiture of property. He escaped 
from the jail in Bihar but was re-arrested and kept 
successively in different jails. He made another 
bid to escape but did not succeed this time. From 
Pune he was shifted to Lahore and was released in 
1930 on completion of his sentence. He returned 
to his village, Bhakna, where he died on 6 
September 1975. 

G.S.D. 

GUJJAR SINGH BHANG], (d. 1788), one of the 
triumvirate who ruled over Lahore for thirty years 
before its occupation by Rapjit Singh, was the son 
of Nattha Singh. Strong and well-built, Gujjar 
Sirighreceived Khalsa initiation from his maternal 
grandfather Gnrbakhsh Singh Rorarivala, whom 
he later succeeded. Soon after uniting his band to 
the force of Hari Sirigh, head of the Bharigi misl, 
Gujjar Sirigh set out on a career of conquest and 
plunder. In 1765, he along with his associates 
Gujjar Singh next captured Eminabad, Wazirabad, 
Sodhra and about 150 villages in Gujrariwala 


GULAB CHAND 

district, Gujrat, Jammu, Islamgaph, Purjchh, Dev 
Bajala and extended his territory as far as the 
Bhimbar hills in the north and the Majha country 
in the south. During Ahmad Shah Durrani’s eighth 
invasion, Gujjar Sirigh along with other Sikh 
sardars offered him strong opposition and then, in 
1767, routed Jahan Khan from Amritsar. Gujjar 
Sirigh married his son, Sahib Sirigh, to Raj Kaur, 
daughter of Charhat Sirigh, Sukkarchakkia, thus 
increasing his strength and status. Gujjar Sirigh 
subjugated the warlike tribes in the northwestern 
Punjab and occupied portions of Pofhohar, 
Rawalpindi and Hasan Abdal. Gujjar Sirigh died 
at Lahore in 1788. 

S.S.B, 

GUJJARVAL, village in Ludhiana district, has an 
historical shrine called Gurdwara Guru Sar Manji 
Sahib Cbheviri Patshahi. Guru Hargobind, during 
his tour of the Malva country in 1631, halted here 
and put up camp near a pool. A turban the Guru 
bestowed on the on Chaudhari Phatuhi is still 
preserved by his descendants as a holy relic. 

M.G.S 

GUJRAT, a district town in Pakistan, is sacred to 
Guru Hargobind, who stayed here for some time 
on his way back from Kashmir in 1620. Here he 
was met by the famous Muslim divine Shah Daula. 
Gurdwara Chheviri Patshahi, commemorates the 
visit. The final and decisive battle of tire second 
Anglo-Sikh war was fought at Gujrat. The Sikhs 
had entrenched themselves between the town of 
Gujrat and the river Chenab but they lost the battle 
(21 February 1849). 

M. G. S. 

GULABA, a former masand who served Guru 
Gobind Singh and his three companions as they 
came out after the battle of Chamkaur (December 
1705). Gulaba, finding them in the forest outside 
Machhivapa, brought them to his house inside the 
village and put them up in his chubara, room on 
the first floor, now marked by Gurdwara Chubara 
Sahib at Machhivapa. 

P.S.P 

GULAB CHAND, son of Bhal Sadhu of village 
Malla (Faridkot district) and Bibi Viro, daughter 
of Guru Hargobind (1595-1644), fought along with 
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his four brothers in the battle of Bharigani (18 
September 1688). Guru Gobind Singh described 
Gulab Chand as a mighty hero "whose face 
lightened up at the prospect of joining action on 
the field of battle.” 


M.G.S. 

GULABDASIAS, a sect subscribing to epicurean 
ethics, were the followers Gulab Das after whom 
the members of the sect came to be known as 
Gulabdasias. Gulab Das (b. 1809) was the disciple 
of Pritam Das, an Udasi sadhu, whom he succeded 
on his death. He gave the sect its peculiar character 
and philosophy. Among his several Punjabi 
compositions Updes Bilas and Pothi Gulab 
Chaman D/contain his principal tenets. According 
to Gulab Das, man is essentially of the same 
substance as the Deity, into whom he will 
eventually be absorbed, He discountenanced the 
veneration of saints and prophets and forbade all 
religious customs and ceremonies, claiming 
pleasure and gratification of the senses the only 
desirable ends. The sect is almost extinct now. 


Jg.s 

GULAB KAUR, RANI (d. 1838), daughter of a 
landlord of Jagdeo in Amritsar district, was married 
to Maharaja Ranjit Singh by the rite of chadar 
andazi She died in 1838. 


s.s.B. 

GULAB RAI and his brother Shyam Singh, sons of 
Dip Chand, a descendant of Guru Hargobind, 
resided with Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708) at 
Anandpur. At the time of the evacuation of 
Anandpur in 1705, the Guru sent them with a letter 
of introduction to the Raja of Nahan, who gave 
them a village for their maintenance. When the 
situation so permitted, they returned to Anandpur, 
Gulab Rai purchasing the town from the Raja of 
Bilaspur. Gulab Rai restored the place to its former 
position as a centre of Sikh faith, but he started 
pretending to be the Guru. He is said to have 
suffered a curse of discontinuance of his line. Gulab 
Rai’s four sons predeceased him and he himself 
died of grief. 

M.G.S. 

GULAB SINGH (d. 1759), founder of the Dallevalia 
clan, was bom the son of Shardha Ram of Dallevai, 


gulab SINGi, 

50 km northeast of Amritsar. Attracted by tales of 
heroism of the Sikhs, he received Khalsa pah-,' 
from Nawab Kapur Singh. He first fought again^ 
Nadir Shah in 1730 and in the Chhofa Ghallugliat3 
in 1746, In 1748, he was made head of ty 
Dallevalia misl. Later the Dallevalia and th c 
Nishanarivali misls were stationed at Amritsart 
protect the holy city. In 1757 when Ahmad S 
Durrani was returning homeward, Gulab Singh 
made frequent night attacks on his baggage tram 
At the fords of the Ravi and Chenab, he was able 
to capture a large number of Afghan horse? 
Commanding a jatha of 400 men, Gulab Singh 
overran Panipat, Rohtak, Harisi andHissar, Gulab 
Singh died fighting, in 1759, against Ambo Khan 
of Kalanaur, 27 km west of Gurdaspur. 

S S fi 

GULAB SINGH (d. 1800), son of Desu Sirigh’ 
became chief of the Bharigi misl in 1782. He 
retained Amritsar as his seat and raised several 
buildings and gardens to beautify the city. He 
defeated Pa.than chiefs of Kasur, Nizam ud-Din and 
Qutb-ud-Din, and made them his tributaries. Gulab 
Singh’s military strength, in 1798, was put at 6,000 
men and four pieces of cannon. His territory yielded 
him about ten lakh of rupees as annual revenue. 
As Lahore fell into the hands of Rapjit Singh, 
Gulab Singh sensed a danger to himself and formed 
against him a cabal consisting of Sahib Singh 
Bharigi Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and Nizam ud- 
Din of Kasur. The allied troops marched to Bhasim, 
a few miles east of Lahore where Gulab Sirigh was 
suddenly taken ill and died. 

S.S.B 

GULAB SINGH (d. 1844), commandant in the Sikh 
army, nicknamed Calcuttia for having visited 
Calcutta in 1834 as head of the escort of a mission 
led by Gujjar Sirigh Majijhia to the British 
Governor-General. After Maharaja Rarsjit Singh’s 
death, he supported the Dogra faction against the 
Sandharivalias. In May 1844, Gulab Sirigh was 
sent to the (/era of Baba Bir Sirigh of Naurarigdbad 
where Atar Sirigh Sandharivalia, a rival of the 
Dogras, had taken shelter. He fell dead to a shot 
fired by Atar Sirigh. 

Gl.s. 
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.III \B SINGH, a jagirdar of Talvandi in 
'f),,4iiarpur district of the Punjab and a companion 
' '.-^jaharaj Singh, who toured Doaba and wrote an 
l, ‘" 1 t0 the Malva Sikhs to join the revolt led by 

Maiiaraj Singh. 

M.L.A. 

CiUlAB SINGH (1792-1857), an influential 
j er of the Sikh State of Lahore who was created 
|^gjg of Jammu, was bom on 17 October 1792, 
.. e id e st son of Mian Kishora Singh pogra. Gulab 
joined Maharaja Panjit Singh’s army in 
,o (9 as a trooper and soon won the approbation 
Dt - t he Maharaja and was given a jagir and a 
■ jmtnand of 90 horse. Kishora Singh was named, 
hv the Sikh sovereign, chief of Jammu in 1820 
iinl Gulab Singh succeeded him on his death on 
1822: his installation ceremony took place on 16 
; m e 1822. Gulab Singh proved a firm and 
successful ruler and extended his authority over 
the neighbouring Rajput principalities. He was a 
line soldier as well and he served his master in 
various campaigns in the Punjab hills and in 
kashmir and in return received many favours and 
bounties. He held territory lying between the 
Chenab and the Jehlum on farm for 25,45,000 
rupees and had raonopolyrnf the salt mines leased 
nut to him for 8,00,000 rupees. Financially, he was 
the highly favoured vassal and tributary of the 
Sikh State. Yet he remained humble and subservient 
during the lifetime of the Maharaja, relying more 
on his brother. Raja Dhian Sirigb, to promote the 
interests of the family. In 1841, he became the 
custodian of the jagirs of Kharak Singh’s widow, 
Chand Kaur, and carted away to Jammu all of the 
Maharapi’s jewellery and valuables which he 
misappropriated. His intrigues against the Lahore 
government so infuriated the Khalsa army that in 
1845 a force 35,000 strong was sent against him to 
Jammu. He was brought to Lahore as a hostage 
and was allowed to return to Jammu only when 
agreed to pay a fine of 68,00,000 rupees, with a 
promise of future good behaviour. Gulab Siiigb 
tetained liaison with the British and passed on 
military intelligence to them on the eve of the first 
Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46). Gulab Singh died at 
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GULAB SINGH GHOLlA, SANT 


Jammu on 30 June 1857. 


K.J.S. 

GULAB SINGH (d. 1882), son of Mihari Singh, of 
Bhagoval in Gurdaspur district, entered the service 
of Lahipa Singh Majithia as a gunner in 1828, and 
joined the regular army only after the accession of 
Sher Singh in 1841, rising to become a general 
under Raja Hira Singh. In 1853, Gulab Singh left 
the Punjab with Lahina Singh Majithia for Banaras, 
returning home the following year. He acted for a 
short period as manager of the Darbar Sahib at 
Amritsar. Gulab Singh died in 1882. 

S.S.B 

GULAB SINGH ATAR1VALA (d. 1887), the second 
son of Chatar Singh Atarivala, was appointed, 
along with his brother Raja Sher Singh, to look 
after, during his minority, Maharaja Duleep Singh 
who had been betrothed to their sister, Tej Kaur, 
and to manage the palace household. He was 
arrested on 17 September 1848 on the suspicion 
of joining his father in the Multan revolt and 
detained in custody up to the end of the second 
Anglo-Sikh war. During the uprising of 1857, he 
helped the British who gave him several favours. 
In 1884 he was made aide-de-campio the viceroy 
when Lord Ripon visited Lahore. Two years later, 
he was made a counsellor to the Maharaja of Jammu 
and Kashmir. He died in 1867. 


S.S.B. 

GULAB SINGH BAKHSHl(d. 1716), originally a 
tobacco seller Bania known by the name of Gulabu, 
impressed with Banda Singh’s armed victories, 
converted a Sikh, joined him and rose to be 
paymaster of his army. He took part in various 
battles under his command. In the siege of Lohgarh 
in December 1710, Gulab Singh who had a striking 
resemblance with Banda Singh offered to lay down 
his life so that Banda Singh could escape. He was 
captured mistaking him for Banda Siiigh and 
executed on 9 June 1716 along with Banda Singh 
who was also captured later on. 

G.S.D. 

GULAB SINGH GHOL1A, SANT (1853-1936), 
Sikh saint and scholar, was born to Bbai Da! Singh 
of Bhattivala, in Sangrur district of the Punjab. He 
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received his early education in the village 
dharamsala, and then spent five years at the (/era 
of Bhai Ram Singh, at Manuke, in Faridko.t district, 
learning kktan and studying the Sikh texts. He 
apprenticed himself in 1873 to Giani Anokh Singh 
and studied Sanskrit and Vedanta with him for ten 
long years. Then he went to Rishikesh to study 
under Pandit Nihal Singh and Pandit Advaitanand. 
He also acquired knowledge of Indian medicine. 
Under the influence of the Sirigh Sabha, he 
travelled extensively preaching the Sikh tenets. 
Once, in 1890, Maharaja Hira Sirigh, ofNabha, 
met him at Prayag (Allahabad) and invited him to 
settle down in his state, but he declined the offer. 
In 1907, he eventually moved to village Gholia 
Khurd, where he established a gurdwara which 
henceforth became the centre of his activities. He 
took part in the Gurdwara Reform movement, and 
was member of the SGPC. He was one of the Panj 
Piare who inaugurated kar seva at the Amritsar 
pool on 4 Har 1980 Bk/17 June 1923. Gulab Sirigh 
Gholia died on 3 July 1936 at Moga. 

Jg.s. 

GULAB SINGH PAHUVINDIAjd. 1854), a general 
in the Sikh army, was the son of Karam Sirigh, who 
had taken possession of the country between the 
rivers Satluj and Beas in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. When in 1806 Maharaja Ranjit 
Sirigh took possession of the Doab, Gulab Sirigh 
entered his service as an adjutant, soon becoming 
commandant. After the capture of Multan in 1818, 
he was promoted colonel and in this rank he took 
part in various actions. In 1839, he became general 
and in 1847 governor of Peshawar. During the 
second Anglo-Sikh war, General Gulab Sirigh 
sympathised with the British who rewarded him 
confirming him in his jagirs worth 17,500 rupees. 
General Gulab Sirigh died in 1854. 

Gl.s. 

GULAB SINGH, PANDIT, was a Nirmala scholar, 
the prefix papdit denoting his pre- eminence in 
Sanskrit letters rather than his caste. He was bom 
in a peasant family in 1789 Bk/AD 1732 at Sekham, 
of Lahore district, He learnt Gurmukhi from a sadhu 
in his own village and read with him the Guru 
Granth Sahib. For further studies, he secretly left 


home and reached Varanasi When his teacher, 
Sirigh Nirmala, there discovered that he was not ■ 
Brahman, he turned him out of his seminary, 
his family, for whom Gulab Sirigh had be.en like. 
domestic servant, persuaded him to take him : ji • 
in the seminary. Gulab Sirigh worked dilig 
and patiently, thus acquiring an amazingly wj, 
degree of a proficiency in Sanskrit and Braj. Gulab 
Sirigh became a reputed scholar and author. Som fi 
pandits felt jealous of his repute and sank several 
of his works in a river. Only four of them survived 
Gulab Sirigh kept his composure, but he wrote 
nothing thereafter. Among his works 
Bhavarasanmrit, which is about rationalism and 
detachment, is in Braj and was completed in AD 
1777. The Mokhpanth also called Mokhpanih 
Prakash is a philosophical work dealing with the 
principles of the major schools of Indian 
philosophy. The work, containing 1984 stanzas, 
was completed at Amritsar in AD 1778, and was 
published in AD 1912. The Adhyatam Rmmip, a 
free translation in Braj Bhasa of a Sanskrit work, 
was completed in AD 1782 (published 1880), 
Prabodhachandrodai or Prabodhachandra Natak 
was again a translation in Braj verse of a Sanskrit 
text by Pandit Krishna Mi?ra. In this book, the 
vices and virtues have been personified. Among 
other works attributed to Pandit Gulab Sirigh are 
Svapan Adhyai or Svapan Birtant and Karam 
Vipak. 

Gr.S. 

GUL BAHAR BEGAM (d. 1863), a dancing girl 
from Amritsar, who performed before Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s English guests at the time of his 
meeting with British Governor-General, Lord 
William Bentinck, at Ropapin October 1831. Ranjit 
Sirigh thereafter grew very fond of her, and 
eventually married her on 27 September 1832. Gul 
Bahar Begam died at Lahore in 1863. 

S.S.B 

GULZAR SINGH, BHAt (d. 1737), a devoted Sikh, 
received the vows of the Khalsa at the hands o 
Guru Gobind Sirigh, He was among the five Sikhs 
sent along with Bhai Mani Sirigh to Amritsar in 
1700 to manage the shrines there. Bhai Gulzar 
Sirigh was skinned to death at Lahore at the same 
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ojjg] Man! Singh was hacked to pieces 
Kjr . sa[n gdhQr memorial shrine in his honour 
' in Lahore near that of the latter. 

*** rJls P.S.P. 


i n Patiala district, has a historical 
'‘kvara,’ dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur. The 
KL ara marks the site where the Guru had stayed 
... ; iere a commemoration platform was later 
“ktructed (,y his devotees. A proper Gurdwara 
' .'(instructed on this spot by Raja Bharpur 
...•h of Nabha (1840-63) in 1860. 

M.G.S 


... lit a woman of becoming qualities, 

•ji-‘ title of one of Guru Arjan’s compositions, in 
’" kire Suhl in the Guru Granth Sahib (GG, 763). 
Hollows Guru Nanak’sKucbaji (lit. an awkward, 
•'.•nannered woman) and Suchaji { lit. a woman of 
• ..I manner). The term gupvanti is figuratively 
.1 for a true; meritorious devotee. Like the hymns 
•'tiuru Nanak, this one too is uttered in the first 
■omn, and sums up qualities of a true and pious 
Sikh. 

T.S. 

tiUPALA, BH AI, a learned Sikh of the time of Guru 
Arrin who distinguished himself also as a warrior 
under his successor, Guru Hargobind. He was once 
bestowed with a horse by the Guru for reciting the 
kpu faultlessly. 

T.S. 

GURBACHAN SINGH KHALSA 
niilWRANVALE, SANT GIANl (1903-1969), 
holy man, and exponent of the Sikh sacred texts, 

1 as bom on 12 February 1903, the son of Mir 
firigh ofthe village of Akhafa, in Ludhiana district 
of the Punjab. He leamt to read and write Gurmukhi 
at the village gurdwara and helped his father in 
farming. He was married at the age of 18 and had 
two sons, but his dedication to Sikh learning led 
him to join Gurdwara Sri Akhapd Prakash, a 
-minary at Bhipdar Kafari, 15 km north of Moga. 
In due time he became the best among all the pupils 
!fl the seminary and eventually succeeded Sant 
Sundar Singh on 15 February 1930 as head of the 
seminary. He continued his predecessor’s mode of 
combining regular teaching with itinerant 
preaching. Besides constructing or renovating 


several gurdwaras and sarovars, he conducted 
1313 akhaijdpaths or non-stop recitals of Guru 
Granth Sahib, delivered serialized discourses on 
the entire Scripture 26 times over, and administered 
Khalsa initiation to several thousands of persons 
all over the country. He breathed his last at Mahita, 
in Amritsar district, on 28 June 1969. His body 
was cremated at Kiratpur Sahib on the following 
day. His successor, Bhai Kartar Singh constructed 
in his memory Gurdwara Gurdarshan Prakash at 
Mahita which became the headquarters of the 
Bhiijdrarivala Jatha. 

Sant Gurbachan Sirigh Khalsa wrote two 
books, Sri Gurmukh Prakash Granth and Gurbapi 
PathDarshan. 

H.S.D. 

GURBACHAN SINGH SANDHANVALlA (b. 
1855), the eldest of the four sons of Thakur Singh 
Sandbativalia, the prime minister of the emigre 
government of Maharaja Duleep Sirigh at 
Pondicherry. He was nominated to the Statutory 
Civil Service and was in 1886 working as an 
assistant commissioner in the Punjab when he, 
along with his father, went over to Pondichery, 
where his father started a campaign in favour of 
Duleep Sirigh. Gurbachan Sirigh was dismissed for 
not reporting back on duty after the expiry of 
leave. In Pondicherry, he took charge of the 
correspondence, mainly in English, with Duleep 
Sirigh and his supporters in different parts, besides 
establishing contact with the French authorities 
in Pondicherry, The British confiscated his jagirs 
and he was allowed to come to India only in 
October 1890. In 1899 he entered the service of 
Raja of Nahan, becoming a district judge in 1911. 
He died there issueless. 

K.S.T. 

GURBACHAN SINGH TALIB (191 1-1986), 
scholar, author and teacher, famous for his 
command of the English language. He was bom at 
Mupak, in the Sarigrur district, on 7 April 1911, 
the son of Sardar Kartar Sirigh. He passed his 
matriculation examination from the Raj High 
School, Sarigrur, in 1927, and his Master’s degree 
in English literature in 1933 from Khalsa College, 
Amritsar, topping the Panjab University. He was 
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Lecturer at Khalsa College, Amritsar (1933-40) 
and Sikh National College, Lahore (1940-49). 
From 1949 to 1962, he worked as principal, 
successively, at Lyallpur Khalsa College, 
Jalandhar, Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur Khalsa College, 
Delhi, Khalsa College, Bombay, Guru Gobind 
Singh College, Patna, and National College, Sirsa. 
He was Reader in English at Kurukshetra 
University (1962 to 1969), Professor of Sikh 
Studies at Panjab University, Chandigarh, (1969 
to 1973) and Professor of Sikh Studies at Punjabi 
University, Pa.tiala, followed by a brief stint at the 
Banaras Hindu University, Mirapasi. He was made 
a fellow of the Punjabi University in 1976 and he 
launched upon the stupendous project of rendering 
the entire Guru Granth Sahib into English. In 1985, 
he received the Government of India award Padma 
Bhusban. He suffered a massive heart attack on 
the morning of 9 April 1986 which proved fatal. 

Professor Gurbachan Singh Talib was a prolific 
writer both irj English and Punjabi. Among his 
more popular titles are: The Impact of Guru Gobind 
Singh on Indian Society (1966), Guru Nanak: His 
Personality and Vision (1969), Bhai Vir Singh: Life, 
Times and Works (1973); and his classical 
translation in English of the Adi Granth (four 
volumes). Besides these books, he kept up an 
unending flow of articles and papers contributed 
to different learned journals. 

M. G.s. 

GURBAKHSH, an Udasi saint contemporary with 
Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708), who was at the 
time of the evacuation of Anandpur directed by 
the Guru to stay behind to look after the local 
sahgat and the sacred shrines. Years later, when 
Gulab Rai began to pose as Guru, Gurbakhsh 
remonstrated with him and finding him adamant 
cursed him with an early death and no progeny. 

P.S.P. 

GURBAKHSH. BHAI, a masand of Delhi who 
served Guru Har Krishan (1656-64) with devotion 
when the latter was in the city in March 1664. The 
Guru nominated Guru Tegh Bahadur as his 
successor in the presence of Bhai Gurbakhsh who 
later went to Bakala, made his obeisance to Guru 
Tegh Bahadur and gave him an account of Guru 


Har Krishan’s last days in Delhi. 

GURBAKHSH. BHAI, contemporaiy ofGurii’p. 1] 
Bahadur, was the Sikh representative at Jaun , j 
in Uttar Pradesh. He was an accomplishedn. 
and sang the sacred hymns with great love a - [I 
devotion. Bhai Gurbakhsh led the Jaunpur 
to the Guru’s presence to pay homage w 
latter halted briefly at Varaqasi in the course <,r 
travels in the east. The Guru also stayed with hi 
at Jaunpur in 1670 onhis way from Patna to Delhi 

M.ts 

GURBAKHSH SINGH, son of Dharam Chad 
treasure with Guru Gobind Singh and father of Ke-. 
Sirigh Chhibbar, of Kapiala in Jehlum district 
Subsequent to the evacuation of Anandpur in 17o-, 
Gurbakhsh Sirigh remained in the service of Mat; 
Sundari and Mata Sahib Devari at Delhi. After the 
jagir or estate of Guru Chakk (Amritsar) wai 
restored to Mata Sundari by Emperor Bahadur Shah 
in 1711, she sent him to Amritsar as daroghahw 
manager. 

P.S.P. 

GURBA KH SH SINGH (also referred to as 
Bakhshish Sirigh) and Bakhshish Sirigh, Kalai 
Sikhs of Bharoval village in Amritsar district, who 
came to Anandpur to attend the historic assembly 
on 30 March 1699 and received the Khalsa pahul. 
They remained at Anandpur to serve the Guru and 
took part in the battles of Lohgafh and 
Nirmohgarh. 

M.G.S 

GURBAKHSH SINGH (d. 1776) of Wazlrabad, son 
of Ram Sirigh, was a follower of Cbarhat Sirigh 
Sukkarchakkia. He married his daughter, Desari, 
to Chaphat Sirigh, his leader, and gained further 
influence. He died in 1776. 

s.s.B 

GURBAKHSH SINGH, BHAI (d. 1764); founder 
of the Bhai family of Kaithal, was the great- 
grandson of Bhai Bhagatu of revered memory. He 
was an enterprising warrior and developed 
friendship with Baba Ala Sirigh, and together they 
made many conquests. In 1754, they together 
defeated Jodh Sirigh and Gurbakhsh Singh became 
the master of Bathiijda and the surrounding 
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:,5J|USH SfflGH. BHAI 

., , j w0 years later he got Buloda district in 
■T ^, r t he help rendered to Ala Singh against 
P’ Kh an and Wilayat Khan, the Rajput chiefs 
'/'•tiiisfand Buloda. Gurbakhsh Singh died in 

M.G.S. 

j)SH SINGH, BHAi (1688-1764), also 
n as Gurbakhsh Sirigh Niharig or Shahid was 
K -non Vaisakb vadl 5, 1745 Bk/_10 April 1688 
.(, r Bhai Dasaundha, mother Mai Lacbchhami) 

' .j,'J village Lil in Amritsar district. In 169.3, the 
* ... jlv shifted to Anandpur where Gurbakhsh Sirigh 
iul of the Khalsa on the historic Vaisakhi 
. j 599 , He completed his religious education 
]er ghat Mam Sirigh and joined the Shahid misl 
! e r Baba Dip Sirigh and after the latter’s death, 
I 757 ( organized his own jatha or fighting band, 
n tin* battles against the Durranis and the Mughals 
.. j[, c eighteenth century, his small group won 
• nown for its acts of gallantry. Gurbakhsh Sirigh 
id his thirty men fought to the last man Ahmad 
■hah who had entered Amriisar and the Harimandar 
„n 1 December 1764. Bhai Gurbakhsh Sirigh was 
ucmated behind Takht Akal Buriga. Later, a tomb 
vf; B built on the site which is now known as Shahid 
liurij. 

G.S.N, 

lillRBAKHSIi SINGH, BHAl,_a holy man attached 
to the court of Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh, was often 
entrusted with diplomatic missions, especially 
before the rise to power of the more renowned Bhai 
Pirn Sirigh. Bhai Gurbakhsh Sirigh exercised great 
intluence over the reigning family and the soldiery. 
He played host to Maharaja Sher Sirigh when he 
came to Lahore in January 1845 to stake his claim 
to the throne. Rani Jind Kaur used his good offices 
to ask the prince to leave Kashmir. 

J.S.K. 

OURBAKHSH SINGH KALSIA (d. 1785), a 
leading figure in the Karopsirighia mis!, was of 
Kalsia in Lahore district. He received Khalsa pahul 
bom Bhai Mani Sirigh at Amritsar. A close friend 
of Karora Sirigh, the Karorsirighia mis] chief, 
Burbakhsh Sirigh participated in several 
expeditions of the Dal Khalsa. Tn January 1764, he 
■dzed the parganah of Chhachhrauli, and founded 


GURBAkiSAVAl! 

the Kalsia principality. He captured Bambeli 
parganah in Hoshiarpur district and collected 
immense wealth from different places in Haryana 
and Rajasthan. Along with several other Sikh 
chiefs, he attempted to form an alliance with the 
English against Mahadji Scindia in 1785. 
Gurbakhsh Sirigh died in 1785. 

5.5. B. 

GURBAKHSH SINGH KANHAIYA (1759-1785), 
son of Jai Sirigh Kanhaiya, was first married to the 
daughter of Raja Hamir Sirigh of Nabha and then 
to Sada Kaur who later became the mother-in-law 
of Rapjit Sirigh. He accompanied his father,in his 
various campaigns and won reputation as the 
conqueror of the Karigra Fort which he seized from 
its Afghan occupant in 1783. Gurbakhsh Sirigh 
was killed in February 1785 in a battle near Batala. 

5.5. B 

GURBAKHSH SINGH, SANT (1871-1939), of 
Patiala, scholar and preacher, was bom at Chuniari 
in Pa.tiala district. His father, Sham Sirigh, and his 
family shifted to Harisrori, near Navashahar. 
Gurbakhsh Sirigh received his early education in 
a citem at Fatehabad, near Khacjur Sahib. He studied 
at varrious Nirmala centres to leam Sariskrit and 
Vedanta, but was then converted to Sirigh Sabha 
ideology. He was a known logician and 
participated in many a learned debate. He revelled 
in discourse with the Arya Samajists and won for 
his powers in argument the title of Sabha Jitt Pandit, 
i.e. Pandit or scholar victor in debating forums. He 
was named adviser for religious affairs to the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan, Amritsar. In 1908 he took over as 
editor of the Patiala State Gazette. This 
appointment and his close association with the 
Sirigh Sabha of Patiala linked his name with Patiala 
for ever. He was nominated a member of the 
committee, constituted by the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
on 20 October 1910, to work out the draft of a Sikh 
code which was published under the title Gurmat 
PrakSsh: Bhag Saiiskar. He died in 1939. 

S.S.A. 

GURBANSAVALi by Saundha (Sirigh), is a 
genealogy in verse of the Gurus and of their 
families. The author was for some time an employee 
of Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh and among his other 
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GURBILAS BABA SAHIB SINGH BEDI 

works are Amrit Mahima, Gur Ustati, Parsang 
Patshahi Dasvin and Hatiirmama, besides several 
independent poems. The Gurbansavali which is 
more a good piece of literature than a document of 
historical information records sketchy biographical 
information about the Gurus. 

B.s. 

GURBILAS BABA SAHIB SINGH BEDI, by Bhai 
Sobba Ram belonging to the Sevapanthi order, is 
a versified account of the life of Baba Sahib Singh 
Bedi a descendant of Guru Nanak. The voluminous 
work, four manuscript copies of which are known 
to exist, has since been published (1988) by the 
Punjabi University. Sahib Singh Bedi is presented 
in this work as a saint, profound scholar, warrior, 
statesman, social reformer, and a religious leader. 
The tone generally is hagiographical, and much 
store is set by the Baba’s supernatural powers. The 
work is rich in details of the contemporary social 
life and ceremonies. 

Gm.S 

GURBILAS CHHEVlNPATSHAHl a versified 
biography of Guru Hargobind in a language more 
akin to Braj, written in the Gurmukhi script. The 
author is anonymous, and it was, as says the 
colophon, completed in 1718: references to certain 
post-1718 events make this date suspect. Two 
versions of the work are available in print, with 
minor differences. Written mostly in the poetic 
metres ofChaupai and Dohira, the narrative begins 
with the poet invoking Bhagauti and adoring the 
Ten Gurus of the Sikh faith to seek their blessings. 
The circumstances which led to the composition 
of the epic are also explained. The poet claims 
that details of the events of the Guru’s life are based 
on what Daya Singh, one of the Parij Piare, learnt 
from Guru Gobind Singh and communicated to 
Bhai Mani Singh who, on a request by Bhagat 
Singh, narrated these details in a congregation at 
Nankapa Sahib: Dharam Singh, one of the 
congregation, shared these with the poet. 

The Gurbilas covers events such as the birth, 
childhood and early education of Guru Hargobind 
(cantos 1-3); his marriage (canto 5); compilation 
of the Guru Granth Sahib by Guru Arjan(4)and 
his martyrdom (7); and the digging of Babeksar 


GURBILAS PATSHAHI o 

(9); battle of Amritsar (10); marriage of Bib] V 1 
11) and of Suraj Mall (17); liberation of Kaufy 
(12); the passing away of Bhai Buddha (16)- 
Bhai Gurdas (18) and Mata Damodan (] 
defeat and death of Painda Khan (20).The atnjj] 
describes at some length Prithi Chand’s acts 
hostility towards Guru Arjan. There is a detail-; 
account given of the founding and construed', 
of the Aka] Takht. Contrary to the accepted belie'- 
the work attributes to Guru Hargobind th* 
assignment of dhunis, i.e. tunes, to nine of the ij. 
in the Guru Granth Sahib. 

_ - J.S.S 

GURBILAS PA TSHAHI10, by Kuir Sirigh, 4 
poeticized account of Guru Gobind Singh’s career 
was completed in 1751, and published in 196$ 
The author entered the fold of the Khalsa under 
the influence of Bhai Mani Singh. He uses two 
noms de plume for himself, though they seem to 
have no semantic relationship with his name. The 
entire Gurbilas written in verse of various forms. 
Out of a total of 2,938 chhands, 2,901 are written 
in Braj and the remaining 37 in Punjabi. The work 
has a few specimens of prose interspersed in the 
text which are linguistically very significant. As 
for his sources of information, the poet seems to 
have had access to Guru Gobind Singh’s Bachi'tra 
Natak and Sainapati’s Sri Gur Sobba, besides the 
information personally obtained from Bhai Mani 
Sirigh. Unlike the Bachjtra Natak and Gur Sobhl 
Kuir Singh’s Gurbilas covers the entire span ot 
Guru Gobind Singh’s life. It is the first work to 
record details of the early years of his career, the 
creation of the Khalsa, and the march of the Guru 
from Chamkaur to Talvapdi Sabo. It also contains 
reference to Guru Gobind Sirigh passing on the 
spiritual succession to the Guru Granth Sahib. The 
Gurbilasis not, however, free from faults. Its dates 
are often erroneous. 

F.S. 

GURBILAS PATSHAHI DASVIN, a poeticized 
account of the life of Guru Gobind Sirigh by Bhai 
Sukkha Sirigh. The work, completed in 1797 and 
first published in 1912, is in Braj written in 
Gurmukhi Comprising thirty-one cantos, the work 
gives a detailed account of the Guru's life and oj 
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■auses which led to the battles he bad to fight. 
[ the information received by word of 
uth from old people, Sukkha Singh seems to 
F' re [j et ] on works such as GuruGobind Singh’s 
jographical Bachitra Natak, Knir Sirigh’s life 
3 rGurfl Gobind Singh, Sainapati’s SriGurSobba, 

| ' S JarignamaGuruGobindSiiighznA Sarup 
'. g^aha’s Mabima Prakash, With its wealth of 
, . the Gurbilis combines a rare insight into 
7. prevailing political conditions and into the 
•-|ora! issues involved in the resistance Guru 
{inbind Singh had launched. 

The last days of the Guru at Nanded are 
described in minuter detail. The Gurbiias, however, 
is not a straight chronicle of events. Poetic 
imagination and pious adornment pre-dominate 
over factual narration. 

K.S.T. 

(JURCHARAN SINGH, a Kuka leader (formally 
designated suba, i.e. governor or deputy, by Baba 
Ram Singh) who attempted to seek help of the 
Russians against the British, was bom in 1806 at 
Chakk Pirapa in Sialkot district, (Pakistan), the 
son of Atar Singh Virk. He joined the army of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh as a trooper in 1833 and 
served the Sikh State up to its annexation in 1849. 
He was initiated into the Kuka faith about 1870 
and was appointed a suba or governor soon after. 
After the deportation of Baba Ram Singh to 
Rangoon in 1872, Gurcharan Singh travelled 
extensively preaching the Kuka creed and making 
contacts with the Russians to oust the British. He 
knew Pashto and Persian languages and was fully 
familiar with Afghanistan and the territories 
beyond having visited Kabul several times. In 
1879, Gurcharan Singh carried a letter to the 
Russian authorities purporting to be from Baba 
Ram Sirigh, the Kuka leader. The letter, in 
Gurmukbi, invited the Russians against the British. 
The Russian authorities showed keen interest in 
Gurcharan Singh’s mission, but they were non¬ 
committal and wished to proceed with caution. 
He was able to reach Bhaipi Sahib with the Russian 
letter but was soon arrested. After his release in 
1886, he was kept under police surveillance in his 


GURDAS, BHAi 

native village in Sialkot district. 

MX.A 

GURDAS, BHAI (1551-1636), much honoured in 
Sikh learning and piety, was a leading figure in 
early Sikhism who acted as scribe with Guru Arjan 
to write the first copy of Sikh Scripture. He was the 
only child of his parents (father: Ishar Das) whom 
he lost when just a child. He spent his early years 
at Goindval and Sultanpur Lodhi and then went 
on to Varapasi where he studied Sanskrit language 
and Hindu scripture. He was initiated into Sikhism 
by Guru Ram Das in 1579. He travelled extensively 
visiting Agra, Lucknow, Varanasi, Burhanpur, 
Rajathan, Jammu and Chamba hills preaching Guru 
Nanak’s word. After the passing away of Guru Ram 
Das, in 1581, he returned to the Punjab, visited 
Goindval and thence proceeded to Amritsar to pay 
his obeisance to Guru Arjan. He made Amritsar 
home and through his devotion and love of 
learning carved for himself a pre-eminent position 
among the Guru’s disciples. When the Guru^ 
decided to compile the Holy Granth, he chose Bhai 
Gurdas to be the scribe. The copy written in his 
hand is preserved to this day in the family of the 
Guru’s descendants at Kartarpur, in Jalandhar 
district. Bhai Gurdas also contributed the labour 
of his hands to the excavation of the sacred pool at 
Amritsar (1577) and the erection of the Akal Takht 
(1606). He was chosen to recite the Gurus’ hymns 
to Emperor Akbar when he visited Kartarpur in 
1596-97 on his way back from a military campaign. 
The Emperor was deeply impressed with their 
spiritual content. He was assigned by Guru 
Hargobind to look after the Akal Takht. and to 
teach his young son (Guru) Tegh Bahadur ancient 
classics. Bhai Gurdas led a batch of Sikhs to 
Gwalior where Guru Hargobind had been detained 
and was present at the weddings of the Guru’s sons, 
Baba Gurditta (April 1621) and Baba Suraj Mall 
(23 April 1629). He offered ardas at the death of 
Guru Arjan's wife , Mata Gariga (1621) and Baba 
Butjdha (1631). 

Bhai Gurdas was the bulwark of Sikhism for 
many years. He was the expounder and exemplar 
of the Sikh way of life. He was a man of wide 
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learning especially in ancient texts and 
philosophy and devoted his exceptional talents 
to preaching the Sikh faith. He composed verse 
(Varan and Kabitt Savaiyye) which is valued for 
its racy style and for its vivid exposition of the 
teaching of the Gurus. The forms part of accepted 
Sikh canon. Bhai Gurdas, who never married, died 
at Goindval on Bhadori sudi 5,1693 Bk/25 August 
1636. 

R.S.J 

GURDAS, BHAI, a descendant of Guru Arjan’s 
renowned Sikh Bhai Bahilo (1553-1643), was a 
masand or minister of Baba Ram Rai at Pehra Dun. 
After the death of Baba Ram Rai, he was the only 
masand who remained sincere to his widow and 
also carried her appeal for help to Guru Gobind 
Singh who was then at Paotpa. Later on, he preached 
gurmat in his native Bathipda district, 

Gn.S. 

GURDAS, BHAI, more precisely Bhai Gurdas II, 
was an eighteenth century poet famous for the var, 
in Hindized Punjabi, entitled Var Sri Bhagauti Ji 
Ki Patshahi Dasvin, Var Bhai Gurdas Ji Ki. This 
poem is usually appended to the collection, PSfao 
Bhai Gurdas which is the work of his predecessor. 
Another composition entitled Rag Ramkali Ki Var 
is also attributed to Gurdas II. Var Sri Bhagauti Ji 
Ki is a composition comprising 28 pavps or 
stanzas, 20 of the stanzas ending with the same 
line proclaiming the uniqueness of Guru Gobind 
Sirigh. A point especially seized by the poet is 
about Guru Gobind Sirigh having converted the 
sangat, fellowship of the Sikhs, into Khalsa. 

R.S.J 

GURDIAL SINGH PHILLON (1915-1992), 
parliamentarian, diplomat and statesman, was a 
scion of the Bharigi Sardars who had ruled over 
the central Punjab during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. Bom at Sarhali, in Jalandhar 
district of the Punjab, at his mother’s village, on 6 
August 1915, the son of Sardar Hardit Sirigh of 
Panjvar, in Amritsar district, Gurdial Sirigh was 
educated at the Khalsa Collegiate School, 
Amritsar, and at Govern m ent College, Lahore, from 
where he graduated in 1935. He look the Law 
degree from the University Law College in 1937 


and set up practice with Dr Saifuddin Kitchlew ^ 
was selected for a commission in the army 
though he completed the training. Rather fr' 
patriotic proclivity made him join the Indian 
National Congress. Soon after passing out of 
university’s portals, he participated in a mas- 
demonstration by students and was breiflv 
imprisoned. Then he took part in the Harsa Chi 
morcha which cost him a whole year in jail. Tim¬ 
es tablished his reputation as a youth leader of true 
calibre. After this active brush with politics, Gurdial 
Sirigh did a stint in journalism. He became editor 
of two newspapers, the Vartman (Punjabi) and the 
Sher-i-Bharat{ Urdu). 

At the first general elections in Independent 
India, in 1952, Gurdial Sirigh was elected a member 
of the Punjab Legislative Assembly, After a brief 
spell as Deputy Speaker of the Assembly, he was 
elected Speaker and became in 1965 a member of 
the Punjab cabinet. Then he entered the Lok Sabha, 
was soon elected Speaker and then made a cabinet 
minister in the central government. Thereafter, he 
was made India’s High Commissioner in Canada. 
During his long parlimentary career, he earned 
many national and international honours and 
chaired several inter-parliamentry conferences. He 
was member of various bodies of the universities 
in the Punjab and was given the D.Litt (honoris 
causajby Punjabi University. 

Gurdial Sirigh died at Delhi, on 23 March 
1992, following a heart attack. 

Iq.S. 

GURDIAL SINGH, JATHEDAR (1886-1958), of 
Bhindrarivale, was bom at Adampur, near Moga, 
He studied up to matriculation. He enjoyed the 
patronage of Ripudaman Sirigh of Nabha, whom 
he accompanied to England in 1910. On return 
from abroad in 1912, he joined the seminary at 
Bhfrdar Kalari run by Sant Sundar Sirigh. He was 
member of the first Sbiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee formed in November 1920 
and again in 1945. He persuaded the Committee 
to take up the question of the forced abdication 
and dethronement o f the Nabba ruler in July ] 9 23. 
He was arrested on 7 January 1924. While under 
detention he used to give discourses on gurb%i)i 
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)7 ' elec tion s in , iurdii Singh got married in 1885 and had 
^"hgh w as e ] ec ■ dren, but his wife and alt the children 
JVe -cased him- His second wife bore him a son, 

er °f the y\ s$ ' ^ j .;jngh, who survived his father. Gurdit 
Ca mehj established the Guru Nanak Steamship 

entered $ a,}1( B pany an< ^ I easeci a Japanese ship, the 
ra ncft/, en e £oi jtaMaru, renamed Guru Nanak Jahaz, and 
Vcr rwe,)t T. C a ; dial it from Hong Kong in 1914 taking a 
0lll itii Ss j 0 0 f Indian emigrants to Canada. This was done 

]ta ry care er fulfil the present Canadian ordinance 
la tion a ] bet t .. siting entry into Canada of persons of all 
lc 'ntry Corj ^ n ° u, ',nnnalities except by a continuous journey on 
,es °f the ereflCl rough tickets from the country of their birth or 
! f ^ e -D ij t Ve ' - izenship. Gurdit Singh was arrested, and the ship 
the port on 4 April 1914 after his release. The 
e/bj, 0j) ^ arrived in Vancouver on 23 May 1914, but 
Cnadian government, in violation of the rules, 
allowed entry to only a few. The ship remained at 
i (1886^ i Q " mchor for two months and was made to return to 
ipur n e India where it docked at Calcutta on 20 September 
//ee nj( f ^ 1914. 

'Nabl]§ b ^ ^ s P ec ^ a ^ tra ' n was kept ready for the 

l o passengers to be transported back to their homes 

in the Punjab. Seventeen Muslim passengers 
obeyed government orders and boarded the train. 
The Sikh passengers refused and, forming 
themselves into a procession with the Guru Granth 
Sahib at the head of it, wended their way towards 
the city. Rrjtish troops forced them back to the 
railway station where a clash occurred. Eighteen 
Sikhs were killed and twenty five wounded. Police 
made arrests, but Gurdit Singh escaped and evaded 
capture for seven years. Finally, he gave himself 
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up to the police at Nankaoa Sahib on 15 No/ember 

1921. He was imprisoned but freed on 28 February 

1922. He was arrested again on 7 March 1922 on 
charges of making seditious speeches at Amritsar 
and was held in jail for four years. 

In 1926, he acted as president of the Shiromani 
Akali Dal during the absence in jail of Sarmukh 
Singh Jhabal. At the 1926 Gauhati session of the 
Indian National Congress, Gurdit S irigh 1 ed a walk¬ 
out by 50 Sikh delegates to protest against the 
Subjects Committee’s decision not to include in 
its resolutions a reference to the abdication of 
Nabha ruler. During the period from 1931 to 1933, 
Gurdit Sirigh was arrested several times for his 
political activities. He lost the 1937 Assembly 
elections. 

Baba Gurdit Singh died on 24 July 1954 at 
Amritsar. 

J.S.J 

GURDIT SINGH MAJijHIA (d. 1853), army general 
in Sikh times, was son of Amar Sirigh Majithia. 
General Gurdit Sirigh was in command of the 
Lahore troops at Peshawar in September 1845 
when Prince Pashaura Sirigh had risen in revolt. 
He rejected the Prince’s call to throw off his 
allegiance to the Darbar and join him. He died in 
1853. 

B.J.H 

GURDIT SINGH SANDHANVAUA, the youngest' 
of the four sons of Thakur Sirigh Sandharivalia, 
was barely in his teens when he crossed over to the 
French territory with his father. After the death of 
Jhakur Sirigh, he returned to the Punjab and lived 
at Manarivala, in Gujrariwala district, and inherited 
a virtually bankrupt estate. His petition (jointly 
with his brothers) for the restoration of the jagir 
was rejected. 

K.S.T. 

GURDITTA, BABA (1613-1638), the eldest son 
of Guru Hargobind, was bom on 15 November 
1613 to Mata Damodari at Parauli Bhai in present- 
day Faridkof district. He had his training in 
religious lore and martial arts under the supervision 
of his father. He was married on 17 April 1621 to 
Ananti alias Natti From 1626-27, Baba Gurditta 
lived apKartarpur in Jalandhar district as directed 
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by his father. During this period he founded a 
habitation, the present Kiratpur Sahib, in the 
Sivalik foothills. He also took part in the battle at 
Kartarpur against Painda Khan. He was appointed 
by Baba Sri Chand his successor and he left a 
permanent mark on the history of the Udasi sect, 
establishing four dhuaiis or preaching centres. 

Baba Gurditta died at Kiratpur on Chet sudl 
10, 1695 Bk/15 March 1638, A debra or 
mausoleum now stands on the spot. Baba Gurditta 
had two sons Dhlr Mall and Hari Rai. 

M.G.S. 

GURDITTA, BHAl (1625-1675), son of Bhal 
Jhanda, was a descendant of the venerable Baba 
Buddha and he anointed Guru Tegh Bahadur, on 
11 August 1664, by presenting to him the spiritual 
regalia and placing the saffron mark on his 
forehead. He planted, on 19 June 1665, the 
ceremonial sapling at the Makhoval mound near 
Kiratpur in the Sivalik foothills, where the Guru 
founded a new habitation, Chakk Nanaki, later 
renamed Anandpur. He accompanied the Guru 
during his journey through the Malva country, 
probably in 1672-74. In 1675, when Guru Tegh 
Bahadur decided to proceed to Delhi to court 
martyrdom, Bhai Gurditta was called upon to 
perform the accession ceremony, on E July 1675 
to install Guru Gobind Singh to the spiritual office. 
Three days later Bhai Gurditta also set out for Delhi 
and there he witnessed the martyrdom of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur’s Sikhs on 11 November 1675. He 
himself discarded his body in a divine passion the 
following day, 12 November 1675, 

A.C.B. 

GURDITTA BHATHIARA was, according to 
tradition, engaged by Chandu Shah to torture Guru 
Arjan to death, a sentence ordered by Emperor 
Jahangir himself which Chandu Shah had, out of 
personal rancour, taken upon himself to carry out. 
Gurditta, a gram-parcher by profession, was hired 
by Chandu Shah to heat up an iron plate for Guru 
Arjan to sit on and then pour hot sand over his 
body with his laddie. The torture ended in Guru 
Arjan’s death. 

M.G.S. 

GURDWARA, lit. the Guru’s portal or the Guru’s 


GURDWar^ 

abode, is the name given to a Sikh place of worshi 
The essentia] feature of a gurdwarais the preside i 
presence in it of Sikh Scripture, the Guru Granth 
Sahib. A second characteristic of a gurdwarais its 
being a public place open to all devotees to pray 
individually or to assemble in congregation [j» 
external distinguishing mark is the Nishan S§; . 
or the Sikh flag, saffron or blue in colour, that flj cs 
day and night atop the building, or, more often 
separately close to it. In early Sikhism, the place 
used for congregational prayers was called 
dbaramsala, the abode of dharma. According to 
the Janam-Sakhis, Guru Nanak, wherever he went 
called upon his followers to establish dharamsSIas 
and congregate in them to repeat God’s Name, He 
himself established one at Kartarpur where he 
settled down at the end of his extensive preaching 
tours. In the time of Guru Hargobind (1595-1644’ 
dbaramsais began to be called gurdwards. The 
change of nomenclature was significant. Guru 
Arjan had compiled in 1604 a Book, potblor 
granth (later Guru Granth Sahib ) of holy hymns. 
“The pothi is the abode of the Divine,” said he 
(GG, 1226). This first copy of the Granth he 
installed in the Harimander at Amritsar. Copies of 
the Granth began to be piously transcribed for 
installation in various dharamsals which came to 
be called gurdwara. During the second half of the 
eighteenth century and after, as the Sikhs acquired 
territoiy, gurdwaras sprang up in most of the Sikh 
habitations and on sites connected with the lives 
of the Gurus and with events in Sikh history. Most 
of the historical gurdwaras were endowed by the 
ruling chiefs and nobility with liberal grants of 
land. This well intentioned philanthropy, however, 
in many cases led to the rise of hereditary 
priesthood, which was brought to an end through 
a sustained agitation culminating in securing from 
the Punjab Legislative Council legislation called 
the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, providing for the 
management of the major historical Sikh shrines 
by an elected body of the Sikhs. Most of the shrines 
not covered by the Act are administered by 
committees chosen by local sangats. 

The main function of the gurdwara is to 
provide Sikhs with a meeting place for worship- 
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J t j n g/]isten ing/singing/expoundin g scriptural 
. - The gurdwara also serves as a community 
■entre, a school, a guest house for pilgrims and 
,, lers, occasionally a clinic, and abase for local 
.. .table activities. Apart from morning and 
ing services, the gurdwaras hold special 
■ations to mark important anniversaries on 
the Sikh calendar. Guru Ka Langar is its integral 
part. The gurdwara and its hospitality are open to 
,;j irrespective of one’s caste or creed, the only 
stipulation being that no one should enter the 
surdwara premises with one’s shoes on or with 
\ .j uncovered. No discrimination be shown in 
■he farigafoo whatever count, and the observation 
idolatrous and superstitious practices are not 
allowed. 

Gurdwara buildings do not have to conform 
to any set architectural design. The only 
established requirement is the installation of the 
Guru Granth Sahib, under a canopy or in a canopied 
seat, usually on a platform higher than the floor on 
which the devotees sit, and a tall Sikh pennant 
atop the building. Most of them have entrances on 
all four sides and have square or octagonal domed 
sanctums usually in the middle. The location of 
the sanctum generally allows space for 
circumambulation. Sometimes, to augment the 
space, verandahs are built to skirt the hall. Popular 
model for the dome is the ribbed lotus topped by 
an ornamental pinnacle. Arched copings, kiosks 
and solid domelets are used for exterior 
decorations. 

F.S. 

GUR K1RAT PRAKASH, by Vlr Singh Bal, is a 
versified account of the lives of the first nine of 
the ten Gurus of the Sikh panth. Written in Braj, 
Gurmukhi characters, the work was completed in 
1891 Bk/ AD 1834 and published in 1986. The 
work is divided into ten chapters, here called hulas. 
the first nine deal with the lives of first nine Sikh 
Gurus and the tenth deals with the life and work of 
the author. 

P.S.P. 

GURM ANTRA, Punjabi Gurmantar, is that esoteric 
formula or term significant of the Supreme Being 
or the deity which the master or teacher confides 


GURMANTRA 

to the neophyte to meditate on when initiating 
him into his spiritual discipline. The concept of 
mantra goes back to the pre-Vedic primitive cults 
of magic, animism and totemism. With the 
initiation ceremonies of different creeds developed 
the concept of the gurmantra. In Sikhism, the 
gurmantra is neither variable nor confidential. It is 
not whispered into the ear of the disciple, but 
openly pronounced. The word Vahiguru has been 
the gurmantra for the Sikhs from the very 
beginning; Vahiguru is the name by which the 
Supreme Being is known in the Sikh tradition 
{VSrari, X111.2). In the Guru Granth Sahib, the 
gurmantra to be practised is referred to as nam, i.e, 
the Divine Name. Absorption in nam, i.e. constant 
remembrance of God’s Name is repeatedly 
recommended (GG, 290, 1311). This nam, 
according to Sikh tradition, Guru Nanak received 
in a mystical experience, during his disappearance 
into the Beiri rivulet which is described in the 
Puratan Janam-Sakhi in terms of a direct 
communion with the Divine Lord. It is believed 
that the Name Guru Nanak revealed was Vahiguru. 
The Mul Mantra or root formula with which Sikh 
Scripture opens defines the Reality.'-The epithet 
sad {satya from Sanskrit as) in itmeans ever existent, 
eternal. Vahiguru directly and verbally echoes the 
wondrous aspect of the Guru, here the Timeless 
Being. Vahiguru and Satinam thus convey an 
identical awareness, the former being implicit and 
the latter explicit in the Guru Granth Sahib . 

Sikhism by definition is the faith of 
discipleship. The Guru is central to the system - 
the Ten who lived in person and the Guru Granth 
Sahib. The Guru’s word is for the Sikhs the Word 
Divine, and he is<meant to live by it. He to whom 
the Guru imparts nam mantra, i.e. gurmantra , 
achieves his spiritual objective. The initiation 
ceremony in early Sikhism was known as 
charanamrit or charanpahui, i.e. baptism by water 
from the holy foot {charan). While inaugurating 
the Khalsa in 1699, Guru Gobind Singh 
substituted Kharjdc dipahul or amrit for charan 
pahul. At that ceremony, and in every subsequent 
such ceremony, each of the recipients of amrit 
shouts Vahiguru Ji Ka Khalsa. Vahiguru Ji ki 
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Fateh, every time he takes a draught of the elixir. 
He thus imbibes the gurmantra Vahiguru. 

T.s. 

GURMAT ( gur-mat, mat, Sanskrit matt, i.e. counsel 
or tenets of the Guru) is a term which may in its 
essential sense be taken to be synonymous with 
Sikhism itself. It covers doctrinal, prescriptive and 
directional aspects of Sikh faith and praxis. Besides 
the basic theological structure, doctrine and tenets 
derived from the teachings of the Gurus, it refers to 
the whole Sikh way of life both in its individual 
and social expressions evolved over the centuries. 
Guidance received by Sikhs in their day to day 
affairs from institutions established by the Gurus 
is also gurmat. In any exigency, the decision to be 
taken by the followers must conform to gurmat in 
its ideological and/or conventional assumptions. 

The ‘guru’ in gur-mat means the Ten Gurus 
of the Sikh faith and their inspired utterances 
recorded in the Guru Granth Sahib. The instruction 
(mat) of the Guru implies the teaching imparted 
through the holy word, and the example set by the 
Ten Gurus in person. Direction derived from these 
sources is a Sikh’s ultimate norm in shaping the 
course of his life, both in its sacred and secular 
aspects. Theologically, gurmat encompasses a 
strictly monotheistic belief. Faith in the 
Transcendent Being as the supreme, indivisible 
reality without attributes is the first principle. The 
attributive immanent nature of the Supreme Being 
is also accepted in Sikhism which posits power to 
create as one of the cardinal attributes of God. The 
Creator brought into being the universe by His 
hukam or Will, without any intermediaries. Man, 
as the pinnacle of creation, is bom with a divine 
spark; his liberation lies in the recognition of his 
own spiritual essence and immanence of the Divine 
in the cosmic order. Fulfilment comes with the 
curbing of one’s ego and cultivation of the 
discipline of nam and of the humanitarian values 
of seva, love and tolerance. 

The way of life prescribed by gurmat 
postulates faith in the teachings of gurbaqi, 
perception of the Divine Will as the supreme law 
and honest performance of one’s duties as a 
householder an essential obligation. A Sikh must 


work to earn his living, share with others the f 
of his exertion, and practise remembrance ofG 0c ;v 
Name. Gh/mafrecognizes no priestly class as suj 
Any of the Sikhs admitted to the sarigat may \ 
the services, lead prayers, perform any ceremoir 
and recite from the Guru Granth Sahib. On the 
ethical plane, gurmat prescribes a code of dutiec 
and moral virtues, coupled with the distinctive 
appearance made obligatory for the Khalsa. A SiMt 
should receive the rites of initiation and the vows 
that go with it. Violation of any part of the code of 
the Khalsa is treated as disregard of gurmat and 
renders the offender guilty of apostasy. The tribunal 
of Sri Akal Takht at Amritsar has traditionally been 
regarded as supreme in religious, social and secular 
affairs of the Sikhs and has the authority to issue 
edicts for providing guidance to the Panth as a 
whole and to ensure their implementation. 

Directional injunctions under gurmat can be 
issued to individuals or communities by Panj Piare 
the five elect ones. They will provide solution to 
problems that arise or problems brought before 
them. The institution of gurmata, unanimous 
decision taken or consensus arrived at in the 
presence of Guru Granth Sahib , dates back to the 
early eighteenth century. Some of the conventions 
and customs established to resolve lingering 
controversies have become part of gurmat. 
Casteism and untouchability are ruled out in 
principle and intoscicants are taboo. Gurmat 
disapproves rennuciation rather it is for an active 
participation in life. Pluman existence, according 
to Sikh belief, affords one a rare opportunity for 
self- transcendence through cognizing and 
contemplating on the Name and through deeds of 
selfless service. A householder who works to earn 
his living and is yet willing to share with others 
the fruit of his exertion and who cherishes ever 
God in his heart is, according to gurmat, the ideal 
man. Even as reverence for the pious and the saintly 
is regarded desirable, parasitism is forbidden in 
gurmat. The cultivation of the values of character 
and of finer tastes in life is commended. 

The writings of the Gurus preserved in the 
Guru Granth Sahib and the Dasam Granth best 
interpret and elucidate what gurmat is. Some 
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,.dotes recorded in the Janam-Sakhis also help corporate Sikh commonwealth gradually wore 
t. n | a in garmat principles. away. The institution of gurmata fell into 

W.S. desuetude during the reign of Raqjit Sirigh and it 
gURMATA, a mats, i.e. counsel or resolution was resurrected after the lapse of Sikh sovereignty, 

adopted by the Sikhs at an assembly of theirs held especially with the rise of the Sirigh Sabha 

in the name of the Guru concerning any religious, movement. The Akali movement brought within 

...,j] or political issue. The convention grew in its orbit political issues as well. The word gurmata 

the turbulent eighteenth century to determine the is now in everyday use for a resolution adopted at 

c onsensus of the community on matters affecting a Sikh religious divan or political conference, 

its solidarity and survival, Sikhs assembled at the K..S.T 

•Ykal Takht at Amritsar on Vaisakhi and Divali days GURMAT GRANTH PRACHARAK SABHA, an 

p£ ; 0 ok counsel together, in the presence of the association aiming at propagating Sikh religion 

Guru Granth Sahib, to plan a course of action in through publications, was established at Amritsar 

face of an immanent danger or in pursuit of a on 8 April 1885 by Giani Sardul Sirigh to continue 

common objective. The final decision emerging the work started by his father, Giani Gian Sirigh 

from the deliberations was the gurmata. It (d. 30 March 1884). The Sabha undertook to 

represented the general will of the Khalsa and it sponsor research and publish authentic texts of 

carried the sanction of the Guru, the assembly the Gurus’ compositions and of other works such 
having acted by the authority of the Guru Granth as Janam-Sakhis and Gurpraijalis. It brought out 
Sahib. several publications including the printing of an 

The genesis of the gurmata is traceable to the old manuscript Gur Bilas Dasam Patsah Ka, by 

teachings of Guru Gobind Sirigh and the earliest Bhai Sukkha Sirigh. Another important task 

instances go back to his own time. While undertaken by the Sabha was the preparation, at 

inaugurating the Khalsa in 1699, the Guru said the instance of the Amritsar Sirigh Sabha, of an 

that all members of the Panth were equal, he (the authentic recension of the Dasam Granth. It brought 

Guru) being one of them. Before he passed away out a Report (1898), affirming that the Volume 

in 1708, he declared that wherever Sikhs were was compiled at Anandpur Sahib in 1698 and that 

gathered in the presence of the Guru Granth Sahib, it was the work of the Guru. It also took up the 

there was the Guru himself present. There are at controversy raised in 1893 regarding the 

least two instances occurring in the lifetime of administration of amt# of the double-edged sword 

Guru Gobind Sirigh when he let the ‘general will’ to women, and published in 1900 a pamphet on 

of the Khalsa prevail. One such instance was the the manner of administering the rites of amrit to 

evacuation of Anandpur (1705) and then the women. 

escape from Chamkaur. Jg.S. 

Some European travellers to Punjab in the 18th GURMATMARTAND, by Bhai Kahn Sirigh, is a 

century have left vivid accounts of the functioning glossary, in two volumes, of terms bearing on 

of the gurmata. Some of the historic gurmatas different aspects of Sikh religion, theology and 

include the resolution to avenge the slaying of belief. The author undertook this work, arranged 

Tara Sirigh of Vari and his companions (1726), topically as well as alphabetically, with a view to 

conferment on Kapur Sirigh the title of Nawab rectifying some of the misconceptions about 

(1733), erection of the Fort of Ram Raupi (1747), certain Sikh theological and conceptual doctrines 

the endorsement of Rakhi system (1753), and so and notions which had crept in for certain reasons, 

on. The Dal Khalsa or the mr-sAmade the conquests Published posthumously first in 1938, the book 

up to 1767 in the name of the Khalsa. but, with contains entries comprehensive in their choice as 

personal ambition and aggrandizement gaining well as treatment. Each subject title has first been 

the upper hand over the years, the sense of a explained briefly with regard to its meaning and 
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usage, followed by quotations from the Guru 
Granth Sahib and other Sikh literature so as to 
support the preceding explanation. The author has 
added at places detailed footnotes to explain any 
historical or mythological allusions. The author 
follows, in the main, the style and format of his 
earlier works Gurmat Prabhakar and Gurmat 
Sudhakar. He has made use of information 
contained in these works and has also 
supplemented it where necessary with textual 
references. 

D.s. 

GURMAT PRABHAKAR (gurmat- the Guru’s 
teaching or instruction; prabhakar- the sun, light, 
i.e. illuminator or elucidator) is a compendium of 
Sikh principles and of the Sikh way of life arranged 
topic wise and alphabetically by Bhai Kahn Singh 
of Nabha, First published in 1898, the book helps 
the reader locate in the voluminous Guru Granth 
Sahib verses relevant to any special occasion or 
to his requirements. Quotations in the book are set 
down in the alphabetical order, using the Gurmukhi 
script. The author has supplied ample comments 
and footnotes to correct the perspective on Sikh 
teaching and principles. The book takes up eight 
hundred and forty three topics to illustrate his 
point; each topic has been elucidated with 
quotations from Guru Granth Sahib. Words 
requiring annotations have been explained. 

D.S. 

GURMAT PRACHARAK LARI (series of books to 
propagate the Sikh way of life) was founded in 
1919 at Rawalpindi by Giani Sher Singh, an adept 
in traditional Sikh learning and an influential 
political leader. In this series, Giani Sher Singh 
planned to publish one book every month in 
Punjabi and one book every quarter in Urdu on 
Sikh history and theology or presenting in simple 
translation portions of the gurbani The first book 
in this category was Giani Sher Singh’s own Guru 
Granth te Pan th, published in December 1919, 
followed by a few others. To ensure regularity in 
publication, Giani Sher Singh acquired a printing 
press and appointed for its management Bhai 
Nanak Singh, who later rose to fame as a Punjabi 
novelist. For more efficient functioning, he shifted 


sa&qit 

the headquarters from Rawalpindi to Lahore, but 
work for the Gurmat Pracharak Lap could no; K 
sustained for more than a few months. s 0 J| 
thereafter the Gurdwaras Reform movement started 
and Giani Sher Singh drifted into active politics 

Jg .s, 

GURMAT SANGIT or sacred music of the Sikhs 
The founder of the Sikh religion, Guru Nanak 
(1469-1539), composed his religious verse to 
settings of Indian ragas mostly from the classical 
tradition. Successive Gurus followed his example 
and considered divine worship through music the 
best means of attaining communion with God. A 
unique feature of much of the Sikh music lies in 
the fact that the texts therein present the teachings 
of the Gurus and a large number were composed 
simultaneously with the music. This dignified 
expression of faith comes out in its full impact in 
the gurdwaras where its import and message may 
be fully realized by a devotee. Even those who 
have no knowledge of the Sikh religion arc 
impressed with the fresh and vital sounds of this 
music. Retention of the purity of form in 
performance as set down by the Gurus more than 
400 years ago makes possible this remarkable 
impact today. 

While the Gurmat sarigit was probably 
influenced by devotional styles prevalent during 
the 15tb and 16th centuries in north-western India, 
its main characteristics came from Indian classical 
music. The history of the classical idiom can be 
traced back to 1500 BC to the Vedic chant. Vedic 
rites used singing accompanied by dancing and 
instruments to express the meaning of the verses. 
The “sound” was as important in certain 
ceremonies as the meaning of the word. However, 
another sort of music developed from the materials 
of the samgayana sometime around 600-500 BC 
known as marga. This art of music contained a 
system of new melodies and rhythms. Seven 
suddha (pure or unaltered tones) jatis formed the 
basis of this style and these jatis can be looked 
upon as the first ragas. 

Knowledge of the historical development of 
classical music may be derived in part from a 
succession of Sanskrit treatises, each describing 
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in which 
it is the 

M^daifiksa, dating from the first century AD 
* h serves as a bridge between Vedic chant and 
early art music. However, Matarigas’s Bfhaddesri 
- 400 - 600 ) seems to be the first writing actually 
r nise the term “ragd' andNarda’s Pancama-Sara- 
Sanihita (circa AD 600-900) is the first to call 
Subordinate ragas “rights 

Foreign invasions, however, brought about 
cW developments in Indian music. The impact of 
■ ; lie music became distinctly noticeable, 

combining Persian naghmas with Indian ragas, 
thus creating new ragas. Foreign musical systems 
did not, however, change the structure of Indian 
classical music. Even though men like Amir 
Khusrau created new ragas with Persian names, 
the larger part of the material used for these was of 
Indian origin and the form too was Indian. 

The bases of Indian classical music are raga 
(melodic measure) and tala (rhythmic metre). A 
tfoa is a group of notes derived originally from 
Vedic hymns and folk and tribal melodies and 
arranged in the ascending-descending order as a 
scale. A raga represents much more than a simple 
scale. The distinguishing melodic phrases and 
characteristic figures are a fundamental part of the 
total raga structure. Two ragas might have the same 
basic tones, but the melodic phrases might differ 
along with mood and performance style. Great care 
has been exercised ever since with regard to the 
preservation of exact pitch relationship between 
the tones of any established raga. The belief exists 
that this relationship must be precise practically 
to the exact number of vibrations in order to 
produce the mood ascribed to a given raga. The 
performance time theory is a result of these pitch 
relationships and the powers reputedly indicated 
for specific ragas are possible only when a careful 
shaping of melodic sequences is present. The Indian 
musicological theory of the past, still adhered to 
by the purists today, claims that the ultimate effect 
of a raga performance can only be obtained when 
every detail of the raga has been properly 
presented. 

Ragas have two main parts, the first of which 


mUS j ca l practice of the particular time 
,chor lived. One of the earlies 


is the sthai containing melodies located in the 
lower portion of the scale or lower register (mandar 
saptak). The second part is the antara which centres 
in the upper portion of the scale and the higher 
register (madhyantar saptak). In some ragas the 
melodic material is not separated in this manner 
but may overlap in both sthai and antara. Towards 
the end of the vilambitorjhalla, the tempo increases 
and the drummer prepares to join the soloist. The 
drut or gat (slow' and fast) contains the main 
composition giving sthai and antara in complete 
rendition with improvisation and elaboration. A 
development section is based on material from both 
parts and can be extended to any desired length 
with increasing tempos as the variations are added 
until a climax is reached which in itself may be 
extended. At the conclusion of each variation the 
same characteristic phrase is used to show its 
completion. Finally, a short closing section in slow 
tempo concludes the piece. 

Musical instruments commonly used in the 
gurdwarSsm the past or acceptable today are rabab, 
sitar, sarod, saranda, sarahgi tads, dilruba, tambura, 
violin, and, the most common now, the harmonium. 
These days there are very few players on the 
traditional saranda, sararigi, taus and dilruba 
instruments suitable for vocal accompaniment. 
Guru Nanak used the rabab for inducing meditation 
and for musical accompaniment to his verses. The 
harmonium and sruti peti are two drone 
instruments now popularly used. The harmonium, 
introduced to India in the nineteenth century, has 
in recent years been so improved that a fairly 
accurate raga scale can be played. Generally, the 
harmonium is accompanied by tabla, credited 
historically to Amir Khusrau. A common substitute 
for tabla, where this instrument or its performer is 
not available, is the (Iholak, a two sided drum, the 
one serving as dagga and the other as bayah. 

Hymn-singing in the Sikh shrines is called 
kirtan, a word derived from Sanskrit root klrtv which 
means singing a devotional song in praise of the 
Lord of the Universe. Sabda kirtan has been an 
integral part of Sikh worship from the very 
beginning. Even in the time of Guru Nanak, the 
disciples assembled together to recite the hymns 
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composed by the Guru and thus to render praise to 
the Lord. Kirtan has since been appropriated into 
the regular gurdwara service. But Sikh kirtan 
eschews all expression of abandon or frenzy in the 
form of clapping and dancing. Laudation is 
proffered to the Supreme Being and not to a deity 
in any embodiment or incarnation. The texts of 
the shabadkirtan are those that comprise the Guru 
Granth Sahib.- Probably no other religion shows a 
closer relationship between music and its scriptures 
than does Sikhism. The Holy Book is organized 
according to ragas, 31 in number, to which the 
poetic hymns belong. The Gurus were highly 
knowledgeable of mu^ic.and well versed in the 
classical style. Guru NSriak wished his hymns to 
be sung to ragas that express the spirit of the text 
and performance style to be compatible with the 
meaning of the hymn. The succeeding Gurus 
followed his example. 

At the conclusion of the Guru Granth Sahib is 
Ragmala, , a classification of ragas listing 84 
measures. The Holy Book contains only 3 i, eight 
of which are not given in this Ragmala. The purpose 
of classifying ragas according to a parent and its 
offspring, raginismdputras, is to clarify and retain 
the individual character of each raga. Historically 
this has been the concern of music theorists rather 
than performing musicians. In the Guru Granth 
Sahib, a number of affirmations have been made 
about the virtue of the various ragas to induce 
piety and devotion. Kirtan has been called an 
invaluable jewel, bringing bliss, treasure of noble 
qualities (GG, 893). Guru Arjan also talks about 
the beauty and harmony of music to induce the 
mood of devotion (GG, 958). However, man is 
advised against voluptuous indulgence in music 
whereas devotional music is called nectar. 

The musical directions given in the text of 
the Guru Granth Sahib are detailed so as to guide 
the composer and performer to adhere to the proper 
classical tradition in music. For example, there is a 
reference to the particular score in which the music 
is composed as also to the rhythm on the tabla or 
drum at the head of thitin (GG, 838). 

Below is given a concise statement of the 
functions and atmosphere ascribed traditionally 
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to the various ragas, along with the b$nJ s 0 f . 
Gurus composed to each, within the corpus 0 f ty 
Guru Granth Sahib. 
l.SIKl(Shri) 

In the Ragmala listed as a parent raga '• 
currently is a member of the purvi thata. Stjj] ' 
popular concert raga today, it is considered one (l - 
the most famous from among the North Indian 
classical system. Guru Nanak, Guru Amar Das 
Guru Ram Das, and Guru Arjan composed to tfo 
raga and comprises about 142sabdas. Traditional^ 
performed at sunset, it is assigned to the rainv 
season as well as to the months of November ani] 
December. Its mood is one of majesty combined 
with prayerful meditation. 

2. MAJH 

This raga is attributed to Guru Nanak, whn 
developed it from a Punjabi folk tune. It does no: 
appear in the Ragmala nor does it seem to be a 
classical raga today, Possibly it has been reserved 
purely for gurbapi saiigit. Majh was the setting for 
compositions by Guru Nanak, Guru Aiigad, Guru 
Amar Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan. 

3. GAURI 

Gauri is an evening raga assigned to autumn 
and its mood is contemplative. The composition 
in Gapri is very voluminous and has been used by 
Guru Nanak, Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das, 
Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadur. Several forms 
of Gauyi exist historically and this probably 
accounts for the large number of variants. 

4. ASA 

Asa is a very old raga, once popular in the 
Punjab but seldom heard in concerts today. In the 
Ragmala this is a ragini of raga Megha. However, 
today it is assigned to the'Bilaval thata. Asa is a 
devotional raga for the cold season and is performed 
in the early morning just before sunrise. However, 
it is also known as a twilight melody with a calm 
mystical mood. Asa has been used by Guru Nanak, 
Guru Aiigad, Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das, 
Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadur. Its variants as 
given in the Holy Book are Kafi and Asavari. 

5. GUJARI 

In the Ragmala, Gujari is listed as a ragini ot 
fJ^gaDipak. It may be performed during any season 
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assigned to the early morning hours. It 
induces a mood of thoughtfulness that reaches 
. ; ,,to the heart. Texts set to this raga strip away 
«]] subterfuge and make man see himself as he is 
'' n( , searC h within for"the truth. Guru Nanak, Guru 
4 mar Das, Guru Ram Das, and Guru Arjanhave 
composed verses in this raga. 

(, devagandhari 

Today Devagandhari is a rare, little -known, 
ancient raga. Its performance time is the morning 
hours. In the Ragmala, Devagandhari is a ragini of 
Malkauhs. Today it belongs to the Asadvari thata. 
Its mood is one of prayer-ful supplication 
presenting a heroic effect. This raga was used 
primarily by Guru Arjan (38 hymns), with 3 hymns 
Guru Tegh Bahadur and six by Guru Ram Das. 

7 . BIHAGARA 

Bihagara, not mentioned in the Ragmala, is 
very similar to the modem and very popular raga 
Bihag. Today it is classified under the Bilaval 
thata. Guru Ram Das, Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh 
Bahadur set a total of 17 sabdas, chhantsand a var 
to this raga. The performance time is between 9 
p.m. and midnight, and the mood is devotional 
and tranquil, 

8 . VAI.M HA NS 

Little has been written about this rare raga. It 
is not in the Ragmala, and today it is ascribed to 
the Kafi thata. Fifty-three sabda plus numerous 
Slokas have been composed to this raga by Guru 
Nanak, Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru 
Arjan. Vadaharis is considered suitable for the cold 
season and is assigned to the afternoon hours. Its 
mood is quiet and tender. 

9. SORATHI 

Raga Sorathi appears in the Ragmala as a ragini 
of Raga Megha; today it belongs to the Khamaj 
thata. Besides Guru Nanak, Sorathi was used by 
Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das, Guru Arjan and 
Guru Tegh Bahadur for a total of 150 hymns plus 
numerous i/okas. Sorqtbi belongs to the cold season 
and is performed in the first quarter of night. The 
mood is light and cheerful, with a pleasing sound. 

10. DHANASRI 

Raga Dhanasri appears in the Ragmala as a 
ragini Malkauhs and currently is a member of the 
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Kafi that?. It is performed in the early afternoon 
and presents a cheerful, happy mood. It provided 
the setting for hymns by Guru Nanak, Guru Amar 
Das, Guru Ram Das, Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh 
Bahadur for a total of 101 hymns. These texts stress 
that man reaps what he sows, 

15. JAITSRI 

Jaitsri does not appear in the Ragmala : It 
appear in a 17th century classification, but not in 
later ones. Guru Ram Das, Guru Arjan and Guru 
Tegh Bahadur composed 30 hymns, a var and 
several Slokas to this raga. Today Raga Jait is 
found under the Marva thata and is assigned to the 
evening hours. A mood of gentle quietness and 
mystery pervades this raga. The texts describe the 
meditative thoughts of a devotee who has 
surrendered himself to his Guru and Lord. 

12. TODl 

A ragini of Dipak in the Ragmala, Todi is 
today the head of a thata. It is considered one of 
the most important of the north Indian ragas. Todi 
was used by the Gurus for 32 hymns. This is a raga 
for the late morning hours and the mood is gentle, 
with an aura of adoration. 

13. BAIRARI 

This raga appears in the RSgmala as the first 
ragini of Siri Raga. However, possibility always 
exists that Bairari was a regional tune. It was used 
by Guru Ram Das for six short hymns and by 
Guru Arjan for one. The performance time for 
Bairari is during the evening hours and it is 
currently assigned to the Marva thata. 

14. TILANG 

Favoured by Muslims, this raga occurs in the 
Ragmala as a mj.M/of Hipdol. Today, it belongs 
to the Khamaj thata. Tilarig is performed at night 
and has a calm and pleasing mood. 

15. SUHI 

Suhi is classified in the Ragmala as a ragini of 
Megha. Today this raga belongs to the Kafi thata 
and its performance time is late morning. In the 
Holy Book one variant is given, Raga Suhi Lalit. 
Suhi has been used for 130 hymns, a rarplus 
many slokas. 

16. BILAVAL 

The Ragmala gives Bilaval as a son of Bhairav, 
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but no relation between these two ragas is made 
today. Bilaval is a morning raga to be sung with a 
feeling of deep devotion and repose, often 
performed during the hot months. Over 170 hymns 
in the scripture were composed to this raga, 

17. GONP 

The Ragmala records Gauijd and Gund as sons 
of Siri Raga. The possibility exists that Good is a 
regional raga. Performance time is late afternoon 
or early evening and the mood is comtemplative 
and dignified. Good was used by Guru Ram Das 
and Guru Arjan (29 hymns). 

18. RAMKALI 

Ramkali is not given in the Ragmala but is 
one of the most important ragas of the Guru Granth 
Sahib wherein more than 300 sabdasby Gurus are 
assigned to it. It is a morning misperformed after 
sunrise usually during the hot season. The mood 
is such as to inspire lofty thoughts. In the Guru 
Granth Sahib, a number of hymns in this raga 
expound true yoga and other spiritual issues. 

19. NAT NARAIN 

In the Ragmala, Naf is given as son of Megha 
while today Naf Naraip appears under the Bilaval 
thafa and is assigned to the evening hours. This 
raga was used by Guru Rum Das and Guru Arjan. 
Nat Naraip is pictured as a warrior riding to battle. 

20. MALI GAURA 

Gaura is listed in the Ragmala as, a son of Dipak, 
but not Mali Gaura. Currently classified under the 
Marva thata, Mali Gauja is performed in the 
evening at sunset. In recent years it is rarely heard 
in concert. Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan 
composed to this raga 14 hymns, 

21. MARU 

In the Ragmala, Marti is a son of Malkauns. It 
was used by Guru Nanak, Guru Amar Das, Guru 
Ram Das, Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadur for 
144 hymns, two varsplus a large number of slokas. 
One of its variations is Maru Kafi, Marti is assigned 
to the hours of sunset and is considered suitable 
for the cold season. The mood is quiet and 
contempltive. It is rarely heard in concerts today, 

22. TUKHARI 

Tukhari (from tushar, Sanskrit for winter frost) 
was probably based on a folk tune and was veiy 
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likely developed by Guru Nanak into a . 
Tukhari was used by Guru Nanak, Guru Ra r 
and Guru Arjan for their hymns. It appears to 
raga for the morning hours to be sung in wit 

23. KEDARA 

Kedara is an old /gradating from Guru Nanak 1 * 
time or even earlier which has become a very 
important and popular North Indian today 
is supposed to possess magical qualities, if correctly 
performed, which can heal the sick. In the Ragtnal% 
Kedara is a son of Megha but currently is j n 
Kalyan thata. Kedara was used by Guru Rare Das 
and Guru Arjan for a few short hymns. Several 
forms of Kedara have been and still are in use. J n 
the most commonly used form, Kedara is performed 
during the first quarter of the night and :is 
particularly auspicious when the moon is visible 
a planet with which it has long been associated. 

24. BHAIRON 

Bhairon appears in the Ragmala as husband 
of Bhairavi and four other raginis. Today it is the 
head raga for one of the ten thafas. In a treatise of 
circa 8th century, this raga is described as awe¬ 
inspiring and as expressing the “fulfilment of the 
desire of worship.” Performed before sunrise, this 
raga was used by Guru Nanak, Guru Amar Das, 
Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan for 99 hymns. 

25. BASANT 

Basant raga, which dates back to 8th century, 
may be performed at any time of the day or night. 
Otherwise, it is reserved for the night between 9 
p.m. and midnight. The Ragmala gives Basant as a 
son of Hindol, also a spring raga. Today it belongs 
to the Purvi thafa. The only variant noted in the 
Holy Book is Basant-Hindol. Guru Nanak, Guru 
Amar Das, Guru Ram Das, Guru Arjan and Guru 
Tegh Bahadur composed sabdas to this raga, 

26. SARANG 

Sarang acquired its name from the famous 14th 
century music theorist, Sararigadeva. Today when 
Sarang is given as the raga, it usually means 
Brindavani-Saranga, a member of the Kafi thafa. 
Performed during the midday period, its mood is 
quiet and peaceful. In the Ragmala, Sarang is listed 
as a son of Siri Raga. Guru Nanak, Guru Amar Das, 
Guru Ram Das, Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadur 
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.eed Sabdas to this raga and Guru Aiigad 
■"Sorsomei/ote. 

J^ aL AR (MALLAR or MALHAR) 

' Malar is one of the rainy season ragas 

riormed from June to September. During the 
Malar can be sung at any time of the 
- or n jght; otherwise, it is designated for late 

evening or early mornin S- Its mood is joyful In . 

- RagmalS, Gaund-Malaris described as a ragini 
f fkfcgha. Today the Malhar ragas are assigned to 
E , je {( 5 fi ihata. Malhar was used by Guru Nanak, 
Guru Arigad, Guru Amar Das, Guru Ram Das and 

Ouru Arjan. 

% KANRA (Kanada) 

Elnara was used by Guru Ram Das and Guru 
\rjan for 69 hymns, a Lshplus numerous slokas. 
In the Ragmala, Kanara is a son of Dipak. 
y>. KALIAN 

Kalian is the son of Dipak in the Ragmala. It 
is performed during the first part of the night and 
is considered a blessing bringing all good into 
une’s life. Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan composed 
23 hymns to this raga. 

30. PRABHATI 

Prabhati does not appear in the Ragmala; it 
belongs to the Bhairav thata and is often combined 
with Raga Bhairav. Prabhati was the setting used 
for some 58 hymns by Guru Nanak, Guru Amar 
Das, Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan. This is a 
morning raga to be performed in a slow and 
dignified manner. 

31. JAIJAVANTI 

Jaijavanti was used only by Guru Tegh 
Bahadur for four hymns. This raga does not appear 
in the Ragmala. 

Besides the sabdas, there are 22 varsor ballads 
a the Holy Book of the Sikhs which form a class 
by themselves. Var, a genre mainly of Punjabi 
origin, comprises a number of stanzas called paupis, 
and each paup"\$ preceded by slokas. The slokas 
are recited solo while patois are sung in unison by 
the group in traditional tunes of various folk 
ballads. Compositions of the bhaktas and other 
devotees included in the Guru Granth Sahib are 
also .placed under appropriate ragas and are to be 
sung accordingly. 


1 GURMAT SUDHAKAR 

Dating from the time of the Gurus, the 
preservation of the correct performance style has 
always been a major concern. Mardana is reputed 
to have been the first to create a school for such 
training. Guru Arjan is credited with establishing 
the gurmat saiiglt or the approved style of hymn¬ 
singing. Old musical structure and style have 
survived through some traditional families. Some 
venerable centres and institutions have continued 
over the generations the programme of instruction 
for gurdwara musicians. 

Sikh music has some limitations placed upon 
it in order that the religious requirements of the 
performance may be retained. Emphasis is placed 
on the melodic line so as to enhance the meaning 
of the text. The Gurus aimed at conveying 
experience through the “feelings” to make the 
maximum impact. Therefore, important words of 
the text should fall on important notes of the raga. 
Poetic pauses should also be observed. The 
message must reach the listener through clearly 
enunciated words. Hymns should be sung with 
affirmation in a full voice and this gives Sikh music 
its distinctive character. Tempos maybe only slow 
and medium, not fast. 

MJ.C. 

GURMAT SUDHAKAR (lit. Sikh principles 
explained and illustrated : Sudhakar = the moon, 
i.e. the illuminator) is an anthology by Bhai Kahn 
Sirigh, of Nabha, of excerpts from old Sikh 
historical texts and manuals of stipulated conduct. 
The work, first published in 1899, is divided into 
sixteen chapters. The opening chapter comprises 
verses from Guru Gobind Singh, the second from 
Bhai Gurdas and the third passages from the Janam 
Sakhi of Bhai Bala. The fourth_chapter is culled 
from Gurbilas Chheviri Patshahi Chapters five is 
based on Var 1 from Bhai Gurdas. Chapter six 
repeats the commentary on PSrXI of Bhai Gurdas. 
Chapters seven and eight contain the sayings of 
Bhai Narid Lai and of Bhai Desa Singh. The ninth 
chapter summarizes the book Prem Sumarag. 
Chapters ten and eleven present sayings from the 
Rahitnama of Bhai Chaupa Singh and the sayings 
of Bhai Daya Sirigh. The following chapters 
contain excerpts from Sri Gur Sobha (12), Panth 
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Prakash (13), sayings of Guru Gobind Singh (14- 
15) and verses from Guru Nanak Prakash and Sri 
Gur Pratap Suraj Granth. These extracts from old 
Sikh sources are heavily annotated. 

D.s. 

GURMAT TRACT SOCIETY, dedicated to 
propagating Sikh religion and history, was 
founded at Lahore in 1925 by Giani Kartar Singh 
Hitkari. It published low priced monthly tracts in 
Punjabi, on the lives of the Gurus, Sikh teachings, 
Sikh shrines and persons of importance in Sikh 
history. The Society planned to publish books and 
pamphlets in Urdu and Hindi as well. The first 
tract in .the series was Atmak Shakti de Sachche 
Shahanshah (1925), 

Jg.s. 

GURMUKH {gur= Guru; mukh = face), a word 
employed in the Guru Granth Sahib in several 
distinct shades of signification. The gurmukh is, 
for instance, the Primordial Guru (God) who 
created all forms. He is also the Guru who instils 
the awe of the Fearless One, and through the Word 
shapes the misshapen (minds). In another sense, 
gurmukh is the God-conscious or the God-inspired 
man who, imbued with the Word, is crowned with 
glory at the Lord’s portal (GG, 125). Gurmukh is 
also called the mystic sound (nad), spiritual 
knowledge (ved), and the contemplation thereof 
(GG, 1058). At a few places in the Guru Granth 
Sahib the word gurmukh is used in its literal sense 
of the face of the Guru (GG. 1400). 

However, the principal sense in which the word 
most frequently occurs in the Guru Granth Sahib 
is that of the God-inspired or theocentric man - 
one who follows the way of life prescribed by the 
Guru and acts on his precepts. Gurmukh stands in 
contradistinction to manmukh, the ego centred- 
one, who has turned his face away from the Guru. 
The gurmukh thus embodies the acme of the 
personality typology postulated in Sikh thought. 
Gurmukh lives for truth and reighteousness. 
Having bathed in the pool of truth the soul of the 
gurmukh is purified. Truth pervades his speech, 
Truth bedecks his vision, Truth fills his actions, 
too. His is an illumined mind free from ignorance 
and dubiety. Discrimination (vivek) is his hallmark 
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and he bums his ego through concentration on ^. 
sabad (xabda). The gurmukh dwells upon the R ani 
of God and is free from attachment though he • 
not a renouncer of household life. The gurm^ 
carries_out actions, but himself he transcends th- 
Jnani, sant, brahmgiani are some termj 
synonymous with gurmukh. 

J -S.R 

GURMUKHI is the name of the script used in 
writing primarily Punjabi and, secondarily, Sirjdj,j 
language. The word gurmukhi seems to h 
gained currency from the use of these letters to 
record the sayings of Sikh Gurus, The letters : 
doubt existed before the time of Guru Arigad (even 
of Guru Nanak) as they had their origin in the 
Brahmi, but the origin of the script is attributed to 
Guru Arigad who gave new shape and new order 
to the alphabets and made it precise and accurate. 
He fixed one letter for each of the Punjabi 
phonemes; use of vowel-symbols was made 
obligatory, the letters meant for conjuncts were 
not adopted and only those letters were retained 
which depicted sounds of the then spoken 
language, 

Gurmukhi is dervied from or at least allied to 
various earlier scripts like Devanagri, Brahmi etc. 
and its characters have similarity with some 
regional scripts. Some letters of the Gurmukhi script 
underwent some minor orthographical changes 
before AD 1610. Further changes came in the 
forms of a few letters in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Another reform carried out is 
the separation of lexical units of the sentence and 
introduction of punctuation marks. 

The Gurmukhi script is semi - syllabic in the 
sense that ‘a 'is included in the consonant signs in 
some situations. This ‘a ’ is not pronounced at the 
end of the syllable. Other vowels after consonants 
are shown by vowel symbols which also happen 
to be the first three letters of the Gurmukhi 
alphabet. Of these, the first and the third are not 
used independently. They always have a diacritic 
attached to them. The second letter is used without 
diacritics also, and in that case it is equivalent to 
‘a’ as in English ‘about’. With diacritics a total of 
ten vowels are formed, viz., u, u, o, a, a, ai, au, i, i 
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Of these vocalic diacritics, ‘i’ occurs before 
■ “’. ona nt (although pronounced after it), u and 
-itten below; a and i after a consonant; and 
WK an d<au over a consonant. Similarly, the 
I “ jjzation sign is also used over a consonant. 

: l Gunnukhi letters have uniform height and 
be written between two parallel horizontal 
with the only exception of©. From left to 
too, they have almost uniform length, only 
rfteira) and ui (ghaggha) may be slightly longer 
' t be rest, @, the first letter in the script, is non- 
iraditional and appears to be so due to its 
importance in the Sikh scriptures as i.e. God is 
one After vowels come s and h which are usually 
placed at the end of Indian syllabary. The 
(iurmukhi syllabary, with total 35 alphabets (3 
vowels, 2 semi-vowel and 30 consonants) begins 
v;s!n § and ends with 31 A dot at the bottom of a 
number of consonants has lately been introduced 
to represent borrowed sounds such as s, kh, gh, z, 
and f. Germinate (double or by long) consonants 
are indicated by an overhead crescent sign termed 
as adhak and placed above the consonant 
preceding the affected one. Only j,o,t are combined 
as second members of the clusters and placed 
without the head line under the first members. It is 
felt that conjunct consonants are no longer foreign 
to Punjabi pronunciation. 

Gurmukhi has played a significant role in Sikh 
faith and tradition. It was originally employed for 
the Sikh scriptures. For centuries it has been the 
main medium of literacy in the Punjab and its 
adjoining areas where earliest schools were 
attached to gurdwaras, Now it is used in all spheres 
of culture, arts, education and administration. It is 
the state script of the Punjab. 

Hr.B, 

GURMUKI-I SINGH (1799-1870), son of Fateh 
Singh, of Tung, (Amritsar) joined Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s army in 1816. Gurmukh Singh took part 
in several battles including the first Anglo- Sikh 
war of (1845-46) in which his brother, Nidhan 
Singh was killed. Gurmukh Singh died in 1870. 

S.S.B. 

GURMUKH SINGH, a kahar or water-carrier of 
Kandola village in Jalandhar district, was a close 
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confidant of Bhai Maharaj Singh, leader of the 
anti-British revolt of 1848-49. During the second 
Anglo-Sikh war, Gurmukh Singh assisted Maharaj 
Singh in procuring supp! ies of food and fodder for 
the Khalsa army and as Maharaj Singh re-entered 
the Doaba region, Gurmukh Siiigh helped him 
contact many influential local men needed for a 
projected raid on government treasury at Bajvapa, 
near Hoshiarpur. 

M.L.A, 

GURMUKH SINGH, BABA (1888-1977), a Ghadr 
revolutionary, was bom in 1888 to a poor peasant, 
Hoshnak Singh of the village of Laltori Khurd, in 
Ludhiapa district. He had his education at Ludhiapa 
and, in 1944, boarded theKomagatamaru to go to 
Canada. As the ship returned to Calcutta, Gurmukh 
Sirigh was arrested but was interned in his village. 
Gurmukh Sirigh secretly joined the Ghadr 
movement and took part in two dacoities of 
Sahneval and Mansurari, (Ludhiana district) and 
he also made efforts to establish secret contacts 
with Indian soldiers in cantonments. Gurmukh 
Sirigh was arrested in what came to be known as 
the Lahore conspiracy case of 1916, and was 
sentenced to transportation for life. In 1921-22, 
when he, along with other prisoners, was being 
shifted from Andaman islands to Madras 
Presidency he escaped from the train and reached 
Nanded. He reached Punjab and remained in 
hiding for two years on the outskirts of the Golden 
Temple, disguised as a Keshadhari Papditji 
In 1924, Gurmukh Sirigh managed to reach 
the Soviet Union where he studied communism. 
For the next ten years he kept shuttling between 
the Soviet Union and the United States of America 
where he put new life in the lingering Ghadr party 
and made it send many young Punjabi students to 
the Soviet Union to be instructed in Communism. 
In 1931-32, he was arrested from Afghanistan while 
trying to enter India. He was extradited to Soviet 
Union, but succeeded in reaching India in 1934, 
but was soon taken into custody. He was released 
only after the country attained freedom in 1947. 
Baba Gurmukh Sirigh brought out two extremist 
Communistjoumals, the monthly Path ofPeacem 
English and the Desk Bhagat Yadah, a Punjabi 
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weekly. He was also instrumental in having the 
Desh Bhagat Memorial Hall at Jalandhar- Erected, 

Baba Gurmukh Singh^-h 1 #"remained a 
bachelor all his life, died ori 13 March 1977. 

s.s.s. 

GURMUKH SINGH, BHAI (1849-1898), one of 
the prominent figures of the Sirigh Sabha 
movement, was bom at Kapurthala on 15 April 
1849. His father, Basava Singh, served in the royal 
household of Kapurthala and Gurmukh Sirigh also 
enjoyed patronage of the royal family. After he 
had finished school at Kapurthala, Gurmukh Sirigh 
was admitted to Government College, Lahore. He, 
like his patron Bikrama Sirigh, felt concerned about 
the state of Sikh society, and when Sri Guru Sirigh 
Sabha was set up at Amritsar in 1873, he left off his 
studies without graduating with a view to 
propagating reform. He was instrumental in having 
Punjabi included, in 1877, in the curriculum at 
Oriental College, Lahore. He himself was 
appointed the first lecturer to teach the language. 
Bhai Gurmukh Sirigh did not let his academic 
duties obstruct his Sirigh Sabha work. He was 
secretary of Sri Guru Sirigh Sabha, Lahore, which 
he had helped to establish in 1879. Likewise, he 
was the first chief secretary of Khalsa Diwan, 
Amritsar, founded four years later. 

Gurmukh Singh’s zeal for radical reform 
brought him into conflict with the president of the 
Diwan, Baba Khem Sirigh. During the Vaisakhi 
session of the Diwan in 1884, he took principled 
stand against Khem Sirigh Bedi sitting in the sangat 
on a cushioned seat and change of nomenclature 
of Sirigh Sabha to Sikh Sirigh Sabha. He also 
opposed the Khurshid Khalsa which contained 
comments contrary to Sikh tenets. Heresigned from 
the Diwan when at the Diwali session certain 
charges were leveled against him. A schism in the 
Diwan occurred and a new Diwan was set up at 
Lahore with Bhai Gurmukh Sirigh as chief 
secretary. The Amritsar faction retaliated by getting 
Bhai Gurmukh Sirigh excommunicated through a 
resolution passed in April 1887 and issued under 
the seal of the Golden Temple, He took two very 
energetic persons-Bhai Jawahir Sirigh and Giani 
Ditt Sirigh - away from the influence of Arya Samaj, 
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and inducted them into the Sirigh Sabha. The thr 
of them working as a closely-knit team wer e 
henceforth the life and soul of the Khalsa Diwi n 
Lahore. Education was one of Bhai Gurrrmfcfj 
Singh’s persistent concerns. He was one of %. 
advocates of Khalsa College established in lgcw 
at Amritsar. 

To disseminate widely the Sirigh Sabha creed 
Gurmukh _Sirigh launched, one after another, the 
Gurmukhi Akhbar. (1880), the Vidyarak (1 ggo) 
the Khalsa (1885), the Sudhararak{\%'&6) and the 
Khalsa Gazette (1886), the first newspapers and 
periodicals in Punjabi. Bhai Gurmukh Sirigh also 
published, in 1889, a jan trio: almanac, called Gw 
Baras, the first of its kind. Another work by him is 
Bharat da Itihas ; a history of India, in Punjabi. He 
also wrote Gurbani Bhavarth, a glossary in simple 
Punjabi. 

Bhai Gurmukh Sirigh married twice, but had 
no children. He died of a heart attack on 24 
September 1898 at Kapdaghat, in Shimla Hills. 

Gd.S. 

GURMUKH SINGHG1ANL, BHAl(d. 1843),aman 
of letters and an influential courtier in Sikh times, 
was the son of Bhai Sant Sirigh custodian of St 
Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. He was trained in Sikh 
religious lore at Amritsar under the care of his father 
and succeeded his father in the court. His influence 
at the court however diminished during the reign 
of Prince Nau Nihal Sirigh. After the death of 
Maharaja Khapak Sirigh mid Prince Nau Nihal Sirigh 
in November 1840, Bhai Gurmukh Sirigh took up 
the cause of Karivar Sher Sirigh and as soon as the 
latter assumed the throne, Gurmukh Sirigh was 
treated with great consideration. Bhai Gurmukh 
Sirigh fell a prey to courtly intrigue soon after the 
death in September 1843 of Maharaja Sher Sirigh. 
Hira Sirigh D°gra assassinated him and confiscated 
his family jagirs. 

J.S.K. 

GURMUKH SltiGH LAMMA, a commander in 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh’s army, bom in 1772, was 
the son of Pardhan Sirigh of Khiva, situated on the 
right bank of the River Jehlum. He got the epithet 
lamma (tall) from his taking command of the 
contingent of Mohap Sirigh Lamma who was 
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jytall. Gurmukh Singh joined the camp 
' '-V'lahari Singh when barely eight years. Then, he 
1,1 c |jijdhood companion of his son, Rapjit Singh. 
*urmukh Singh fought in most of the campaigns 
’ j erta ken by the Maharaja. He fought for the 
ture of Lahore (1799) and in the battles at Kasur, 
Jhaiig, Sialkot, Multan, Sahival, Attock (1813), 

. s0 ’ on . Fifteen times he was wounded in battle: 

ht times by musket balls, thrice by sword cuts, 
thrice by spear thrusts, and once by an arrow. For 
I] is services, Gurmukh Singh was munificently 
rewarded by his master. At one time Gurmukh 
Singh's estates amounted to three and a half lakh 
of rupees, but the envy of the Dogras, Gulab Singh 
and Dliian Singh, destroyed both his power and 
wealth. In August 1847, Gurmukh Sirigh was 
appointed along with Bur Sirigh of Mukeriari to 
take charge of Maharapi Jind Kaur, confined at 
Sheikhupura. 

S.S.B, 

GURMUKH SINGH MUSAFIR, GIANI (1899- 
1976), poet and politician, was bom the son of 
Sujan Sirigh on 15 January 1899 at Adhval, in 
Campbellpore district, (Pakistan). Gurmukh Sirigh 
attended the village primary school and passed 
the middle school examination from Rawalpindi. 
He trained as a junior vernacular teacher and took 
up, in 1918, appointment at Khalsa High School, 
Kallar. His fouryears there as a teacher earned him 
the epithet Giani, Musafir being the pseudonym 
he had adopted. Gurmukh Sirigh gave up his school 
job to take part in the Gurdwara Reform movement 
and then he gradually drifted to national politics: 
during the struggle he was imprisoned too. He 
became jathedar of Sri Akal Takht (12 March 1930 
to 5 March 1931). He also served for a time as 
secretary of the S ,G. P.C. as well as general secretary 
of the Shiromapi Akali Dal. He became president 
of the Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee in 
1949, He was also a member of the All-India 
Congress Working Committee. He was elected a 
member of the Lok Sabha successively in 1952, 
1957 and 1962. He did not cempfete his last term 
in the Lok Sabha and resigned in 1966 to take 
over as chief minister of the reorganized state of 
the Punjab. On 28 March 1968, he became a 
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member of the Rajya Sabha. 

Giani Gurmukh Sirigh Musafir also won 
renown as a poet and writer. He published nine 
collections of poems and was posthumously 
decorated with Padma Vibhushan, Giani Gurmukh 
Sirigh Musafir died in Delhi on 18 January 1976. 

Mb.S. 

GURMUKH SINGH, SANT (1849-1947), with 
titles such as Patialevale, Karsevavale or simply 
Sevavale commonly added to the name as a suffix, 
was bom in an Arora family in 1849 at the village 
of Dialgarh Bufia, in the princely state of Patiala. 
His parents, Karam Sirigh and Gurdei, were a pious 
couple. From his father, Gurmukh Sirigh leamt to 
read the Guru Granth Sahib. He was of a quiet 
nature and spent most of his time reciting gurbani 
For a short time, he served in the elephant stable in 
the Patiala State and later in the British Indian 
army. Taking his discharge from the army, he retired 
to a forest, five miles outside of Patiala, and 
practised austerities and meditation for twelve 
long years. In 1903, he moved to Amritsar where 
he took up lodgings in the Malvai Buriga. There, 
he came under the influence of Sant Sham Sirigh, 
celebrated for his piety and mastery of Sikh music. 
Besides nam simraa, he made seva or manual 
community service his daily habit. In 1914-15 he 
did the first kar seva or voluntary service of 
cleansing the holy pool, called Santokhsar, in 
Amritsar. Thereafter he undertook at several times 
long-drawn and thorough-going kar-sev£dX several 
holy shrines. Among them are desilting of sarevar 
at Tam Taran and pavng of the channel bringing 
water to it (1923-28), digging of the new haiisliaX 
Amritsar (1923-28), erection of the main shrine at 
Muktsar, construction of road linking Kha(jur Sahib 
/Goindwal to Tam Taran, and several others. 

Sant Gurmukh Sirigh died at Amritsar on 30 
November 1947. 

P.S.G. 

GURMUKH SINGH, SANT (1896-1984), Sikh 
saint and preacher, was bom on 6 January 1896 in 
a land-owning family of tailors of Dalelsirighvala, 
(Bathinda district). His own name, Babu, was 
changed to Gurmukh Sirigh when he received the 
rites of initiation at the hands of Sant Atar Sirigh 
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of Mastuana in 1913. In 1914 he enlisted in the 
army where he was entrusted with the duties of a 
regimental granthi or priest. He got his release in 
1919 to make preaching his vocation. He took 
part in the Shahidi Samagam of 1921 to honour 
the memory of Nankarja Sahib martyrs which 
launched him into Akali movement. In 1935-36, 
he entered Pera Baba Jassa Singh at Patiala; it 
remained his headquarters thereafter. In 1973, he 
was nominated a member of the Singh Sabha 
Centenary Committee. For his lifelong devotion 
to spreading the message of the Gurus, he was 
honoured at a special ceremony at the Akal Takht 
at Amritsar on 16 September 1975. Sant Gurmukh 
Singh died in New York on 19 June 19S4. 

M.G.S 

GURNE KALAN, village 8 km south of Lahira 
(Sarigrur district), has a gurdwara sacred to Guru 
Tegh Bahadur who stayed here for three days whi le 
on his way from Talvapdi Sabo to Dhamtan. 

M.G.S. 

GURPRA19ALI, a distinct genre in Punjabi 
historical writing, providing in prose or in verse 
chronological information about the lives of the 
Gurus and of the members of their families. The 
genrerecords the main dates of their birth, marriage 
and death. Occasionally, the dates of some major 
events are also mentioned. The genre gained vogue 
in Sikh times in the first half of the nineteenth 
century and has continued to claim adherents in 
the twentieth. For the history of early Sikhism, the 
gurprapalis along with janam-sakhis constitute 
serviceable source material, though dates given in 
many of the former one contradictory. Most of the 
earlier gurpranah's remained unpublished during 
the lifetime of their authors, An anthology of 
gurpraqalis was published by the Shiromapi 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 1951 under 
the title Gurprapaliari. The editor, Bhai Rapdbir 
Sirigh, also worked out his own gurpranali which 
he appended to the volume. 

D.S. 

GURPRANALI, by Gulab Singh, is a genealogical 
account of the Gurus beginning with GuruNanak’s 
ancestors. The author, who was a Nirmala scholar, 
completed this work, according to internal 


evidence, at Amritsar in 1908 Bk/AD 18 5 j 

GURPRANALI, by Kesar Singh Chhibbar, <<.' 
genealogical account of the ten Gurus. Writte j 
simple Punjabi prose, this Gurpranali is diff^ 
from other works in this genre in that it gives date- 
of most of the events recorded. The author cl a 
his predecessors’ and his close relations with the 
Gurus. Thus, Kesar Singh seems to have had easy 
access to the records maintained in the Guru’s 
household. The work gives few biographical 
details. For his dates, the author made use of a 
scroll in the Guru’s records. The author traces the 
genealogy of each of the Gurus. 

B.S. 

GURPRANALI, by Giani Gian Sirigh, the well 
known Sikh historian, is a genealogical account 
of the Gurus. Written in 1866, itprovides the dates 
of their birth, parentage, total period of their time 
and the dates of their death. Some of the dates 
recorded are faulty. The author is especially full of 
reverence describing the Harimandar Sahib. The 
author also describes in certain details about Akal 
Buriga, Dukh Bhanjani, Ramsar and Baba A.tal. 

B.S. 

GURPRANALI, attributed to Seva Das Udiisi, is, 
like other similar titles in the genre, a calendar of 
dates pertaining to the lives of the Gurus. The text, 
is a copy of a rare manuscript preserved in the Sikh 
Reference Library, Amritsar, until it perished in 
1984. It seems an early 19th century work. Since 
the first page of the manuscript was tom, the date 
of Guru Nanak’s birth and the details of his life are 
missing. What the text retains is the date of his 
death - Assuvadi 10, 1596 Bk/7 September 1539. 
Then follow the dates of birth and death of the 
succeeding Gurus, along with the period for which 
each held the spiritual office. Also included are 
the names of the children bom to the Gurus and 
the dates of several important events. 

D.S. 

GURPRANALI, by Sardul Sirigh, was first 
published in 1893 and comprisies sixteen pages. 
The author states that his dates are based on 
historical works scrutinized and revised under the 
auspices of the Sri Guru Sirigh Sabha, Amritsar, 
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_ some of them do not coincide with those 
Minfflonly accepted in the Sikh tradition. The 
lists some of the karahitsox violations 

of the code of conduct. 

D.S. 

GUB.PRA.NALI, an undated and unpublished 
manuscript in Punjabi of unknown authorship held 
under MS.no, 388 in the Panjab University Library, 

; \ jQtjigarh. It comprises a bare six folios tightly 
written. It opens with an account, introducing some 
• es, of the origin of the Bedi clan into which 
Guru Nanak was bom. The lineage is carried on to 
Sahib Singh (1756-1834), Bikram Singh (d. 1863) 
and his sons Surat Sirigb and Sujan Singh. Besides 
recording dates and places of birth and death of 
the Gurus, the manuscript provides similar 
information about some of the members of their 
families. Certain events are also dated, not always 
correctly. 

D.S. 

GURPRAtyALI, an anonymous and still 
unpublished manuscript, comprising a mere six 
folios and preserved in the Moti Bagh Palace 
Library, Patiala, gives a chronology of the events 
relating to the lives of the Ten Gurus. The 
Gurpragaii gives dates/places of the birth and 
death of the Gurus and also the total duration of 
guruship. 

D.S 

GURPURB, a compound of Guru, the spiritual 
preceptor, and port, patva in Sanskrit, meaning a 
festival or celebration, signifies in the Sikh 
tradition the holy day commemorating one or 
another of the anniversaries related to the lives of 
the Gurus. Observance of such anniversaries is a 
conspicuous feature of the Sikh way of life. A line 
frequently quoted from the Guru Granth Sahib in' 
this context implies that “ it only becomes worthy 
progeny to remember the deeds of the elders” (GG, 
951), Among the more important gurpurbs on the 
Sikh calendar are the birth anniversaries of Guru 
Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh, the martyrdom 
days of Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadur, and 
of the installation of the Holy Book in the 
Harimandar at Amritsar. Vaisakhi, which marks the 
birth, in 1699, of the Khalsa Panth, and the 
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martyrdom days of the young sons of Guru Gobind 
Singh are also important. There are indications in 
the old chronicles thg.t the succeeding Gurus 
themselves celebrated the birthday of Guru Nanak. 
The_word gurpurb occurs in at least five places, in 
Bhai Gurdas. 

What happens on gurpurbs is a mixture of the 
religious and the festive, the devotional and the 
spectacular, the personal and the communal. Over 
the years a standardized pattern has evolved. At 
these celebrations, the Sikh Scripture, the Guru 
Granth Sahib, is read through, in private homes 
and in the gurdwaras, in a single continuous 
ceremony (akhand Path). Additionally special 
assemblies are held in gurdwaras and discourses 
given on the lives and teachings of the Gurus. 
Processions are taken out and special ladgars are 
held. Programmes include initiating those not 
already initiated into the order of the Khalsa. There 
might be illuminations in gurdwaras as well as in 
residential houses. 

Sikh fervour for gurpurb celebrations had an 
unprecedented outlet at the time of the 
tercentenary of Guru Gobind Singh’s birth in 1966, 
the fifth centennial of Guru Nanak’s birth in 1969, 
the first centenary of the birth of the Singh Sabha 
in 1973, and recently in 1999 the third centenary 
of the birth of the Khalsa. 

Hrn.S. 

GUR PUR PRAKASH is a versified history in four 
parts of the ten Sikh Gurus by Sant Ren Prem Singh, 
who claims direct descent from Guru Ahgad. He 
received religious instruction at Amritsar under 
the famous classical scholar, Giani Amir Singh. He 
found several inaccuracies in various chronicles 
and wanted to undertake fresh research and, to this ; 
effect, travelled extensively to places connected 
with the lives of the Gurus. His main source, he 
claims, was a rare manuscript dated 1709 by Baba 
Binod Singh. He set down to compiling in 1914 
his own Sri Gur Pur Prakash. The work generally 
follows the traditional sequence of events and 
anecdotes as found in other prevalent chronicles. 
All dates are in the Nanakshabi era with the 
exception of the initial one of the birth of Guru 
Nanak, which is given as Kattak Puranmasi of 1526 
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Bikrami The author’s dates are not all reliable. In 
his anxiety to make his history strictly to conform 
to the Sikh view he at times gives a free reign to 
imagination. 

M.G.S. 

GUR SEVAK SABHA, a society formed at Amritsar 
on 29 December 1933 by some Sikh intellectuals 
and educationists to restate Sikh moral and 
religious values and have these reinstated in the 
public life of the Panth, then severely riven by 
rivalries and personal ambitions of the leaders. 
Bava Harkishan Singh, Teja Singh, and Naraip 
Singh were amongst the sponsors. The group 
travelled around addressing sangats in gurdwaras. 
The issues commonly discussed were the 
administration of the gurdwaras, the means of 
repairing the schism in the Akali Dal, which was at 
that time riven into two mutually hostile groups. 
For elections to the S.G.P.C. in 1935, the Gur Sevak 
Sabha was able to persuade the two groups to accept 
a common list of candidates. In the Sikh 
convention held in Amritsar (Vaisakhi day of 1936) 
at the time of the visit of Dr B.R. Ambedkar, Guru 
Sewak Sabha took a prominent hand. In the 
outcome, several of Dr Ambedkar’s followers were 
converted to the Sikh faith at the Akal Takht. The 
ardas on this occasion was said in English- perhaps 
the first ever public prayer in the language at the 
Akal Takht, The most memorable task undertaken 
by the Gur Sevak Sabha was the preparation of the 
Sabadarth, which was completed in five years 
(1936-41). 

S.S.Am. 

GURU, a spiritual guide or preceptor. The term, 
long used in the Indian religious tradition, has a 
special connotation in the Sikh system. The Sikh 
faith itself signifies discipleship, the word Sikh 
meaning pupil or learner. The concept of Guru is 
thus central to Sikhism. The Guru, according to 
Sikh belief, is the vital link in man’s spiritual 
progress. He is the teacher who shows the way. He 
is not an intercessor, but examplar and guide. He is 
no avatar or God’s incarnation, but it is through 
him that God instructs men. He is the perfectly 
realized soul; at the same time, he is capable of 
leading the believers to the highest state of spiritual 
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enlightenment. The Guru has been called the 
ladder, the rowboat by means of which one reaches 
God. He is the revealer of God’s word. He indicates 
the path to liberation. It is the Guru who bringsthe 
love and nature of God to the believer. It is he who 
brings that grace of God by which haumai or egoity 
is mastered. The Guru is witness to God’s love of 
His creation. He is God’s Will made concrete. 

A special figure, is employed to describe the 
transference of the Guruship in the Sikh tradition. 
The Guruship passes from one Guru to the other as 
one candle lights another: the Gurus are one in 
spirit though different in body. The Guru is not to 
be confused with the human form (the unlit body). 
In the Sikh faith the word Guru is used only for the 
ten spiritual prophets - Guru Nanak to Guru Gobind 
Singh. Now this office of Guru is fulfilled by the 
Guru Granth Sahib which was so apotheosized by 
Guru Gobind Singh. 

Various connotations of guru have been given 
based on different etymological interpretations. 
One generally accepted in Sikhism is that guru is 
he who banishes the darkness of ignorance. In the 
Sikh scripture the Guru has been called by various 
names which indicate his role in man’s spiritual 
enlightenment. He confers on the seeker the name 
of the Supreme Being. The guidance of the Guru 
is absolutely essential; no spiritual gain can accrue 
without the Guru's guidance. The guru cleanses 
the seeker’s mind of the impurity and brings it to 
contemplating on the Name, 

In the Sikh scripture, sabda and guru are 
juxtaposed. Often they become one word, 
sabdaguru, identifying Sabda with the guru (GG, 
904). Through the True Word is He revealed (GG, 
'597). £abda, ever present, is articulated through 
the human medium, the guru, so ordained by the 
Supreme Being. The historical Gurus of the Sikh 
faith are believed to have uttered the truth 
vouchsafed to them by God. God, thus, is the primal 
guru of the whole creation. “The guru is God and 
God is the Guru; there is no distinction between 
the two” says Guru Ram Das (GG, 442).” Guru or 
satiguru is thus a word with a double meaning in 
the Guru Granth Sahib . It may refer to God or to 
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I. , hosen prophet. The Guru is sent by God, but 
"’"snot God’s incarnation. 

L The Sikh faith developed under the guidance 
successive Gurus from 1469 to 1708. Guru 
i'Lbind Sirigh, the Tenth Guru, appointed no 
I'-rsonal successor, but bequeathed the guruship 
; ^ j-j 0 jy Book, the Guru Granth Sahib or more 

wisely to the Word therein. Bards Balvarjd and 
; ,| theorize that of their three aspects -joti, i.e. 
7 ,j lt figati, way or procedure, and Mia, i.e. body 
‘ a is only the body that changes as succession 
passed from one historical Guru to the next. Joti 
and jugati remained the same. 

God is the source of all light or consciousness, 
God kindles that light, in the chosen human body, 
the Guru; in the yon-aspect the Guru is the most 
enlightened human being, he is in direct 
communion with God. He communicates the 
message of God to mankind. He transmits His light 
to the world. Without the guru, darkness prevails. 
This awareness of one light acting through the 
successive Gurus has been Stressed in Sikhism. 
As Nanak transferred the joti{ light) to Lahina who 
became Guru Arigad, he invested Lahipa with the 
authority to carry on with the practice he had 
introduced. The Guru’s kaia or body was the 
repository of God’s light. It was the medium for 
the articulation of sabda, Word Divine. So it was 
worthy of reverence. The historical Guru was the 
focal point of the sangatand the living example of 
truths he had brought to light, He himself lived up 
to the teachings he imparted to his disciples. 

With the formation of the Khalsa, the concept 
of the Guru Pantb was formalized. By becoming 
the sixth person to receive amrit at the hands of 
the Panj Piare, the Five Beloved, Guru Gobind 
Singh testified to his own membership of the Panth, 
to having merged himself with it and endowed it 
with the charisma of his own personality. The idea 
of the Guru Panth lives on in the Khalsa. But the 
Khalsa itself could not alter the fundamental tenets 
of the Sikh faith as enunciated in the bapi The 
Guru Granth Sahib was, in the presence of the 
Khalsa. proclaimed Guru, The finality of the 
pronouncement remains a cherished truth for the 
Sikhs and the Holy Book has since been the 


perpetual authority, spiritual as well as historical, 
for them. 

W.O.C, 

GURU GIRARATH KO'S is a dictionary of the 
Guru Granth Sahib compiled by the Nirmala scholar 
ParjditTara Sirigh Narotam. The kos, completed in 
AD 1889, is in two volumes printed at Patiala - the 
first (pp. 702) in 1895 and the second (pp. 706) in 
1898. The first volume has a lengthy introduction 
which, beginning with a definition of the word 
kos, contains detailed information about the 
contents of the book, the method of arrangement 
of words/phrases, abbreviations used, a list of the 
Sanskrit prefixes, some specimens of the words 
which have different meanings in Sanskrit and 
Persian, and a few examples of the words which 
take di fferent forms in different languages of India. 

As in some other lexical works of ancient and 
medieval India, vocables have been arranged in 
the initial letter final consonant order. Unlike some 
earlier dictionaries, the Guru Giraratb Kos contains 
all categories of words - nouns, adjectives, verbal 
forms, pronominal forms, adverbs, conjunctions 
and even some postpositions, some of them’ 
obscure and obsolete. The work is comprehensive 
in design. Words and word-groups requiring 
explanation have been included and defined very 
elaborately in some cases. Some very simple words 
and words of everyday use also figure in the Kos. 
No grammatical information about the individual 
words has been provided, though the language to 
which each belongs has been alluded to. A word is 
accepted to be of Sanskrit or Arabic or Persian ifif 
has been used in its tatsama (original) form; 
otherwise it is pronounced desi (indigenous). In 
most cases, the verses of the Guru Granth Sahib 
containing the words or phrases entered have been 
quoted. All possible meanings or shades of 
meaning of a word in its use in the Guru Granth 
Sahib have been provided. The language of the 
Kosis Sadh Bhakha. 

R.S.J 

GURUGOBINDA, by Hamath Bose, first published 
in 1908, is a play written in colloquial Bengali 
literary tradition, with Guru Gobind Sirigh as the 
hero. There are altogether twenty - two major 
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characters, out of whom at least nine come from 
the pages of history. The play about 
denunciation of Aurahgzib’s intolerant religious 
policy. Guru Tegh Bahadur's martyrdom and Guru 
Gobind Singh making preparations. 

H.B 

GURUGOBINDA is one of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
three poems in Bengali on Guru Gobind Singh. 
“Guru Gobinda” is a poem enunciating the poet’s 
ideal of a true nation al leader totally given to the 
service of the people without any mundane 
ambition. Among his other poems, “Nishfal Uphar” 
presents the same moral and “Shesh Shiksha” 
makes an ethical point. 

H.B. 

GURU GOBINDA SINGHA, by Basanta Kumar 
Banerjee, is a biography in Bengali of Guru Gobind 
Singh. According to the author’s statement, the 
book, first published in 1909 and later translated 
into Hindi and English, begins with a general 
review of the political and religious conditions of 
the Punjab on the eve of the rise of Sikhism. The 
book presents an elaborate exposition of the Guru’s 
character and of his influence on the history of 
India, but the Hindu predilections of the author 
impair his analysis. 

H.B. 

GURUGOBINDA SINGHA, by Jogendranath 
Gupta, is a brief life sketch, in Bengali, of Guru 
Gobind Singh. Published in 1923, the booklet is 
meant for school children. Out of its total of 53 
pages, the first 12 deal with the early history of the 
Sikhs under their first nine Gurus. The next 10 
pages refer to some of the major historical 
developments leading to the birth of the Khalsa. 
The rest of the book reviews the history of the 
Tenth Guru’s military encounters with the Mughals 
as well as with his “inconclusive political 
settlement” with Bahadur Shah shortly before his ‘ 
death in 1708. The work is marred by some factual ,. 
inaccuracies. 

H.B 

'GURUGOBIND SINGH, by Xihkari Banerjee, is a 
biography, in Bengali, of Guru Gobind Singh. The 
book, first published in AD 1896, had three fourths 
of it devoted to the lives of the nine preceding 
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Gurus with the last three chapters describing the 
career of Guru Gobind Singh. However, the built 
of the second edition which came out in 1918 \ 
taken up with the story of the Tenth Guru. The 
attitude of the author towards the Guru is one of 
wholehearted admiration and reverence. 

_ H.b, 

GURU GRANTH SAHIB. See SRI GURU 
GRANTH SAHIB 

GURUJl KESUTAN KlKATHA, lit. Katha or 
story of the sutan or sons of Guru (Gobind Singh 
by Bhai Dunna Singh Hapduria, was preserved in 
manuscript form under MS. No. 6045 in the Sikh 
Reference Library at Amritsar until it perished in 
the army assault of 1984. The poem which, on the 
basis of interna] evidence, was composed during 
1760-65, comprised 122 chhands. The poet claims 
to be with the younger sons and mother of Guru 
Gobind Singh as they got separated from the latter 
in the wake of evaculation of Anandpur, They went 
to Cbamkaur Sahib where they put up in Kima’s 
house. From there the Guru’s sons and his mother 
were taken to Salieri and then to Sirhind. 

P.s.p, 

GURU KA BAGH MORCH A, one of the major 
compaigns in the Sikhs’ agitation in the early 
1920’s for the reformation of their holy places. 
Guru Ka Bagh in Gbukkevali village; about 20 
km from Amritsar, has two historic gurdwarasdo&t 
to each other, commemorating the visits 
respectively of Guru Arjan in 1585 and Guru Tegh 
Bahadur in 1664. The latter is laid out on the site 
of a bagh (garden) which gave the place its name. 
Like most other gurdwaras, the management of 
these two had passed into the hands of Udasi Sikhs. 
In 1921, one Sundar Das Udasi was the mahantot 
Guru Ka Bagh. He was indifferent to his 
ecclesiastical duties and lived a dissolute life, 
squandering the resources o f the gurdwara. To save 
(he shrine from being occupied by reformist Sikhs, 
he however signed a formal agreement with them 
on 31 January 1921, promising to make a new 
start. But soon he repudiated part of the agreement 
by saying that the gurdwara building goes to the 
Shiromapi Committee but the bagh was his 
personal property. He objected to Sikhs cutting 
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, - the langur firewood from that land. The 
^lice willing to oblige him, arrested on 9 August 
five Sikhs on charges of trespass and 
... .-dly tried and sentenced to six months’ 
‘porous imprisonment. This sparked off the 
, ,: 00j and the Shiromapi Committee decided 
*"%end every day a batch of five Sikhs to chop 
firewood from the bagh and court arrest if prevented 
|H doing so. From 22 August, police began to 
jst jathas on charges of theft, riot and criminal 
.... |ass. The arrests gave a fillip to the movement 
i , more as more Sikhs came forward to join 
protest, the police used violence which led the 
ShiromarJ Committee to increase the size of the 
y:. The government banned the assembling of 
people at Guru Ka Bagh, and police pickets were 
posted on roads and bridges to intercept volunteers 
coming into Amritsar. Yet jathas of black turbaned 
Akalls chanting the sacred hymns reached the spot 
every day to be mercilessly beaten by police until 
they fell to the ground to a man. This happened 
from day to day. However, the Lt. Governor of the 
Punjab visited Guru Ka Bagh on 13 September 
1922 and stopped the beating of the volunteers. 
Mass arrests, imprisonments, heavy fines and 
attachment of properties were resorted to. In the 
first week of October, the Governor-General Lord 
Reading held discussions with the Governor of 
the Punjab, The good offices of a wealthy retired 
engineer, Sir Gariga Ram, were utilized. He 
acquired on lease, on 17 November 1922, 524 
kanals and 12 marlas of the garden land from 
Mahant Sundar Das, and allowed the Akalis access 
to it. On 27 April 1923, Punjab Government issued 
orders for the release of the prisoners. Thus ended 
the morcha of Guru Ka Bagh in which, 5,605 Sikhs 
went to jail. 

Rj.s. 

GURU KA LAHORE, a town in Bilaspur district of 
Himachal Pradesh, associated with the matrimony 
of Guru Gobind Singh. In 1673 Bhai Hari Jas, a 
Subhikkhi Khatri of Lahore, had while on a visit 
to Anandpur betrothed his daughter, Jito, to him 
and had desired that the marriage party should 
come to Lahore. Changed circumstance in the 
wake of GuriiTegh Bahadur’s martyrdom made it 


GURU KA LANGAR 

difficult for the Guru to go to Lahore. A temporary 
encampment was therefore raised near the village 
of Basantgarh and named Guru Ka Lahore. It was 
here that nuptials were held on 23 Har 1734 Bk/21 
June 1677. Three gurd warns now adorn the place. 
GURDWARA ANAND KARAJ STHAN PATSHAHI 
DASV1N marks the site where the marriage 
ceremony was performed. 

GURDWARA PAUR SAHIB , is close to a spring of 
water which, according to a popular legend, was 
caused to break forth by the stamping of the hoof 
( paur, in Punjabi) of Guru Gobind Singh’s horse. 
GURDWARA TRIVAII41 SAHIB encloses another 
spring, believed to have been created by the stroke 
of Guru Gobind Singh’s spear. 

Gn.S. 

GURU KA LANGAR (lit., Langar ox refectory of 
the Guru) is a community kitchen run in the name 
of the Guru. It is usually attached to a gurdwara. 
Larigar, a Persian word, means ‘an almshouse’, ‘an 
asylum for the poor and the destitute’, ‘a public 
kitchen kept by a great man for his followers and 
dependants, holy persons and the needy.’ The 
institution of langans also traceable in the Persian 
tradition. Langars were a common feature of the 
Sufi centres in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

In Sikhism, the institution of langar owes its 
origin to the founder. Guru Nanak himself. 
Community kitchens came into existence with the 
sarigats or holy fellowships of disciples which he 
established. Sikhs sat in padgat( lit., a row) without 
distinctions of caste or status, to share a common 
meal prepared in the langar. Besides the kitchen 
where the food was cooked, langar stood for the 
victuals as well as for the hall where these were 
eaten. The disciples brought the offerings and 
contributed the labour of their hands to prepare 
and serve the food. Guru Nanak and his successors 
attached a great deal of importance to it. The former 
gave it the central place in the dharamsala he 
established atKartarpur at the end ofhis preaching 
tours. Some ofhis followers also set up dhmamsalas 
and langar. 

Guru Arigad further extended the scope of the 
institution. He helped with cooking and serving 
in the langar. His wife, Mata Khivf looked after 
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the pilgrims and visitors with the utmost attention. 
At the time of Guru Amar Das “ghee and flour 
abounded in lahgar. Contributing towards the 
Guru Ka Lahgar became an established custom for 
the Sikhs. Partaking of food in Guru Ka Lahgar 
was made a condition for disciples and visitors 
(prince orpanper) before they could see the Guru. 
Langmihus gave practical expression to the notion 
of equality, With the development of Amritsar as 
the central seat of the Sikh faith, the capacity of 
the local Guru Ka Lahgar increased manifold. 
Sikhs came from far off places to see their Guru 
and to lend a band with the construction work. 
They were all served food in Guru Ka Lahgar. 
Guru Hargobind and Guru Tegh Bahadur travelled 
extensively in north and northeast India. This led 
to the establishment of many new sahgats. Each 
sahgat meant an additional lahgar, In the reign of 
Guru Gobind Sirigh, at Anandpur, the new seat of 
Sikhism, a number of 1 ah gars were in existence. 

There is a Sikh saying : “ Gharib da muhh 
Guru Ki golak hai - to feed a hungry mouth is to 
feed the Guru.” The first Sikh coin minted in the 
eighteenth century carried the Persian maxim: “ Deg 
tegh fateh - may lahgar and sword be ever 
triumphant,” The lahgar continued to perform its 
distinctive role in days of the direst persecution. 
Bands of Sikhs wandering in deserts and jungles 
would cook whatever they could get, and sit in a 
pahgat to share it equally. Later, when the Sikhs 
came into power, the institution of lahgar was 
further consolidated because of increased number 
of gurdwaras running the lahgar, and assignment 
of jagirs to gurdwaras for this purpose. Today, 
practically every gwdwdrahzs a /a/jparsupported 
by the community in general. In smaller gurdwaras 
cooked food received from different households 
may comprise the lahgar. In any case, no pilgrim 
or visitor will miss food at meal time in a gurdwara. 

Besides the lahgars attached to gurdwaras, 
there are improvised open air lahgars at the time of 
festivals and gurpurbs. In their prayers, the Sikhs 
seek from the Almighty the favour: “loh lahgar 
tapderahig- may the hot plates, the lahgars, remain 
ever in service.” 

Pk.S. 


0 GURUMVKHlDlNp Am 

GURU RIANSAKIlIAN con tainmg stories fr otl) 
the lives of the Gurus, was written by Bhajf Sara 
Singh Kaushish, ofBhadsori, in Parganah Thanesar 
As recorded by the author, the manuscript v, s 
completed in 1847Bk/AD 1790 at Bhadsori itself 
The original manuscript was written i n 
Bhatfachchhari and was later transliterated into 
Gurmukhi script by Bhatt Chhajju Sirigh Kaushi:: 
in 1925 Bk/AD 1869. The work has since been 
published (1986) in book form. The manuscri 
contains a total of 112 sakhis connected with the 
lives of five of the Gurus Guru Hargobind to Guru 
Gobind Sirigh. Four of these sakhis rdtaXe. to Guru 
Hargobind, nine to Guru Har Rai, four to Guru Har 
Krishan, 16 to Guru Tegh Bahadur and 79 to Guru 
Gobind Sirigh. 

The Guru kian Sakhiah is based upon entries 
made by Bhajfs in the Bhaft Vahis. But the 
description of historical events in the Guru klah 
Sakhiah is different in style from accounts in the 
Vahis. The latter is narrative in character. 

The language of the Guru kiah Sakhiah is a 
mixture of Punjabi and Hindi with frequent use of 
the BhaJt patois. At a couple of places we find 
English words. This is plainly anachronistic 
explained by some as errors on the part of copyists. 


GURU KI PHAB, also known by its old name of 
Doda Tal, north of Jaito, is sacred to Guru Gobind 
Sirigh who passed through here travelling from 
the nearby village of Saravari during his journey 
westward from Dina in December 1705. The tal or 
dhab, lit. a large pond, came to be known as Guru 
ki Phab in honour of the Guru’s sojourn there. 

M.O.S 

GURU MANGAT, a village close to Lahore 
Cantonment, is sacred to Guru Hargobind (1595- 
1644), who visited it during his stay at Muzarig. 
Gurdwara Patshahi VI stood on the site where the 
Guru had sojourned. 

M.G.S. 

GURUMUKHID1NPATRI, lit. a calendar or daily 
diary (patrl) in Gurmukhi characters, is a 
manuscript reporting some of the events of 
Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s reign from AD 1805 
onwards. The author, Ram Sirigh, seems a resident 
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4 mritsar, for he narrates events occurring at 
\mrit sar in greater detail. A photo-copy of this 
manuscript, the original of which was at the Parijab 
jversity, Lahore, is preserved in the Khalsa 
College* Amritsar, under MS. No 1796. It contains 
51 folios, each page comprising 14 lines. On the 
• first page arejmentioned five of the marriages 
of Maharaja Ranjlt Singh, including the one with 
Rain Jindari. According to some entries, Maharaja 
Ranjh Singh conquered Karigra in 1856 Bk/AD 
; 799 , finally occupying it in 1874 Bk. Prince 
jCharak Singh, son of Rapjit Singh, was married to 
Chand Kaur in 1868 Bk/AD 1811. The Maharaja 
died in 1896 Bk/AD 1839 and four queens and 
seven maids burnt themselves on his pyre. The 
diary ends with the Anglo - Sikh war of 1902 Bk/ 
AD 1845 - 46and a horoscope of the Maharaja. 

S.S.Am 

GURUNANAK BANS PRAKASH, by Sukhbasi 
Ram BedI (c. 1758-c. 1848), an Udasi saint and a 
descendant of Guru Nanak, is a versified biography 
of Guru Nanak with considerable detail about his 
descendants as well. Two manuscript copies of the 
work are extant - one at the Guru Nanak Dev 
University, Amritsar, and the second in the Central 
Public Library, Patiala. The work has since been 
published (1986) by Punjabi University, Pa.tiala. 

This 4,500 stanza-long work is written with 
the aim of eulogizing Guru Nanak and his family 
and preaching the Sikh way of life. In presenting 
the life of Guru Nanak which covers more than 
half of the book. He differs with Bala tradition in 
that he places the birth of Guru Nanak in the month 
of Vaisakh. He refers to Guru Arjan’s arrest under 
the orders of Jahangir and his release at the 
intervention of Baba Sri Chand. This arrest may 
have preceded the one which ended in the Guru’s 
martyrdom. 

Gm.S, 

GURU NANAK PRAKASH PRESS, a litho printing 
press, started around AD 1859 in Pipri, near 
Gorakhpur in the Uttar Pradesh, by Kativar Jagjot 
Singh, grandson of Maharaja Rapjit Singh and son 
of Karivar Pashaura Singh, for printing books in 
Gurmukhi script with a view to promoting Punjabi 
literature and culture, Jagjot Singh employed three 
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scholars, namely Kishan Sirigh, Devi Datt and 
Bishan Datt, for writing books originally in Punjabi 
as well as for rendering into the language some of 
the old classics. The press ceased to exist by 1880, 
but was revived in 1892 at SialkoJ (now in 
Pakistan), to close down soon after. 

S.S.A. 

GURU NANAK SARB SAMPRADAI 
CONFERENCE, 1934, convened at Bhaipi Sahib, 
centre of the Namdhari Sikhs, on 13 and 14 October 
1934 at the instance of Baba Partap Singh, the 
Namdhari chief, with the primary object of forging 
unity among various Sikh sects. Almost all the 
Sikh sects were represented at the Conference which 
was presided over by Bhai Arjan Sirigh of Bagajiari. 
Representatives of Chief Khalsa Diwan and 
Shiromapi Gurdwaras Parbandhak Committee and 
several Sikh scholars and men of eminece were 
also present. The thrust of the deliberations was 
on evolving a code of conduct based on mutual 
respect and on laying down guidelines for the 
Shiromapi Committee, in dealing with shrines 
belonging to various Sikh sects. A concrete 
decision taken was about the withdrawal by the 
Shiromapi Committee or local Sikhs of petitions 
preferred in courts, under Clause 7 of the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Act, 1925, for assuming control of more 
shrines. The Conference met again the following 
year at Gujrariwala on 20 - 22 April, after which it 
ceased to exist. 

P.S.G. 

GURU NANAK VIDYA BHANPAR TRUST, 
aiming at promoting education among Sikhs, was 
founded in 1924 by Sardar Bahadur Dharam Sirigh 
under inspiration from Sant Atar Sirigh of 
Mastuapa, The Trust was formally registered on 
10 May 1932. Dharam Sirigh made substantial 
contributions from his personal assets. Funds were 
donated by Sant Atar Sirigh as well. Among the 18 
founding members were eminent educationists 
and publicmen such as Bhai Jodh Sirigh, Bhai 
Mohan Sirigh, Bhai Takht Sirigh and Professor Teja 
Sirigh, The Trust has since been engaged in its 
task of spreading secular and religious education 
among Sikhs. It has opened a large number of 
schools and aids and maintains several centres for 
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vocational and technical training, libraries, 
dispensaries, orphanages and dharamsalas, besides 
disbursing a large number of scholarships. 

Jg.s 

GURU NANAK VIDYAK SOCIETY, established 
in Bombay in July 1947 by the Deccan Khalsa 
Diwan, and registered on 27 March 1948, to 
provide educational facilities for the children of 
refugee families migrating from Pakistan. Funds 
were raised through voluntary subscriptions, later 
supplemented by a grant from the state 
government. The Society now runs two dozen 
schools. It was mainly through the efforts of 
Society that Punjabi was recognized as an optional 
subject of study in the state schools and university 
degree curricula. 

Hr.S. 

GURUSAR, in Muktsar district of the Punjab, 
claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara Manji Sahib, 
sacred to Guru Gobind Singh, who visited the place 
in 1706 on his way from Muktsar to Talvaodi Sabo. 

M.C.S 

GURUSAR, a village in Bajhitjda district, is a 
new habitation named after a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Patshahi X Gurusar, commemorating the 
visit of Guru Gobind Singh in 1705. The place 
then formed part of the village of Jalal, 2 km to the 
southeast of it. The habitation that originally grew 
up near the Gurdwara was washed away in the 
floods of 1950, but the old shrine stood intact. A 
bedstead said to have been used by the Guru is 
preserved there. 

M.G.S. 

GURUSAR PATSHAHI X, GURDWARA, lending 
its name to the village that has grown in its 
neighbourhood, stands near Saravari, a village in 
Faridkot district of the Punjab. It marks the site 
where Guru Gobind Singh put up on bis way from 
Dina to Kot Kapura in December 1705. 

M.G.S. 

GURUSAR SATLAN1, GURDWARA, 1.5 km south 
of the railway station named after it, is within the 
revenue limits of Hoshiarnagar village in Amritsar 
district of the Punjab. The shrine marks the spot 
where Guru Hargobind (1595-1644), travelling 
from Lahore to Amritsar, made a night’s halt near a 


pond. The shrine was richly endowed by sjjjJ 
rulers and chiefs during the first half of ^ 
nineteenth century. 

Gti.S 

GURUSHABAD RATANAKAR MAHAN KOSH 
more popularly known by its shorter title Mahan 
Kosh, the great dictionary, by Bhai Kahn Singh, of 
Nabha, is a work unexcelled for its neatness ar 
refinement of expression and monumental in its 
scope and size. The style is a model of 
definitiveness of concept, tight and crisp, an 
essential requirement of encyclopaedic writing. 

Arranged in alphabetical order of the 
Gurmukhi script, the Mahan Kosh carries 64,263 
entries, which include words that occur in the Sikh 
canon and other literature- religious as well as 
historical. The author felt inspired by Pandit Tara 
Singh Narotam’s Granth GurQ Girarth Kos{ 1895) 
and Hazara Singh’s Sri Guru Granth Ko&{ 1899) to 
take up this project. He resigned his appointment 
in the Nabha state on 10 May 1912 to take up this 
giganatic project which he completed on 6 
February 1926. Maharaja Bhupinder Siiigh of 
Pajiala got it printed : the first edition, in four 
volumes, came out in 1930. Thereafter the Mahan 
Kosh has been published by the Languages 
Department of Punjab, Patiala, in a single volume. 

Each of the entries in the Mahan Kosh has 
been treated comprehensively. Its etymology and 
different meanings according to its usage at 
different places in different works have been 
recorded alohg with textual quotations. The work 
includes more than 7,000 words of Perso-Arabic 
origin. These words, as well as those of Sanskrit 
origin, have been reproduced in their respective 
scripts to bring to the readers their correct 
pronunciation and exact connotation. The names 
of geographical places, especially those claiming 
historical gurdwaras, have been dealt with the same 
care and attention to detail. The legends about 
each of the gurdwaras and its location have been 
recorded. Illustrations and maps have been added 
in the case of major places of pilgrimage. The work 
also contains entries on trees and herbs. Their 
botanical Latin equivalents have also been 
provided. Besides, there are entries on diseases. 
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otrrsA 

.... r 'j; es, as also on terms from philosophy, music, 
orosody and rhetoric. Appropriate quotations and 
illustrations have been provided from works on 
religion, history, geography, science, medicine and 
language- References to the Vedas, the Bible, the 
I and other religious texts have been carefully 
traced. Different religions and their sects and their 
specialized terms and symbols are dealt with in 
appropriate detail. Accuracy and precision have 
. n the criteria throughout. Sikh chronicles 
written up to the middle of the nineteenth century 
have been dealth with in detail. 

D.S. 

GCJTKA, a small-sized missal or breviary 
containing chosen hymns or bay is from Sikh 
Scriptures. Its etymology may be traced back to 
Sanskrit gud (to guard, preserve) or guilt!) (to 
enclose, envelop, surround, cover) through Pali 
gutti{ keeping, guarding). It is obligatory for Sikhs 
to recite certain texts and prayers as part of their 
daily devotions. This led to the practice of writing 
them down in gutkas or pojthis (larger in size than 
gutkas). Keeping or carrying of gujtkas must have 
gained greater vogue among the Sikhs during the 
early eighteenth century when disturbed 
conditions forced them to be ever on the move. 
They kept them sheathed with their gatrasot cross 


belts as they rode out from place to place. Gutkas 
became really popular with the advent of the 
printing press and the rise of the Singh Sabha 
movement. Various types of gutkas made their 
appearance, the most common being Nitnem 
gutkas. The commonest script is Gurmukhi, 
although gutkas published in Devanagari and 
Persian scripts are also available. 

Bb.S.N. 

GWALIOR, a district town in Madhya Pradesh. 
Gurdwara Data Bandi Chhor Patshahi VI, dedicated 
to Guru Hargobind, is situated inside the historic 
rock fort of Gwalior, about 3 km from the railway 
station. Guru Hargobind was detained in this fort 
for some time under the orders of the Mughal 
Emperor Jahangir, When the Guru’s release was 
ordered, he refused to come out until all other 
political prisoners were also released. The Emperor 
ordered that as Many prisoners as could hold on to 
the Guru’s robe could come out with him. Guru 
Hargobind had a special cloak made with 52 
strings attached to it. All the fifty-two captives 
each caught a string and came out of the fort with 
the Guru. From that day. Guru Hargobind came to 
be known as Data Bandi-Chhor, ‘the Munificent 
Deliverer.’ 


M.G.S. 




H 


HADIABAD, in Kapurthala district of the Punjab, 
claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara Chheviri 
Patshahi, dedicated to Guru Hargobind, who 
visited here during his brief sojourn at Phagwara 
in 1635. Guru Har Rai is also said to have visited 
here. 

M.G.S. 

HAPIAYA or Haijdiaya, in Sarigrur district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur. According 
to local tradition, the Guru came here in 1722 Bk/ 
AD 1665 and sat in a grove near a pond. The 
villagers at first paid no attention to him. Then a 
person came and complained of a certain disease 
that was rampant in the village. On the Guru’s 
advice he and his son bathed in the pond and were 
thus cured. As the news spread, the whole village 
flocked to the pond to bathe in it and get rid of the 
disease. They gratefully served the Guru thereafter 
and were blessed by him. The shrine 
commemorating the visit is called Gurdwara Sahib 
Guru Sar Pakka Patshahi IX. 

M.G.S. 

HAFIZABAD, a sub divisional town in Gujrahwala 
district of Pakistan, claimed a historical Sikh shrine 
commemorating the visit of Guru Hargobind, who 
stopped here briefly travelling back from Kashmir 
in 1620. Gurdwara Chhevih Patshahi, as it was 
known, remained affiliated to the Shiromapi 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee until partition 
ofthecountry in 1947. Itwasalso herethataJanam- 
Sakhi manuscript was discovered here in 1884 by 
Bhai Gurmukh Singh of the Oriental College, 
Lahore. 

M.G.S. 

HAKiMPUR, in Jalandhar district of the Punjab, 
claims a historical shrine called Gurdwara 
Nanaksar, sacred to Guru Nanak who, according 


to local tradition, once halted here travelling fr om 
Kartarpur (Ravi). Guru Har Rai, "Nanak VII, also 
stayed here for some time during one of his 
journeys between Kartarpur and Kiratpur. 

M.g.s 

HAKIM RAI, DfWAN (1803-1868), whose 
forebears had served the Kanhaiya chiefs, was bom 
the son of Kashi Ram. In 1824, he joined the army 
of Maharaja Rapjit Singh, but soon rose to the 
high civilian office of dhvan. He became tutor to 
Karivar Nau Niha] Singh, the Maharaja’s grandson, 
and held charge of his estates. In 1834, after the 
annexation of Peshawar in which he took a leading 
part, he became the governor of Pera Isma’il Khan, 
fonk, Bannu and ‘Isa Khel. He played a 
conspicuous role in the Anglo- Sikh negotiations 
preparatory to the Afghan war of 1839. Upon 
Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s death in 1839, he was 
appointed chief justice of Lahore. During the 
second Anglo-Sikh war, he sided with the rebel 
forces against the British. Consequently, all his 
estates were confiscated and he was sent .away a 
prisoner to the fortress of Chunar. After four years 
of confinement, he was allowed to settle at Benaras. 

G.S.Ch. 

HAM HINDU NAHlN, by Bhai Kahn Singh, 
emphasizes the independent Sikh identity. The 
book first appeared under this title in 1898. In the 
signed introduction to the work, the author puts 
down HB as his initials. Decoded, the initials stand 
for Kahn Sirigh. The author’s name, Kahn Singh, 
started appearing in the book from 1907. The book 
recalled the days of long-drawn polemic between 
Hindus and Sikhs. Hindus argued that Sikhism was 
part of the vast Hindu complex, with the Sikhs 
joining the debate from the other side. Ham Hindu 
Nahin is in the form of a dialogue between a Hindu 
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j a Sikh: the Hindu was asking questions which 
er ed by the Sikh. The bulk of the book 
■ insists largely of texts drawn mainly from the 
Sikb scripture and presented as evidence that 
IChalsa faith and conduct differ from Hindu 
Edition to such an extent that Sikhism must be 
regarded as a separate religious system, distinct 
. autonomous in its own right. 

D.S. 

HaMIR SINGH, RAJA (d. 1783), founder of the 
c ;,}i state of Nabha, was the son of Surtia Sirigh, a 
descendant of Baba Phul through his elder son, 
Tilok Sirigh (d. 1687). Hamir Sirigh added 
considerably to the estates of Kapurgarh and 
Sarigrur he had inherited. He founded the town of 
Nabha and made it his capital in 1755. In 1764, he 
joined the Dal Khalsa in the conquest of Sirhind 
and received the parganah of Amloh as his share 
of the spoil. He then declared his independence, 
exercising the right of coining money. 

Raja Hamir Sirigh died in December 1783 at 
Nabha. 

S.S.B. 

HANS RAM, a Bajpeyt Brahman, who came from 
Fatehpur district of present-day Uttar Pradesh, was 
one of the poets and scholars employed by Guru 
Gobind Sirigh to render Sanskrit classics into Braj 
written in Gurmukhi script. Haris Ram translated 
Karpa Parva of the Mahabharata. The 1581-stanza 
work, a manuscript copy of which is available in 
the New Motibagh at Pa.tiala, earned for the poet a 
reward of60,000 fakas (silver coins, rupees), from 
the Guru. 

P.S.P. 

HA QpAT-I-BlNA-a ‘VRO.M-FIRQ.A-JSKHAN, a 
Persian manuscript by unknown author, contains, 
as its title literally signifies, the Truth about the 
Origin and Rise of the Sikhs. On the basis of 
internal evidence, the work appears to have been 
prepared sometime between 1783 and 1785. Copies 
of the manuscript are available at Royal Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, London; 
Khalsa College, Amritsar; and at Punjab Historical 
Studies Department of Punjabi University, Pajiala. 
An English translation of the manuscript by 


HA QIQAT RAH MUQAM RAJE SH! VNABH Kt 

Indubhusan Banerjee was published in India 
Historical Quarterly, XVII, 1942, under the title 
“A Short History of the Origin and Rise of the 
Sikhs.” 

The earlier portion of the work dealing with 
the Sikh Gurus is an imperfect account and betrays 
the author’s ignorance about the origin and 
development of Sikh brotherhood during the first 
two hundred years. Thereafter, however, the 
author’s account comes nearer to those of his other 
contemporaries and can be useful to serious 
students of history. The work begins with the rule 
of Zakaria Khan which the author decribes as an 
era of peace and plenty. It describes briefly the era 
of persecution that followed in which Sikhs were 
severely persecuted by Delhi’s Mughal 
government and the Afghan invaders, but the Sikhs 
ultimately took over Punjab. It ends with the re¬ 
conquest of Multan by Taimur Shah in 1799. But 
Taimur Shah was driven out of Lahore by a 
combined force of Adina Beg, the Sikhs and the 
Marafhas. The author supplies details about 
territories possessed by different Sikh sardars and 
briefly describes some of the Sikh customs and 
practices such as pahul, karab prashad and ardas. 
The author is familiar with many terms used by 
Sikhs but he errs at some places. He holds that the 
Sikh faith treats all human beings as equals. In 
Guru Nanak’s ideology, humility has precedence 
over meditation and the whole world is considered 
to be God’s manifestation. 

B.s. 

HAQlQATRAH MUQAM RAJE SHIVNABHKi 
(account or description of way, i.e. journey to the 
abode cf Raja Shivnabh) is an anonymous and 
undated short piece in Punjabi prose, found 
appended to some manuscript copies of the Guru 
Granth Sahib, including the Bhai Banno recension. 
The author of this account is supposed to be Bhai 
Paira. who was deputed by Guru Arjan to go to 
Sirighladip (Sri Lanka), to fetch a copy of a 
manuscript called the Pran Sangli said to have been 
recited by Guru Nanak. The manuscript was, 
however, rejected as apocryphal. The piece is a 
sort of guide to travel, by ship to Sirighladip, from 
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HAQIQAT RAI 276 HARCHAND SINGH LAUNGOVal Sa, 

the mainland of the Indian subcontinent and to canal colony during the second and third deegjt 
locate the place of the Raja in that land. It is a of the twentieth century, 
short piece of simple prose about 200 words in 

length. HARBANS, who embraced Sikh faith at the hjJj 

T.s. of Guru Arjan, was head of the Sikh dharamsa’ii a 

HAQIQAT RAI (1724-1742) was^bom to well to Agra. According to Bhai Mani Singh, Sikhati 
do Khatn parents, Bagh Mall Puri and Gaurari of BhagatMala, he served with devotion and humility 
Sialkot. He was married to a Sikh girl Durga Devi the visitors to his dharamsala. 
daughter of Kishan Singh Uppal of Batala, in _ - r 

Gurdaspur district, and through her came under HARCHAND SINGH LAUNGOVAL, SANT ( 193 a. 

the influence of Sikhism. As a young boy, Haqiqat 1985), a holy man of shy habits who became in thy 

Rai went to a Muslim school to study Persian and course of years a vital political figure in the Punjab 

Arabic. Here he was charged with sacrilege for was bom on 2 January 1932, the son of Mansa 

having made disparaging remarks against a Sirigh and KaramKaur, a couple of modest meav, 

Muslim personage. He was tried and was given the of Gidafiani, in the Sarigrur district in the Punjab 

choice of Islam or death. He preferred death At first he studied at the village gurdwara, but soon 
although his parents made mercy appeals to transferred himself to the seminary at Maujo close 
Zakaria Khan. He was tortured and then executed by. There, under the tutelage of Sant Jodh Singh 

on 29 January 1742. Haqiqat Rai’s body was he studied Sikh theology and Sikh texts and 

cremated near the mausoleum of Shah Biiaval, 3 practised Sikh music. Leaving Maujo at the age of 

km east of Lahore. A shrine was built on the site 21, Harchand Singh served as a granthi scripture- 

where he was cremated. Maharaja Rapjit Singh reader and custodian at the village gurdwara at 

had special reverence for Haqiqat Rai’s shrine and Kirori Kalari, moving the following year to 

sometimes called his darbars in its precincts. Laurigoval, a small town 16 km southwest of 

B.S. Sarigrur. There he raised a gurdwara in memory of 
HAQIQAT SINGH KANHAIYA (d. 1782), son of Bhai Mani Sirigh, who was a native offCaimbova! 
Baghel Sirigh, hailed from the village of Julka, village, then a ruined mound. In 1962, Harchand 

near Kahna in Lahore district. Haqiqat Sirigh was Sirigh was named Jathedar at Damdama Sahib 

in the service of Nawab Kapur Sirigh, on whose (Talvapdi Sabo) but he carried to the new station 

death he emerged as an independent chief and the word “Laurigoval” which had got permanently 

finally a leader of one section of the Kanhaiya suffixed to his name. In 1965, he became the 

chiefship, occupying Kalanaur, Kahngarh, presidentofthe Akali JathaofSarigrurdistrictand 

Adalatgayh, PathankoJ and many other villages, a member of the working committee of the 

In 1760, he destroyed Churiarivala and founded Shirmani Akali Dal. In the mid-term poll held in 

another village instead, named Sarigatpura and also 1969, he was elected, as a nominee of the Shiromarji 

the fort of Fatehgarh. In 1773, Jammu became a Akali Dal, to the Punjab Legislative Assembly. In 

tributary of Haqiqat Sirigh. He died in 1782. 1975 as the acting president ofthe Shiromaqi Akali 

S.S.B. Dal, he led the agitation against the national 
HARAPPA, a town in Montgomery (now Sahiwal) emergency. As the emergency was lifted in 1977, 
district of Pakistan, famous for its archaeological Hachand Sirigh retired from active politics, but 

finds pertaining to the pre-Aryan Indus Valley was recalled in 1980 to be president of the 

civilization, claimed a Sikh shrine Shiromani Akali Dal. 

commemoratingthevisltofGuruNanakwho once He led the party through days of militancy, 

stopped here on his way to Multan. Gurdwara Operation Blue Star and pogiom of Sikhs after the 

Nanaksar Patshahi I, as it was called, came into assassination of Indira Gandhi. Then he became a 

prominence after the opening of the Gariji Bar signatory to the Rajiv-Laurigoval accord. He was 
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dead by an unidentified young man on 20 
1985 at the gurdwara in Sherpur, not far 

2 Laurigoval. 


HARDINGE’S PROCLAMATION 

HARDEVl,RANI (d. 1839), a wife of Maharaja 
Ram it Singh who immolated herself on the pyre 
of her husband on 28 June 1839. 

S.S.B. 


MUCH AND SINGH RAI’S (1887-1954), 
^j| arlt h r °pist and Sikh reformist, was bom the 
miv son of Arjan Sirigb at the village of Sursirigh, 

■ i sar district of the Punjab. He learnt Urdu 
-d Punjabi at home and did not have any formal 
education. At the turn of the century, the family 
shifted to Lyalipur where he grew up a rich landlord. 
j_l e spearheaded a movement for the restoration of 
t; masonry of the wall of Gurdwara Rikabganj 
{j 91 3). To carry on his campaign, he launched 
from Lahore in 1914 an Urdu weekly, the Khalsa 
Akhbar. He also helped Master Sundar Singh 
Lyallpuri in sponsoring the Akali (Punjabi) in 
1920. In 1921, he officiated as president of the 
Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
during Baba Kharak Singh’s absence in jail. He 
represented Lyalipur (rural) constituency in the 
Punjab Legislative Council from 1923 to 1926. 

Harchand Singh died on 20 February 1954 at 
Kota in Rajasthan. 

Nj.S. 

HARCHARAN DAS (b. 1815), youngest of the five 
sons of Misr Ralia Ram, began his career as an 
assistant and rose to be a commandant in the Lahore 
Darbar. In 1848, he was appointed judge of Lahore 
and was then made an extra assistant commissioner 
which office he resigned in 1852. He resided at 
Amritsar and had a serai (inn) built at his own 
expense for public welfare between the city of 
Amritsar and Lahore. 

S.S.B. 

HARD AS, BABA (d. 1541), or Hari Das, the father 
of Guru Ram Das, was the son of Thakur Das, a 
Sodhi Khatri of Chuna Mandi in Lahore, and Mata 
Jasvanti. He was married to Anup Dei also called 
Daya Kaur, of Basarke, a village in present-day 
Amritsar district of the Punjab. The couple were of 
a religious turn of mind and were known for their 
pious living. Jetha (later Guru Ram Das), was bom 
to them on 24 September 1534. They had two more 
children, Hardial, a son andRamdasi, a daughter. 

P.s.P. 


HARDIAL, PANDIT (Pandit Ram Dial, according 
to Giani Gian Singh, Panth Prakash), family priest 
of the Bedi clan of Talvandi Rai Bhoi, was invited 
by Mahita Kalu to prepare the horoscope of his 
newborn son, the future GuruNanak, and foretold 
a great future for him. As Nanak entered his 
eleventh year, Pandit Hardial was invited by the 
family to invest him with the janeu which he is 
said to have declined to wear. 

Gn.S. 

HARD1NGE PAPERS, private and public 
correspondence and public despatches of Lord 
Hardinge, Governor General of India (1844-48), 
relating to the Punjab and the Sikhs. These papers 
are further categorized as (i) Hardinge Family 
Papers, Penshurst (Kent), (ii) Hardinge’s private 
correspondence with Lord Ellenborough from 
September 1844 to June 1846 in Ellenborough 
Papers; and (iii) Hardinge’s private correspondence 
with Sir John Hobhouse (June 1846 February 
1848). Besides these, official papers and despatches 
relative to the first Anglo- Sikh war were published 
in London in 1846. Hardinge’s public despatches 
and official correspondence relating to the Punjab 
affairs are contained in the Blue Books: XXI, 1846- 
Hostilities on the North Western Frontiers of India; 
and XLr, 1 Ml-Papers relating to the Articles of 
Agreement between the British Government and 
the Lahore Darbar. Hardinge Family Papers contain 
Hardinge’s letters to his wife and relations and 
friends in England. These repeat some of the 
common myths, about Anglo-Sikh relation. 

Hardinge’s private correspondence with Sir 
John Hobhouse, President of Board of Control, 
deals with the Peace Settlement after the Anglo- 
Sikh war and presents justification of his policy 
after the treaty of Bharoval. 

B J.H. 

HARDINGE’S PROCLAMATION to the chiefs of 
the protected cis-Sutlej states issued on 13 
December 1845, two days after the Sikh army had 
crossed the Sutlej, is a declaration of war against 
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the State of Lahore. Fear of possible repercussions 
in the cis-Sutlej Sikh states was responsible for 
this Proclamation which accuses the Sikh army of 
having invaded the British territories. The British 
government, it maintains, had observed faithfully 
the conditionspf the treaty of amity signed in 1809 
with Maharaja Rapj.it Singh, Active military' 
preparations at Lahore had necessitated the 
advance of the British troops towards the Sutlej to 
reinforce the frontier posts. However, the British 
were just providing misinformation to cover up 
their real intentions. The Proclamation also 
declared the possessions of Maharaja Duleep Singh 
on the left bank of the Sutlej confiscated and 
annexed to the British territories. The proclamation 
called upon the chiefs and the sardars in the 
protected territories to cooperate with the British 
government for the punishment of the “common 
enemy,” assuring them that the protecting power 
would promote their interests. 

B J.H. 

HARD INGE, SIR HENRY, Governor General of 
India, was bom on 30 March 1785, at Wrotham, 
Kent, England. He held several responsible 
positions .in England before he was made 
Governor- General in 1844. Like his predecessor, 
Lord Hardinge kept a watchful eye on 
developments in the Sikh kingdom. He continued 
military preparations, but resisted pressure from 
Whitehall for an early war with the Sikhs in order 
to give himself more time for preparations. 
Hardinge’s policy towards the Sikhs, particularly 
his peace settlement and his deal with Gulab Singh, 
were assailed by the Whig Opposition in 
Parliament. He had avoided annexation, rather 
favoured annexation without encumbrances. 

After the first Anglo-Sikh war, Hardinge was 
created Viscount and because Field Marshal of 
British army in 1855. He died on 24 September 
1856. 

BJ, H. 

HARD IT SINGH, BHAl (d. 1924), one of the 
martyrs of Jaito, was the son of Bhai Narairj Singh 
Gill of Kaleki, in Moga district. Early in his life 
Hardit Singh had served as a policeman in Kuala 
Lumpur military police for five years. He joined 


the jatha of Akali volunteers which stopped 
overnight of 'Rqjle. As the Jatha reached the 
outskirts of Jaito on 21 February 1924, the state 
authority opened fire on it. Bhai Hardit Singh 
hit in the head and fell down dead, 

HARDIT SINGH, MALIK (1894-1985°' 
administrator, diplomat and sportsman, was the 
second son of Sardar Bahadur Mohan Singh of 
Rawalpindi, now in Pakistan. Born on 23 
November 1894, Hardit Singh was coached 
privately at home until he was, at the age of 14 
sent to the U.K. where he joined Eastbourne Public 
School. He studied at Balliol college, Oxford 
(1912-15) and received his B.A. Honours degree 
in Modem History. He was among the very few 
Sikh boys who attended British schools and 
colleges with untrimmed hair and a turban. He had 
captained the cricket teams, both at his school and 
college. Hardit Sirigh joined the French Red Cross 
as an ambulance driver during the world war and 
in early 1917 was admitted to the Royal Flying 
Corps, (Royal Air Force) as a fighter pilot, the first 
ever Indian pilot to be commissioned. Malik Hardit 
Singh came back to India in 1919 and, he was 
married on 13 April to Parkash Kaur. In July 1919 
he returned with his bride to England, where he 
passed the Indian Civil Service examination. Back 
in India in January 1922, he started his new career 
as assistant commissioner of Sheikhupura district 
and held various responsible positions until his 
services were borrowed by Maharaja Yadavinder 
Sirigh of Pafiala in 1914. He served as the prime 
minister of Patiala (1944 to 1947). After 
Independence, Malik Hardit Sirigh was appointed 
free India’s first High Commissioner to Canada. 
During the two years in that post, he succeeded in 
having full citizenship rights granted to Indian 
settlers in Canada, most of whom were Punjabis, 
largely Sikhs. His next appointment was as India’s 
Ambassador to France where he served until his 
retirement in 1957. 

Hardit Singh died in Delhi. 

H.M. 

HARGANAN, village in Fatehgarh Sahib district, 
claims a historical shrine dedicated to Guru Gobind 
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•’eh who stayed here for some time before 
"'seeding to Ranvari, in the course of his journey 
Vom Kurukshetra to Anandpur in 1702-03. A Manji 

m . b was established to commemorate the Guru’s 

visit here. 

M.G.S. 

HARGOBIND, GURU (1595-1644), sixth in 
Spiritual descent from Guru Nanak, was bom the 
only son of Guru Arjan and Mata Gariga on Har 
vadi 7, 1652 Bk/19 June 1595 at Vadali, now 
called Vadali Guru, a village near Amritsar. As a 
child, he escaped several attempts on his life and 
grew up into a tall and handsome youth. He 
received his early education and training from Bhai 
Gurdas and Baba Buddha. The former taught him 
the religious texts and the latter the manly arts of 
swordsmanship and archery. Guru Arjan on Jeth 
vadi 25 1663 Bk/25 May 1606 nominated him his 
successor and sent him instruction “to ascend the 
throne fully armed, and have armed men, as many 
as you can, to accompany you.” The ceremonies 
of succession took place on 26 Har 1663 Bk/24 
June 1606 at the Aka! Takht, with two swords on 
his person, declaring one to be the symbol of the 
spiritual and the other that of his temporal 
investiture. Hukamnamas were issued to saiigats 
on Har vadi 2, 1663 Bk/12 June 1606 to come 
with offerings of arms and horses. Guru Hargobind 
maintained a retinue of fifty-two armed Sikhs. 
Many more came to offer him their services, and 
several of them were provided with horses and 
weapons. Manly sports became popular and bards 
were engaged to recite heroic poetry. The Guru 
combined with soldierly demeanour a 
compassionate disposition and carried out his 
spiritual office in keeping with the custom of his 
predecessors. 

Reports about the splendid style of Guru 
Hargobind led Emperor Jahangir to pass orders for 
his detention in the Fort of Gwalior. For how long 
he remained in the Fort cannot be stated with 
certainty. During his detention, Sikhs made trips 
to the city in batches to see him and, when 
disallowed to enter the Fort, they proffered 
obeisance from outside its walls and returned. As 
time came for Guru Hargobind to be released from 


the Fort, he came out on the condition that all 
other detenues were freed, too. He led fifty-two 
prisoners out of the Fort. This earned him the title 
Bandichhog (Liberator Benign). On release the 
Guru came to Amritsar: the town was illuminated 
to welcome him. Emperor Jahangir from now on 
continued to be conciliatory. He made over to him 
Chandu Shah, responsible for the execution of Guru 
Arjan. The Guru founded Sri Hargobindpur on the 
lands of Chandu Shah now made over to the Guru. 
However, the son Bhagvan Das who was killed in 
the skirmish and some others sought help from the 
Mughal faujdar of Jalandhar and fought against 
the Guru but were repulsed. Both these actions 
were fought in the vicinity of Ruhela, the first on 
28 Assu 1678 Bk/28 September 1621 and the 
second on 3 Kattak 1678 Bk/4 October 1621. At 
Sri Hargobindpur, the Guru built along with the 
dharamsaia a mosque for the Muslims. 

Further clashes with the Mughal authority 
broke out with the battle of Amritsar (14 April 
1634) - Lahiramear Mehraj (16 December 1634) 
and Kartarpur (26-27 April 1635). After the battle 
at Amritsar, the Guru left the town, this time taking 
with him the holy Granth Sahib seated in the 
Harimandar. The first long halt was at Darauli, near 
Moga. From there Guru Hargobind sent the Granth 
Sahib with the family to Kartarpur. He himself 
sojourned in the Malva, visiting his Sikhs. He 
finally retired to Kiratpur where he spent the 
remaining nine years of his life in peace, Kiratpur 
now became the centre of the Sikh faith. Sikhs 
came here from all parts to see the Guru. Guru 
Hargobind gave most of his time to religious 
devotions. Contact was maintained with smi gats 
in far-flung places, and old warriors like Bidhi 
Chand were sent out as preachers. 

Guru Hargobind travelled extensively in the 
Punjab and outside spreading the word of Guru 
Nanak. The journey to Kashmir was made in 1620 
in the company of Emperor Jahangir, and Srinagar, 
Baramula, Ufi and Punchh were among the places 
visited. Guru Hargobind, like all of his 
predecessors, lived a married life. He had six 
children - five sons and a daughter. Gurditta, Api 
Rai and the daughter Bibi Viro were bom to (Mata) 
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Damodari, Suraj Mall and A.tal Rai to Mata Marvahi 
and Tcgh Bahadur to (Mata) Nanaki. Two of his 
sons. Baba Gurditta and Atal Rai, died in his 
lifetime. 

Guru Hargobind passed away on Chet sudi5, 
1701 Bk/3 March 1644 at Kiratpur. 

F.S. 

HARlAN VELAN, GURDWARA, 11 km southeast 
of Hoshiarpur is dedicated to Guru Har Rai. 
According to local tradition. Guru Har Rai visited 
here in 1651 on his way to Kiratpur. One Baba 
Parjapat brought wild creepers ( velm in Punjabi) 
for the Guru’s horses. The Guru blessed him saying 
that his creepers will ever remain green ( hariari in 
Punjabi). A date palm tree with green creepers 
climbing up along it marks the spot where Guru 
Har Rai’s horse is believed to have been tethered 
and fed. There is another shrine close by in memory 
of Sikhs who died fighting the Gujjars and 
Ramghars who had robbed a sarigat 

M.G.S. 

HARl CHAND (d. 1688), ruler of the hil! state of 
Handur, modem Nalagarh, who took part as an ally 
of Raja Bhim Chand of Kahlur in the battle of 
Bharigapi, fought in 1688. He was killed in a 
combat with the Guru during the battle. 

S.S.B 

HARI CHAND, GHAT, of Bakalain Amritsar district 
of the Punjab, was the father-in- law of Guru 
Hargobind. On the day Guru Arjan, in deference to 
the wish of the sarigat, rejected Chandu Shah’s 
proposal for the betrothal of his daughter to his 
son, Hargobind, two Sikhs stood up to offer instead 
the hands of their daughters. One of them was Bhai 
Hari Chand, who entreated that the hand of his 
daughter, Nanaki, be accepted for the Guru’s son. 
Guru Arjan approved of the match and the marriage 
took place at Amritsar on 8 Vaisakh 1670 Bk/4 
April 1613. 

T.S. 

HARI DAS, a physician resident of Talvapdi Rai 
Bhoi (now Nankapa Sahib in Pakistan), the 
birthplace of Guru Nanak, Although Guru Nanak 
had from his early years been of a reflective nature 
and spiritual inclination, he was yet not quite 


HARIJAS G/t'l jV7’/y 

indifferent to worldly affairs. Once he grew e:,-- 
reticent and became absorbed in his own thoughts 
more than ever before. He mostly kept indoors and 
ate and drank but little for over three months. This 
made the family worried and Hari Das was sent fo r 
He began to feel the pulse of (Guru) Nanak to 
diagnose the malady. Guru Nanak told him that 
his sickness was not of the body, but of the heart 
(GG, 1279). 

Gn.S. 

HARI DAS, BHAI, along with Bhai Lalu and Bhai 
Bala, Vij Khatris, once visited Guru Arjan and 
requested to be initiated. The Guru advised them 
to shed pride, attachment and malice and not to 
think ill of others. 

T.S.. 

HARIDAS, BHAI, a Soini Khatri, was the 
superintendent of the State jail in Gwalior when 
Guru Hargobind was detained. Haridas treated him 
with great veneration and devotion. 

B.S. 

HARIJAS GRANTH, by Bhai Darbari, is a 
collection of verse, the first part (ff. 1-530) ofwhich 
is, in imitation of the Guru Granth Sahib, cast in 
rages, totalling thirty-four in number. Th e Granth, 
comprising 918 folios, was, according to internal 
evidence (f. 760), completed on Thursday, Je]th 
vadi\Z, 1860 Bk/20 May 1803, and is preserved 
in the Gurdwara Bhai Darbari at Vairoke, Bhai 
Darbari belonged to the Mina tradition and his 
Harijas Granth begins with the Sikh Mul Mantra, 
here recorded in a somewhat changed order. Then 
follows a hymn attributed to Mahala 7 or Nanak 
VII which here stands for Hariji Then there is a 
s/oka by Bhai Darbari. The first major composition, 
untitled, imitates Guru Nanak’s Japu and comprises 
like the latter 38 stanzas. Whereas the first part (ff. 
1530) of the Granth contains hymns in different 
metres, forms and ragas, the latter part (ff. 531- 
918) is not set in any raga and is titled Parchim 
Bhagatari Kiari, containing accounts of thirty 
saints. The Granth represents an amalgam of Sikh 
and Hindu tenets. The language of the Granth is a 
mixture of Punjabi and Sadh Bbakha; the script is 
Gurmukhi 

P.S.P. 
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Krwi soph i 

jIARUI SOI?HI(d. 1696), a great grandson of Guru 
Ram Das (1534-81) and head of the schismatic 
NllrjS sect from 1640 to 1696, was the second son 
Baba Manohar Das, better known as Sodhi 
, ;r.an (1581-1640). The exact date ofHariji’s 
birth is not known. After Guru Hargobind left 
tsar in 1635 and took up abode at Kiratpur, 
[he control of the sacred shrines in the town fell 
into the hands of this line of the family with Hariji 
retaining charge of them for several decades. 

Hariji like his father Sodhi Miharban, was a 
prolific writer. His known works are: Snkhmani 
Sahatisarnama (Paramarath), Goshtjari Miharvan 
JiKtati, andPothiHariji According to Seva Singh, 
Shahid Bilas Bhai Mani Singh, Sodhi Hariji died 
on 17 April 1696. 

K.K.B. 

MARI LAL, BHAI, and his brother, Bhai Krishan 
Lii, Brahmans of Kashi who, disregarding caste 
prejudice and pride, joined the Sikh faith in the 
time of Guru Arjan. It is said that Guru Arjan 
composed his s'lokas in Sahaskriti for their 
instruction. Both the brothers dedicated 
themselves to spreading the message o f Guru N anak 
in the region of Kashi (present Varanasi). 

T.S. 

HARIMANDAR (lit. the House of God; hari= God; 
mandar= temple, house), Golden Temple to the 
English-speaking world, is the Sikhs’ most famous 
sacred shrine. Also called Sri Darbar Sahib (the 
Exalted Holy Court), it lies in the heart of the city 
of Amritsar in the Punjab: the city in fact grew 
around it. Its basic architectural design was 
conceived by the Guru Arjan (1563-1606), setting 
the building with a door in each of the four 
directions signifying its accessibility to all 
irrespective of caste and creed. Its foundation was 
laid on 1 Magh 1645/25 December 1588 by Mian 
Mir on a request by Guru Arjan. Work on the holy 
tank of Amritsar had commenced in AD 1577 by 
Guru Arjan’s predecessor, Guru Ram Das (1534 
81), on a site which, according to some sources, 
was purchased during the time of Guru Amar Das 
(1479-1574), from the inhabitants of the nearby 
village Tung, and which, according to other 
sources, was a gift from the Mughal emperor Akbar 


(1542-1^05) to the latter Guru’s daughter, Bibi 
Bhani, married to Guru Ram Das. The habitation 
which developed around the tank first came to be 
known as Ramdaspur, after the name of Guru Ram 
Das, or simply as Chakk Guru (the Guru’s village). 
The tank was completed and lined by Guru Arjan, 
who also raised the structure, Harimandar, in the 
middle of it, Many Sikhs took a hand in excavating 
the tank and in raising the masonry in the middle 
of it. The completion of the temple was 
consummated with the installation in it, on 
Bhadori sudi 1, 1661 Bk/16 August 1604, of the 
Holy Scripture, the Adi Granth. Bhai Buddha was 
named the first granthior officiant, Guru Arjan set 
the daily routine and liturgy, which are operative 
till today. Kirtan or singing of scriptural hymns 
goes on the whole day and through the best part of 
the night. The Holy Book is then reverently 
escorted from the premises amid the chanting of 
the holy hymns to Ko.tha Sahib at Guru Ka Mahal, 
the Guru’s chamber. The custom continued until 
the Holy Book came to be installed at Akal Bunga, 
the edifice raised over the Akal Takht. The Holy 
Book is ushered back into the Harimandar early 
next morning. The interval between is utilized for 
cleaning the premises and washing and scrubbing 
the floor. 

The control of the Harimandar passed into the 
hands of the schismatic Minas after Guru 
Hargobind went in 1635 to settle at Kiratpur. 
However, Guru Gobind Singh, soon after 1699, 
sent Bhai Mani Singh (d. 1737) accompanied by 
five Sikhs, to take charge of the Harimandar. Bhai 
Mani Singh remained the custodian throughout 
the rest of his life except for a brief interval spent 
in Delhi in the service of Mata Sundari 

Harimandar being the source of Sikh life and 
faith, remained the main target by the Mughal 
rulers and Afghan invaders during the eighteenth 
century. The Sikhs thronged here on the Divali 
and Vaisakhi days. At the Divali of 1723, the holy 
premises sawa conflict between the factions of the 
Sikhs, Tatt Khalsa. the puritans, and Bandais, who 
claimed Banda Singh to be their mentor. 

The Harimandar regained the bustle and giory 
of the days of Guru Hargobind as Zakariya Khan, 
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the Mughal governor of Lahore, made peace with 
them in 1733, thus opening the way for them to 
come out of their hiding and station themselves at 
Amritsar. With the abrogation of the accord in 
1735, Sikhs were again_driven back into their 
former haunts. Bhai Mani Singh, custodian of the 
shrine, was captured and executed in 1737. 
Amritsar was occupied. Masse Khan, who was 
appointed kotwal or police commissioner of the 
town, befouled the sarovar and converted the 
Harimandar into an asylum for his dancing girls. 
To avenge the sacrilege, two Sikhs, Bhai Matab 
Singh and Sukha Singh, killed Masse Khan. (11 
August 1740). In 1746, Lakhpat Rai, a Lahore 
official, had the pool surrounding the Harimandar 
levelled up with sand. Which the Sikhs got the 
chance of clearing three years later. In 1757, the 
Afghan invader Ahmad Shah Durrani, returning 
from Delhi with his spoils, attacked Amritsar, 
desecrated the Harimandar and defiled the tank. 
Sikhs wrested control of the shrine as Baba Dip 
Singh of the Shahid misl led a band of warriors 
into Amritsar, himself falling fighting valiantly 
(11 November 1757), and had the holy tank 
cleaned by Afghan soldiers captured during their 
campaign. In 1762, during his sixth invasion of 
India, Ahmad Shah blew up the Harimandar with 
gunpowder. The Sikhs, however, rallied to return 
to Amritsar and celebrated there the festival of 
Divali a few months later. After the conquest of 
Sirhind in January 1764, Jassa Singh Ahluvalia, 
commander of Dal Khalsa, gave a call for 
collecting funds for the reconstruction of the 
Harimandar, Money so raised was deposited with 
the bankers of Amritsar, and Bhai Des Raj of 
Sursirigh was entrusted with the supervision of the 
work and given a special seal, Guru di Mohar, to 
collect more funds. Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh of the 
village of Lil, and his small band of 30 Sikhs 
stationed at Akal Buriga challenged the Durrani 
(1 December 1764) marching down unchecked 
during his seventh invasion. Bhai Gurbakhsh 
Singh and his comrades in arms fought gallantly 
and fell to a man. 

With Ahmad Shah getting exhausted and 
Delhi government getting weak, Sikh mis! leaders 


h ARIMaNda(, 

started occupying territory and ruling within thei 
domains as autonomous chiefs, Amritsar and th 
Holy Harimandar remaining their contra ■ 
rendezvous and cherished place of pilgrimage 
Several misl chiefs made endowments in land f, 
the maintenance of the shrine and of the Guru Ka 
Larigar attached to it. They also constructed 
around the tank their buiigasox rest houses to stay- 
in during their visits to the Harimandar. Some 
the bungas became in due course the centres 
religious and secular instruction. The 
reconstruction of the Harimandar, the causew 
and Darshani Deorhi, the main gateway, w 
completed by 1776 and the renovation of the 
terrace around the pool by 1784. 

Harimandar assumed its present appearance 
during the reign of Maharaja Rapjit Singh (1780- 
1839). While its basic design barring minor 
alterations and architectural embellishments 
remained the same as before, decorative art work 
on the walls and ceiling was carried out during 
this period. The source of its architecture cannot 
be related to any particular prototype, its elements 
lying in different contemporary or preceding 
architectural 'practices prevalent in the country'. 
Broadly speaking, it may be called a mixture of 
the Mughal and Rajput models. The main 
building, a 12.25 metre square two-storeyed 
domed edifice, stands on a 19.7 metre square 
platform in the middle of the almost square 
amritsarox amrit saro var (the Pool of Nectar), 154.5 
X 148.5 metre in expanse and 5.1 metre deep, and 
connected to northwestern bank, by a 60-metre 
causeway bridge ending at a magnificent gateway 
called Darshapi Deorhi On the opposite side is 
added to the square sanctum sanctorum a hall 
hexagonal appendage sheltering - Har ki Pauri 
holy steps, a flight of steps leading to the waters oi 
the tank. 

The total ground plan of the Harimandar ii 
thus a hexa-square. This leaves a 3.7 metre widi 
circumambulatory passage, uncovered on three 
sides and running through the semi-hexagona 
appendage on the fourth. The building is divide! 
into two floors. The ground floor has a centra 
square where the Guru Granth Sahib is seated. Th| 
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- St floor is formed by an all round gallery 

ading over the space between the inner square 

the outer walls and approached by stairs built 
’ either side of the back opening leading to Har 
jj p aur { While the facade on the ground floor is 
| inet j with white marble worked with richly 
decorated panels and pilasters, the whole exterior 
above it is covered with gilded plates of copper 
conferring upon the edifice the popular name of 
jj eri Temple. The four door openings at the 
ground floor have multifoil arches, their shutters 
covered with gold leafed copper sheets bearing 
beautiful embossed designs of flowers and birds 
and scenic motifs. The first floor facade is 
punctuated by numerous windows, some plain 
rectangles marked off by pilasters and top arches, 
others in the form of balconies thrown out on 
carved brackets. An all-round wide awning at the 
roof level separates the decorated masonry on the 
top from the floors below. 

The beauty of the interior is bewitching. Its 
richly ornamented floral designs, either painted in 
tempera, embossed in metal or inset in marble are 
a warm expression of the intense religious emotion 
of the Sikh faith captured in visual designs. 
Arabesques with floral designs in fine filigree and 
enamel work decorate the walls and the ceiling of 
the central hall. Its arches are ornamented with 
verses from the Guru Granth Sahib reproduced in 
letters of gold. Hundreds of frescoes depicting 
floral patterns interspersed with animal motifs also 
decorate the walls. Walls along the stairs abound 
in some rare murals. 

The marbled causeway is a bridge 60 metre 
long and 6.36 metres wide having 52 large and 
small spans called svargdvaris (lit. doors of 
heaven). Darshani Deophi at the end of the bridge 
is built within the sarovar. It is a two-storeyed 
building divided by the pathway to the 
Harimandar into two wings, identical in 
architectural design though with slightly differing 
measurements. The heavy portal, 3x2.4 metres, of 
15 centimetres thick shisham (Dalbergia sissoo) 
wood is covered with silver sheets ornamented with 
panels inlaid with artistic ivory work. Above the 
gate on either facade is a projected balcony, and 
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above it is a bukbarcha (a rectangular kiosk with 
an elongated dome). 

The composite management of the Darbar 
Sahib (the Harimandar and the related shrines) by 
the tnisl chiefs was taken over by Maharaja Rarjjit 
Singh who claimed exclusive right to ‘serve’ and 
manage it. The importance of the Harimandar in 
the religious and political life of the Punjab was 
not lost on the British, who upon their conquest of 
the Punjab in 1849 assumed the control of the 
Darbar Sahib. They appointed their own men to 
manage it, and tried to control it, directly or 
indirectly. This arrangement continued until the 
Gurdwaras Act of 1925, bestowed the 
responsibility of its management on the Shiromapi 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 

U.K. 

HARIPURA, an old village in Firozpur district of 
the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Nanak and Guru 
Gobind Singh. A deep pool of water in the village 
was an ancient place of pilgrimage known as Bad 
Tirath. Guru Nanak visited it during his travels in 
the region. So did Guru Gobind Singh in 1706 
soon after the battle ofMuktsar. Gurdwara Charan 
Pak Patshahi I on the bank of the Bad Tirath was 
established in 1876. 

M.G.S 

H ARI RAM GUPTA, DR (1902-1992), teacher and 
historian, with Sikhs in the eighteenth century 
Punjab as his major theme in the exploration of 
which he spent a lifetime filled with unsparing 
labour. He was born in 1902 at Bhureval in 
Naraipgajt tahsll of Ambala district. He received 
his early education in rural schools and took his 
Master’s degree from Lahore. He began his carreer 
as Lecturer in History at the Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, but soon shifted to the University 
College at Hoshiarpur where he was professor and 
head of the department of history and Dean, 
University Instruction, from 1960 onwards. After 
his retirement in 1963, he served the Dev Samaj 
College for Women, Firozpur, as head of the 
postgraduate department of history for 14 years 
before he finally retired and shifted to Delhi. 
Meanwhile, he had been awarded a Ph.D. degree 
in 1937 for his thesis on the Evolution of Sikh 
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Confederacies, the first doctoral degree in history 
awarded by the Panjab University, Lahore. In 1944, 
he was awarded a D. Litt. He was working on his 
monumental six-volume history of the Sikhs of 
which he was able to complete four. The fifth was 
in print when the end came in Delhi on 28 March 
1992. He had authored several other books also. 
As a man Dr Hari Ram Gupta was a model of 
simplicity. He received honours from several 
institutions for his contribution to Sikh history. 

M.G.S. 

HARl SINGH, a native of Pandora, one of a number 
of villages of that name, in Amritsar district and a 
companion of Bhai Maharaj Singh after the first 
Anglo-Sikh war. He was with Maharaj Singh 
throughout the second Sikh war. In the latter half 
of 1849, he was sent to Ambala to work against the 
Brisith rule. 

M.L.A. 

HARl SINGH, BHAI (1889-1921), one of the 
Nankana Sahib martyrs, was bom at Pandora 
Nijjharan in Jalandhar district in November 1889, 
the son of Bhai Seva Singh. In 1897, the family 
migrated to the Chenab colony in the Lyallpur 
district. Hari Singh enlisted in the 36th Sikh 
Battalion where he took the Khalsa pahul and 
fought in the World War, 1914-18. A bullet wound 
tore apart his foot, and he was discharged. He joined 
the jatha of Bhai Lachhmap Singh of Dharovali 
and attained martyrdom inside Gurdwara Janam 
Asthan, Nankana Sahib, on 20 February 1921. 

G.S.G 

HARl SINGH, BHAI (1897-1921), one of the 
martyrs of Nankana Sahib, was the son of Bhai 
Kanhaiya Sirigh of Chakk No 10, Thothiaii in 
Sheikhupura district, now in Pakistan. He attended 
the village primary school and learnt to read 
scripture and sing hymns and ballads. Hari Sirigh 
enlisted in the army and served for some time in 
27th Punjab (later 3/15 Punjab Regiment), and 
got his discharge in 1918. He received the Khalsa 
pahul, and set up, along with Nand Sirigh, a 
platform for preaching the Sirigh Sabha creed. He 
joined the Akali ranks and volunteered his services 
during the Gurdwara Rikabgarij agitation. He 
attained martyrdom on 20 February 1921 at 


HARI SINGH KAHARiniRj ? , r , 

Nankana Sahib. 

HARI SINGH BHANGf (d. 1765), nephew ^ 
adopted son of Bhuma Sirigh was the founde 0 f 
the Bharigi, misl or chiefship. Hari Sirigh recljl 
Khalsa initiaton at the hands of Baba Dip Singh 
Shahid. In 1748, Hari Sirigh was acknowledged 
head of the Bharigi clan as well as leader of A, 
Tampa Dal. He vastly increased the power and 
influence of the Bharigi misl. He created an army 
of20,000 dashing youths, captured Panjvar in the 
Tarn Taran parganah and established his 
headquarters first at Sohal and then at Gilval] 
(Amritsar district). Lastly, he set himself up at 
Amritsar where he established a residential area 
with a market known as Katra Hari Sirigh, and 
started constructing a fort called Qila Bhariglari. 
Hari Sirigh constantly harassed the Afghan 
invader, Ahmad Shah during his invasions into 
India. Hari Sirigh attacked Khwaja Sayyid Ka Kot 
(1762), sacked the Afghan stronghold of Kasur 
(1763) and ravaged Bahawalpur and Multan 
(1764). Crossing the River Indus, he realized 
tribute from some Baluchi chiefs and reduced 
Jharig, Chiniot and Sialkot. When Baba Ala Sirigh 
of Patiala submitted to the authority of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani in March 1765, theTarupa Dal under 
Hari Sirigh marched upon Patiala to chastise him. 
Hari Sirigh was killed in this campaign. 

S.S.B. 

HARl SINGH KAHARPURl, SANT (1888-1973), 
Sikh saint and preacher bom at Jiao (Hoshiarpitr 
distict), was the youngest of the three sons of Avtar 
Sirigh. He received instruction in religious texts 
from Sant Dalip Sirigh of DomelL In 1904, he 
enlisted in the 25th Punjab Battalion as a sepoy. 
Under the influence of Sant Hamam Sirigh of his 
village who was also then serving in the army, his 
native religious inclination asserted itself. He 
resigned from the army on 31 March 1909, and for 
the next four years served in Guru Ka Larigar at the 
(fera of Sant Karam Sirigh of Hoti Mardan. He 
returned to the Punjab in 1913 and established, on 
the bank of a cho or seasonal rivulet, near Kaharpur 
village in Hoshiarpur district, his own <fera, where 
he preached and ran a Guru Ka Larigar. He had 
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, V>sa schools established in some villages, 
I ffr va ted some gurdwaras and built dhammsilas. 
lie died on 18 November 1973. 

G.S.P. 

IIARI SINGH NALVA_( 1791-1837), celebrated 
nera l 0 f Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was bom in April 
^ 791 , at Gujrariwala, now in Pakistan, to Gurdial 
; h an Uppal Sikh and a dcraddr in the 
Sukkarchakkla misl. The family originally came 
from Majltha, near Amritsar. His grandfather, 
llardas Singh, had been killed fighting against 
id Shah Durrani in 1762. His father, Gurdial 
, L : i, had taken part in many of the campaigns of 
the Sukkarchakkias. 

Hart Singh was hardly 7 years of age when his 
lather died, and he leamt Punjabi and Persian and 
trained in the manly arts of riding, musketry and 
swordsmanship at his maternal village in 1805, 
Harl Singh participated in a recruitment test for 
sendee in the Sikh army and so impressed Maharaja 
Rarylt Sirigh with his skill at various drills that he 
was given appointment as a personal attendant. 
Soon he received the commission with a command 
of 800 horse and foot. This rapid promotion was 
owed to an incident in which he had cloven with 
sword the head of a tiger which had seized him. 
From that day he came to be known as Baghmar, 
the tiger killer, and earned the title of Nalva. 

Hari Singh was commander of a regiment at 
the time of the Maharajd’s final attack on Kasur 
(1807). In the years 1809-IOhe participated in the 
Sialkot, Sahival and Khushab expeditions and in 
four(1810,1816,1817 and 1818) ofRapjit Singh’s 
seven campaigns against Multan. He fought in 
the battle of At.tock in 1813 and in Kashmir in 
1814 and 1819. In 1820, Hari Sirigh was appointed 
governor of Kashmir. He restored order in the 
turbulent areas, and reorganized civil 
administration. Construction of forts at Up and 
Muzaffarabad and gurdwards at Matan and 
Baramula was undertaken and work was started on 
laying out a spacious garden on the bank of the 
River Jehlum, Hari Sirigh stuck coin known as the 
! - i Sirighi rupee which remained in circulation 
in the valley till the closing years of the nineteenth 
century. In 1822, he was assigned to Hazara where 


HARKISHAN SINGH, BAWA 

he remained for fifteen years and settled the 
disturbed area. In 1834, he took Peshawar and 
annexed it to the Sikh dominions. Two years later, 
he built a fort at Jamrud, at the mouth of the Khaibar 
Pass, and sealed it once for all for invaders from 
the northwest. On 30 April 1837, as he was locked 
in a grave battle against the Afghans under Akbar 
Khan. Hari Sirigh received four gun wounds, and 
two sabre cuts across his breast. He continued to 
issue orders as before, until he received a gunshot 
wound in the side. He mustered his failing strength 
for the last time and managed to ride up to his field 
tent, from where he was taken to the fort. Here the 
same evening the great general passed away. His 
last instructions were that his death should not be 
made public until the arrival of the Maharaja’s 
relief column. 

Ar.S.S. 

HARKISHAN DAS, a purohit or family priest of 
Maharaja Duleep Sirigh, who in 1883 went on a 
visit to the king in England. 

K.S.T. 

HARKISHAN SINGH, BAWA (1892-1978), 
educationist, and intellectual, was bom at Hera 
Isma’il Khan on 26 July 1892, the son of Bawa 
Dasaundha Sirigh, After taking his Master’s degree 
in English literature from Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, in 1912, he joined the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar, as a lecturer in English. Later, 
he had a long spell at Khalsa College, Gujrariwala, 
where he remained Principal for many a long year. 
He was among the pioneers of the Gurdwara 
Reform movement. He attended the divan of the 
Khalsa Baradari in Jalliarivala Bagh, Amritsar, on 
12 October 1920, and accompanied the group to 
the Harimandar and the Akal Takht, which event 
ushered in the reform movement. He was one of 
the 9-member provisional committee for the 
management of the Gurdwaras. The Sikhs formed 
on 15 November 1920 their own 175-member 
Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. Its 
first meeting was held on 12 December 1920. Bawa 
Harkishan Sirigh was one of the Panj Piare who on 
this occasion checked on the religious claims of 
those present. Bawa Harkishan Sirigh took an 
active part in the Guru Ka Bagh and Jaito agitations. 
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He was one of the committee set up in march 1927 
to formulate the Sikh Rahit Maryada, i.e. code of 
conduct for the Sikhs. He kept himself aloof from 
the internal acrimonious wranglings among the 
Sikh groups, and along with some other Sikh 
leaders formed a society, Gur Sevak Sabha, in 
December 1933 to work for amity. 

Bawa Harkishan Sirigh himself had no 
political ambitions nor had he ever sought any 
official position. He was of a shy and retiring nature. 
However, during the Punjabi Suba agitation of 
1955, he was co-opted a member of the Sbiromapi 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and, during the 
arrest of Master Tara Sirigh (May-July 1955), 
elected its president. He remained till the end the 
adviser and counsellor of the Sikh Panth. At all 
crucial moments and on all crucial issues, his 
advice was avidly sought. Positions of honour and 
dignity came to him unasked. In 1960, he was 
nominated a member of the prestigious Punjabi 
University Commission, but he did not take part 
in any of the meetings of the Commission. 

Bawa Harkishan Sirigh died on 20 August 
1978 at the Military Hospital, Delhi Cantt, 

M.G.S. 

HAR KRISHAN, GURU (1656-1664), the eighth 
Guru of the Sikh faith, was the younger son of 
Guru Har Rai (1630-61) and Mata Sulakkhapi. He 
was bom on 7 July 1656 at Kiratpur and took over 
the spiritual office upon the death of his father on 
6 October 1661, Guru Har Krishan had a rare ability 
in explaining passages from the Holy Granth, and 
he delighted the hearts of his disciples by his 
commentaries. On a complaint from Ram Rai, his 
elder brother, the Emperor summoned the young 
Guru to Delhi through Raja Jai Sirigh of Amber. 
Accompanied by his grandmother, and mother, 
Guru Har Krishan left for Delhi. Along the way, he 
instructed the disciples who came to call on him. 

According to Guru kiari Sakhian , Guru Har 
Krishan visited the Emperor’s court on Chet suck 
Naumi 172113k/25 March 1664. The Emperor had 
planned a trial to test the Guru’s spirituality and 
when convinced asked him to perform a miracle 
which the Guru refused. Smallpox was then raging 


harnam kaur, Biti] 

in Delhi as an epidemic. Guru Har Krishan • 
out to tend the sick. Soon he was himself afflu 
with the disease which ravaged his tender bodv 
and he passed away on 30 March 1664, indicate 
that the next Guru would be found in the town of 
Bakala. 

B.S.A 

HARLAN, JOSIAH (1799-1871), adventurer and 
medical practitioner who served the British, the 
Sikhs and the Afghans, was bom in Philadelphia 
U.S.A. At the age of 24, he arrived at Calcutta 
was employed by the East India Company, He left 
the job to proceed toward Punjab. At Ludhiana, he 
met Shah Shuja who engaged him as his secret 
agent and despatched him to Kabul to stir up a 
revolt in Afghanistan. Then he came to Lahore to 
take up service under Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh on 
an oath of fealty in the name of Christ. He also 
promised, in writing, to serve the Maharaja 
honestly all his life and fight against his enemies. 
He also volunteered to keep supplying news about 
the British as well as about the Afghans. Maharaja 
Rapjit Sirigh appointed him governor of the 
provinces of Jasrota and Nurpur. In 1832, he 
became governor ofGujrat. Harlan, however, could 
not retain Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh’s favour for long. 
He was summoned to attend on the Maharaja when 
he had an attack of paralysis of the tongue. Harlan, 
showed greed and unethical medical behaviour 
and was deported. 

Gl.s. 

HARNAM KAUR, BIbI (1882-1906), a pioneer in 
the field of women’s education, was bom on 10 
April 1882 (father: Bhagvan Das; mother: Ram 
Dei) at Chand Purana (Firozpur district). Her own 
original name was Jiuni She laeamt to read Punjabi 
at home and joined the local Arya Pajhshala and 
leamt Hindi. She joined the Kanya Pajhshala (Girls 
School) on 5 November 1892 both to teach and to 
learn. She was married to Takht Sirigh on 11 
October 1893 and received the new name of 
Harnam Kaur when she was administered on 15 
July 1901 pihulor the rites of the Khalsa. 

The couple opened in 1905 a boarding school 
for girls at Firozpur, Sikh Kanya Maha Vidyala. 
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.; N 1 SINGH, BHAI 

, t , s j devout Sikh and made all efforts to 
thSikh tenets. She died on 1 October 1906. 

Hn.S. 

HARNAM SftiGB, BABA (d. 1927), an ascetic 
Hm widely respected in the southern districts of 
n j a b, was bom the son of Bir Singh of 
I in Kapurthala district. His original name 
.- Nihal Singh. Leaving his home at the age of 
met a Nirmala scholar, Sant Ram Singh, 
--der whom he learnt to read the Sikh scripture 
" j _ stu died Sanskrit texts. It was his wont to recite 
.r, j apu i o 1 times a day. Impressed by his devotion 
., „ { m , Sant Ram Singh renamed him Hamam (lit. 

■ ,j’s Name) Singh. Spending several years in 
meditation at Amritsar, Hamam Singh roamed 
"bout in the Doaba and Malva countries. Around 

■ s o| he settled at Bhuchcho Kalari, in Bathipda 
district, where he died on Poh vadi 9,1984 Bk/18 
December 1927. 

G.S.G. 

HARNAM SINGH, BHAI (1897-1921), son of 
IMi Sundar Singh, was among those who fell 
martyrs atNankana Sahib on 20 February 1921. 
Hamam Singh was hardly five years old when the 
family migrated to and permanently settled as 
drapers at Shahkot, an upcoming market town in 
Sheikhupura district. In 1914 he received the vows 
of the Khalsa and got up a preaching outfit 
comprising, besides himself, his younger brothers, 
llachan Singh and Dalip Singh, and went around 
.^preadin g the Sirigh Sabha ideology. He 
participated in liberation of several gurdwaras, and 
was one of the jatha that went to Nankapa Sahib 
where he was martyred. 

G.S.G. 

HARNAM SINGH, BHAl (1901-1921), one of the 
Nankana Sahib martyrs, belonged to Chakk No. 
38 Nizampur Deva Sirighvala, in Sheikhupura 
district, which contributed the maximum number 
of volunteers (15) from any single village to the 
corps of martyrs led by Bhai Lachhman Sirigh 
Oharovali for the liberation of Gurdwara Janam 
Asthan. Bhai Hamam Sirigh was bom on 20 
November 1901, the youngest son of Ishar Sirigh. 
His presence at the reformists’ divan held at 
! vali on 1-3 October 1920 proved a turning 


point in his life and he plunged himself into the 
Gurdwaras Reform movement with all his energy. 
He was one of the jatha killed to a man at Nankana 
Sahib on 20 February 1921. 

G.S.G 

HARNAM SINGH TUNDILAJ (1882-1962), a 
Ghadr revolutionary, was bom, in March 1882, 
the son of Gurdit Sirigh a fanner of modest means, 
of Kotla Naudh Sirigh, in Hoshiarpur district. He 
learnt to read Gurmukhi in the village dharamsala 
and then joined the Indian army. On 12 July 1906, 
he emigrated to Canada and thence to the United 
States of America in December 1909. There he 
became one of those who formed in 1912 
Hindustani Workers of the Pacific Coast later 
renamed Hindi Association of the Pacific Coast 
but popularly known as the Ghadr Party. He was 
elected secretary of the local branch (March 1913) 
and made a member of the central executive 
(December 1913). He became editor of the Ghadr 
in 1914. 

The programme of the Ghadr Party was 
directed towards a planned rebellion in India. 
While Udham Sirigh Kasel started imparting 
military training to party volunteers and Kartar 
Sirigh Sarabha went to the eastern coast to train as 
a flier-cum-aircraft mechanic, Hamam Sirigh leamt 
bomb-making from an American friend. During an 
experiment, on 5 July 1914, his left hand was 
blown off as a result of which his left arm had to be 
amputated well above the wrist. He was given by 
his comrades the new name of Jug^laj the armless 
Lord. Upon the outbreak of World War, the Ghadr 
Party directed its members and sympathizers to 
return to India forthwith. Hamam Sirigh reached 
Punjab on 24 December 1914. Disguised as a holy 
man in ochre robes, he roamed the Doaba villages 
preaching the message of Ghadr. He also contacted, 
at the behest of the party, troops in Rawalpindi, 
Bannu, Nowsheraand Peshawar cantonments. The 
plan for a mili tary and general rising on 21 February 
1915, later advanced to 19 February 1915, having 
failed, Hamam Sirigh Tupdilat along with Kartar 
Sirigh Sarabha and Jagat Sirigh of Sursirigh 
escaped to the North-West Frontier Province to 
seek temporary refuge in Afghanistan and plan 
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HARPALPUR 

afresh. But receiving no support from that 
government, they returned on 2 March 1915, to 
Shahpur where their host betrayed them to police. 
They were sent to Lahore Central jail and tried in 
what is known as the First Lahore Conspiracy case. 
Hamam Singh Tupdilat was one of the twenty- 
four sentenced to death with forfeiture of property: 
his death penality was however changed to life- 
imprisonment, and on 15 September 1930, he was 
released on medical grounds. He served another 
term in jail from 1941 to 1945. During 1947 riots, 
he helped Muslim residents of his village and the 
surrounding area to evacuate to refugee camps. He 
died on 18 September 1962 after a brief illness. 

Hamam Singh was a revolutionary poet and a 
writer of prose of considerable merit. Three 
collections of his poems and some books in prose 
have been published, 

G.S.Mr. 

HARPALPUR, a village in Patiala district has a 
historical shrine called Gurdwara Sri Manji Sahib 
Patshahi IX, dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur who, 
accordig to local tradition, visited the site on Magh 
sudi 7, 1731 Bk/23 January 1675. 

M.G.s. 

HAR RAI, GURU (1630-1661), the seventh Guru 
of the Sikh faith, was the son of Baba Gurditta and 
grandson of Guru Hargobind. He was bom on 16 
January 1630 at Kiratpur, (Ropap district). In 1640, 
he was married to Sulakkhani, daughter of Daya 
Ram of Uttar Pradesh, He was gentle by nature and 
had a devout temperament. He was Guru 
Hargobind’s favourite grandchild, and he had been 
given the name of Har Rai by the Guru himself. 
Guru Hargobind nominated him as his successor 
and consecrated him Guru before his death on 3 
March 1644. Guru Har Rai was attended by 2,200 
armed followers, but no further conflict with the 
ruling power occurred. He established three 
important preaching missions called bakhshishes 
and himself travelled extensively for the spread of 
GuriiNanak’s teaching. Kiratpur was GuruHarRai’s 
permanent seat. Here disciples and visitors came 
to seek blessings and instruction. The Guru did 
not compose any hymns of his own, but quoted 
those of his predecessors in his discourses. Guru 


HARSA SINGH, GENErJ 
Har Rai was at Goindval when Dara Shukoh 
apparent to the Mughal throne, entered the p^-1' 
fleeing after his defeat in the battle of Sain 
on 29 May 1658. He called on Guru Har Rgj 3 
sought his blessing. Sikh tradition alsorecalls'hoi 
Dara Shukoh had once been cured of a seriouj 
malady with herbs sent to him by the Guru. 

Guru Har Rai travelled up to Kashmir to prea c |j 
his message. The Vaisakhi of 1660 was celebrate 
at Sialkot in the home of N and Lai Puri, grand fathfl 
of Haqiqat Rai, the martyr, before proceeding 
further. Guru Har Rai arrived at Srinagar, ' 
Martapd. on 19 May 1660 , and visited MotaTaqa 

the village to which his disciple, Makkhaij Sh3I 
belonged. On his way back, he stopped at Akhnu- 
and Jammu, 

Dara Shukoh’s meeting with Guru Har Rai waj 
misrepresented to Emperor Auraiigzib whn 
summoned the Guru to Delhi. The Guru sent hi: 
elder son, Ram Rai, who, in order to please th< 
Emperor, deliberately misread one of the lines from 
the (Guru) Granth Sahib, Ram Rai wa, 
anathematized for altering Guru Nanak’s utterance 
The Guru anointed his younger son, Har Krishan 
to be his successor before he passed away a 
Kiratpur on 6 October 1661. 

Bj 

HAR RAIPUR, near Bathipda, is sacred to Gun 
Har Rai, who once stopped here during his traveli 
across the Malva region. The old name of the 
village, still current in popular usage, was Bhokhr: 
Jt was changed during the late 1960's to Har Raipui 
in honour of Guru Har Rai. Guru Gobind Singh ii 
also said to have visited Bhokhri 

M.G.S 

HARS ARAN DAS was newswriter of the British 
government at the Sikh capital of Lahore who sen 
his reports to the political agent at Ludhiana. Hit 
despatches cover the period of political turmoil,! 
November 1840 to 15 September 1843, He refer: 
to the differences that arose between the Sikt 
Darbar and the British government. 

B.S.N 

HARSA SINGH, GENERAL, son of Sham Singh 
was a soldier in the Khalsa army, and commandet 
one of the regiments of the French brigade. He hat 
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jj,; rank of general under Maharaja Sber Singh. In 
" he fought on the side of Diwan Mul Raj at 
| U ltin. He was deprived of his jagirs by the British 
ftjr the Punjab was annexed in 1849. During the 
(.jflg of 1857, he enlisted in the 11th Bengal 
dancers as a Risaldar. He retired in 1860 with the 
•j'tle of Sardar. He died at Amritsar in 1887. 

S.S.B. 

haRS UKH RAI, GENERAL, son of Gurdit Singh, 
wrv ed in various civil and military positions in 
die Lahore Darbar. When Jawahar Singh became 
prime minister in 1844, he dismissed Harsukh Rai 
j'rom service and confiscated his jagirs for his 
.... kd involvement in intrigues against him. Raja 
Lai Singh again created him a general in the army, 
tin the annexation of the Punjab, Harsukh Rai was 
appointed by the British a Tahsildar. He died at 
Amritsar in 1867. 

S.S.B. 

HASANPUR-QABULPUR, twin villages separated 
•/by a narrow lane, in Pa.tiala district, aresacred 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh. 
The latter is said to have come here in 1670, and 
the former in 1672-74. 

M.G.S. 

HASSU, BHAl, a blacksmith, was a devotee of Guru 
Nanak. He and Bhai Sihari, a washerman, 
accompanied the Guru during his travel through 
Kashmir. They reduced to writing hymns uttered 
by Guru Nanak during this journey. 

Gn.S. 

HATH1 SINGH (d. 1783) was the son of Ajit Singh, 
adopted son of Guru Gobind Singh’s widow Mata 
Sundari. Like his father, Hathi Singh also became 
a pretender to guruship and was discarded by Mata 
Sundari Later on he established a sahgat of his 
own at Burhanpur where he died issueless in 1783. 

Gn.S. 

HATHUR, village in Ludhiana district, has a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Chhevih Patshahi, 
commemorating the visit in 1634-35 of Guru 
Hargobind. 

J B S 

HATHU SINGH, of Kahna Kachha, (Lahore 
district) was an 18th Sikh warrior. Once against 
Ahmad Shah, took him prisoner, had him cast amid 


HAYATKHAN 

two elephants facing each other. As the animals 
and got his body split into two. 

M.G.S. 

HAUMAI is a term which recurs frequently in the 
Guru Granth Sahib: literally, it means ‘I am’, 
implying egoism reckoned as a spiritual and moral 
disease. It is, says Guru Amar Das, a filth which 
clings to man, a polluting presence which torments 
its victims while resisting all attempts on their part 
to wash it away (GG, 39). It would not let its victims 
turn to God for haumai and remembrance of God’s 
Name are at variance with each other: the two will 
not live in the same abode (GG, 560). It is an ever¬ 
present condition, dominating the whole ofa man’s 
life as it lays hold of him (GG, 466). There is, 
however, a remedy - “the disease is overcome, 
Nanak, as one meets the true Guru in company 
with the truly devout” (GG, 301). Kabir describes 
the result: “Mere words achieve nothing; One finds 
inner peace only as haumai flees” (GG, 325), 
Haumai is thus a spiritual disease, a condition 
which dominates the psyche of the manmukh. To 
overcome its fatal effects, the manmukh must 
become a gurmukh, by purging themselves of the 
evil. 

The fundamental importance of the concept 
of haumai in Sikh teaching is easily understood 
when one observes that it occurs frequently and is 
greatly emphasized. The word ‘haumai’ is not 
easily translatable in English. Generally ‘ego’ is 
u sed for haumaibxA the word i s not very appropriate 
as ego is the translation of abarikara . The word 
‘pride’ has been used but it also fails to fully 
comprehend the nuances of haumai. Pride 
(ahahkara) is the inevitable result rather than the 
actual seat of problem. Gurbaqi says that pride is 
the most insidious of the Five Evils and haumai, 
being its origin, is therefore a malignant and deep- 
seated spiritual and moral disease. Apart from ego 
and pride, other possible translations of the term 
can be self-willed obstinancy and self-centredness, 
though the term is not precisely translatable. 

W.H.M. 

HAYAT KHAN (d. 1688), one of the disbanded 
officials of the Mughal army who, along with five 
hundred Path an soldiers, was recruited by Guru 
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Gobind Singh at Paonta Sahib, on the 
recommendation of Pir Buddhu Shah of Sadhaura. 
On the eve of the battle of Bharigaiji, he however 
deserted the Gurii and joined the enemy. He was 
killed in the battle by Kirpai with his heavy club. 

G.S, 

HAZARA SINGH, BHAI (1902-1921), one ofthe 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom on 27 December 
1901, the son of Bhai Lai Singh of Chakk Ho. 64 
Bandala Nibaloapa, in Lyatlpur (now Faisalabad) 
district, in Pakistan. He was drawn into Gurdwara 
reform movement and was one ofthejafMof Bhai 
Lachhmatj Singh Dharovali which, on 20 February 
1921, was massacred to a man, 

G.S.G. 

HAZARA SINGH, G1ANI (1828-1908), scholar and 
educator, was bom in Amritsar, Early in his career, 
Hazara Sirigh was apprenticed to Sant Chanda 
Singh, famous in his day in classical Sikh learning. 
Besides the Sikh texts, he studied Persian and 
Sanskrit and acquired facility in both. He had 
strong literary inclinations and was an active 
member of the Amritsar Sirigh Sabba. In the 
education department, Hazara Sirigh worked as an 
inspector for vernacular schools. He prepared 
several textbooks in Punjabi and rendered some 
Persian and Urdu works into Braj/Punjabi. In 
Punjabi, he wrote SurajPrakash Chavamika, which 
is an abridged version of Sri Gur Pratap Suraj 
Granth, and the biographies of Guru Har Raj and 
Guru Har Krishan. His more enduring works were 
Guru Granth Kosh, a dictionary of the Guru Granth 
Sahib initiated by him but which received its 
current form from his daughter’s son, Bhai Vir 
Sirigh, and Varan Bhai Gurdas (4 vols) which is a 
commentary on the ran? of Bhai Gurdas. 

Hazara Sirigh died on 27 September 1908 at 
the ripe age of eighty. 

Hn.S. 

HAZAR NAMAH, an apocryphal composition in 
verse attributed to Guru Nanak, The work is a 
discourse on the control of five lusts. 

T.S. 

HEHRAN is a village in Ludhiana district. 
Gurdwara Patshahi VI ate X at Hehrari 
commemorates the visits of Guru Hargobind and 
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HEM KUNT SAHIB, CHIRDWa* 

Guru Gobind Sirigh. The former visited it, v, - 
his tour of the Malva at the request of Bhai Hat 
a devoted Sikh. When Guru Gobind Sirigh ca ^ 

_TV— L -■ -1 ■ H 


here after the battle of Chamkaur in 170S 


a Sikh 


dharamsala was in existence here, with Kirpai [>- 
Udasi, a veteran of the battle of Bharigapi, 
head priest. 

M.o.s 

HEMA, BHAI, a devout Sikh of Khanpur, a vi[ t 
now known as Khan Chhapri, 8 km wes 
Goindval, who would extend the hospitality' 
his humble thatched hut, chhapri in Punjabi, to 
any Sikh or holy man. Once, during the winter 
season. Guru Arjan, while travelling through 
countryside with a few attendants, was suddentlv 
caught in rain and storm near Khanpur. The Gurii 
took them to Hema’s hut. Bhai Hema gave the 
Guru the only blanket he had, and himself expos*! 
under the leaking roof. He was taken ill and died 
in the Guru’s arms who himself performed the 
obsequies, 

T.S. 

HEMA, BHAI, a devout Sikh, who along with a 
few others brought the headless body of GuruTegh 
Bahadur, from Chandni Chowk to his home at 
Raisina (Delhi). Since cremation in the open would 
not have been possible, they put the house on fire, 

D.s. 

HEMA KAPAHI, BHAI, a cotton trader of Sultanpur 
Lodhi (Kapurthala district) embraced the Sikh faith 
in the time of Guru Amar Das and also received 
instruction from Guru Arjan, 

T.S. 

HEM KUNT SAHIB, GURDWARA SRI, lit. 
Receptacle of Ice, situated in the Himalayas at a 
height of about 15,210 feet above sea level and 
located in Chamoli district of Uttrarichal is 
dedicated to Guru Gobind Sirigh. The Guru in his 
autobiographical work, Bachitra Natak , has said 
that before his birth he had been meditating at a 
place which he described as “Hemkurjt Parvat 
adorned with seven peaks where earlier the king 
Pahduraj had practi sed austeriti es.” Th e exa ct spot 
was not known until Pandit Tara Sirigh Marotam 
(1822-91) determined its location and later Sant 
Sohan Sirigh of Tehri Garhval actually surveyed 
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ofl S0IN1, BHAl 


|. jrca and found the place in 1934. In 1936, he 
";|t a 3 -metre square shrine with financial 
Stance from Bhai Vir Singh. He also established 
"Vj niore shrines, Gobind Ghat and Gobind Dham, 
, ve aS base camps for devotees going to 

Hernhugl- 

; irdwara Hem Kupt Sahib stands on the 
, . :1 j. 0 f a sweet-water lake (circumference roughly 
# i j cm ) in a narrow valley surrounded by high 
\ ; tains capped by seven peaks (saptaipiga). 
The place' s inaccessible during winter. An 
, v; :d stay at the top shrine is impossible for 
lack of oxygen. 

M.G.S. 

lEMU SOINI, BHAl, a Sikh resident of Shahdara, 
5 km north of Lahore, once visited Guru Arjan. He 
was accompanied by Bhai Rama and Bhai Jattu, 
both from Shahdara. They were advised by the 
Guru to practise what they heard, believed and 
reflected upon. 

T.S, 

1 /fKAYATis the title given to the eleven tales, in 
Persian verse but in Gurmukhi letters, in the Dasam 
Granth, immediately after the Zafawamah. Each 
tale is meant to emphasize a moral lesson. The 
subject matter of the tales is in keeping with the 
literary taste and style of medieval India and ranges 
from the romantic and chivalrous to the fantastic 
and the macabre. Some stories from 
Chritropakhyan have found their way into these 
hikayat. All the verses as well as hikayat are 
numbered, but hikayat one is not traceable. Some 
scholars treat Zafarnamah preceding this 
composition as hikayat number one, 

C.H.L. 

HIMM AT SINGH, BHAl (1661-1705), one of the 
Panj Piare, or the Five Beloved, was born at 
Jagannath in a low caste family of water suppliers. 
He came to Anandpur at the young age of 17, and 
attached himself to the service of Guru Gobind 
Singh. He responded to the Guru’s call on the 
Vaisakhi day of AD 1699 and was given Khaptfe- 
di-pahui. Himmat Singh proved a brave warrior 
and while at Anandpur, he took part in battles with 
the hill chiefs and imperial commanders. He died 


in the battle of Chamkaur on 7 December 1705. 

5.5. A. 

HIMMAT SINGH JALLEVALIA (d. 1829), son of 
Chaudhari Gulab Rai of Mahalpur, (Hoshiarpur 
district), joined the Sikh forces which conquered 
Sirhind province in 1764, and secured for himself 
the village of Jalla, whence the family derived its 
cognomen of Jallevalia. He later acknowledged 
the supremacy of the Nabha chief and joined his 
service. He represented the Nabha ruler at the 
negotiations which led to the cis- Sutlej chiefs 
being taken under British protection in 1809. In 
1812, he was induced by Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh 
to become his Wazir which office he held until his 
death in 1829. The famous Jallianvala Bagh in 
Amritsar, belonged to him. 

5.5. B, 

HINDAL (HANDAL), BHAl (d. 1648), a prominent 
Sikh of the time of Guru Ram Das, was the son of 
Gaji a resident of Jand'ala, near Amritsar. He was 
married to Uttami, daughter of Hamza. He received 
initiation at the hands of Guru Amar Das and 
continued to serve his successor, Guru Ram Das. 
He spoke but little, and remained absorbed in 
devotion. He made many disciples who came to 
be known as Hindalis orNiranjanias. They became 
an heretic sect under his son, Bidhi Chand, who 
compiled a granth and a janam-sakhi of his own. 
In both he sought to exalt Hindal and belittle Guru 
Nanak. In the eighteenth century, the Niranjanias 
helped the government in persecuting Sikhs. 
Haribhagat Niranjania was a notorious informer. 

Gr.S. 

HlRA SINGH (c. 1706-1767), founder of the Nakai 
mis !or chiefship, was a Sandhu Jatt of Bahirval, in 
Lahore district. He was bom the son of Chaudhari 
Hem Raj, headman of the village. In 1731, he 
received Khaisa initiation at the hands of the Bhai 
Mani Singh, and took to the adventurous and 
daring way of life of the Sikhs of those days. Many 
joined him in his exploits. When the Sikhs sacked 
Kasur in 1763 and conquered Sirhind in 1764, 
Hira Sirigh occupied Bahfrval, Chunian, Dipalpur, 
Jambar, Jelhupur, Karigapval and Khudiari, making 
his headquarters at Chunian, 60 km from Lahore. 
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HlRA SINGH I)o c;: , • 


Hira , Sirigh was killed in action in 1767 at 
Pakpattan which be had attacked. 

S.S.B 

HlRA SINGH (b. 1835), son of Kirpal Singh, a 
jaglrdar of Sacjbanra in Ambala district of the 
Punjab. He was one of the twenty-two subas in the 
Namdhari hierarchy. In 1869, Hira Singh led a 
deputation of the Kukas to Maharaja Rapbir Singh 
of Kashmir and made him agreed to raise a Kuka 
regiment. The regiment was, however, disbanded 
after two years under pressure of the British 
government. Hira Singh was arrested along with 
Baba Ram Sirigh at Bhaipi Sahib in 1872 after 
the Malerkotla incidents. Set at liberty, he visited 
Rangoon in August 1880, to see Baba Ram Sirigh 
then under detention there. Hira Sirigh was arrested 
at Calcutta on 1 November 1880 on his return 
journey to the Punjab. 

M.L.A. 

HlRA SINGH (1875-1929), a Ghadrrevolutionary, 
was bom at the village of Charar, in Lahore district, 
the son of Mahpa Sirigh. He left home as a young 
man reaching China where he made a lot of money. 
He had his links with the radical elements and was 
in Hong Kong when he was banished from the 
Colony for his political activity (December 1914). 
Spending some time in Saigon and Bangkok, he 
returned to India. He continued to mix with the 
Ghadr migrants from America and travelled to 
various places in Sindh and Baluchistan, to further 
the cause of the revolution. He seduced the sovars 
of the 23rd Cavalry at Lahore to join hands with 
the members of the Ghadr party. On 9 June 1915, 
he was arrested and tried in what was known as the 
Supplementary Lahore Conspiracy Case, 1915. On 
30 March 1916 he was awarded death sentence 
which was later commuted to life imprisonment. 
He spent 13 years in different jails before he died 
on 6 February 1929 in the Civil Hospital at 
Belgaum, (Karnataka). 

MJ.S 

HIRA SINGH, BHAl (1880-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was the eldest of the four 
sons of Bhai Buta Sirigh of Tauhgarivali in 
Gujrariwala district. Under the influence of Bhai 
Varyam Sirigh, Hira Sirigh turned an Akali and 


was drawn into the movement for the reform 
Gurdwara management. He participated in (jf 
campaign for the liberation of Gurdwara Khar* 
Sauda on 30 December 1920, and joined Bh*' 
Lachhmap Sirigh’s jatha for the liberation* 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan, and was killed there 
20 February 1921. 

- . - - G.S.0 

HIRA SINGH DARD, GIANI (1889-1965) 

journalist and author (‘Dard’, being hi< 
pseudonym), was bom on 30 September 1889 j n 
the village of Ghaghrot, in Rawalpindi distrjg 
His father, Hari Sirigh, migraded from Pupchb, u> 
Rawalpindi and embraced the Sikh faith. Hira 
Sirigh began his career as an octroi clerk at 
Rawalpindi, but soon left the job to become a 
teacher in a Sirigh Sabha school. During this time 
he published two collections of verse on Sikh 
personages and events. He took part in several Sikh 
agitations against the British. He became Assistant 
Editor of the newly started Akali in 1920. The 
newspaper was strongly anti-government and Hira 
Sirigh had to undergo a series of imprisonments. 
In 1924, he launched a literary monthly Phulvad 
which was to become a landmark in Punjabi letters. 
He also served as secretary of the Sikh League, a 
member of the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, and a member of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee as well as of the All-India 
Congress Committee. 

He has to his credit several anothologies 
poetry, short-stories, a travelogue and a book on 
the history of Punjabi Literature. 

Hira Sirigh died on 22 June 1965 at Jalandhar. 

S.S.S 

HIRA SINGH DOGRA (1816-1844), prime minister 
of the Sikh kingdom of Lahore from 17 September 
1843 to 21 December 1844, was bom the eldest 
son of Raja Dhian Sirigh atRamgaph, near Jammu. 
Dhian Sirigh, an influential courtier, introduced 
his son to his patron, Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh, who 
took very favourably to the young boy. He treated 
him with great generosity bestowing upon him 
the title of Raja in 1828 and, then, proclaiming 
him Farzand-i-Khas. i.e. the favoured son. He 
granted him numerous jagirs. He became Prime 
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(inister with Maharaja Duleep Singh, but he failed 
Consolidate his position. What earned him 
a ,iiy was the appointment of Pandit Jalla 
" liis deputy. He confiscated the fiefs of the 
anvalia sardars who were responsible for the 
- urJers of Maharaja Sher Singh, Karivar Partap 
and Raja Dhian Singh. He also got Bhai 
iiurmukh Singh, a revered Sikh divine, and Misr 
, ,|j Ram murdered. He also put in jail Jawahar 
i ■ . brother ofMaharam Jind Kaur, and exiled 
f Lahore his own uncle, Suchet Singh I'jogra. 
,\i the instance of his unde, Gulab Singh Pogra 
who helped him concoct some false letters, he 
■,nfiscated the lands of Karivar Kashmira Singh 
„nJ Karivar Pashaura Singh, two of the surviving 
*>ns of Ranjlt Singh. He also sent a force against 
■.hem under Gulab Singh. This assault on the princes 
caused much resentment among the troops who 
turned against him, Hira Singh’s intrigues reached 
their culminating point in his designs against Baba 
Ujr Singh of Naurarigabad. He abandoned Lahore 
with 4,000 of his trusted troops and several 
cartloads of treasure but a Sikh force overtook him 
mi the way killing him on 21 December 1844. 

S.S.C 

HIRA SINGH KALAL, of Pasrur in Sialkot district, 
’.vent in company with Thakur Singh Sandhari valia 
travelling to England in 1884 to meet Maharaja 
Duleep Singh. On his return to India, he is said to 
have acted as an intermediary between the Raja of 
Kashmir, Baba Khem Singh Bedi and Maharaja 
Duleep Singh. 

K.S.T. 

HIRA SINGH, MAHARAJA SIR(1843-191 l),bom 
on 19 December 1843, the son of Sukkha Singh of 
Badrukkhari, ascended the throne of Nabha state 
10 August 1877 after Raja Bhagvan Singh. 
Ilira Singh ruled for forty years and did much for 
liie welfare of the people of the state and of the 
Sikhs in general. He helped the British government 
in many campaigns and received honours. He 
provided funds for the establishment of the Khalsa 
Printing Press at Lahore, supported the Khalsa 
t-allege at Amritsar and promoted the reformist 
G-nand) form of Sikh marriage. He also patronized 


HIRA SINGH, SANT 

Max Arthur Macauliffe, the author of The Sikh 
Religion. Maharaja Hira Singh was one of the 
ablest of Nabha rulers-wise, liberal and pious. 
Legends about his justice and munificence are still 
current in the countryside. He died at Nabha on 25 
December 1911. 

S.S.B. 

HIRA SINGH RAGl, BHAI (1879-1926), eminent 
exponent of Sikh devotional music, was bom at 
Faruka, in Shahpur district (Pakistan). His father, 
Bhai Bhag Sirigb, was well versed in classical 
music and played string instruments. Hira Singh 
joined the middle school at Sahival, but soon left 
it to learn music from his father and study religious 
texts with Bhai Mahpa Singh of Faruka. At the age 
of 15, he was married to Bibi Bhavan (renamed 
Prem Kaur). He attended the Nirarikari Darbar at 
Rawalpindi and Namdhari Darbar at Bhaiiji, and 
subsequently joined the jathaol Sant Atar Sirigh. 
In 1897, he settled down, with his wife, at Amritsar, 
working with the Khalsa Tract Society which 
brought him under the influence of Bhai Vir Sirigh. 
He learnt playing the harmonium from Mahant 
Takht Sirigh. His father soon joined him in 
Amritsar and the two formed a ragijatha, or choir, 
which soon became the most famous ensemble. 
He joined the Chief Khalsa Divan, and worked 
tirelessly towards promoting its programmes. Bhai 
Hira Sirigh was one of the principal fund raisers for 
the Sikh Educational Conference. He helped to 
found in 1908 a Khalsa high school at Faruka 
which after the partition of 1947 was restarted in 
Ambala Cantonment. 

Bhai Hira Sirigh died of cancer on 2 September 
1926. 

Bl.S. 

HIRA SINGH, SANT (d. 1949), head priest of Takht 
Sachkhand SriHazur Sahib AbchalNagar, Nanded, 
in Maharashtra, was bom the son of Bhai Karam 
Sirigh of Sehpa, (Sarigrur district). He received his 
early education and religious instruction in his 
village and as he grew up, he went to Nanded and 
settled there for good, serving at the Takht Sahib 
as a scripture-reader. He remained head priest from 
1918-1949, with a short break after 1944. He was 
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widely known for his pious character and deep 
knowledge. 

N.S.A. 

HISAB-I-AFWAJ-MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH, 
Persian MS. No. 622, in the Oriental Public (Khuda 
Bux) Library, Patna, is a manual of the accounts of 
Maharaja Raijjit Singh’s army. It is a highly 
illuminated manuscript with gold ruled borders, 
size 12“x 772“, 477 folios, written in mixed 
shikasta and nasta 'liq, with equivalents of essential 
details, especially the figures, given in Gurmukhi 
The anonymous author gives no date of its 
completion. The work provides information 
concerning Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s military 
administration, recruitment, equipment, scales, of 
pay, organization and composition of the different 
branches of the Sikh army and its accounts. The 
three main sections it deals with are; Infantry (ff, 1 
135), Cavalry (ff. 136 203a), and Artillery (ff, 204a 
477a). 

S.H.A. 

HISTORY OF THE PUNJAB (and of the Rise, 
Progress and Present Condition of the Sect and 
Nation of the Sikhs) is an anonymous work in two 
volumes ascribed variously to T.H, Thornton, H.T. 
Prinsep and William Murray. First published in 
1846 and reprinted in 1970 by the Languages 
Department, Punjab, Patiala, the book is the first 
detailed history of tire Punjab and the Sikhs. The 
bulk of the work (chapters VI to XVI) is based on 
Origin of the Sikh Power in the Pmjabby Prinsep 
who had himself made extensive use of the papers 
of Murray, whereas the last nine chapters (XVII to 
XXV) are based on the Ludhiana Agency Records 
and other contemporary sources. The first volume, 
comprising eleven chapters, deals with the 
hydrography, topography and socio-economic 
milieu of Punjab and goes up to the occupation of 
Lahore by Ranjit Singh and his subsequent 
conquest. Volume II, comprising chapters XII to 
XXV and appendices I to VIII, covers the reigns of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh and his successors, the 
first Angio-Sikh war and the post war settlement. 
The book echoes the official version of the war 
favouring the British. The book contains a useful 
information about Ranjit Singh’s personality and 


habits, and a first-hand account of Ranjit Sin 
Auckland meeting at Firozpur (November 

A HISTORY OF THE REIGNING FAMILY Qj 
LAHORE, by Major G, Carmichael Smyth, of tj- . 
third Bengal Light Cavalry, was first published L 
1847 and reprinted in 1970 by the Language 
Department, Punjab, Patiala. As stated by tfo 
author, the book was compiled “partly from native 
manuscripts, and partly from information coliec v ■ 
from Seik service; but chiefly from the notes of 
Captain Gardner of the Seik Artillery.” 

Personally, Smyth emerges from thg 
Introduction as an ardent advocate ofexpansig 
policies in whose eyes British rule was a blessinr 
to be extensively conferred. He was critical of the 
British Indian government for not pursuing an 
aggressive policy towards the Punjab. The first of 
the five sections of the book traces the hisu < 0 f 
Ranjit Singh’s family and the career of the Maharaja 
up to the occupation of Lahore, skipping the latter 
part of his career for, as says the author, it had been 
“too often told“ to warrant repetition. The second 
section, comprising twelve chapters, relating to 
court intrigues following the death of the Maharaja 
and an additional one on the Anglo-Sikh war, is 
the longest and, from the author’s viewpoint, the 
most important part of the book. Although the 
numerous events of these years are presented in 
the chronological order with a certain rationale 
imposed upon them, very few dates are mentioned 
and of those mentioned none is of any significance. 
The chapter on the Anglo-Sikh war endeavours to 
put the blame on Maharapi Jind Kaur and Lai 
Singh. The Sikh soldiers fought hard and well, but 
were betrayed by their commanders, notably Lai 
Singh (cavalry) and Tej Singh (infantry). The 
section, entitled “Miscellaneous Notices,” 
comprises brief notes on Akali Phula Sirigb and 
some other persons from the Lahore Darbar. The 
fourth section, comprising two chapters, traces the 
history of the Jammu family. 

Haughtiness, contempt and sneer are woven 
into the texture of Smyth’s language, earning him 
a public rebuke from the Government of India. 

J.S.G. 
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..jlSTORYOF THE SIKHS 

■I MSTOR Y OF THE SIKHS by W.L. M ’ Gregor, 
' on in the British Indian army, was first 
L I\ •• in 1846, in two volumes, reprinted by 
K?Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala, in 
The first volume begins with the lives of the 
Q Ur us and goes on to the establishment of 
| ar)( j r ise of Ranjit Singh. The second volume, 
'• >ni sing eighteen chapters, deals with the death 
j- jviaharaja Ranjit Singh, courtly conspiracies 
which followed, the Anglo-Sikh wars, and 
•(includes with Punjab’s annexation by the British. 
The reign ofMaharaja Duleep Sirigb forms a major 
ihcrne of this volume. The author’s treatment of 
the period is coloured by the prevalent British 
viewpoint. He does not deny the title of greatness 
to Guru Gobind Sirigh, but he fails to comprehend 
the essential nuances of Sikh religion and 
philosophy. 

J.S.G. 

HOBHOUSE, SIR JOHN CAM (1786-1869), later 
Lord Broughton, an English writer and statesman, 
was the eldest son of Sir Benjamin Hobhouse. Bom 
at Redland, near Bristol, England, on 27 June 1786, 
he was elected to the House of Commons in 1820 
and occupied various offices. As president of the 
Board of Control, Hobhouse directed the Home 
Government’s policy towards the Punjab and the 
Sikhs for nearly 15 years. He supported Auckland’s 
adventure for the restoration of Shah Shuja though 
it turned out to be a disaster. Hobhouse was 
responsible for the suppression of some of the 
documents relating to the first Anglo-Sikh war in 
the Blue Book, published in 1846, J.D. 
Cunningham’s dismissal followed his reference 
to this fact in his A History of the Sikhs. Five bulky 
volumes of Sir John Hobhouse’s private 
correspondence with Auckland, (1836-41), 
Hardinge (1846-48) and Dalhousie (1848-53) in 
the British Library furnish a good deal of 
information on the Punjab and the Sikhs, He died 
on 3 June 1869. 

B.J.H. 

HOLA MAHALLA or simply Hola, a Sikh festival, 
takes place on the first of the lunar month of Chet 
which usually falls in March. This follows the 


Hindu festival of Holi. The name Hola is the 
masculine form of the feminine sounding Holi 
Mahalia, derived from the Arabic root ha] 
(alighting, descending), is a Punjabi word 
signifying an organized procession in the form of 
an army column accompanied by war drums and 
standard bearers and proceeding to a given spot or 
moving in state from one gurdwara to another. 
The custom originated in the time of Guru Gobind 
Sirigh (1666-1708) who held first such march at 
Anandpur in 17 01, and made it an annual tourney. 
The Guru made it an occassion for the Sikhs to 
demonstrate their martial skills in simulated battles. 
The festival has now lost much of its original 
military significance, but Sikhs in large numbers 
still assemble at Anandpur Sahib on this day and 
an impressive and colourful procession is taken 
out in which the Niharigs in their traditional 
panoply form the vanguard, parading their skill in 
the use of arms as also at horsemanship and tent- 
pegging. 

S.S.V.B 

HOLKAR, JAS VANT RAO (d. 1811), Maratha chief 
of Indore, who defeated at pig and Fatehgaph in 
1804 by the British, moved northwards to obtain 
succour from the cis-Sutlej Sikh rulers and from 
Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh. Accompanied by his 
Rubila ally, Amir Khan, he arrived in 1805 at 
Pajiala. On hearing the news of Lake’s arrival at 
Panipat, he rushed to Amritsar. Maharaja Ranjit 
Sirigh, who was then camping near Multan, hastily 
came to see him but decided not to seek clash with 
the British. He, nevertheless, interceded with the 
British on behalf of Jasvant Rao as a result of which 
a treaty was made between him and the East India 
Company. 

Jasvant Rao Holkar became insane in 1806 
and died on 20 October 1811. 

S.S.B. 

HOLMES, JOHN (d. 1848), a Eurasian soldier of 
fortune, who joined Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s army 
as a gunner, eventually rising to the rank of colonel. 
John Holmes had simultaneously been acting as a 
British spy. After the first Anglo-Sikh war, he was, 
as a reward for his services, retained in the Sikh 
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army. He was posted at Bantiu where, in October 
1848, the Sikh troops under his command mutinied 
and killed him. 

Gl.s. 

HOME MISCELLANEOUS SERIES is a 
manuscript series of records in the India Office 
Library, London. It is not chronologically 
arranged, and seems to have been classified to 
absorb surplus or duplicate copies of records which 
could not be included in the regular series. Many 
of the papers in this series relate to Sikh affairs, 
and they include private letters of Capt. Mathews 
to C.F. Falgan. Mathews’ private visit to Lahore, 
his involvement in royal intrigues and displeasure 
of British authorities in Calcutta, etc. 

B J.H, 

HONIGBERGER, DOCTOR JOHN MARTIN 
(1795-1865), physician to the court of Lahore from 
1829 to 1849, was a Transylvanian born at 
Kronstadt. He combined with his medical 
knowledge an ardent spirit of enquiry and 
adventure. He left his home in 1815, and wandering 
through Europe, Russia, Turkey, Syria, Jerusalem 
and Cairo, he finally reached Lahore in 1829 and 
took up employment with the Lahore Darbar but 
despite Rapjit Singh’s insistence to retain him, he 
left for home in 1833. He reached home after 20 
years but stayed there only for six months before 
embarking on his travels again. After visiting 
several European countries, he arrived at 
Constantinople where he practised homeopathy 
(1836 to 1838), but on learning of the ailment of 
Rarjjit Singh, he abandoned his practice, and 
returned to Lahore via Bombay. Here his old offices 
were restored to him. His immediate concern was 
the fast failing health of the Maharaja, who was 
almost paralyzed and had lost his speech. His 
efforts also failed to save the Maharaja. 

Honigberger had since married a Kashmiri 
woman. He continued to stay in Lahore. He was 
dismissed by Papdit Jalla but was re-employed after 
the latter’s death. He continued in service even 
after the lapse of Sikh sovereignty and was in 
charge of gaol and the asylum for lunatics which 
be had himself founded. But he soon fell out with 
bis British superior, Dr McGregor, and resigned. 


He retired to Hungary with his two children wj. 
during his service in Lahore were sent to so ! ;J , 
Mussoorie. Honigberger’s memoirs, Thirty 
Years in the East, contain in addition m 
valuable information about historical event, 
well as about life, manners and customs in 
Punjab of his days. He died in 1865. 

- - s.s.a 

HUDIARA, 20 km southeast of Lahore along th,. 

Lahore-Khalra road, claimed a historical shrir'.' 
commemorating the visit of Guru Hargobind, wh" 
had once halted here travelling from Lahore k, 
Amritsar. 

M.O.S. 

HUK AM, Arabic hukm for command, order, de 
law, has acquired in Sikh usage a metaphysb 
shade connoting the Divine Law or Order 
regulating the entire universe. Its importance in 
Sikh theology is indicated by its occurrence at the 
penultimate line of the first stanza of the Jani 
Guru Nanak puts the fundamental question of how 
enlightenment is to be gained, and then answers it 
exhorting one to submit to the hukam. In the next 
stanza, Guru Nanak proceeds to explain the nature 
of hukam. The hukam is far beyond description, 
though all that exists is its visible expression. Al! 
life was created by hukam, and by hukam alone 
distinction comes to some. All come within the 
hukam, none is beyond its authority. Several 
conclusions regarding the nature of hukam emerge 
from this description. One, just as Lord in his 1 
fullness is beyond human comprehension, so too 
is the hukam, in its total range. Two, it can be 
understood to a sufficient degree such as being 
the source of differences and distinctions in human 
conditions and different forms of created beings. 
Third, all beings are subject to it. Four, its 
understanding leads to the destruction of man’s 
self-centred pride, the cause of his alienation from 
God and of his suffering. 

Hukam is most immediately perceptible in the 
laws governing the structure and functioning o! 
the physical universe. It also regulates such 
dichotomies as udkarkh and akarkh (expansion 
and contraction of manifest reality) and sanjo£ 
and vi ; jog (unification and alienation of beings 
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, v its). But hukam is not only constructive 
"ni-'tgy or a controlling P ower l ** also signifies 
•ihical discipline- In moral terms, it is the law of 
(h e i a w of cause and effect. The goal of 
human life i s t0 1® 0W or understand hukam, to 
iccept it and to mould one’s life in conformity 
vrith it. But hukam is beyond the reach of human 
comprehension. Knowledge of hukam is not an 
intellectual accomplishment, it is a spiritual 
jvcment, a mystical experience. Knowing 
hukam does not mean knowing its nature, scope 
, j bounds. Knowing hukam is realizing the 
existence of such a principle. This is internal 
comprehension, not an external or physical 
perception. Such a realization is possible only 
through the grace of God, and by identifying 
individual will the Divine will. 

Obedience to the hukam or bringing one’s 
life in harmony with the principle of hukam is 
stressed. It cannot be explained through the 
medium of human language, but it helps man see 
or know the ethical path which is to be followed 
under hukam. Man does have the necessary 
measure of freedom to make a decision to live in 
conformity with the hukam or otherwise. This 
faculty is obviously of critical importance, for the 
manner in which it is exercised brings either release 
or bondage. He who recognizes the hukam 
perceives the truth, which makes men free, and 
vice versa. 

Some other terms used in the Sikh Scripture 
in line with hukam are agia (Sanskrit ajna ), amar 
(Arabic amr), phurman (Persian farmari), and raja 
(Arabic raza and Punjabi bhaija ). These are, 
however, not identical with it. An apter translation 
of hukam would be “divine Order.” The double 
meaning of the English word— the regularity of a 
system and a command - better reflects the range 
of meaning covered by hukam. Tn Guru Nanak’s 
usage, hukam covers both of these meanings, 
though not exclusively one or the other as is the 
ease with the translation. The hukam is accordingly 
an all-embracing principle, the sum total of all 
divinely instituted laws; and it is a revelation of 
the nature of Aka! Purakh. In this latter sense it is 
identical in meaning with sabda, the Word. The 


identity is of the same nature as that which links 
sabda with nam and Guru, with differing functions 
postulated only in order to bring out the 
fundamental truth with greater clarity. The creation 
is constituted and ordered by the hukam; and in 
this creation, physical and otherwise, the sabda is 
made manifest in order that the nam may be truly 
revealed. Understanding hukam means 
understanding God’s Will and intention (bhaqaor 
raza). By understanding the hukam and meditation 
upon nam through the sabda one annihilates one’s 
haumai (self-centred pride) and finds the ultimate 
reward of harmony and peace. 

Summing up, hukam is that vital principle 
which creates, sustains and regulates the universe. 
All creatures get birth, live and die under the 
definitive order. Evil and virtue both are the 
creation of hukam. The hukam is the controlling 
authority of the Supreme Being who is true. His 
hukam as such is also true. The aim of life is to 
realize hukam and to abide by it. This realization 
is, finally, attained through the grace of God. 

W.H.M. 

HUKAM CHAND, DIWAN (1807-1869), son of 
Maharaja Rarjjit Singh’s minister, Diwan Bhavani 
Das, was appointed a record-keeper on the 
establishment of Prince Kharak Singh in 1836 and 
was promoted the following year to the rank of 
kardirw administrator of Satghara. Maharaja Sher 
Singh conferred upon him the title of Diwan. After 
the annexation of the Punjab, he was tahsildar of 
Pasrur in (1855-58). Hukam Chand died in 1869. 

S.S.B 

HUKAMNAMA, a compound of two Persian words 
hukm, meaning command or order, and namah, 
meaning letter, refers in the Sikh tradition to letters 
sent by the Gurus to their Sikhs or saiigats in 
different parts of the country. Currently, the word 
applies to edicts issued from time to time from the 
five Takhts or seats of high religious authority for 
the Sikhs. Letters addressed to Sikhs by some 
members of the Guru's families and Banda Singh 
Bahadur are also included in this genre. Some of 
these letters have been published. All hukamnamas 
were originally written in Punjabi, in Gurmukbi 
characters. Those of Guru Hargobind as also most 
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of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s are believed to have been 
written in their own hand. It appears, however, that 
in the time of Guru Gobind Singh, the text was 
written by a scribe while the Guru put down on the 
top of the letter an authentication mark, an 
invocation or some direction. There is a near 
uniformity in the format of the hukamnamas. The 
earlier ones bore no date; from 1691 onwards they 
were usually dated and also, at times, numbered. 
Later on, the practice of recording at the end of the 
text the number of lines in the body of the letters 
also came into vogue. Apart from their importance 
to the Sikhs as the sacred remembrances of the 
Gurus, the hukamnamas are invaluable historical 
documents. Names of persons and places to which 
they are addressed provide clues to the 
composition, socially, of early Sikhism and its 
spread, geographically. The hukamnamas _ which 
are dated help to fix the chronology of certain 
events. 

G.S. 

HUKAM SINGH, BHAI (d. 1921), son of Bhai 
Ghanaiya Singh Dhillori of pirigariari (Jalandhar 
district), spent his early childhood at Hazara under 
the care of his maternal grandfather, Sham Singh, 
Hukam Singh himself remained illiterate. After 
the opening of the Lower Chenab Canal Colony, 
the family got land and settled permanently in 
Cbakk No. 91 Dhannuapa in Lyallpur district. He 
used to visit Anandpur twice an year and Nankapa 
Sahib once an year. As time went by, he grew 
increasingly conscious of the maladministration 
of the shrines and of the depravity of the mahants 
who controlled them. He was one of the yatAfthat 
went for the liberation of Gurdwaras Janam Asthan 
and was shot dead along with all others on 20 
February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

HUKAM SINGH MALVAI (d. 1846), sonofDhanna 
Singh Malvai an important official of the Sikh 
kingdom, served the Lahore Darbar and took part 
in several expeditions. For his valuable services 
he was granted a handsome increase in his jagirs. 
Hukam Singh was killed in the battle of Sabhraori 
in February 1846. 

J.R.G 


HUKAM SINGH, SARmJ 

HUKAM SINGH, SARDAR (1895-i 9 g 
politician, parliamentarian and jurist, famous \\ 
his ready repartee, was born at Montgc 
(Sahiwal) on 30 August 1895, the son of Shan 
Singh, a businessman of moderate means. H a j 
Singh matriculated in 1913 from Government H < 
School, Montgomery, and graduated from Khai 
College, Amritsar, in 1917. He took up government 
service and became an inspector in the Co 
operative Department, but resigned to resume his 
studies. He passed his LL.B. examination in 1911 
and set up practice as a lawyer at Montgomery 
devout Sikh, he also took part in the Gurdwara 
Reform movement and was sentenced to two-year 
imprisonment in 1934. He was elected a member 
of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
at the first elections and continued to be elected 
successively for many years. He took part in the 
anti-Simon Commission agitation in 1928 and was 
injured and"arrested during police baton charge. 
On the eve of independence when there were 
communal riots, he tried to save and send to India 
as many Sikhs and Hindus as possible. After 
partition, a judge in the Kapurthala High Court. 
He was elected in 1948 to the Constituent 
Assembly of India and became deputy speaker in 
March 1956, He had been elected to the Lok Sabha, 
the lower house of Parliament, in 1952, 1957 and 
again in 1962 in which year he was elected speaker 
ofthis house. He did not contest the 1967 elections 
and was instead appointed governor of Rajasthan 
at which position he remained till June 1972. 

As member of the Constituent Assembly, he 
stubbornly fought for the protection of the rights 
of the minorities and, failing to get protection for 
the Sikhs as a religious minority, he refused to put 
his signatures as a member to the new constitution. 
On the question of Punjabi Suba, he favoured the 
reorganization of the state on linguistic basis. He 
was the chief architect of the Regional Formula 
which, however, did not work. He was Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Committee constituted by 
Prime Minister Lai Bahadur Shastri to consider 
the question of Punjabi Suba. 

After his retirement from the office of 
governor of Rajasthan as well as from active 
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olitics in June 1972, Hukam Singh settled down 
Delhi. In March 1973, he was nominated 
nt of the Sri Guru Singh Sabha Shatabadi 
—entcnary) Committee. Even after the celebrations, 
committee continued to function as a 
n . ; en c non-political body under the name of 
Kcndarl Singh Sabha for research and preaching 
,,, gjkh tenets. Hukam Singh remained active 
Its president till his death on 27 May 1983. 

| Jukam Sirigh also made considerable contribution 
,,, the cause of Sikh education. He was patron of 
arious institutions, was founder-editor of The 
Spokesman and anothored three books. 

M.G.S. 

IlUKMA SINGH CHIMNI, son of Ram Singh of 
Hhera, was commander-cum-civil administrator 
under Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh. After the death of 
his Father, Hukma Sirigh was admitted into Raijjit 
- -: ’ s army and took part in the Kasur expedition 
0 f ] 807. He soon won the favour of the Maharaja 
by his valour particularly in the reduction of the 
Kanhalya citadel of Pa.thankot in 1808, and in the 
seizure of Sialkot the same year. He also fought in 
the battle of Haidru (Ajtock) and defeated Yar 
Mohammad Khan of Peshawar. Hukma Sirigh was 
created a sardar and was made the governor of 
Ramnagar. He also became the controller of 
customs and salt mine duties. In 1818, Raijjit Sirigh 
appointed him governor of AtJock and Hazara, 

S.S.B. 

HUMAYUN, NASIR UD-D1N MUHAMMAD 
(1508-1556), Mughal emperor of India, was bom 
at Kabul on 6 March 1508, the eldest of the four 
sons ofZahirud-Din Muhammad Babar. Humayuri 
succeeded Babar to the throne of Delhi in 
December 1530 at the age of 23, but his reign was 


beset with difficulties. Babar had left an empire 
barely held by force of arms and lacking any 
consolidated civil administration. Before 
Humayuri could consolidate his position, he was 
defeated twice by Sher Khan Sur. Humayuri ran 
toward Lahore and became a homeless wanderer. 
In 1544, he reached Persia and was granted asylum 
by Shah Tabmasp. In 1555, with Persian help, 
Humayuri invaded India and occupied Delhi and 
Agra. His second reign lasted barely six months 
and he died in January 1556. The story of 
Humayuri’s visit to the second Sikh Guru, Arigad, 
after having been defeated by Sher Khan Sur, is 
referred to in Sikh chronicles. 

s.R.s. 

HURBON, a Spaniard, who joined the Sikh army 
as an engineer in 1842. He was given command of 
a regiment and, later, that of a brigade. He was an 
astute tactician and is said to have planned and 
built, in concert with Mouton, entrenchments at 
Ferozeshah and Sabhraori during the first Anglo- 
Sikh war. As the hostilities ended, he was deported 
to Europe by the British in July 1846. 

GI. S. 

HUSAIN KHAN (d. 1696), was a slave general of 
Dilawar Khan. an important officer in the Mughal 
hierarchy. When Dilawar Khan leamt of the disaster 
suffered by the imperial expedition led by his son 
against Guru Gobind Sirigh, he sent his 
commander, Husain Khan, to avenge the defeat. 
Husain Khan proceeded towards Anandpur with a 
large army at the beginning of 1696. In the ensuing 
battle (20 February), which he had to fight against 
Guler chief and some Sikhs, Husain Khan was 
killed and his forces routed. 

B.S 


k 
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IBRAHIM, SHAIKH (Shaikh Farid of the Janam 
Sakhi), twelfth in succession from the famous Sufi 
saint, Shaikh Farid ud-Din Ganj-i -Shakar (1173- 
1266), held the seat of the earlier Shaikh at 
Pakpaftan in the present Sahiwal (former 
Montgomery) district of Pakistan when Guru 
Nanak (1469-1539) was travelling in these parts. 
Shaikh Ibrahim, like his illustrious predecessor, 
lived a pious and austere life and was on this 
account known among his followers and admirers 
as Farid II. The latter came to see the Guru when 
Kama), his disciple, reported to him the arrival of 
the Guru. The two held a long discourse whether it 
was necessary to renonnce the world to realize 
God. The Guru held that one need not disown the 
world to realize the Divine. 

Gn.S. 

‘IBRATNAMAH, a Persian work by Mufti ‘ Ali ud 
- Din of Lahore, deals with the history as well as 
with the social and economic life of the people of 
the Punjab. It also contains an account of the Sikhs 
from their origin to the battle of Gujrat fought 
against the British in 1849. A manuscript of 
‘Ibratnamah carrying the author’s autograph, 
preserved in the India Office Library, London, 
contains 376 folios written in bold nasta ’Hq hand. 
Completed in 1854, it was sent to the Imperial 
Exhibition held in Paris in 1855. Subsequently, it 
found its way into the India Office Library. It has 
since been published in two volumes. 

The work is divided into three main sections. 
Section I deals with the physical conditions of the 
Punjab; section II with the political history and 
topography of Lahore; and Section III gives the 
history of the Punjab from the rise of Sikhism to 
the annexation of the Punjab in 1849. To these 
three is added a kind of khatimah dealing in detail 


with the customs and usages as well as with i}» 
prevalent philosophic and religious ideas of the 
people of the Punjab. 

Gb.S. 

‘IBRATNAMAH by Kamraj, one of several 
chronicles in Persian bearing this title, is a 
manuscript of 71 folios, preserved in British 
Library, London. A transcribed copy of it is 
available in some libraries in India. The chronicle 
is a contemporary record of events covering the 
period from Aurarigzib’s death in 1707 to the 
accession of Muhammad Shah in 1719. In fact 
‘Ibratnamah is a portion of a bigger book, A ’zam- 
ul-Harb which he wrote as a mark of his debt of 
gratitude to Prince A’zam, son of Aurarigzib, under 
whom he worked. He must have been an eyewitness 
to many of the events he has described, yet the 
account is disjointed, circumstantial and 
incidental,- lacking in lulness of detail and the style 
is too laboured and ornate. Sikhs are described in 
this work as NanakPrastM, worshippers of (Guru) 
Nanak. Banda Singh's career, including his 
execution, is also given. The author’s language is 
highly vituperative. 

S.H.A 

‘IBRATNAMAH (“The Book of Warning”), by 
Khairud-Din Muhammad Allahabadi (d. 1827), a 
Persian manuscript copies of which are preserved 
in several libraries, is a detailed history of the reigns 
of Alamgir II (1754-59) and Shah Alam II (1759- 
1806), with a summary account of their ancestors 
beginning with Taimur(d, 1405). The ‘Ibratnamah 
is primarily concerned with the life of Shah Alam 
II and dwells extensively upon his earlier life as 
Prince ‘Ali Gauhar; his stay at Allahabad as a 
protege of the British; his restoration to the throne 
of Delhi; and treatment he received at th4 hands of 
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S.H.A. 


■1‘lllATNAMAH, also described by the author, 
Mixza Muhammad HarisI (b. 1687), as “Tazkirah- 
j vhwai-Khud ba Tarz-i-Roznamchah” is an oft- 
uuoted Persian manuscript copies of which are 
Reserved in libraries at Barikipur (Patna), and 
- atcutta. The manuscript, a book of memoirs, is of 
,. r eat historical importance because of the author’s 
first-hand knowledge of events in the Punjab/ 
northern India from 1703 to 1776, especially the 
. ire of Banda Sirigh Bahadur and his 
companions and their execution at Delhi. After 
referring briefly to GuruNanak, and his successors, 
HarisI refers to Guru Gobind Singh's, relations with 
Mughals. He also gives details of Banda Singh’s 
campaign, his arrest and execution. The language 
throughout is vituperative and there are errors of 
fact and interpretation. However, he is also quite 
lavish in his praise of their qualities of courage 
and daring, their complete indifference to death 
and their submission to the Will of God. 


S.H.A 

'IBRATNAMAH, by Sayyid Muhammad Qasim 
of Lahore, is a rare manuscript in Persian containing 
the history of the empire of Delhi from the death of 
Aurarigzib to the fall of the two Sayyid brothers, 
Abdullah and Husain ‘Alf known as king-makers. 
Its author was a protege of the latter, and was 
therefore a firsthand witness to contemporary 
affairs of State, The manuscript treats of the Sikhs 
and their religion in comparatively sympathetic 
terms. Guru Nanak is portrayed as a faqiroT dervish 
who had advocated peace and justice for all. The 
work also refers to succeeding Gurus and contains 
a detailed though partisan account of Banda Sirigh 
including his campaigns leading to his capture 
and ultimate execution. The author could not 
however help admiring the zeal and desperate 
valour of the Sikhs. 


S.H.A. 

ICHCHHAR SINGH, BHAl (1877-1921), one of 
the Nankai;a Sahib martyrs, was the second of the 


/MAD US-SA ‘ADAT 

four sons ofBhai Sant Sirigh ofBandalain Amritsar 
district. He received the rites of Khalsa pahulzX 
the hands ofBhai Lacbhman Sirigh Dharovali and 
was also one ofhis jatha that went for the liberation 
ofGurdwara Janam Asthan. The entire ya/Mwas 
massacred to a man on 20 February 1921. 

See NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

O.S.G. 

IKULAHA, a village in Ludhiana district, is sacred 
to Guru Hargobind, who visited it on 20 Vaisakh 
(1632 AD). The shrine, Gurdwara Guru Sar 
Patshahi Chheviri, which commemorates the visit 
was raised much later. The construction work was 
started in 1907-08 and completed in 1933. 

M.G.S. 

ILAHI BAKHSH. an officer in Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s army who commanded the special artillery 
wing of Fauj-i-Khas and a portion of the artillery 
corps named Derah-i-Ilahi Bakhsh. His topkham 
took part in most of the military campaigns of the 
Maharaja. It was employed to great effect during 
the conquest of Multan in 1818, and, two years 
later, in the pacification of Hazara and f)era Ghazi 
Khan. The Maharaja often called upon General 
Ilabi Bakhsh to display the skill and effectiveness 
ofhis batteries on ceremonial occasions. 

H.D. 

IMAD US-SA ADAT, a chronicle in Persian, 
composed in 1808 at the instance of Col. John 
Baillie, British Resident at Lucknow and first 
published in 1864, by Ghulam ‘All Naqvi, of Rae 
Bareli containing accounts of the Nawabs of Oudh 
from Sa’adatKhan to Sa'adat ‘All Khan, besides 
those of the Marathas, the Ruhilas, the Afghans, 
the Jats and the Sikhs. As for the Sikhs, the author 
tells us about their growing power, territorial 
possessions, and some characteristic features of 
their faith. After referring in a laudatory tone about 
Guru Nanak, he writes about the Khalsa and the 
Khulasa (not baptised and with shorn hair). 
According to the writer, the tendency among the 
Sikhs to create commotions for annexing territory 
and devastating cities, towns and villages had 
become more intensified in later times with the 
result that they occupied whole of the Punjab up 
to Multan, andmuch more. Their complete fidelity 
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to their Gurus made them place their properties 
and even lives at their disposal. They were not 
confined only to the Punjab but were spread over 
the whole of Hindustan from Delhi to Hyderabad, 
Calcutta and Kashmir. The book is not free from 
factual errors or from bias. It accepts uncritically 
much that went round as mere gossip. 

S.H.A, 

IMAM SHAH (d. 1846), who rose to be a colonel 
in Ranjit Singh’s army began his career with Jodh 
Singh of Wazirabad in 1809. He was of Persian 
descent and a grandson of Qamar ud-Din, an officer 
in the army of Nadir Shah. Imam Shah took part in 
various expeditions undertaken by Ratjjit Singh, 
He was killed in action on 10 February 1846 at 
Sabbraori. 


INDIA SECRET PROCEED,; 

against Mapdi In April 1841, he was made j?ovem 
of Jalandhar Doab, and then of Kashmir e;,.. 
father's death. He was involved by Hlra 
the plot to destroy the (/era of Baba Bir Sihgh I ' 
Naurarigabad which fell within his Juriscli. 

His fortune, however, declined with the conclusi 
of the Anglo-Sikh treaty of 16 March 1846. | 
vainly tried to abstract it under instigation of j 
Singh. He was tried at Lahore but was exonerate 
when he produced original letters written by ?:,v 
Lai Singh. 

He helped the British in the reduction of 
Multan (1848), and in the 1857 uprising, and 
received titles of Nawab and Bahadur, along with 
jagirs. He died in March 1859 at the early age of 
40. 


H.D. 

IMAM UD-DlN, FAQIR (d. 1847), second son of 
Ghulam Mohiy ud-Din and younger brother of 
Faqir ‘Aziz ud-Din, foreign minister to Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, was Qiladar or garrison commander 
of the Gobindgarh Fort at Amritsar, where the bulk 
of the Sikh crown jewels was kept in deposit. 
Capable and scholarly, Imam ud Din virtually 
acted as the chief treasurer of the kingdom, 
authorizing payments on behalf of the Darbar and 
carrying out commercial transactions for the 
purchase of grain. He also looked after the 
magazine, arsenal and studs. He was also 
responsible for the maintenance of the 
fortifications of Amritsar city. He also performed 
protocol duties on behalf of the State. He held 
command of 500 horse and took part in military 
campaigns. At times he was also assigned to 
diplomatic duty. Contemporary chronicles 
describe Imam ud Din as a devout Muslim and a 
learned man, a person of proven integrity and 
sagacity. 

He died at Lahore on 5 December 1847. 

H.D. 

IMAM UD-DIN, SHAIKH (1819-1859), who 
succeeded his father, Shaikh Ghulam Mohiy ud- 
Din, as governor of Kashmir in 1845, had earlier 
served under Kaiivar Nau Nihal Singh in the Derajat 
and had in 1840 assisted his father in the campaign 


INDAR SINGH, BHAI (1881-1921), one 0 f ifo 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom on 27 January 
1881, the son of Bhai Sarmukh Singh of Paijdon 
Nijjharan in Jalandhar district. He had his early 
education in the village gurdwara and then joined 
the army, but took out his discharge in two years’ 
time. He participated in the historic Sikh gathering 
at Dharovali on 1-3 October 1920, and was one 
the jatha which fell to the bullets of the mahantm 
the compound of Gurdwara Janam Astban on 20 
February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

INDAR SINGH, BHAI (1894-1921), one of the 
martyr of Nankapa Sahib, was bom the son of 
Bhai Mahitab Singh of paroli in Jalandhar district. 
The family later shifted to Shahko.t, in the newly 
developed Lower Clenab Canal Colony where be 
earned a modest income as a draper-cum-tailor. As 
the movement for Gurdwara reform was picking 
up momentum, he actively participated in the 
liberation of several gurdwaras from the corrupt 
custodians, but fell a martyr on 20 February 1921 
in the compound of Gurdwara Janam Astban, 
Nankapa Sahib. 

G.S.G 

INDIA SECRET PROCEEDINGS (1834-1856), a 
manuscript series of Indian records at the India 
Office Library, London, succeeding Bengal Secret 
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and Political Consultations (1800-34). It includes 
the entire range of despatches and correspondence 
of the North- West Frontier Agency from the 
heyday of Sikh political power in the Punjab down 
to the annexation of the Punjab in 1849. Among 
the more important documents are the 
correspondence relating to the Anglo-Sikh-Scindia 
affairs; Sikh designs on Sindh and Shikarpur (1834- 
37 ); the Indus Navigation Scheme (1838); 
despatches concerning Macnaghten’s mission to 
Lahore and the Tripartite Treaty (1838); papers 
relating to the first Anglo-Afghan war and the 
Sikh co-operation to the British (1839); despatches 
t. some British functionaries relating to Anglo- 
Sikh relations, the Sikh-Afghan boundaries, 
(1840); despatches of the Agent, North West 
Frontier, about the political affairs at Lahore and 
British policy towards the Sikhs, etc, (1841); 
correspondence about the events at Peshawar, and 
Clerk’s despatches and reports from Lahore (1842); 
correspondence relating to the termination of the 
Tripartite Treaty and proposals for a new Anglo- 
Sikh treaty, etc. (3843); reports on the events in 
Lahore, especially the assassination of Sher Singh 
and accession of Maharaja Duleep Singh, etc. 


BJ.H 

‘ISA KHAN, an early eighteenth-century Muslim 
Rajput chief, of Manjh clan, whose ancestors had 
carved out a small principality in the Punjab in 
15th century. Later on during the Muslim 
invasions, the family, like many others in the area, 
accepted Islam. ‘Isa Khan, managed to establish 
himself as the overlord of an extensive tract along 
the left bank of the River Sutlej. In 1700 be 
founded Kot ‘Isa Khan , now in Firozpur district, 
but he had his headquarters in Tihapa, in present- 
day Ludhiapa district. In the battle of Jajau (1707), 
he offered his services to Prince Mu’azzam. He 
killed Kapura Brap, chief of Kot Kapura in a 
treacherous manner (1708), and also collaborated 
with the faujdar of Jalandhar in his campaign 
against the Sikhs, then rallying under Banda Singh 
Bahadur. Bahadur Shah’s successor, Jaharidar Shah, 
conferred on him a rank of 1500, the title of Khan 
and the faujdari of Jalandhar Doab. However, in 
1718, ‘Abs us-Samad Khan, governor of Lahore, 


despatched a force to chastise him. In the ensuing 
battle, Isa Khan was killed. 

B.S, 

ISAR or I’svar, a Gorakhpanthiy'qgf who met Guru 
Nanak in company with a group of Nath ascetics 
and engaged in a discourse with him at Sumer 
mountain (Miharban Janam SakhI) or Achal Vafala 
( Varan, 1.39). The subject of the dialogue was the 
nature of the Supreme Reality' and what constituted 
the true spiritual path. 

Gn.S. 

ISAR SINGH, a warrior in the retinue of Guru 
Gobind Singh. He was among those who, fighting 
under the command of Sahibzada Ajit Sirigh, 
repulsed Raja Ajmer Chand of Kahlur when he 
attacked the Fort of Taragaph at Anandpur. He fell 
in the battle on 29 August 1700. 

Gn.S. 

ISHAR KAUR, RANI (d. 1840), daughter of Lai 
Sirigh Sandhu of Sirarivali, (Sialkot district) and 
wife of Prince Khapak Sirigh, who immolated herself 
on the funeral pyre of her husband on 5 November 
1840. 

S.S.B. 

ISHAR SINGH (1882-1916), a Gbadr leader, was 
son of Sajjap Sirigh of phudike, now in Faridkot 
district of the Punjab. He emigrated to Canada in 
1907, but returned after four years only to travel 
back to America soon. There he became a member 
of the Ghadr Party. In December 1914 on a call by 
the party he came back to India to prepare for an 
armed revolution. He was arrested on 14 September 
1915 at Mahima Sarja, then in the princely state of 
Faridkot. While in detention, he spent most of his 
time reciting the sacred bayi He was tried in the 
Second Lahore Conspiracy Case and sentenced to 
death, with forfeiture of property. He was hanged 
on 4 June 1916 in Centra! Jail, Lahore. 

s.s J. 

ISHAR SINGH, BHAl (1888-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom at Rupovali in 
Gurdaspur district on 27 July 1888, the elder son 
of Bhai Vadhava Sirigh. Around 1906, the family 
migrated to Chakk No. 33 Dharovali in 
Sheikhupura district in search of a belter living. 
At Dharovali, contact with Lachhmap Sirigh, who 
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ISHAR SINGH GRANTHl, BHA.I 

was a devout Sikh, changed the course of his life. 
He started to learn reading and writing Gurmukbi 
and went through the Khalsa rites of pahul He 
was in his jatha of Akali reformers which was 
massacred to a man on the fateful morning of 20 
February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

ISHAR SINGH GRANTHl, BHAI (1881-1921), one 
of the Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom at Bahoju 
village in Amritsar district the son of Bhai Atar 
Singh. His schooling was interrupted owing to his 
father’s death. At the age of 26, he joined the 
Khalsa Pracharak Vidyala, Tam Taran, and spent 
four years there studying Sikh history and 
philosophy, besides practising kirtan. In 1915 he 
joined the Khalsa school at Jhabal in Amritsar 
district as a Punjabi teacher. Ishar Singh returned 
to his native place to become the custodian of the 
village gurdwara. When Bhai Lachhmap Sirigh 
gave the call for the liberation of Gurdwara Janam 
Asthan at Nankapa Sahib, he joined his jatha and 
fell a martyr in the shrine on the morning of 20 
February 1921, 

G.S.G. 

ISHAR SINGH JATHEDAR, BH AT (1870-1921), 
one of the Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was the second 
son of Dafedar (cavalry sergeant) Hardit Sirigh of 
Dbarovali village in Gurdaspur district. He Ieamt 
to read the scripture in the village gurdwara. He 
was married on 26 February 1886 to Bibj Basant 
Kaur of Muhaddipur village in Jalandhar district. 
The family later migrated to Chakk No. 33 
Dharovali in Sheikhupura district in the Lower 
Chenab Canal Colony, fshar Sirigh was of deeply 
religious temperament, and although he had taken 
the Khalsa pahul, he was of a retiring nature. He 
spent some time roaming with some other ascetis 
but was reclaimed to Sikh fold through the efforts 
of his uncle. Ishar Sirigh took the pahul again at 
Nanded and returned home. He now settled down 
as a householder, but his religious zeal was 
undiminished. He joined hands with Bhai 
Lachhmap Sirigh (who was a collateral nephew to 
him) in organizing the historic conference held at 
their village on 1 to 3 October 1920 for 
propagating the cause of Gurdwaras Reform. 


ISHAR SINGH MAJH ML 

Together they mobilized support and enrolH 
volunteers for the liberation of Gurdwara j aiJ f3 
Asthan, Nankapa Sahib. Bhai Ishar Sirigh colleen 
about 30 odd volunteers to join them, and p " 
formed a separate jatha with Ishar Sirigh as fl^ir 
jathedar (leader). During the night of j 9 . 2 ft 
February, this jatha lost their way and were y t( 
about one kilometre short of Janam Asthan v " 
the other one was massacred. Hearing the bangs of 
gunfire, these men ran forward to join thei 
comrades. Jathedar Ishar Sirigh was shot at: A w 
fell down, he was hacked to pieces and his bodv 
dragged to a burning pyre. 

gJ; 

ISH AR SINGH MA JH AIL (1901 -1977), politician 

and legislator, was bom in January 1901, the so 
of Bhai Asa Sirigh of Sarai Amanat Khan village 
in Amritsar district. His father died when he was 
only a few years old. He completed his high school 
by fits and starts owing to financial constraints. 
He passed out in 1922 from Malva Khalsa High 
School, Ludhiana. Since he was one of the few 
students at that school coming from the Majha 
districts of Amritsar and Lahore, he started using 
the surname ‘Majhail’, of or from Majha, which 
stuck to him for the rest of his life. He declined a 
teacher’s job and prefered to join the Gurdwara 
reform movement : he took part in the Guru ku 
Bagh and Jaito agitations. In October 1927, Ishar 
Singh joined the Shahid Sikh Missionary College 
for the two- year course it offered. But he was soon 
drawn into the political maelstrom. His principal 
guide at that time was Jathedar Udham Sirigh 
Nagoke. He took part in the farmers’ agitation of 
1930 and suffered imprisonment for six months. 
The term was subsequently extended by another 
year for having in his possession a newspaper while 
in jail. In 1936 he participated in Gurdwara Shahid 
Ganj (Lahore) morcha. 

When Sikh National College was set up in 
Lahore in 1938, Ishar Sirigh Majhail was appointed 
secretary of its managing committee. During 
1940-41 he was president of the managing 
committee of Sri Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. He was 
one of the opponents of within the Shiromapi Akali 
Dal which opposed the British war effort during 
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the 1939-45 war, and took part in the Quit India 
gpjent in 1942 and was detained. He was 
dected to the Punjab Legislative Assembly in 1946 
. » 1952 and was made a Minister on both the 
)ns. In the fifties Ishar Singh Majhail lost 
interest in active politics and devoted himself to 
the development of his agricultural farm, in the 
village of Amo, in Pajiala district. He died on 20 
April 1977 at Chandigarh. 

M.G.S. 

ISHAR SINGH MARHANA (1878-1941), Akali 
activist and Ghadr revolutionary, was bom on 1 
January 1878, younger of the two sons of Bhai 
jlnd Singh, of Marbapa, in Amritsar district of the 
Punjab. He learnt Gurmukhi in the village gurdwara 
and helped his father and elder brother, Asa Singh, 
with fanning. He was married to Bibi Har Kaur, of 
Khanpur in Jalandhar district Ishar Singh went 
abroad in search of better prospects, and, travelling 
through Singapore, Hong Kong and Panama, 
reached California (U.S.A.) in 1908. He came in 
contact with Vasakha Singh and Javala Singh. They 
formed a company and, hiring a 500-acre piece of 
land near Holt, started an agricultural farm which 
prospered. When Indian immigrants settled mostly 
in California and Oregon states formed the 
Hindustani Association of the Pacific Coast, Ishar 
Singh too became one of its members. This body 
later became the famous Ghadr party. Its planned 
revolution, however, aborted and the Ghadr 
revolutionaries were tried in what is known as 
Lahore conspiracy case. Ishar Singh was one of 
those who got away with a reduced sentence of 7 
years. As he came out of prison, he was swept into 
the Akali movement for the reform of shrine 
management. In 1922 he was arrested for delivering 
an anti-government speech and sentenced to seven 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. On release in 1929 
he was elected jathedar (leader) of the district Akali 
Jatha of Amritsar. In 1930, he was elected a member 
and vice chairman of Amritsar Darbar Sahib 
Managing Committee for three years, Ishar Singh 
also participated in the Civil Disobedience 
•movement of 1930-31 for which he got six months 
in jail besides a fine of Rs 150. He was elected a 
member of the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 


ISHVAR 

Committee (1933,1936). He was made chairman 
of Sri Darbar Sahib Managing Committee in which 
capacity he worked until his death on 16 August 
1941. 

M.G.S. 

ISHVAR from Sanskrit Isvara (isa= ruler, master, 
lord+vara = environing, enclosing, ie. the all- 
pervasive Lord) is one of the several names used 
in Indian philosophy for God, also known as 
Brahman. There is, however a subtle conceptual 
difference between Isvara and Brahman as 
interpreted by Sahkaracharya. Brahman, he holds, 
is the Pure Consciousness devoid of all attributes 
{nirgupa) and all categories of the intellect 
(nirvise$a\ while ISvara is the personal aspect of 
the impersonal Brahman. Isvara is Apara Brahman 
or Lower Brahman as compared to the Absolute 
which is called Para Brahma or Higher Brahman. 
Isvara is the phenomenal aspect of the 
Transcendent Brahman who is Infinite, beyond the 
reach of finite thought and who can only be 
described in negative terms such as ineffable, 
indescribable, etc. All norma! talk about God is 
therefore about Isvara. Even positive attribp/es 
such as transcendent, self-existent, perfect, etc. 
really refer to “conditioned Isvara” rather than to 
the “unconditioned Brahman”. In brief, Isvara is 
God as related to the phenomenal reality. He is the 
Lord of Maya, the Creator, Sustainer and Destroyer, 
immanent throughout His creation. 

In Guru Granth Sahib, the Sikh Scripture, Is, 
Isar or Isuru appear sparingly for Siva as well as for 
God but the composite term paramesar (Skt. 
paramesvara-param supreme, highest + isvara) 
for God appears more often; once it is spelt even 
paramesvar{GQ, 299). Sikhism does recognize the 
traditional categories of transcendent and 
immanent as also of nirgupamd sagupa, pertaining 
to God, but not the Sarikarite distinction between 
higher and lower Brahman. The emphasis here is 
on the unicity of Ultimate Reality. For the Sikhs 
the same Absolute is both nirgupa and sargupa 
(GG, 98, 128, 250, 287, 290, 862). The nirgupa 
Brahman manifests Himsetf as sargupa Brahman, 
in relation to His attributes. 

M.G.S. 
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ITIHAS GURU KHALSA 

ISRU, village in Ludhiana district, has a historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Patshahi Chheviii, 
commemorating Guru Hargobind’s visit. 

M.G.S. 

ITIHAS GURU KHALSA . by SadhuGobind Singh 
whose earlier name was Pandit Gan da Singh, is a 
historical account, in Hindi, of the Sikhs, 
beginning with Guru Nanak (1469-1539) and 
terminating with the post-Banda Singh period of 
much turbulence and trial. Bom at Amritsar, Gobind 
Singh (d. 1899) studied Sanskrit and Hindu 
scriptural literature at Kashi but was equally 
learned in Sikh literature and thought. He has 
written five books, all in Hindi. 

Itih'ds Guru Kh&lsi. published posthumonsly 
in 1902, is the last work of the author. It depends 
mainly on Giani Gian Singh’s Paath Prakash for 
its source material. Comprising 584 pages, it is 
divided into 72 chapters, dealing with ancient 


!YaUkai^ 

period (1-10); life stories of the ten Gurus of^, 
Sikhs: (11-37); exploits of Banda Singh Babac , 
(38-53); and the turbulent period up to the rise of 
Maharaja Ranjii Singh. Besides providing a 
historical account of the Sikh people, the book 
a very useful source on Indian philosophy, Sikh 
ideology, Sikh way of life and Sikh ethics. The 
language is simple, the style of writing precise 
and terse, and the narrative quite smooth. There 
are in the narrative several obvious historical 
inaccuracies. 

R.S. i. 

IYALI KALAN, village in Ludhiana district, is 
sacred to Guru Hargobind. He passed through this 
village on his way to Kartarpur after the battle of 
Mehraj (1634), According to local tradition, a high 
platform was raised here by Bhai Bidhi Chand and 
other Sikhs to make a dais for the Guru. Hence the 
name of the shrine, Thara (a platform) Sahib. 

M.G.S. 
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CQUEMONT’S JOURNAL is a travelogue by 
- jC tor Jacquemont divided into four main 
dsions. The first three parts deal with the life of 
Calcutta, journey through Varanasi, Agra, Shimla 
and Delhi. Part IV deals with Jacquemont’s travels 
through Punjab and Kashmir. Leaving Delhi on 
26 January 1831, he made his way to Panipat, “a 
large city only surpassed in extent by Delhi”; and 
passing through Kama], Thanesar, Ambala and 
Sirhind he reaches Ludhiana. Ludhiana, with a 
population of about 20,000, most oftbem weavers, 
was then a part of the Sikh state of Jind and also 
the seat of the British Political Agent. He reached 
Lahore on 11 March 1831 and met Maharaja Raqjit 
Singh on a few occasions. His description of the 
Maharaja’s person is interesting:” ... a thin little 
man with an attractive face, though he has lost one 
eye from small pox...his nose is fine and slightly 
turned up, his mouth firm, his teeth excellent. He 
wears slight moustaches which he twists 
incessantly with his fingers and long thin white 
beard which falls to his chest. His expression shows 
nobility of thought, shrewdness and penetration.” 
Jacquemont’s conversation with the Maharaja, 
ranged from politics to metaphysics and medicine. 
He was struck by the inquisitiveness of the 
Maharaja who asked him many questions on a 
variety of issues. Jacquemont provides 
considerable information about the court of 
Maharaja Raqjit Sirigh as well as about his 
administration. His description of Kashmir is, 
however, far from flattering. 

BJ.H 

JAGADHRl, in Ambala district of Haryana, has a 
historical gurdwara named after Guru Hargobind, 
although it is not certain whether he visited 
Jagadbri at all. Guru G'obind Singh, however, is 


said to have travelled this way from Kapal Mochan 
in 1688. A small gurdwara existed here before the 
present building was raised in 1945. 

M.G.S. 

JAGAN A, BH Al, of Agra, was a pious, learned Sikh 
of the time of Guru Arjan. Once he, along with 
Bhai Nanda and Bhai Bhana Suhar, waited on the 
Guru to have some of their doubts resolved. The 
Guru taught them always to remember Namde 
Divine. Bhai Jagana was also skilled in the use of 
arms. He showed his prowess in the battle of Ruhela 
during the time of Guru Hargobind. 

T.S. 

JAGATA, a Brahman Sikh appointed masand in 
Lahore, presented himself at Anandpurin 1698 in 
response to the. general summons from Guru 
Gobind Singh for all san^arleaders to explain their 
conduct in view of complaints received against 
them. Jagata humbly pleaded innocence and 
apologized for any inadvertent lapse. The Guru 
trusted his word and asked him to continue serving 
thenceforth under the direction of Bhai Pheru. 

P.S.P. 

JAGATJfT SINGH, MAHARAJA (1872-1949), son 
of Raja Kharak Singh, was bom on 23 November 
1872 and ascended the throne of Kapurthala on 
16 October 1877. He assumed full ruling powers 
in November 1890 and then commenced his 
unusual career as a world traveller and a 
Francophile. He received the title of Maharaja in 
1911. He was a man of high aesthetic taste and 
turned Kapurthala into a city of beautiful palaces 
and gardens. His main palace at Kapurthala was 
modelled on the Versailles Palace. He also built in 
the city a mosque and a handsome gurdwara at 
Sultanpur Lodhi, sacred to Guru Nanak. Jagatjit 
Singh was one of the representatives of India at 
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the League of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929. In 
1948, he became the Up-Rajpramukh of PEPSU. 

He died on 19 June 1949. 

S.S.B 

JAGAT SINGH alias Jai Singh (1883-1915), a 
Ghadrite, was born the son of Arur Singh, at 
Sursirigh, near Amritsar. He was a hefty, sturdy man 
and joined the Indian army when twenty. Leaving 
the army, he migrated to Shanghai and then to 
Canada and settled in Vancouver where he found 
employment in a saw mill. Drawn into the Ghadr 
movement, he returned to India by a Japanese ship 
with a view to joining the uprising against the 
British. In the Punjab, Jagat Singh became a close 
associate of Ghadr leaders, took part in the Cbabba, 
Sahneval, and Mansurari dacoities, looted money 
which was turned over to the revolutionary centre, 
and offered to sell his land for the cause. He also 
helped in the manufacture of bombs. He escaped 
arrest when the revolution was betrayed by a police 
spy, Kirpal Singh. In company with Kartar Singh 
Sarabha and Harnam Sirigh Jundilat, Jagat Singh 
made his way to Kabul, They returned to the Punjab, 
determined to seize arms and free their imprisoned 
comrades. They were arrested at Sargodha, where 
they were attempting to seduce the soldiers of the 
22nd Cavalry to which Jagat Sirigh had once 
belonged.Tried in the first Lahore conspiracy case, 
Jagat Sirigh was sentenced to death. He was 
hanged on 16 November 1915. 

G.S.D. 

JAGAT SINGH MAN, (d. 1860), son of Hari Sirigh 
belonged to the Mughal Chakk family of Man 
sardars of Gujrariwala district. He was attached to 
Raja Hira Sirigh in 1843 as orderly officer. He 
rose to be a colonel of a cavalry regiment which 
formed a part of the bodyguard of Maharaja Duleep 
Sirigh. 

S.S.B 

JAGAT SINGH NARAG (1883-1942), businessman 
and legislator ofNorth-West Frontier Province, was 
the son of Lala Kanbaiya Lai, a practising lawyer 
of Peshawar. As he grew up, Jagat Sirigh went into 
business and started taking interest in social and 
civic affairs. On 7 January 1924, he was arrested in 
connection with the Gurdwara Reform movement. 


JagIrdari 

He became a member of the Municipal Cormnitte ■ 
of Peshawar in 1925 and was appointed an honors^ 
magistrate in 1929. He was also elected member of 
the provincial legislative assembly, and, a ] 
with Mehar Chand Khanna and Rai Bahadur Ishwar 
Das formed the Hindu-Sikh Nationalist Party, whj c ;, 
functioned within the assembly until it was 
suspended in 1939. 

A.S.S. 

JAGHERA, also called Nanakpur Jaghera, avil!®* 
in Ludhiana district of the Punjab, is sacred to 
Guru Hargobind, who halted here during one of 
his journeys through these parts. Gurdwara Sahib 
Patshahi VI, also called Gurdwara Manji Sahib 
commemorates the Guru’s visit. Local tradition 
enshrines memories of Guru Nanak’s visit and the 
village pond (Nanaksar) and the village itself are 
name after him. 

M.G.s 

JAGIASI, also Jagiasu or Jijnasu, is a religious sect 
cognate with the Udasi section of the Nanakpanthis 
of Sindh. The word jagiasais derived from Sanskrit 
jijnasa (desire to know), and jagiasi denotes one 
desirous of knowledge, of spiritual insight. The 
Jagiasis are mostly sahajdharis, believing in the 
Gurus and following generally the Sikh tenets but 
not yet sworn as full members of the community. 
There are however some who accept the rites of 
Khalsa initiation and wear long hair while some 
others add the suffix ‘Sirigh’ to their names. Unlike 
Udasis, they are householders. The sect flourished 
in Sindh in early 19th Century. 

M.L.J 

JAGIRDARl, a feudal system of political and 
revenue administration based on jagir, lit. fief or 
grant of land received from the sovereign. Sikhs 
who, after the fall of Sirhind in early 1764, started 
occupying territory, were overlords of that area. 
Grant of jagirs in lieu of salary for service was 
adopted as a system only under Rapjit Sirigh. The 
jagirdar was given the right to collect revenue 
either in cash or kind as it might suit the 
convenience of the cultivators. A fixed part of the 
revenue, normally 12.5 per cent was payable to 
the State, Judicial powers, both civil and criminal, 
were vested in the jagirdar, but he could not interfere 
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ft-jth traditional proprietory rights of the 
r.Stivators. Conditions of grant were laid down, 
r -iongb one and the same person could be asked 
alternatively to perform civil or military duties, 
line!ion between civil and military officers was 
generally clear. 

Next in importance to service and subsistence 
jsgW were the dharmarth jagirsor land grants for 
charitable purposes. These grants made both by 
the sovereign and the vassal chiefs, and even by 
subordinate jagirdars, were usually permanent. The 
Sikh chiefs made liberal dharamarthgvmXs, without 
discrimination on religious basis. The jagirdari 
system under the Sikh rule did not affect the basic 
system of land tenures. The bulk of the cultivators 
continued to be peasant proprietors of their 
holdings, paying land revenue direct to the State 
in case of KM isa lands and to the fief holders in 
case of jagirs. 

H.R.G. 

JAHANDAD KHAN, one of the many sons of 
Painda Khan and a half brother of Fateh Khan 
Wazir, was appointed governor of A.t.tock by Shah 
Shuja’. In 1809, Fateh Khan dethroned Shah 
Shuja’, placed Shah Mahmud on the throne and 
himself became prime minister. Jaharidad took Shah 
Shuja’ prisoner at Attock and delivered him to 
‘Ata Muhammad Khan, the governor of Kashmir. 
Fateh Khan attacked Kashmir and defeated and 
expelled ‘Ata Muhammad. Frightened Jaharidad 
Khan surrendered the fort in 1813 to Rapjit Singh 
in return for a jagir and cash allowance. In 1818, 
Raijjit Singh captured Peshawar and placed it under 
the charge of Jaharidad Khan. Jaharidad Khan 
remained a steadfast supporter of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh till the end. 

H.R.G. 

JAHANGIR, NURUD-DIN MUHAMMAD (1569- 
1627), fourth Mughal emperor of Delhi. Born 
Salim, he assumed at his accession in 1605 the 
title of Jahangir, Conqueror of the World. He was 
possessed of many natural abilities and was a lover 
of art and literature, but he turned out to be a 
capricious ruler who gradually allowed his Persian 
wife, Nur Jabari, to take the reins of govemirient 
into her hands. Jahangir, in his early years on the 


JAIMAL SINGH BHURtVALE, SANT 

throne, came under the influence of Shaikh Ahmad 
ofSirhind (d. 1624), leader of the Naqashbandi order 
of Sufis, and opponent of the state policy of 
religious neutrality and eclecticism. The Sikh order 
was the first to bear the burnt of Jahangir’s hostility. 
As he wrote in his Tuzk, about Guru Arjan, he 
wanted to “put an end to this false traffic, or that 
[he] be brought into the fold of Islam.” The meeting 
his rebel son Khusrau had with Guru Arjan at 
Goindval only added to his hatred. He not only 
executed Guru Arjan but also detained Guru 
Hargobind at Gwalior. After he was released, 
Jahangir’s attitude towards him became more 
friendly and Sikh chronicles even mention of their 
having taken out a trip together to Kashmir. 

Jahangir died in October 1627. 

S.R.S. 

JAHMAN, a village in Lahore district, is sacred to 
Guru Nanak, who visited here more than once 
during his journey to Chahal, the ancestral village 
of his mother, Mata Tripta. Gurdwara Rop Sahib 
Patshahi I, marked the place where he used to stop 
on the bank of a large pond. 

M.G.S 

JAIDEV (JAYADEVA), a twelfth century saint and 
poet, two of whose hymns are incorporated in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, is chiefly known to the literary 
world as the author of the Gita Govinda. Jaidev 
was bom to Bhojadeva (father) and Ramadevi also 
called Radhadevi (mother) according to some, in 
West-Bengal and, according to others, in Orissa. 
Raja Lakshman Sen (1175-1200) of Bengal was 
his disciple. Jaidev began as an ascetic, then 
married, became a devotee of Krspa and roamed 
about the countryside preaching the gospel of love 
of God and man and finally became a devote of 
nirguija Brahman. Jaidev’s hymns in the Guru 
Granth Sahib, one in Raga Gujari and the other in 
Raga Maru, are in adoration of the Supreme Being. 

Hr.B. 

JAIMAL SINGH BHURIVALE, SANT (d. 1976), 
known for his austere living and dedication to seva 
or holy service, was the son of Bhai Sber Singh, a 
shopkeeper of Chakval, (Jehlum district). Early in 
his life, Jaimal Singh came under the influence of 
Sant Gopal Sirigb of Chakval who taught him to 
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read Gurmukhi and the sacred texts. He left his 
native place to live at Amritsar sometime during 
1930-31 where he leamt the Sikh lore in the (/era 
of Giaoi Amrr Singh. His humility and dedication 
won him wide esteem, and he came to be known as 
Sant Bhurivale, bhun'm Punjabi meaning sackcloth 
which he put on, He participated in karseva for the 
widening of the Golden Temple pankrama in the 
1940’s. He took up other works of karseva of several 
other gurdwaras. 

He died in Amritsar in October 1976. 

S.S.Am. 

JAIMAL SINGH RANDHAVA (1803-1870), son 
of Prem Singh of Khupda in Gurdaspur district, 
served the Lahore Darbar and thereafter the British. 
Jaimal Singh entered the service of Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh in 1836, soon received a command 
in the Ramgarhia brigade and proceeded to 
Peshawar in the company of Lahipa Singh to 
relieve the Sikh army after the battle of Jamrud in 
April 1837. He was Naib Adalati or deputy judge 
of Amritsar in 1847 andTahsildarofBa.talain 1849. 
Although ignorant of the English system of 
administration, he carried out his duties with such 
ability that he was made an extra assistant 
commissioner, an office he resigned in 1860. He 
was appointed an honorary magistrate and 
continued to serve in that capacity until his death 
in 1870. 

S.S.B. 

JAIRAM (d. 1518),brother-in-law ofGuruNanak, 
was a trusted official at the court of Nawab Daulat 
Khan Lodhi at Sultanpur (Kapurthala district). He 
was married to Nanaki, sister of Guru Nanak, in 
1475, at Talvapdi Rai Bhoi. Guru Nanak stayed 
with them for several years at Sultanpur, where Jai 
Ram had secured for him appointment as the 
Nawab’s storekeeper. 

Go.S 

JAI SINGH (d. 1784), a Jatt Sikh of Atari (Amritsar 
district), joined hands with the Nishanavali misl 
in its invasion of the cis-Sutlej tracts, fighting in 
the battle of Sirhind (1764) and assisting in the 
seizure of Ambala, Shahabad, Lidbrari, Amloh and 
Sarai Lashkar Khan. He obtained 34 villages as 
his share around Lidhran and Kharaf. Shortly 


jai Singh, doctor 
afterwards Jai Singh suffered defeat at the hands of 
Ahmad Shah but soon regained power r 
repossessed his territory. He died in 1784. 

S-S.B. 

JAI SINGH (1712-1793), founder of the Kanhaiyg 
chiefship and of the village of Kahna, 21 Vp, 
southwest of Lahore. He had an humble origin, hi 
father Khushal (Singh), earning his living by selling 
grass and wood at Lahore. Jai Singh received ampt 
at the hands of Nawab Kapur Singh and joined the 
jathaov roving band of Amar Singh Kirigra. Name 
of the band, Kanhaiya, was derived from the name 
of Jai Singh’s village, Kahna. Jai Singh seized a 
part of Riarki comprising the district of Gurdaspur 
and upper portions of Amritsar. His first 
headquarters were at his wife’s village, Sohiari, 15 
km from Amritsar, from where he shifted to Batala 
and thence to Mukeriari. His territories lay on both 
sides of the rivers Beas and Ravi The hill chiefs of 
Nurpur, Datarpur and Siba became his tributaries. 
In 1774, Jai Singh built a kafra or bazaar at Amritsar 
called Kafra Kanhaiyari. In October 1778 he, with 
the help of Mahan Singh Sukkarchakkia and Jassa 
Singh A_hluvalia, drove away Jassa Sirigb 
Ramgarhia. In 1781, Jai Singh and Haqiqat Sirigh 
led an expedition to Jammu, subdued Brij Raj Dev 
and received a tribute of three lakh of rupees. 

S.S.B. 

JAI SINGH ATARiVALA (d. 1838), son of Wazlr 
Singh, was a soldier and jagirdar dur-ing Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh’s reign. About 1820, he was sent on a 
mission to Peshawar where, much to the chagrin of 
the Maharaja, he cultivated treacherously friendly 
relations with Dost Muhammad Khan, the Barakzai 
chief of Kabul. Jai Singh was soon recalled to 
Lahore. Fearing chastisement, he hatched a plot to 
assassinate the Maharaja but did not succeed. Jai 
Sirigh fled to Afghanistan but came back and 
sought forgiveness. The Maharaja for gave him 
and deputed him as one of his agents to arrange for 
a meeting with Yar Muhammad Khan and Dost 
Muhammad Khan, 

G.S. 

JAI SINGH, DOCTOR (1856-1898), a prom-inent 
figure in the Sirigh Sabha renaissance, was bom 
the son of Sant Sirigh on 11 February 1856 at Pipd 
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JAlSl^GHKAMLA 

padan Khan (Jehlum district). While still at school, 
j, e became an avid student of Sikh literature. In 
[ 874 he joined Medical College at Lahore, from 
where he passed his Licentiate examination. He 
was married on 25 November 1876, On qualifying 
as a doctor, he took up government job, resigned it 
j n J893 and opened chemist’s shop in Lahore. He 
came under the influence of the Singh Sabha. On 
] l April 1893, he formed a Shuddhi Sabha, with 
the object of reconverting to Sikhism apostates as 
well as of converting those from other traditions. 
In April 1896, he started a monthly magazine, 
Khalsa Dbaram Prakashak Shvddhi Pattar, to 
promote Sikh proselytization. On 14 January 
1897, he formed a society called the Gurmat Granth 
Sudharak Committee to expunge from the Sikh 
texts interpolations which were contrary to the 
teachings of the Gurus. He died on 9 June 1898. 

Jg.s 

JAI SINGH KAMLA (d. 1827) served, like his father 
Uttam Singh, under the Bharigi chief, Gulab Singh, 
on whose death in 1800 he joined Raijjit Singh. 
Jai Singh was a good soldier and took part in many 
of the Maharaja’s campaigns. As a reward, he was 
granted jagirs in Sheikhupura district. In 1817, 
when he was too old for active service, he was 
appointed a judge at Amritsar. 

S.S.B. 

JAI SINGH MAN (d. 18 i 2), son of Sarja Singh (d. 
1763) of Mughal Chakk settled in the village of 
Man, near Gujrariwala. His daughter was married 
to Mahari Singh Sukkarchakkia, and he was a 
constant companion of Mahan Singh in his 
military expeditions of ‘Isa Khel. Pindi Bhaj,tiari, 
Gujrat, Sialkot, and Rasulnagar. He was also with 
Mahan Sirigh in 1780 when they defeated Raja 
Brij Raj Deo and plundered the town. 

BJ.H. 

JAI SINGH, MIRZA RAJA (1605-1667), 
Kachhvaha Rajput prince and one of the senior 
generals under the Mughal emperors Shah Jahari 
(1628-58) and Aurarigzib (1658- 1707), succeeded 
to the feudal chieftainship of Amber (Jaipur) in 
1617 when he also got his first appointment in the 
Mughal army. He fought on the side of Aurarigzib 
in the battle of succession and was made governor 


JAITO MORCHA 

of Delhi city with the grant of Sambhar, a rich 
province flourishing on its salt trade. Although a 
Mughal vassal, he was a staunch Hindu and an 
admirer of the Sikh Gurus. During his stay at Delhi, 
he was used by Aurarigzib as an intermediary to 
summon to the court first Guru Har Rai in 1661 
and later Guru Har Krisfaan in 1664. Guru Har 
Krishan during his stay in Delhi put up in Raja Jai 
Singh’s bungalow which is now the site of 
Gurdwara Barigla Sahib. Later in 1664, MirzaRaja 
Jai Sirigh at the head of 14,000 troops was assigned 
to the Deccan campaign against ShivajLThe escape 
of Shivaji and his son from their confinement made 
Aurarigzib suspicious. He recalled Jai Sirigh to the 
court, but he died on the way at Burhanpur on 2 
July 1667. 

B.s. 

JAITO, a town in Faridkot district, became in 1923 
the scene of a long-drawn agitation in protest 
against the forced abdication of the Sikh Maharaja 
of Nabha. (See JAITO MORCHA) Jaito now has 
three gurdwarasof historical importance. 
GURDWARA GANGSAR SAHIB PATSHAhT X, 
close to the old Jaito village, commemorates the 
site visited by Guru Gobind Sirigh who arrived 
here in December 1705 from Koj: Kapura. The 
Gurdwara derives its name from the adjacent 
sarovar, Garigsar. The interruption of the akbaijd 
path that led to Jaito Morcha took place here. 
GURDWARA T1BBI SAHIB is situated on the sandy 
mound consecrated by Guru Gobind Sirigh’s visit 
in 1705. It is also the site from where the 500- 
member Sikh jatha was fired upon during the Jaito 
agitation. 

GURDWARA ANGITHA SAHIB, was built on the 
site where martyrs of the Jaito Morcha were 
cremated. 

M.G.s. 

JAITO MORCHA, the name given to the Akali 
agitation for the restoration to his throne of 
Maharaja Ripudaman Sirigh of Nabha, who had 
strong pro-Akali sympathies and who had been 
forced to abdicate by the British on 9 July 1923. 
Although the British officials pronounced his 
abdication to be voluntary, the Akalis and other 
nationalist sections condemned it as an act of 
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highhandedness: 29 July 1923 was observed in 
all the principal towns of the Punjab as a day of 
prayer in his behalf. On 2 August 1923, the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee sent 
a telegram to Lord Reading, the Viceroy of India, 
and three days later passed a resolution to carry on 
a peaceful campaign. A Nabha government 
ordinance prohibited public discussion of the 
issue. On 25 August, a divan was held at Jaito, in 
Nabha territory, following which a public march 
and resolutions were adopted expressing sympathy 
with the Maharaja and condemning government 
action. On 27 August, Nabha state authorities 
arrested the organizers of the divan. The divan 
was originally scheduled to conclude on 27 
August, but the arrests provoked the Aka! is to 
continue it indefinitely and to inaugurate a series 
of akhapdpaths. The police made more arrests and 
introduced at an akhapd pith on 14 September 
1923, their own reader, Atma Singh, displacing 
the granthi sitting in attendance and reading the 
holy text. The Akalis considered it a sacrilege and 
condemned the government action. The 
intensified the agitation and the government tried 
to stop it. Both the Shiromani Committee and the 
Shiromani Akali Dal were declared unlawful and 
members of the Shiromani Committee were 
arrested. Akali jathas were stopped on entering 
Nabha territory, taken into custody and beaten by 
police. On 9 February 1924, 500 Akalis marched 
from the Akal Takht, receiving unprecedented 
welcome in villages and towns through which they 
passed. On 20 February 1924, the jatha reached 
Bargap, barely 10 km from Jaito. On 21 February, 
the jatha marched on towards the Gurdwara, and 
on refusing to stop or disperse it was fired upon, 
killing 19 and injury 29. On 28 February 1924, 
another 500-strong Shahidi jatha\<dit Amritsar for 
Jaito where it was taken into custody on 14 March. 
Thirteen more 500-strong jathas reach ed .1 aito and 
courted arrest. Sikh jathas also came from abroad 
afeo. However, after the passage of the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Bill on 7 July 1925, the Governor of 
the Punjab announced that the bands of pilgrims 
could proceed for religious worship to Gurdwara 


JAITSARjMAHALA 5 VAR SLOKANi , 

Garigsar at Jaito. Most of the Akali prisoners 
arrested during the agitation were released. The 
Akalis started a series of 101 such recitations which 
was concluded on 6 August 1925. 

M.s 

JAITSARlMAHALA 5 VAR SLOKANNALI, by 
Guru Arjan, is one of the twenty-two lirs, included 
in the Guru Granth Sahib. It has been named Jaitsafi 
because of the musical measure it belongs to. The 
Var, comprises 20 stanzas in standard Punjabi. Each 
stanza is preceded by two sfokas, the first in Prakrit 
or Gatha and the second in Lahindi The Hzropens 
with an enunciation, in the classical Indian style, 
of Sikh faith or belief and the first pavfi (stanza) 
culminates in the affirmation: realization of Him 
comes by His own will and grace. Man takes birth 
in this world and caught in its pleasures fails to get 
free of transmigration. Should man bear God ever 
in mind, he can escape from this cycle (2). Man 
must reap as he sows: the might of the Divine Law 
of Retribution is stressed (4). One act of sincere 
devotion, like cancels the evil effects of karma. 
Thus is annulled the transmigration. One, though 
poor, forlorn and condemned but devoted, is to be 
reckoned a true king, and even to touch the dust of 
his feet shall bring liberation (7).The worldly joys 
are the bitter gourd pleasing to the eye, yet 
poisonous to the tongue (10). To God’s devotee 
nothing is sweet (joyful) except devotion to Him 
(11). God’s devotee are praised because sorrow 
never comes to them. Formalism and symbols are 
of no use (17). God here is described in three 
successive images as Purifier of the fallen, as the 
Ship to carry sinners across the ocean of 
worldliness, and He who snaps asunder the knots 
tying man to worldly allurements. Homage is also 
paid to the holy preceptor, whose company inspires 
the seeker with devotion and meditation. The 
closing stanza reiterates all three uncompromising 
principles of the unicity of the faith: (a) all creation 
is subject to birth and death: God alone is 
immutable; (b) the only boon begged of Him is 
devotion, worldly objects of course excluded; (c) 
even liberation is not begged, which must come as 
a reward for devotion (nam). 

At.S. 
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\lALABAD, a prominent town in Eastern 
Afghanistan, has a historical Sikh shrine, Gurdwara 
l sahib Patshahi I, honouring the memory 
, 1 'Guru Nanak, who visited here during his travels 
in these parts in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century- 

M.G.S. 

jaLLA, PANDIT (d. 1844), a Brahman priest of 
Jammu, who, came to Lahore as tutor to young 
Hira Singh Dogra but became his lifelong 
Sppariion and then his adviser and deputy as he 
assumed the office of prime minister of the Sikh 

pgdoth (1843). Jalla completely dominated over 
the young minister and began to treat the Sikh 
nobility in an overbearing manner. Matters came 
to a crisis when Jalla began confiscating the jagirs 
of the Sikh sardarsmA criticizing openly Maharapi 
Jind Kaur. Jalla was killed by the excited Sikh 
soldiery led by Jawahar Singh, the Maharaqi’s 
brother, on 21 December 1844, while attempting 
to flee Lahore along with his patron Raja Hira 
Singh. 

S.S.B. 

JALLIANVALA BAGH MASSACRE, involving the 
killing of hundreds of unarmed, defenceless 
Indians by a senior British military officer, took 
place on 13 April (Vaisakhi day) 1919 in the heart 
of Amritsar. It was then the property of the family 
of Sardar Himmat Singh (d. 1829), a noble in the 
court of Maharaja Raqjit Singh (1780-1839), who 
originally came from the village of Jalla, 
(Fatehgarh Sahib district). The site, once a garden 
or garden house, was in 1919 an uneven and 
unoccupied space, an irregular quadrangle, 
indifferently walled, approximately 225 x 180 
metres, which was used more as a dumping ground. 

In December 1916, the Indian National 
Congress passed a resolution demanding self-rule. 
The Secretary of State for India, E.S. Montagu, has 
also announced, on 20 August 1917, the policy of 
“increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of administration and the gradual development of 
self governing institutions.” However, the passing 
of the Rowlatt Act in March 1919 led to 
countrywide protests. The government decision 
to deport from Amritsar Dr Satyapal and Dr Saif 


JALLIANVALA BAGH MASSACRE 

ud-Din Kitchlew, and banning Mahatma Gandhi’s 
entry into Punjab led to a general strike in Amritsar 
on 10th April. A crowd of about 50,000 marched 
on to protest to the deputy commissioner. The 
crowd, however, was stopped and fired upon near 
the railway foot bridge resulting in death and 
injury to several people. In reaction, an angry mob 
of people went on the rampage, and five Europeans 
were beaten to death. On 12 April an order 
prohibiting all meetings and gatherings was issued 
. On 13 April which marked the Vaisakhi festival, 
a large number of people, mostly Sikhs, had poured 
into the city from the surrounding villages. Local 
leaders called upon them for a meeting in the 
Jallianvala Bagh at 4.30 in the evening. Brigadier 
General Dyer set out for the venue of the meeting 
with 50 riflemen and two armoured cars with 
machineguns mounted on them. Meanwhile, the 
meeting had gone on peacefully, passing 
resolutions for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act and 
condemning the firing on 10 April. Dyer arrived at 
about 5.15 p.m. He deployed his riflemen on an 
elevation near the entrance and, without warning 
or ordering the crowd to disperse, opened fire. The 
firing continued for about 20 minutes, firing 1650 
rounds of .303-inch ammunition killing over 
1,000. The total crowd was estimated at between 
15,000 and 20,000. 

The protest that broke out in the country is 
exemplified by the renunciation by Rabindranath 
Tagore of the British Knighthood. Mass riots 
erupted in the Punjab and the government had to 
place five of the districts under martial law. 
Eventually an enquiry committee was set up, and 
Dyer was relieved of his command and prematurely 
retired from the army. The Bagh was acquired by 
the nation on 21 August 1920 but the actual 
construction of the memorial had to wait until after 
Independence. The monument, befittingly named 
the Flame of Liberty, was inaugurated by on 13 
April 1961. The central 30 ft high pylon, a four 
sided tapering structure of red stone standing in 
the midst of a shallow tank, is built with 300 slabs 
with Ashoka Chakra, the national emblem, carved 
on them. A stone lantern stands at each comer of 
the tank. On all four sides of the pylon the words. 
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JAMAL, MIAN 

"In memory of martyrs, 13 April 1919”, has been 
inscribed. 

V.N.D 

JAMAL, MIAN (d. 1650), apious Muslim, was an 
admirer of Guru Arjan. His name appears in Guru 
Arjan’s composition, Cbaubole, addressed to four 
devotees. The Guru exhorts Jamal to be humble. 
Mlari Jamal is said to have formally embraced Sikh 
faith and received spiritual instruction from Guru 
Hargobind. Jamal who remained in attendance upon 
Guru Hargobind at Kiratpur was perhaps the same 
person. He died in AD 1650. 

T.s. 

JAMAL UD-DlN, SAYYID (1838-1897) began his 
career in the service of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan 
after whose death he got involved in the dynastic 
wars of succession in Afghanistan, eventually 
fleeing to India and thence to Cairo. In 1883, he 
went to Paris and in 1886 to Russia where he and 
Maharaja Duleep Singh met together at Moscow, 
to plot against the British. Later, the Maharaja fell 
out with him. 

K.S.T. 

JAMBAR KALAN, a village in Lahore district, 
had a historical gurdwara in memory of Guru 
Arjan, who once halted here during his travels in 
the region. It was also Gurdwara Dukh Nivaran. 

M.G.S. 

JAM!AT RAI alias Jit Mall, a jhivaror water-bearer 
on the domestic establishment of Maharaja Duleep 
Singh during his stay at Fatehgarh. In 1885, and 
again in 1886 he received letters from Duleep 
Singh informing about his firm farth in Sikhism 
and his intended arrival in Delhi. 

K.S.T. 

JAMRUD or Jamraud, a village at the eastern 
approach to Khaibar Pass in the NWFP (Pakistan) 
where Hari Singh Nalva set up a military post 
during the reign of Ratjjit Singh to check the 
ingress of Afghan invaders. Nalva died here 
fighting the Afghan tribals in 1837. 

S.S.B. 

JAMSHAID KHAN (d. 1708), Ruhlla Afghan, was 
hired by Nawab Wazir Khan, (aujdaroi Sirhind, 
to assassinate Guru Gobind Singh. Jamshaid Khan 
with another accomplice caught up with the Guru 


j ANam SAKtij 

atNanded- One day as the Guru lay in his chan 
resting after the evening prayer, he fell upon ■- 
and stabbed him. But before he could repeat th ■ 
blow, the Guru struck him down with his sabre }y' 
companion fell under the swords of the Sikhs 

P.S.P 

JANAM SAKHI, i.e. life story, is the term used a, 
designate traditional narratives of the life of Gury 
Nanak, though the compound is occasion 
applied to narratives concerning later Gurus 0r 
other religious teachers too. Several janam sakhi 
traditions have evolved, particularly during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. From small 
beginnings these traditions rapidly expanded and 
diversified, supplementing the early nucleus with 
additional anecdotes and interpretative discourses. 
At first the various anecdotes apparently circulated 
and multiplied orally, and were recorded probably 
during the latter part of the sixteenth century: it is 
to these early recorded selections that the 
distinctive traditions can be traced. Extant 
manuscripts enable us to follow the evolution and 
growth of these traditions. A further impetus was 
provided by the introduction of lithographic 
printing during the late nineteenth century, and, 
by the turn of the century, the janam sakhis 
constituted a substantial corpus of both narrative 
and exegesis. Their language is mostly Punjabi 
and their script almost always Gurmukhi. In 
Punjabi, the term saAA/means a story or anecdote. 
Ordinarily the word janam it means birth, but in 
theological context it stands for life. As such, the 
connotation of janam sakhi is life-story or 
biography. If we accept the original Sanskrit 
meanings of these terms, janam sakhi would 
broadly mean ‘the evidence of the divine mission 
of the Guru’. The janam-sakhisaxe of two varieties- 
narrative and go# form. 

The narrative janam sakhis, comprising events 
from the Guru’s life including some miraculous 
and those testifying to his wisdom, also 
incorporate numerous discourses constructed in a 
comparatively rudimentary fashion and producing 
in consequence a much simpler product than in 
the gos.t form. These narrative discourses are based 
upon appropriate selections from the works of Guru 
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Vanak. A setting is briefly described wherein the 
t ; rfi encounters a particular individual or group 
0 f persons, and a standard variety of dialogue 
. j] jhvs. The interlocutor begins with a question 
or comment, to which Guru Nanak replies with 
the first stanza of one of his hymns. The 
interlocutor’s response produces the second 
stanza, and in this manner the dialogue goes on. 
The gost form of the janam sakhi builds upon this 
larrative pattern, and specifically on the narrative 
discourse. In terms of actual content and emphasis, 
however, there is a substantial difference. The 
narrative element recedes into comparative 
, Significance. In its mature form the gost collates 
a series of appropriate compositions in order to 
expound a particular theme. Janam which 

follow th egos/ model are the work of the distinctive 
Miharban tradition and the massive Miharban 
Janam Sakhi is the only example of a collection 
in which this form predominates. To the two major 
disbourse forms a minor-heterodox discourse- 
variety should be added. Heterodox discourses 
normally employ apocryphal works as their basis, 
and the exegesis which they offer is generally 
heretical. 

Although no extant janam sakhi can be dated 
earlier than the middle of the seventeenth century, 
there is no sufficient reason to doubt that the 
earliest nucleus of sakhis must have evolved a 
century earlier during the latter half of the Guru’s 
lifetime or soon after. The janam sakhis present 
unanimous testimony concerning details of his 
birth, parentage, and family connections, and there 
is unanimity concerning the general outline of his 
life story. The importance of the janam sakhis was 
particularly marked during the seventeenth century 
during which period they played a vital cohesive 
role. 

W.H.M. 

JANAM SAKHISR/GUR NANA KUSAH KJ by 
Sant Das Cbhibbar, is a versified biography of Guru 
Nanak (1469-1539), based primarily on Janam 
Sakhi Bhai Bala. A manuscript copy of the work, 
dated AD 1781, is preserved in the Central Public 
Library, Patiala, under MS. No. 2737. A published 
version of the work has been brought out by 


JANGNAMA 

Punjabi University, Patiala, in 1985. 

1 DS - 

JANPALI, village 3 km south of Dhamof, has a 
historical shrine sacred to Guru Hargobind, 
Gurdwara Sri Guru Hargobind Sahib Patshahi 
Chheviri. 

M.G.S. 

JAND SAHIB, GURDWARA, in Ba.thiqda _district 
of the Punjab, marks the site where Bhai Rupa 
(1614-1709) served Guru Hargobind with cold 
water under a jarij tree, and received the Guru’s 
blessing. The Japd Sahib Gurdwara stands 8 km 
off Bhai Rupa. 

M.G.S. 

JAND SAHIB, GURDWARA, in Ropar district of 
the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Gobind Singh, who 
after leaving Cbamkaur on the night of 7-8 
December 1705, raised through here, and stayed 
awhile under a jat)4 tree to rest his weary limbs. 

M.G.S. 

JANP SAHIB, GURDWARA, dedicated to Guru 
Gobind Singh, is situated within the revenue limits 
of Virevala Kalari village, near FaridkoJ. in the 
Punjab. The Guru is believed to have rested here 
awhile in the forest under a ber tree. The name 
Jand Sahib was given it later, probably because of 
the abundance of jan<Jtrees (Prosopis spicigerajin 
the forest. 

M.G.S. 

JANPU SINGHA, near Jalandhar claims a historic 
shrine, Gurdwara Panj Tirath, commemorating the 
visit of Guru Hargobind who during his brief stay 
here, shot five arrows in different directions. The 
name of the shrine Panj Tir (lit., five arrows) later 
became Panj Tirath, five places of pilgrimage. 

Gn.S. 

JANGNAMA, by Qazi Nur Muhammad, is an eye 
witness account in Persian verse of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani’s seventh invasion of India, 1764-65, for 
which it is the only major source of information. A 
copy of the manuscript in the hand of one Khair 
Muhammad of Gunjaba was preserved at Quetta, 
but it has since been published. Qazi Nur 
Muhammad accompanied the combined forces led 
by Ahmad Shah as he invaded India. The Sikhs’ 
first clash took place near Lahore when they 
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suddenly fell upon the Baluchi vanguand and gave 
a tough fight for a day. On 30 November 1764, 
Ahmad Shah’s 30,000-strong horde were 
challenged at Amritsar by a band of 30 Sikhs led 
by Gurbakhsh Singh. Another three-day-long battle 
took place on the Southeren bank of the Beas. The 
Sikhs did not chase the fleeing Afghans who 
crossed the river Chenab and suffered a great loss 
in terms of men and material. 

The Jangnama is divided into sections under 
55 sub-headings including the first six sections 
devoted to praising God and Prophet Muhammad 
and to eulogizing Ahmad Shah Durrani and Mir 
Nasir Khan. The remaining sections, starting with 
the origin and ancestry of the Baluchi people and 
preparations of Nasir Khan for the crusade narrate 
the events of the invasion based on personal 
observation of the author. Sections 41 and 42 are 
specially pertinent to Sikh history. In these he 
praises the warlike qualities and high moral 
character of the Sikhs and gives account of the 
territorial possessions of various sardars. 

Gb.S. 

JANGNAMA GUR U GOBIND SINGH is a ballad 
by Bir Singh Bal of Sathiala (Amritsar district). 
The Jangnama, in Punjabi verse, is in the form of a 
Barah Maha for which reason it is also known as 
Barm Maha Guru Gobind Singh. It consists of one 
dohara of four lines and twelve stanzas of four 
verses each. Each stanza has a further short verse 
the burden of which is the poet’s desire to visit 
Amritsar. The Jangnama, dealing mainly with the 
battles of Guru Gobind Singh, refers also to the 
victories won by his Sikhs against the Durranis 
and later in the Sikh times. It eulogizes Guru 
Gobind Sirigh and the gallantry of his brave Sikhs. 
It is not a description of any particular battle and 
gives no factual information about any battle. Only 
the names of some enemy commanders are 
mentioned which may provide a clue to the battle 
being described. 

P.s.p 

JANGNAMA LAHORE, by Kahn Singh, is a poem 
describing the battles fought between the British 
and the Sikhs during 1845-46 and was written at 


JANGNAMA SAP.PAR HARlSlRcHN ai J 

the instance of the British Deputy Commission) 
of the area, Mr Vanistart soon after that. Th*- 
Jahgnama written in a language that is a mixture 
of Punjabi, Hindi and Persian, has 444 couplets 
composed in the masnavi style. After 
customary invocation to the divine, the Jahgnatnj 
proper begins with the treaty of friendship signed 
between the British and Maharaja Raqjit Sirigh 
and refers briefly to Raijjit Sirigh and the intrigu es 
following his death and the fall of Lahore 
Kingdom. Since the Jangnama was written on tl 
instruction of a British official, i t tends to be bias 
in favour of the British, though at places he does 
give credit to the Sikh soldiers for their stamina 
and chivalry. The sole responsibility for the Anglo- 
Sikh war is fastened upon Jind Kaur. The battles of 
Mudki, Pheru (Shahr), Baddoval and Sabhraori 
have been dealt with in detail. 

D.s 

JANGNAMA SARDAR HARI SINGH, by Ram Dial 
Aijad, is a versified account, in Punjabi, of Harl 
Sirigh Nalva’s last crusade against the Afghans in 
which he won the field but lost his life, The poem 
begins with an invocation to the various Hindu 
gods (1-6) and goes on to describe the Afghans’ 
capture of Peshawar (8). Hari Sirigh is the only 
Sikh general who accepts the frontier assignment 
willingly and happily (10). He moves with his 
troops to Peshawar via Rohtas (14), Sarai Kala, 
near Taxila (15), and Hazara (17). Hari Sirigh is 
killed fighting against the Afghans at Jamrud. It 
gives no dates. 

D.S. 

JANGNAMA SARDAR HARI SINGH NALVA, 
attributed to Bhai Kahn Sirigh of Bariga, is an 
incomplete poem, in Punjabi, narrating the Sikh 
general’s successful military campaign against the 
Afghans (1835-37). It briefly touches upon the 
early life of Rapjit Sirigh and then shifts to the 
Afghan chailange and the Maharaja deputing 
Hari Sirigh Nalva to subdue them and bring that 
area under effective control. The account deals 
with Hart Singh’s march to Peshawar, minor 
skirmishes with the tribals and the decisive battle 
against them and their ally, Dost Muhammad Khan. 
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The action at Jamrud is narrated in full detail in 
•hich homage is paid to the heroism of Hari Sirigh. 

Atj.S. 

j.\NGNAMA srIgur U GOBIND SINGHJJkA, 
by Am Rai> describing Guru Gobind Singh’s battle 
with a Mughal force at Anandpur. Aiji Rai was one 
of the fifty-two poets who enjoyed the Guru’s 
patronage. The theme of the Jahgnama is the battle 
fought outside the fortress of Anandgafh. In 
;:ent poetic image, Api Rai evokes the battle 
scenes and describes with special relish the feats 
of valour displayed by Sikhs and Guru Gobind 
Singh who overpowered ‘Azim Khan in a duel. 

J.S.S. 

IANO SINGH AN TE FIRANGIAN, by Matak, is a 
versified account, in Punjabi, of the first Anglo- 
Sikh war (1845-46) by a contemporary or near¬ 
contemporary poet about whom no biographical 
details are available. The poem, in its present 
incomplete form, begins with the Sikhs’ march 
towards Firozpur and subsequent battle at Pheru 
Shahr, and goes to describe the fierce action but 
only in general terms, without supplying any 
specific names or details. However, he denounces 
in very unequivocal terms the treachery of Tej 
Singh (22) and Lai Sirigh. (19), and praises Sham 
Sirigh of Atari 

D.S. 

JAN MUHAMMAD CHATTHA (d. 1798), son of 
Gbulam Muhammad Chatfha, lost the fort of 
Manchar (1790) to Raryit Sirigh and fled to Kabul, 
but returned with Shah Zaman in 1797 and 
recovered his possessions. However, soon Raryit 
Sirigh attacked his headquarters, Rasulnagar, after 
the Shah’s return to Afghanistan. The besieged 
Chatthas, under Jan Muhammad, made a gallant 
resistance, but lost. Jan Muhammad was killed by 
a cannon shot and the fort surrendered (1798). 

S.S.B. 

JAPU, with the Punjabi complimentary ji 
commonly suffixed to it as an honorific, is the 
opening composition of Sikh Scripture, the Guru 
Granth Sahib. At the head of the table of contents 
of the volume, this composition is recorded as Japu 
N'sarju. The title Japu is from the verb japana (lit. 
to repeat orally) or what is meant for meditating or 


repeating, usually silently, with or without the help 
of a rosary, of the name of a deity or of a mantra (lit. 
spell, incantation). Japuji is the most riveting Sikh 
prayer recited by the devout early in the morning. 
The composition is not assigned to any particular 
raga. It, however, forms part of the liturgy for the 
preparation of amrit. The author of the Japu is Guru 
Nanak, but date of its composition cannot be 
ascertained with certainty. The sloka at the close 
of the Japuji also appears with a slight variation 
in Guru Granth Sahib, p. 146, where it has been 
unambiguously credited to the second Guru. At 
the head of it is what is popularly called Mul 
Mantra or the basic statements of creed. 

Apart from the Mul Mantra in the begining 
and a sloka at the end, the Japu comprises one 
introductory sloka and thirty-eight paup's or 
stanzas: this entire composition including the Mul 
Mantra, two slokas&nd the thirty-eight paup's form 
Japuji Sahib or Japu Nisanu. It serves as a prologue 
to the Scripture and encapsules the Guru’s creed 
and philosophy, as a whole. It embodies in a 
concentrated and compact style his vision of the 
Ultimate Reality and traces the path which a seeker 
must adopt to realize it. The Mul Mantra defines 
the nature of Reality. How can the Truth be 
realized? How can the barrier of falsehood be 
demolished? The answer is, by moulding one’s 
life in accordance with His Will and Pleasure. 
Hukam is the regulative principle controlling the 
entire created existence. The understanding of 
hukam will rid the seeker of his I-am-ness which 
separates him from his spiritual essence. One can 
attain the truth by glorifying His Name and singing 
constantly His praises. There is no other way to 
comprehend Him except to attune our 
consciousness to Him by listening to or about Him. 
Realization will come through reflection, 
meditation and faith and a loving remembrance 
(1-27). 

The remaining stanzas, though exploring the 
same theme of search for God-realization are cast 
in a more concentrated idiom and are pregnant 
with classical allusions and mystic content. It is 
for this reason that some commentators ascribe this 
part of the Japu to a later period of the Guru’s life. 
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Pointing the way to realization, Guru Nanak 
immediately rejected the path of the Nath Yogis, 
and their magical and mystical powers and 
practices. The path to God realization comprises 
five stages. Man’s spiritual progress begins in 
Dharam Khapd (the realm of duty or morality). 
Passing through the stazes of Gian Kharjd, Saram 
Kharjd and Karam Khaijd, he reaches the Sach 
Khaijd, the abode of God. In the last paupi (stanza 
38), the Guru employing the imagery of the mint 
shows how the elixir of the True Word is prepared 
and eternal bliss attained by cultivating certain 
qualities issuing from the Grace of God. 

In the concluding sloka., the imagery used 
changes. “Air is the Guru, water the father, and the 
vast earth the mother. The whole world is playing 
in the laps of the two nurses, i.e„ Day and Night.” 
The great sustaining principle, Dharma, watches 
their deeds and categorizes them whether they are 
acceptable or not. The sloka has traditionally 
become part of the Sikh liturgy and is recited singly 
or in unison by the sarigat at the end of a service. 

The language of the Japu\s old Punjabi mixed 
with sadh bhasha, with liberal borrowings of 
conceptual vocabulary from Arabic and Persian as 
well as from Braj and Sanskrit, their form freely 
modified to suit the Punjabi idiom, script and 
inflectional system. 

Sn.s. 

JAPU, popularly known as Jap Sahib, by Guru 
Gobind Singh is the introductory invocation in 
the Dasam Granth. In this hymn the unicity of the 
Supreme Being is proclaimed and He is delineated 
as the One amidst the multiplicity of his creation. 
The positive and the negative attributes of the 
Creator are sung so as to illuminate the human 
spirit. The exact date of the composition is not 
known but it was probably done at Paonta. The 
Japu is one of the regimen of five Sikh prayers to 
be repeated every day and as part of the Khalsa 
initiation ceremony. The composition comprises 
199 verse pieces in 10 different metres. It begins 
by describing God as beyond marks and symbols, 
castes and hues, forms and garbs. He is immutable, 
self-luminous, limitless and the Supreme 
Sovereign of all the three worlds. Every particle of 


Nature proclaims, “He is Infinite, He is Infinite" 
God is beyond all religions and denomination! 
He is formless, invisible, immeasurably great- Bis 
mystery is impenetrable, His glory is indefinable 
His holiness is unsurpassable. He is Destroyer as 
well as Creator. He is darkness as well as supreme 
illumination. The Supreme Being, called Akal, the 
Timeless, in Japu, may manifest Himself in m anv 
forms, shapes, colours, qualities, quantities, but 
ultimately He is One (81). He is al 1-pervading a nv j 
is the essence of all spiritual experience. G 
Gobind Singh has employed with telling effect 
powerful rhythmic and flowing alliterative diction 
The peculiarity lies in fusing words of Sanskrit 
origin with those from Arabic and Persian. 

Mp.s 

JAPUPARAMARATH, by Bhai Ram Kishan, is an 
unpublished manuscript of the exegesis of Guru 
Nanak’s Japu. The only manuscript copy is 
available at Acc. No. 612 in the Dashmesh Library, 
Anandpur-the other two in the Sikh Reference 
Library, Amritsar, and the Khalsa College Library, 
Patiala, having since been destroyed or lost. The 
exegete, a known Sevapanthi saint, completed the 
work, tn Amritsar, on 22 November 1796. The 
author has first given meanings (sometimes more 
than one) of difficult words followed by the central 
theme of the verse which is supported by profuse 
examples from gurbapi and various Hindu 
scriptures. Quotations from Indian mythology also 
abound. Two prominent characteristics of this work 
are its exegesis in the Vedic cradition and 
treatment of different paupis as a unified single 
whole. The language of the work is Sadh Bhakha 
with significant influence of Braj. 

TS.B, 

JARG, village in Ludhiana district of the Punjab, 
claims a historical shrine, Gurdwarii 
Hargobindpura Sahib, dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind, who, according to local tradition, made 
a brief halt here in a grove, 

M.G.S 

JARNAIL SINGH BHINPRANVALE, SANT (1947- 
1984), a phenomenal figure of modem Sikhism 
who within his seven brief years of a total of 37, 
marked by a precipitous course, emerged as a man 
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'extraordinary grit and charisma. Soon he came 
'-,c talked about in the far flung academe as well 
• in political forums. Bom in 1947, the son of 
Paha Joginder Singh of the village of Rode, in 
j.'andkot district, he was the youngest of seven 
brothers. In 1965 he joined the Damdami Taksal, 

. , headed by Sant Gurbachan Singh Khalsa, at 

Bhiodar Kalari. Hence the epithet Bhindranvale. 
Jarnail Singh underwent a one-year course in 
ripturah theological and historical studies. In 
]966, he rejoined his family and got married to 
Bibl Pritam Kaur, and had two sons, bom in 1971 
and 1975, respectively. He continued his close 
association with the Taksal, and became its head 
on 25 August 1977. 

Sant Jamaii Singh exhibited remarkable 
enthusiasm in carrying out his responsibilities. The 
. jiliary task he addressed was the administrating 
of awrit (Khalsa baptism). He vehemently 
denounced drugs, alcoholic drinks and trimming 
of hair. Opposition to the Nirarikaris had begun 
during the time of his predecessor, matters came to 
a head on the Vaisakhi day of 1978 when 
Nirarikaris held a convention at Amritsar. The 
Damdami Taksal under Sant Jarnail Sirigb 
Bbipdrarrivale and the Akhand Kirtani Jatha, 
another purely religious organization, protested 
against government allowing the Nirarikaris to 
hold their convention on a day anspicious to the 
Sikhs. This resulted in the death of 13 and 78 
wounded. The episode brought Sant Bhindranvale 
into the political arena. The government suspected 
the Sant’s hand in the murder of Lala Jagat Naraiij. 
The Sant offered himself for arrest on 20 September 
1981. This was followed by a spate of violence. 
The Sant was released after the Central Home 
Minister, Giani Zail Singh, declared in the 
Parliament on 14 October 1981 that there was no 
evidence against him to show his hand in the 
murder. His arrest and subsequentTelease raised 
the Sant’s stature among the Sikh^Taity who, 
especially the youth, judging him against the 
moderate Akali leadership, flocked under his 
banner in ever increasing numbers. The Sant 
became increasingly outspoken. The government 
took notice of the change in Bhindranvale’s stance 
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and proceeded to take action against him. An 
attempt was made to arrest him while he was on a 
visit to Bombay (20 April 1982), but he reached 
Mehta Chowk. The police arrested Bhai Amrik 
Sirigh and Bhai Thara Singh, two confidants of 
the Sant. Jamaii Sirigh now moved to the Guru 
Nanak Nivas in the Darbar Sahib complex in 
Amritsar on 20 July and called for a Panthic 
convention on 25 July at which he announced the 
launching of a morcha (campaign) for the release 
of his men. 

Meanwhile, the Sbironani Akali Dal had been 
conducting a morcha since April 1982 against the 
digging of Sutlej-Yamuna Link (S.Y.L.) canal. Sant 
Jamaii Sirigh merged his own morcha with it. 
Situation in Punjab was restive. Violence was on 
the increase, [t was becoming more and more clear 
that the government would seek a military solution 
of the unrest in Punjab. On 15 December 1983, he 
with his men entered the Akal Takht and with the 
help of a former major-general of the Indian Army, 
Shahbeg Sirigh, prepared a network of defensive 
fortifications inside the complex and made 
preparations to face a prolonged siege. The army 
action on the night of 5-6 June 1984 saw a pitched 
battle in which the army also used tanks and 
artillery. On the 7th of June the dead body of Sant 
Jamaii Sirigh Bhipdrarivale was located in the 
basement of the Akal Takht. 

M.G.S, 

JASPAT RAI (d. 1746), a native of Kalanaur, in 
Gurdaspur district of the Punjab, was during 
Mughal times the faujdar of Eminabad, now in 
Gujrariwala district of Pakistan. A wealthy jagkdar 
and an influential courtier of Zakariya Khan, he 
was involved in early 1746 in a clash with a band 
of Sikhs which, had taken refuge in a thicket, near 
the village of Baddoki Gosaiari, near Eminabad, 
The Sikhs fought desperately. Nibahu Sirigh, a 
Rarighre)ta Sikh, catching hold of the tail of 
Jaspat’s elephant leapt on to its back, struck off 
his head with a single blow of his sword and jumped 
down holding it in his hands. 

S.S.G 

JASSA MALL (d. 1836), son of Dhanpat, a 
Brahman shopkeeper, of the village of Dalval, in 
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Jehlum district, joined Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh’s 
service in 1809 as a clerk. He rose to be treasurer of 
Bela Toshakhana (1816) and of Kashmir (1819). 
In 1832, he was given the contract for the revenues 
of Jehlum and Rohtas districts. He held this 
contract until his death in 1836. 

H.R.G. 

JASSA SINGH AHLUVALlA (1718-1783), founder 
of the mis.1 or chiefship of the Ahluvalias and 
commander of the Dal Khalsa who proclaimed in 
1761 the sovereignty of the Sikhs, was bom the 
son of Badar Singh of Ahlu, near Lahore, on 
Vaisakh sudi Puranmashi 1775 Bk/3 May 1718. 
Since his father had died when he was barely five 
years of age, he was taken by his mother and her 
brother Bagh Singh to Delhi where he grew up 
under the care of Mata Sundari, widow of Guru 
Gobind Singh. On the eve of his return to the Punjab 
in 1729, Mata Sundari bestowed upon him a sword 
and some other items, predicting that he would 
rise to eminence. On his arrival in the Punjab, Jassa 
Singh joined, at Kartarpur, the jatha of (Nawab ) 
Kapur Sirigh, and together caused much 
harrassment to Ahmad Shah near Nur di Sarai and 
Vairoval in January 1748. Two months later he 
was one of the sardarswho defeated Salabat Khan 
at Amritsar. 

On the Vaisakhi of 1748, a general assembly 
of Sikhs at Amritsar resolved to consolidate the 
sixty-five roving Sikh jathas into one Dal Khalsa 
under Jassa Sihgh. Its 11 sub-divisions were called 
misJs; the twelfth rms/Phulkiari traced a separate 
origin. After the death in November 1753 of Mir 
Mannu, Punjab was thrown into confusion, and 
Jassa Singh started seizing villages and towns and 
established the system of rakhi The Dal Khalsa. 
under Jassa Sirigh, routed in April 1754 an Afghan 
force from Lahore which had laid siege to Amritsar. 
In 1757, Jassa Sirigh struck at the rearguard of 
Taimur Shah who was marching towards the city 
after sacking Kartarpur, 

In March 1758, the combined force of Adina 
Beg, the Marathas, and the Sikhs ransacked Sirhind 
-and then marched upon Lahore. The Dal Khalsa. 
led by Jassa Sirigh and other sardars, took a 
decisive part in reinstalling, in April 1758, Adina 


Beg in Lahore. In 1758-59, Dal Khalsa establish 
its authority in the Malva and Majha regj 0n * 
exacted rakhi and levied nazaranas on Mugh a ]. ’ 
well as on Afghan satraps. As Ahmad S| 
returned after defeating Mara.thas in the battle'".' 
Papipat, Jassa Sirigh and his men made a surprj ' 
attack on the Shah’s force near Amritsar in Mar -r 
1761 and rescued 2,200 women captives Th"! 
Sikhs also worsted the troops of Khwaja Ut 
Khan, the Afghan governor of Lahore, near 
Gujrariwala in September 1761. Jassa Singh 
Ahluvalia was proclaimed King of Lahore v, 
the title of Sultan-ul-Qaum (King of the Nation) 
coin was issued in the name of Guru Nanak - Gurjj 
Gobind Sirigh. On hearing the news of the fall 0 | 
Lahore, Ahmad Shah hastened towards the Punjab 
The Sikhs retired to the south of the Sutlej, were 
overtaken by Shah, and in the ensuing battle near 
Malerkotla on 5 February about 25,00 Sikhs were 
killed, Jassa Sirigh Ahluvalia sustaining twenty- 
two wounds on his body. While the Shah was still 
in Lahore, on his way back, Jassa Sirigh fell u: 
Sirhind on 17 May 1762 and exacted nazaranj 
from Zain Khan, the faujdar. In April 1763, he 
marched into the Jalandhar Doab and, occupied 
areas. The combined Sikh forces defeated the 
Afghan commander, Jahan Khan, near Sialkot, in 
November 1763. They occupied Kurali and 
Morinda, and attacked Sirhind on 14 January 1764 
In 1765, Sikhs were getting powerful by the day. 
The Indian empire of the Durranis lay in ruins and 
Ahmad Shah sought conciliation with them. 

As a leader of the Dal Khalsa, Jassa Sirigh had 
organized the Sikhs militarily, overthrown Afghan 
power in northern India and won from the Mughal 
emperor the right for Sikhs to rule independently 
over territories they had wrested from the Afghan; 
Besides his leadership in the military and political 
spheres, Jassa Sirigh was widely revered for hi? 
deeply religious and pious character. It wa> 
considered especially meritorious to receive amn: 
at his hands. Jassa Sirigh died on 20 October 1783. 

G.S. 

JASSA SINGH NAUSHEHRA NANGLI (b. 1793) 
son of Kahn Sirigh, was bom to Shergil Sikh family 
ofNaushehraNarigal, (Amritsar district). The family 
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bunded the village continued collecting 
Kse and depositing it into the imperial treasury 
"ill at ] as i about 1752. Jassa Singh served Desa 
»h Majithia when he took over governorship 
of the hill districts lying between the Beas and the 
Ravi perforating military as well as civil duties. 
I Strigh held charge of the Golden Temple at 
n , itsar for two years under Lahitja Singh Majithia. 
jj e c0 ntinued to be in the employ of the Sikh 
government until the advent of the British who 
dispensed with his services. 

S.S.B, 

JASSA SINGH RAMGARHIA (1723-1803), 
founder of the Ramgarhia chiefship and one of the 
prominent military leaders of the Sikhs in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, was bom in 
1723 at Ichogill, near Lahore. His grandfather, 
Hardas Singh (d. 1716) had received the Khalsa 
pahalzi the hands of Guru Gobind Singh and had 
fought in the campaigns of Banda Singh Bahadur. 
His father, Bhagvan Singh was killed in a fight 
against Nadir Shah (1739). Young Jassa Singh 
then joined the jatha of Nand Singh Sarigharjia 
and learnt the art of warfare at an early age._In 
1745, he was deputed to settle terms with Adina 
Beg, the faujdar of the Jalandhar Doab, who was 
harassing the Sikhs. The wily Adina Beg prevailed 
upon Jassa Singh to accept office under him, but 
he did not remain with him for long and left him 
when 500 among the Sikhs who had gone to 
Amritsar to celebrate Divali were besieged in the 
mud fortress of Ram Raupi. Jassa Singh made an 
appeal to Raura Mall, the Diwan of Lahore and a 
Sahajdhari Sikh, to save the Sikhs from destruction. 
At the Diwan’s intercession, Mir Mannu raised the 
siege, though the fortress of Ram Raupi was 
completely destroyed. Later Jassa Singh rebuilt it 
renamed it Ramgarh: in appreciation of this work. 
Jassa Singh came to be called Ramgarhia. 

In April 1758, Adina Beg, the governor of the 
Punjab, besieged Ramgarh where Jassa Singh and 
other had taken shelter. Jassa Singh and Jai Singh 
made numerous sallies, killing a large number of 
the besiegers, but were ultimately forced to 
evacuate. After Adina Beg’s death in September 
1758, Jassa Singh Ramgarhia and Jai Singh 


Kanhaiya together seized large slices of territory 
in four out of the five Doabs. In 1770, he led 
plundering expeditions into the hills, subduing 
the local rajas. He built a fort at Talvara on the left 
bank of the Beas and stationed his brother, Mali 
Singh, with 4,000 horse, in the fort. Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia along with other Sikh sardars, fought 
many a pitched battle against the Afghan invader, 
Ahmad Shah Durrani But as the Afghan threat 
receded, the Sikh sardars began fighting among 
themselves. In the battle of Dinanagar in 1775, 
Jassa Singh Ramgarhia joined the Bharigi sardars 
against the forces of the Kanhaiyas and the 
Sukkarchakkias. Soon arift appeared between Jassa 
Singh Ramgarhia and Jassa Singh Ahluvalia when 
the latter wrested Zahura, a Ramgarhia territory. 
They became sworn enemies of each other. Jai Singh 
Kanhaiya joined Jassa Singh Ahluvalia and the 
Ramgarhia Sardar had to flee the Punjab. Driven 
out of the Punjab, Jassa Sirigh became a soldier of 
fortune. He took possession of Hissar, his 
depredations extending to the gates of Delhi and 
its suburbs and into the Gangetic Doab. He and 
other Sikh chiefs conquered Delhi and entered the 
Red Fort. Jassa Singh Ramgarhia then invaded 
Meerut and levied an annual tribute. 

After the death of Jassa Sirigh Ahluvalia in 
October 1783, Jassa Sirigh Ramgarhia returned to 
the Punjab and allied himself with the 
Sukkarchakkias in order to destroy his old foe, Jai 
Sirigh Kanhaiya. Together they marched upon the 
Kanhaiya citadel of Bajala in 1787. Jai Sirigh was 
defeated and his son Gurbakhsh Sirigh killed. Jassa 
Sirigh recovered all his lost territories and set 
himself up at Batala. 

Jassa Sirigh died on 20 April 1803. 

H.R.G. 

JASSI, also called Jassi Bagvali near Bathipda 
claims an historical shrine commemorating the 
visit of Guru Gobind Sirigh who broke journey 
here while travelling from Muktsar to Talvandi 
Sabo in 1706. 

M.G.S 

JASVANT SINGH, RAJA (1775-1840), succeeded 
his father, RajaHamir Sirigh, to the throne ofNabha 
in 1783 at the age of eight, under the guardianship 
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of his stepmother, Mai Deso. In 1790, after the 
death of Mai Deso, he assumed the reins of 
government into his own hands. Jasvant Singh had 
a long feud with the Patiala and Jind states. He 
sought the help of General Perron of the Maratha 
service, against the Irish adventurer, George 
Thomas. In 1804, he entered into alliance with 
Lord Lake against Jasvant RaoHolkar. In 1805, he 
sought Raryit Singh’s mediation to arbitrate his 
dispute with Patiala. Though the dispute remained 
unresolved, he was able to extend his territory with 
grants from Rapjit Singh. Jasvant Singh helped 
the British in the Gurkha war in 1814 as well as in 
the Kabul campaign in 1838. He was a popular 
prince much loved by his subjects. He diedatNabha 
on 22 May 1840. 

S.S.B. 

JASWANT SINGH (1896-1964), the youngest of 
the trinity of Jhabal brothers who were all active 
in the Gurdwara Reform movement, was bom on 
17 June 1896 at the village of Jhabal, in Amritsar 
district of the Punjab. After matriculating from 
Khalsa High School, Lahore, in 1916, Jaswant 
Singh joined Khalsa College, Amritsar, but had to 
discontinue his studies owing to his father’s death 
in 1918. He now devoted his time to religious and 
social work. At the age of 23, he was elected 
president of the village Sri Guru Singh Sabba. In 
1920, he was elected joint secretary of the newly 
established district branch of the Sikh League and 
also nominated a member of the first Shiromapi 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. The following 
year be headed the first local Committee formed 
for the management of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. 
He was also a member of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee. In Akali and Congress 
movements, he courted arrest and underwent 
imprisonment several times during the course of 
independence movement. He became president of 
the Darbar Sahib Committee in the elections of 
1933 as well, but gradually, he receded from the 
political scene and died in obscurity on 14 July 
1964 at Chapdigarh. 

Jg.S. 

JASWANT SINGH, BHAGAT (1881-1967), 
prominent in the Gurdwara Reform movement of 


Ml® 

1920-25, was bom at Rawalpindi now in p^; 
on 27 December 18 81, the son of Chaudharl Sajj aii 
Singh. He graduated from Gordon Colley i 
Rawalpindi and, in 1921, became a member oftf/ 
Sbiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee ajjd 
was elected its general secretary (1922). He tool- 
part and suffered imprisonment in Guru Ka Bag. 
and Jaito agitations. Though he was re-elected to 
the SGPC in 1926 and 1930, he gradualf- 
withdrew himself from gurdwara^o\i\ics. He died 
in Ambala on 22 August 1967. 

Mt.S, 

JATAULI, a village 5 km south of Nurpur Bed] j r . 
Ropap district of Punjab, is sacred to Guru Gobind 
Sirigh, who, according to local tradition, came y 
from Basali after the battle of Nirmohgarh in 
October 1700, and stayed for a short time. Gurdwara 
Damdama Sahib Patshahi Dasvin commemorates 
the Guru’s visit. 

Gn.S. 

JATHA, from SariskrityurAameaning a herd, flock, 
multitude, troop, band or host, signifies in the Sikh 
tradition a band of volunteers coming forth to cam' 
out a specific task, be it armed combat or a peaceful 
and non-violent agitation. It is not clear when the 
term jatha first gained currency, but it was in 
common use by the first half of the eighteenth 
century. The terror let loose by the Mughal 
government upon the Sikhs around this time forced 
them to leave their homes and move about in small 
bands or jathas, each grouped around a leader. Each 
Sikh who had taken amritpzx force became member 
of one or the other jatha. As they had to fight 
against the oppressors, they became skilled in 
warfare and horse-riding. The diverse jathas 
voluntarily accepted the control of Sarbatt Khalsa. 
These jathas were finally reorganized on the 
Vaisakhi of 1748 into 11 misls. The rzrMswere 
large bodies of mounted warriors and might have 
been divided into subunits, but the terms jatha 
andyhrAuoSrgradually fell into disuse. During the 
religious revival of the later nineteenth century 
the term jatha was generally restricted to bands oi 
preachers and choirs, a connotation still in vogue. 
It was during the Gurdwara Reform movement 
that dal and jatha reappeared. The apex body ol 
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Sikh agitators for political action for the liberation 
.f their shrines from the effete priestly class came 
be named the Shiromapi Akali Dal and its locally 
organized branches Akali Jathas. During the 
subsequent morchas or peaceful agitations 
organized by the Sikhs, each band of volunteers 
going forward to press a demand or to defy an 
unjust fiat of the government, was called a jatha. 
This use of the term is still prevalent. 

B.S. 

JATI MALL (d. 1642), also referred to as Jati Malik 
or Malak Jati was the son of Bhai Sirigha, a Sikh 
of Guru Hargobind. Jati Mall took part in all the 
battles fought by the Guru, ranking next only to 
Bhai Bidhi Chand and Rai Jodh among the Guru’s 
generals. He is said to have trained Guru Tegh 
Bahadur in his boyhood in the use of arms. In the 
battles of Mehraj in December 1634, Jati Mall was 
wounded in the chest by an arrow but made a quick 
recovery. He died at Kiratpur in 1642. 

A.C.B. 

JATPURA, village adjacent to Lammari, in 
Ludhiana district, is believed to have been visited 
by Guru Hargobind during his sojourn in the 
Malva country in 1631-32. Gurdwara Sri Guru 
Hargobind Sahib Bandi Chbor commemorates that 
visit. 

M.G.S. 

JATTU, BHAI (d. 1621), a devoted Sikh of the 
time of Guru Hargobind known for his fighting 
skill. In the battle of Ruhela he was at the head of 
two hundred warriors and he challenged the 
commander of the enemy vanguard, Muhammad 
Khan, to a duel. Both of them fell down wounded. 

B.S 

JAUNPUR, a district town in Uttar Pradesh, claims 
a historical gurdwara, Gurdwara Tap Asthan Sri 
Guru Tegh Bahadur Ji (Bari Sarigat), or simply 
Gurdwara Bari Sangat. A Sikh sarigat was in 
existence in Jaunpur when Guru Tegh Bahadur 
passed by travelling to the eastern parts in 1665. 
Bhai Gurbakhsb. a melodious singer of the divine 
hymns, called on the Guru, along with the Jaunpur 
sarigat, at Varanasi and the Guru bestowed on him 
the gift of a mridarig, thus giving the sangat the 
name of Mridangvali Sarigat. While returning from 
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Patna to the Punjab, Guru Tegh Bahadur stayed 
here for a while. A platform was raised 
commemorating the Guru’s visit. A gurdwara was 
constructed over it later. A platform built inside a 
separate small room represents the Tap Asthan, the 
spot where Guru Tegh Bahadur sat in meditation. 
On top of a sandy mound on the river bank not far 
from the Gurdwara, there is a narrow well where 
the Guru is said to have bathed daily in the 
morning during his brief stay there. 

There used to be another shrine in Jaunpur 
known as Chhoti Sarigat. It was located in a private 
house and was functioning till mid-1960’s. 

M.G.S. 

JAVALA SINGH, son of Desa Sirigh of Raja Sarisi, 
in Amritsar district, was a sympathiser of Maharaja 
Duleep Sirigh and a companion of Thakur Sirigh 
Sandharivalia. He called on Duleep Sirigh in 
England (1884 and 1887), and joined Jhakur Sirigh 
at Pondicherry where the latter had setup an emigre 
government on behalf of the Maharaja. Soon 
Thakur Sirigh died and he returned to Punjab, He 
remained under police surveillance and was once 
detained for interrogation, 

K.S.T 

JAVALA SINGH (1866-1938), one of the pioneers 
of the Ghadr movement (1914-15), was bom to 
Kanhaiya Sirigh atTbattiari (Amritsar district). He 
was an ambitious youth and left home in 1905 to 
seek his fortune abroad. Visiting China, Panama 
and Mexico, he reached California in the U.S.A. in 
1908. He soon came in contact with Baba Vasakha 
Sirigh, and they took on lease a farm of 500 acres 
near Sacramento. The farm served as a meeting- 
place for Indian immigrants and all newcomers 
received here a warm welcome as well as 
hospitality. They erected a gurdwara at Stockton 
as a permanent centre to provide for the religious, 
cultural and social needs of the growing Sikh 
community. They also set up Guru Nanak 
Educational Society and sponsored four students 
from India to study at American universities. In 
1913, Javala Sirigh was elected vice-president of 
the California branch of the Hindi Association. He 
was amongst the leaders of the first large group of 
Ghadrites which left San Francisco for India on 
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29 August 1914. On the way, he bought some 
pistols in Japan and tried to win over some Indian 
regiments in Singapore, As soon as he landed at 
Calcutta on 29 October 1914, he was taken into 
custody and sentenced to transportation for life 
with forfeiture of property. He remained in jail for 
18 years. After his release in 1933, he identified 
himself with the cause of Punjab peasantry. 
Founder-President of Punjab Kisan Sabha, he 
worked for the Punjabi paper, Kirti While he was 
on his way to Bengal to attend a session of the All- 
India Kisan Conference, he met with a fatal accident 
and died on 9 May 1938. 

G.S.D. 

JAVALA SINGH of Sujoval, a village in Gurdaspur 
district of the Punjab, was a prominent associate 
of Bhai Maharaj Singh and remained with him 
during the second Anglo-Sikh war and escaped 
with him to Jammu after the final defeat of the 
Sikh forces. 

M.L.A 

JAVALA SINGH, BHAI SAHIB (1872-1952), a 
renowned exponent of the Sikh devotional music, 
was born in 1872 at the village of Saidpur in 
Kapurthala district of the Punjab. JavaJa Singh 
inherited his love for music and excelled at taus, 
stringed instrument, and at harmonium, He is 
known for his command over an abundance of 
traditional and classical tunes, Bhai Javala Singh 
learnt to read Punjabi in the viillage gurdwara and 
then studied music with Baba Sardha Singh of 
Sekhvan and Baba Vasava Singh alias Baba Rarigi 
Ram Singh. Gradually he madehis mark as a leading 
Sikh musician and won great popularity. He 
subscribed to the Singh Sabha ideology and took 
active part in the Gurdwara Reform movement. 
He presided over the first all-India Ragis 
Conference held at Amritsar in 1942, He died on 
29 May 1952 at his village Saidpur. 

Ad.S. 

JAVALA SINGH PApHANlA alias LAKHDATA(d. 
1835), son of Mit Singh of the village of Padhapa, 
in Lahore district, was a military commander in 
Sikh times. He took part in several campaigns of 
Ranjit Singh, Malva (1870), Multan (1818), 
Kashmir (1819) and Mankera (1821). He was put 


JAVALA SINGH, Sft- 
in charge of the fortress of Aftock which he, Lj^ 
handful of troops, successfully guarded again'*! 
Afghan onslaughts. In 1829, he suffered a r?J,' 
of paralysis and retired from active service. Abi 
soldier, he was a man of generous dispositi 
Known for his generosity, Javala Singh was married 
to the elder sister of Maharam find Kaur, He laid 
out an extensive garden midway between Lahu 
and the Badami Bagh, Javala Singh died in 183< 

_ _ . Gi.s. 

JAVALA SINGH, SANT ( 1878-1938), a pious and 
learned Sikh who also worked as a royal tutor for a 
time, was bom at the village of Dhamiari Kalaii. 
Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab, on 26 October 
1878. He learnt to read Gurmukhi and the Sikh 
Scripture at the hands of an Udasi priest, Giani 
Prem Das, and continued further religious study 
under different scholars and theologians. In 1905 
appointed to instruct Maharaja Bhupinder Singh 
of Patiala in Sikh texts and doctrine. Collection of 
rare articles was one of his hobbies. He also wrote 
humorous verse in Braj. However, none of his 
writings has survived, except a six page Sdiartf 
Vedant Svarup Bodhani published in 1892. Sant 
Javala Sirigh died at Patiala on 24 March 1938 in 
a stampede occuring in the funeral procession of 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh. 

Gs.S. 

JAVALA SINGH, SANT (1889-1957), widely 
revered for his piety especially among Sikhs in 
the Doaba region of the Punjab, was bom on 1 
May 1889 at Dhamtan Kalari (Hoshiarpur district) 
the eighth child and the only son of Naraip Singh. 
He began his career with the army in 1907 and 
came in contact with SantAya Sirigh, ofHoti, near 
Mardan cantonment in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Javala Sirigh resigned from the army on 
1 January 1917 and joined his spiritual mentor to 
live a life given to contemplation. In December 
1918, he left there to return home and settled in a 
lonely place, 11 km southwest of Hoshiarpur. This 
place came to be known as Santgarb. Simplicity 
and lucidity of his discourses attracted many. 
Thousands received the Khalsa initiation at his 
hands. Sant Javala Sirigh supported the Akali and 
Babar Akali movements. At his initiative several 
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(jv/aras were raised or rebuilt at Sikh holy 
'Ices. Sant Javala Sirigh died at Domeli, in 
? a otIrtha]a district, on 13 November 1957. 

HP q g p 

: rVAND SINGH, one of the five Sikhs who 
administered the vows of Khalsa to Maharaja 
jileep Singh at Aden, belonged to the village of 
Barkt in Lahore district After serving for a while 
3S a police constable, he had retired to his village 
to rake to farming. He had gone to see the Maharaja 
w ho was detained at Aden. 

K.S.T. 

tAVAND SIJJGH, BHAl (1887-1921), one of the 
mar tyrs of Nankapa Sahib, was born on 22 
September 1887, son of Bhai Ala Sirigh of 
Nizampur in Amritsar district. He took his brother’s 
place in the jatha that went to Nanakapa Sahib 
and were killed to a man. 

G.S.G. 

JAVAND SINGH MORAL (d. 1840), soldier and 
courtier of Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh, who joined the 
Sikh army as a trooper and was placed under Diwan 
Muhkam Cband. He took part in the battles of 
Attock, (1813) and Haidru. He also took part in 
the expeditions of Multan (1818) and Kashmir 
(1819) and was in Maharaja’s entourage to Ropar 
(1831). He rose to become a sardarmA companion 
of the Maharaja. Javand Sirigh was wounded in 
the battle at Sabhraori and washed away in the 
River Sutlej. 

S.s.B 

JAVEHARMALL, BHAl, also called Javehar Das 
and Javehari, was a masand at Varapasi during the 
time of Guru Tegh Bahadur. Some of the Guru’s 
hukmrmamas addressed to him are still extant. 

P.S.P 

JAWAHAR SINGH, son of Bishan Sirigh, served in 
the Sikh army under Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh. 
Jawahar Sirigh established himself at his ancestral 
village, Dhil van, and being the eldest in the family 
succeeded to the sardari or chiefship after his 
father’s death in 1826. Jawahar Sirigh foughtunder 
Diwan Mohkam Chand in the cis-Sutlej campaign 
and some other expeditions including those of 
Multan and Peshawar. 

S.S.B. 


JAWAHAR SINGH (1814-1845), son of Manna 
Sirigh Aulakh, was Wazir or prime minister of the 
Sikh kingdom (14 May 1845 to 21 September 
1845) during the regency of his sister, Maharapi 
Jind Kaur. He was appointed guardian to his young 
nephew, Duleep Sirigh, who came to the throne in 
September 1843. He got this position after the fall 
of Hira Sirigh and his adviser Papd't Jalla in 
December 1844. He earned the wrath of the Sikh 
army for his role in the murder of Kariwar Pashaura 
Sirigh and was summoned by the army pancheson 
21 September 1845 and was speared to death. 

J.S.K 

JAWAHAR SINGH, a native of Sarhali (Amritsar 
district) joined Bhai Maharaj Sirigh at Dev Batala 
soon after the second Anglo-Sikh war. They worked 
together against the British in Jammu and Doaba 
areas. He was among the twenty trusted men 
detailed to rescue Maharaja Duleep Sirigh from 
British custody. He rejoined Bhai Maharaj Sirigh 
at Sham Chaurasi early in 1849 and was arrested 
with him on the night of 28- 29 December 1849. 

M.L.A 

JAWAHAR SINGH, BHAI (d, 1924), one of the 
Jaito martyrs, was the son of Bhai Kbetu, a Mazhabi 
Sikh of Kumjai (Firozpur district). He had served 
in the army for about five years and then became 
an Akali activist in the Jaito agitation. He died as 
the jatha was fired upon by police as it reached 
near the Gurdwara on 21 February 1924. 

G.S.G. 

JAWAHAR SINGH NALVA (1809-1877), son of 
the celebrated general, Hari Sirigh Nalva, joined 
the Sikh army in 1832. He took part in numerous 
campaigns against the Afghans up to the time of 
his father’s death at Jamrud in April 1837. During 
the second Anglo-Sikh war, he fought against the 
British at Cheliarivala, leading a desperate charge 
of irregular cavalry which had nearly proved 
decisive. In 1857, Jawahar Sirigh was appointed 
Risaldar in the 1st Sikh Cavalry raised by the 
British and saw action at several other places. In 
1859, he was rewarded with jagirs and, in 1862, 
was made an honorary magistrate at Gujrariwala, 

J.R.G 
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JAWAHIR SINGH, BHA1 

JAWAHAR SINGH RANDHAVA, son of Prern 
Sirigh, a soldier in the army of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, belonged to village Khupda (Gurdaspur 
district). Jawahar Singh joined the service of Ranjit 
Singh in 1836 and was sent in April 1837 to relieve 
the Sikh army after the battle of Jamrud. Jawahar 
Singh also served under Lahipa Singh in the hill 
country of Mapdi 

S.S.B 

JAWAHIR SINGH, BHAI (1859-1910), a leading 
figure in the Singh Sabha movement, was the son 
of Bhai Atma Singh Kapur of Gujrariwala, now in 
Pakistan. Bom at Amritsar in 1859, he entered 
service in the Railways in 1876, and became a 
superintendent in 1903. In 1882, he attended law 
classes of the University of the Panjab, but did not 
complete the course. He was affiliated with the 
Gulabdasi sect and Ary a Samaj during his younger 
days. Bhai Ditt Sirigh, reclaimed him to his 
ancestral faith although he did not formally break 
away from the Arya Samaj until 25 November 1888, 
when. Pandit Guru Dutt, of Government College, 
Lahore, spoke disparagingly of the Sikh Gurus. 
Thereafter, Bhai Jawahir Singh devoted himself 
whole-heartedly to the cause of the Sirigh Sabha 
movement. He became vice-president of the Lahore 
Sirigh Sabha, and on occasion went out lecturing 
on its behalf. Promotion of education among Sikhs 
was one of his persistent concerns. He had been 
one ofthe original promoters of the D.A.V. College 
at Lahore in 1885, and was a fellow of the 
Anjuman-i-Punjab. Earlier, in 1882, he had pressed 
the claims of the Punjabi language before the 
Hunter Commission on Education. He himself 
passed the proficiency examination (Buddhiman) 
in Purtjabi in 1886. He was appointed a member of 
the Punjab Text Book Committee (1899) and a 
fellow of the Panjab University (1904), Already, 
in 1897, he had been elected a member of the 
Calcutta Literary -Society. He worked for the 
establishment of the Khalsa College at Amritsar. 
He was one ofthe members of the Khalsa College 
Establishment Committee set up in 1890, and 
when, in March 1892, the College was opened, he 
was made honorary secretary of the College 
Council. On several occasions, he approached the 


j habalkal,';. ; 

government, on behalf ofthe Sikh community 
presented addresses to British viceroy 
lieutenant-governors for the extension 
educational facilities, etc. 

Bhai Jawahir Sirigh wrote a number of boo 
mostly in Urdu. He died, after a brief illness on u 
May 1910. 

- Gci.S 

JETHA,BHAI, a Sejhi Khatri, and Bhai p a j^ 

Chapdalia once visited Guru Arjan who advisuj 
that the Brahmapic rituals of preparing/eating 
are futile. The only rituals worth observing wen- 
“feeding the hungry and the poor and showing 
thankfulness to the Giver before starting eating ” 

M.g.s 

JETHA, BHAI (d. 1634), a devoted Sikh who 
successively attended upon Guru Arjan and Guru 
Hargobind. He took part in the digging ofthe sacred 
pool at Amritsar and the construction of the 
Harimandar. He was one of the five Sikhs who 
accompanied Guru Arjan on his last journey to 
Lahore, were witness to the Guru’s martyrdom. 
Bhai Jetha received training in the fighting skills 
and took part in battles against the imperial troops, 
and fell fighting at Mehraj on 16 December 1634. 

M.G.S. 

JETHA, BHAI, Bhai Phima and Bhai Chariga, all 
Bahil Khatris, once came to Guru Arjan to seek 
instruction. In response to their question, he told 
them that all names of God lead to liberation. For 
Sikhs the name revealed by Guru Nanak is 
Vahiguru. 

T.S. 

JETHA SINGH was a Sikh of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
time. He was a merchant by profession and lived at 
Ahmadnagar where he was host to Bhai Daya 
Sirigh, one of the Parij Piare, who travelled in 1706 
to the South with Guru Gobind Singh’s letter, 
Zafamamah, to be delivered to Emperor 
Aurarigzib. 

M.G.S 

JHABAL KALAN (spelt Cbabal in Survey of India 
maps), in Amritsar district ofthe Punjab, is sacred 
to Guru Hargobind, who came here to perform the 
marriage of his daughter, Bibi Viro, on 26 Jetli 
1686 Bk/ 24 May 1629. The shrine established at 
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jj: BHAi 

H| s p 0t consecrated by Guru_Ha_rgobind’s stay is 
known as Gurdwara Bibi Viro Sahib. Jhabal 
®^ l s0 produced some eminent personalities of 

Sikh history. 

Gn.S. 

BHAI (1580-1661), a prominent Sikh 
r'Guru HarRai’s time, was the son of Bhai Sarvan, 
the great-grandson of Bhai Buddha. He was married 
[jibl Sulakkhapi at the age of 16. He owned a 
huge estate and was a wealthy man, but in personal 
life he was a pious and humble Sikh. He made 
frequent visits to Amritsar and, later to Kiratpur to 
wait upon the Guru. He was especially known for 
his spirit of humility and will ing_ obedience. After 
his father’s death in 1651, Bhai Jhapda took his 
pi ;e j n the Guru’s train. He himself died at his 
jjlage, Jhapda Ramdas, in early 1661. Guru Har 
Rai himself attended his funeral. 

M.G.S 

JHAWA KALAN, in Mansa district of the Punjab, 
is sacred to Guru Gobind Singh who stayed here 
overnight while on his way from Tal vapdi Sabo to 
Sirsa in 1706. A shrine, Gurdwara Jhapda Sahib, 
commemorating the visit was established. 

M.G.S 

J1IA14DA RAMDAS, popularly called Ramdas, a 
village in Amritsar district of the Punjab, was 
founded by Bhai Bhana, son of Baba Buddha, and 
named it after his grandson, Jhandm Baba Buddha 
also spent the last few months of his life here. Guru 
llargobind visited him here just before he died 
and also performed the last rites. Three gurdwaras 
now commemorate the Guru’s visit and the passing 
away of Baba Buddha. 

GURDWARA BUNGA SAHIB, marks the site where 
Guru Hargobind had encamped. From here he, 
according to the local tradition, went barefoot to 
see Baba Buddha. 

GURDWARA SAM ADHAN, marks the place where 
Baba Buddha was cremated. 

GURDWARA TAP ASTHAN BABA BUDDHA JL 
on the southern edge of the village, stands where 
the venerable family had once lived and where 
Baba Buddha had died. The shrine was got built 
by Rapjit Singh. 

M.G.S 


JHANPA SINGH BUTALIA 

JHANDA SINGH (d. 1774), son of Hari Sirigh, 
succeeded to the leadership of the Bharigi, 
principality in 1765. Under Jhapda Sirigh, the 
power and prestige of the Bharigi mis1 rapidly 
increased taking the boundaries to Pak Parian in 
1766 and Multan in 1722. He then went on to 
sack Jharig, Khusbab, Mankera and Kala Bagh, He 
subdued Chatthas at Rasulnagar, later known as 
Ramnagar. He seized from there the Zamzama gun, 
which later became famous as Bharigiari di Top, 
i.e. the gun of the Bharigis. Jhapda Sirigh completed 
at Amritsar the Fort begun by his father. He also 
laid out a garden there and erected another Katfa 
named after him. He was killed in 1774 in a battle 
with the Kanhaiyas and the Sukkarchakkias at 
Jammu. 

5.5. B. 

JHANPA SINGH (d. 1797), of Sultanvipd near 
Amritsar, took advantage of the breakup of the 
Mughal power to secure an estate for himself. 
Having seized certain villages in Sialkot which he 
made over to his younger brother, he turned in 
1759 to the country between the Sutlej and the 
Beas and acquired several villages. 

5.5. B 

JHANDA SINGH (d. 1833), son of Gurbakhsh 
Sirigh, was a trooper under Sahib Sirigh Bharigi 
ofGujrat before he joined Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s 
army in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
He fought in many of the Maharaja’s campaigns, 
including those of Karigra (1809) and Kashmir 
(1819). Rapijit Sirigh granted him eleven villages 
in jagir in Amritsar district. Jhapda Sirigh was 
killed in 1833 in a private feud. 

S.S.B 

JHANDA SINGH BUTALlA (d. 1883), son of Sham 
Sirigh, was a j&girdar and military commander 
under Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh. He saw military 
service in Pupchh and Hazara. He accompanied 
the Maharaja in the campaigns of Mankera and 
Pera Isma’il Khan. He also accompanied, in 1836, 
Prince NauNihal Sirigh on his Perajat expedition. 
During part of the Kabul campaign, he was 
governor of the Attock Fort. He was Adalati, or 
chief justice, of Lahore, until 1846, and Naib Nazim 
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of Hazara in 1837. He received honorary titles of 
Bahadur, with the affix Ujjal Didar, Nirmal Buddh. 

S.S.B. 

JHANDE AN A, village near Moga is sacred to Guru 
Hargobind who visited it while staying at Darauli 
The Gurdwara Patshahi Chhevin commemorates 
the visit. 

M.G.S 

JHATKA, the Sikh mode of killing an animal for 
food, also stands for the meat of an animal or bird 
so killed. Derived, etymologically, from jhat, an 
adverb meaning instantly, immediately or at once, 
jhatka signifies a jerk, snap, jolt or a swift blow. It 
means to slaughter the animal instantaneously, 
severing the head with a single stroke of any 
weapon. The underlying idea is to kill the animal 
with the minimum of torture to it, as against 
slaughtering an animal in slow process in the 
Muslim way. Historically, there is no positive 
injunction enforcingyAs/immode of slaughter laid 
down by the Gurus. However, Guru Gobind Singh, 
when manifesting the order of the Khalsa in 1699, 
enjoined upon Sikhs to abstain from ku 4 tthaox halal 
meat introduced by the Muslim ruling class, 
Instructions regarding jhatka mode of slaughter 
are contained in various Rahitnamas and the Sikh 
chronicles of 18th century. The Sikh religion 
however neither recommends nor prohibits the 
eating of flesh. During the British rule, the 
predominating Muslim community in western 
Punjab opposed jhatka, and the Sikhs had to resort 
to protests and agitations to secure this right. 

P.S.S 

JHTVAR her!, a village in Yamunanagar district 
of Haryatja, has a Sikh shrine, Gurdwara Naviri 
Patshahi, dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
According to local tradition, Guru Te_gji Bahadur 
converted here a sadhu, named Bhikhari Das, who 
was proud of his ritualistic piety. Lakkhi Shah 
Vaiyara is said to have constructed a memorial 
platform and donated a small piece of land for a 
garden. 

M.G.S. 

JHORAR, in Sirsa district of Haryana, is sacred to 
Guru Gobind Singh, who made a brief halt here 
while travelling from Talvajjdi Sabo towards Sirs! 


JIND KAUR, MAHARA^j 


in 1706. Gurdwara Patshahi X 
visit. 


comemoratesthai 


M.G <; 

JIND, a district town in Haryana, was once t'h. 
capital of a Sikh state of this name. Even after th'* 1 
capital had been shifted to Sarigrur in 1827 thJ 
coronation ceremony of the rulers continued to m 
performed at Jind. 

GURDWARA MAN JI SAHIB SRI GURU TEgJ 
BAHADUR SAHIB, commemorating the visit of. 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, was constructed by Rai r 
Gajpat Singh, the first Sikh ruler of Jind state. ( 
the original building only the three-storey 
gateway now remains. 

- . . M.g.s 

JIND KAUR, MAHARANI (1817-1863), popularly 
known as Jindari, was wife of Maharaja Raijjiti 
Singh and mother of Maharaja Duleep Singh. She 
was daughter of Manna Singh, of Gujraiiwala, who 
held an humble position at the court as an oversea 
of the royal kennels. Her life until she gave birth 
to Duleep Singh in 1838 is almost obscure. She 
was then at Jammu and came to Lahore only in 
August 1843. Court intrigues and murders were 
the order of the day. Jind Kaur’s political life 
begins with army proclaiming on 16 September 
1843 minor Duleep Singh the sovereign of the 
State, and she assuming the role of a de jure regent 
to the minor king, Jind Kaur mobilized opinion at 
the Darbar against the Dogra dominance. She and 
her brother, Jawahar Singh, pleaded with the army 
panchayats (regimental committees) to banish 
Pandit Jalla and protect the rights of minor Duleep 
Singh. The army pancbayatstxeaXed Jind Kaur with 
deference and addressed her as Mai Sahib. After 
the removal of Jalla and installation of Jawahar 
Singh as Wazir, she assumed control of the 
government with the approval of the army 
panchayats. She became symbol of the sovereignty 
of the Khalsa ruling the Punjab in the name of her 
son. She reviewed the troops and addressed them, 
held court and transacted, in public, State business. 
She tried to restore balance between the army 
panchayatsmd the civil administration. She faceJ 
numerous vexatious problems. The English a * 
the Dogras were against her. The army, expecting 
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pays, was getting disenchanted with her. 
She tried to ease the situation_by betmothing 
Duleep Singh, in the powerful Atari family, opening 
up negotiations with Gulab Singh and promising 
higher pay to the soldiery. 

Maharani Jind Kaur has been accused by 
some historians of wishing the Khalsa army to 
destroy itself in a war with the English. A much 
more balanced and realistic view of events leading 
to Anglo-Sikh wars is b owever obtained by a closer 
examination of the policies of Ellenborough and 
Hardinge. In December 1846, Maharapi Jind Kaur 
surrendered political power to the council of 
ministers appointed by the British Resident and 
the Sikh Darbar ceased to exist as a sovereign 
political body. She retired gracefully to a life of 
religious devotion in the palace, yet mindful of 
the rights of her minor son as the sovereign of the 
Punjab. The British decided in March 1847 to send 
her away from Lahore, accusing her of instigating 
Duleep Sirigh. She was in 1847 removed to 
Sheikhupura and then to Banaras where she 
remained interned under strict surveillance, but 
some more false accusations resulted in her 
confinement in the fort of Chunar from where she 
escaped to Nepal. She was given asylum there. 
Towards the end of 1860, she travelled to Calcutta 
to meet her son who took her with him to England. 
Maharapi Jind Kaur died at Kensington, Engl and, 
on 1 August 1863. 

B J.H. 

JIND VAL, in Nawarishahr district of the Punjab, is 
sacred to Guru Hargobind, who stayed here for a 
time, during his journey lfom Kartarpur to Kiratpur 
in 1635, to get his favourite horse, Suhela, treated. 
The original building of the shrine, Gurdwara 
Charan Karival Patshahi Chheviri, constructed by 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh was replaced by anew one 
raised in 1947. 

Gn.S. 

JINDVARI, village near Anandpur, claims a 
historical shrine formerly known as Guruapa but 
now called Gurdwara Jindvari Sahib. It marks the 
site where Baba Gurditta, the eldest son of Guru 
Hargobind, inadvertently killed a cow during the 
chase. His use of mystical power to revive the cow, 


JIUN SINGH PARUPKARl, BHAl 

however, displeased Guru Hargobind, and Baba 
Gurditta cast off his mortal frame in repentance. 
Guru Gobind Sirigh is also said to have visited the 
place. 

Gn.S. 

JIN WAD A, 11 km from Bidar in Karnataka has 
Gurdwara Tap Asthan Mai Bhago in memory of 
Mai Bhago. 

M.G.S 

JIT MALL, a cousin of Guru Gobind Sirigh, was 
the son of Bhai Sadhu, of Malla, in present-day 
FaridkoJ district of the Punjab, and Bibi Viro, 
daughter of Guru Hargobind. As recorded in the 
Bachitra Natak, Jit Mall and his four brothers took 
part in the battle of Bharigapi (18 September 1688). 
Jit Mall was among two of the five brothers who 
were killed in the battle. 

M.G.S 

jiTOJi MATA, the first wife of Guru Gobind Sirigh, 
was the daughter of Bhai Hari Jas, of Lahore. The 
betrothal took place in 1673 and marrige on 21 
June 1677. Three sons were bom to her - Jujhar 
Sirigh (14 March 1691), Zorawar Sirigh (17 
November 1696) and Fateh Sirigh (25 February 
1699). As Guru Gobind Sirigh was preparing amrit 
for initiating the Khalsa. she, as the tradition goes, 
put sugar crystals therein. Sweetness was thus 
added to the alchemy of steel. Mata Jitoji died at 
Anandpur on 5 December 1700. 

S.S.A. 

JIUN SINGH PARUPKARl, BHAI (1884-1921), was 
the son of Bhai Pahu Mall of Gujrariwala district. 
His original name was Jiui) Mall and became Jiup 
Sirigh after receiving pahul in 1902. He shifted to 
Lyallpur town (now Faisalabad in Pakistan) where 
he set up a small provisions shop. He made himself 
very popular for his honesty and polite manner 
and his earnestness to be of help to others. These 
qualities earned him the epithet parupkari 
(altruist). To a call from Jathedar Kartar Sirigh 
Jhabbar and Bhai Lachhmap Sirigh for the 
liberation of the holy shrines at Nankapa Sahib, 
he responded with ready enthusiasm, and was 
waylaid in the vicinity of Sri Nankapa Sahib and 
was shot down. 

G.S.G, 
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JIVA 

JIVA or living being is not merely physical or 
material body (deha). It is not even biological or 
vital breath (praga). Nor is it just a cluster ofsense 
impressions (manas) nor intellect (buddhi), nor 
ego (ahahkara). The essence of jiva is something 
beyond all these. It is the Transcendent Self or 
atman which istheknower (saksl), the seer (drishta) 
and pure consciousness (chit). The composite 
whole of chit and achit, drishjaanA drishya, karta 
and karaga is the total personality called jiva, the 
embodied self. The constituents of jiva, according 
to Vedant, are (i) atman or Self, (ii) avidya or 
ignorance enveloping the self (iii) chidabhasa or 
reflection of the Self in the Ego, (iv) karama iarira, 
the causal body, (v) lihga sarira constituting pray a 
(vital airs), man, ahahkara and buddhi and (vi) 
gross physical body. In gurbagi jiva (also jia ) 
essentially stands for living being, an organism 
(GO, 144). The same is also reflected in a verse in 
the Akal Ustati The term jiva also stands for atari 
or jivatma since that is presumed to be the source 
of life in any living being. It has also been 
employed to connote man or chit, i.e. mind or 
consciousness (GG,384) In brief jiva in gurbani 
stands for a living being or for any of the features 
- life, consciousness, mind or soul (jivatma)- that 
are deemed to characterize a living being in 
general, more specifically man. 

J.S.N. 

JIVA, BHAf a Sikh living near Khadur Sahib in_ 
Amritsar district, who used to bring daily khichap 
(a dish of rice mixed with lentils) and curds for 
Guru Ahgad’s lahgar. He imbibed the Guru’s 
teaching that God’s will is supreme, and no one 
may try to intervene in it, 

Gn.S 

JIVANDA, BHAl, a pious Sikh of the time of Guru 
Arjan. He lived in Fatehpur and once, accompanied 
by Bhai Jagsi and Tiloka Seth, of his village, 
visited the Guru in Amritsar when the Guru was 
working on the compilation of the Guru Granth 
Sahib. 

T.S. 

JIVAN-MUKTA, derived from jivan-mukti 
[jivan= life; muktr= release, liberation, 
emancipation, freedom from bondage), means one 


jIvan-mu KTa 

who has attained liberation from human bondag 
or one who has attained to the highest spiritual 
state of being in tune with the Ultimate while sij; 
living. The belief underlying the concept ot mukti 
is, that the soul, a particle of the Supreme Soul j s 
while embedded in the physical frame, in a state of 
viyog or separation and longs for saiiyqg 0r 
reunion with its source, which for it is the suprejjL 
bliss. If the body is the cause of the soul’s bondage 
it is clear that its release essentially invovles its 
separation from the earthly cage, meaning death- 
and that is how it is generally understood. In the 
Indian context, mukti means deliverance of the 
human soul from the cycle of birth, death and 
rebirth to which it is destined in consequence of 
its past and present karma (actions, deeds). Besides 
this idea of videh (incorporeal) mukti, howeve; 
references to the concept of jivan-mukti are also 
found in the ancient scriptural literature of India, 
But it is in the Mb/(utterances) of the Sikh Gurus 
that jivan-mukti and jivan-mukta receive a greater 
emphasis and fuller treatment. Guru Nanak and 
his spiritual successors invested the term with a 
new meaning in their bani. The body constitutes 
no barrier between the soul and the Supreme Soul. 
On the contrary, “the body is the fort limitless 
wherein resides the Lord” (GG, 514). Guru Arjan 
goes to the extent of rejecting mukti in the 
traditional sense of a post-death state and 
substitutes it with constant love of the Divine as 
the ideal state of being (GG, 534). 

The jivan-mukta of Sikh conception is the 
realized soul, identified as gurmukh. He leads the 
life of a common householder enriched by the 
experience of spiritual harmony within. “He 
surrenders himself completely to the Will of God; 
joy and sorrow are the same to him; he experiences 
bliss always and viyog (separation) never” (GG, 
275). Instead of the differentiating ego, the all- 
encompassing Divine Spirit resides in him. 
Existentially he belongs to the world, essentially 
he transcends the world. A variant of the term 
Jivan-mukti in gurbagi is dying in life (Jivat 
mama). The paradoxical expression of dying while 
alive is employed by the Gurus in order to stress 
the importance of abandoning one type of life and 
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SINGH, BHAI 


ihe 3 doption of another, dying to the life of ego 
( . .,, cr i ri g the life of contemplation and altruism. 

, uC }j a person is qualified for the designation of 
inukta. The ideal state of jivan-mukta is, 
nationally, within the reach of every human being. 
Vet, as the Gurus point out, rare are the individuals 
- - actually arrive at the summit. The blessed 
few, fulfilled by the experience of supreme 
realization, set out to serve the mankind. 


w.s 

JIVAN SINGH, BHAI (1649-1705), Bhai Jaita 
f ore he had received the rites of initiation at the 
hands of Guru Gobind Singh in 1699, was a Sikh 
belonging to the scavenger caste who was given 
by the Guru the epithet of ‘Rarighareja Guru Ka 
Beta’ (the young man of the Rarighar caste is the 
Guru’s own son) when he brought the severed head 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur from Delhi to Anandpur. 
Bom on 30 November 1649 to Sada Chand, he 
also served Guru Har Rai atKiratpur. He thereafter 
lived at Anandpur, becoming the first mgarchi or 
beater of drum when the Guru set up the Rapjit 
Nagara. In 1691, he was married to Raj Kaur, 
daughter of Sujan Singh of Riar, near Amritsar, 
and had four sons bom of him. Bhai Jaita was a 
known marksman and took part in all of Guru 
Gobind Singh’s battles. He fell a martyr in the battle 
of Chamkaur on 7 December 1705. A burj or a 
tower stands on the site as a monument to his 
memory. 


A.C.B. 

jfVAN SINGH CHHACHHI (d. 1852), son of Uttam 
Singh, was a military commander in Sikh times. 
His father and grandfather had also served under 
Maharaja Raiyjit Singh. Jivan Singh’s contingent 
was known all along the north-western frontier for 
its swift m ovement where he served for many years. 
He also took part in the two Anglo-Sikh wars. He 
died on 22 September 1852. 

S.S.B 

JlVAN SINGH, COLONEL (d. 1851), eldest of the 
six sons of Dula Sirigh of Kalasvala in SiakoJ 
district, joined the army of Maharaja Raryit Sirigh 
and was placed under Prince Kharak Sirigh. He 
first saw active service in Kashmir where he was 


JlVAN S1NGHVALA 

wounded. He again went on active service in 1841 
in Kashmir when he lost his younger brother, 
Kishan Sirigh. Thereafter he was deputed to guard 
the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. On the occupation of 
the Punjab by the British, the regiment was taken 
over by them and it formed the nucleus of the 19th 
Punjab Infantry. Jivan Sirigh was confirmed in the 
position of commandant, with the rank of Colonel, 
Jivan Sirigh died at Amritsar in 185!. The 
Commander-in-Chief published a special General 
Order lamenting his death. 

S.S.B. 

JlVAN SINGH KARS EVA VALE, BABA (1894- 
1974), one of the principal disciples of Sant 
Gumrukh Sirigh Karsevavale (1849-1947), and son 
of Fateh Sirigh of Rahal Chahal, (Amritsar district). 
Jivan Sirigh grew up into a sturdy young man, 
interested in wrestling and other rural sports, but 
never having the chance of going to school. At the 
age of eighteen, he married Bavi, renamed Kartar 
Kaur. Up to the age of about 40 years, Jivan Sirigh 
tried his hand at various occupations, including 
farming and tonga- driving. He also took out a trip 
to Malaya to seek his fortune there, The turning 
point in his life came when he met Sant Gurmukh 
Sirigh and decided to remain ever at his service. 
Sant Gurmukh Sirigh first assigned him the 
construction of hansalis, i.e. underground water 
channels connecting sarovars or sacred tanks at 
various places. He also had new buildings raised 
for various Sikh shrines. He joined his mentor in 
the renovation and reconstruction of the shrines at 
Muktsar, In 1947 Baba Jivan Sirigh made Pebova, 
in Haryana, his headquarters, and reconstructed 
historical shrines and ^aroKa/satPehova, Thanesar, 
Kaithal, Siapa Sayyidari and Karha. He also 
commenced kar-seva for rebuilding the shrine at 
various places, including desilting operations at 
the sacred pools at Tam Taran in 1971 and at 
Amritsar in 1973. Baba Jivan Sirigh died on 29 
October 1974. 

Pk.S 

JIVAN SINGHVALA, near Bathip^a, claims a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Gurusar Patshahi 
Dasviri, dedicated to Guru Gobind Sirigh who, 
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JODHA, BHAl 

according to local tradition, stayed here for a brief 
period in 1706. 

Gn.S. 

JODHA, BHAl, masand at Tulaspur (location 
obscure) during the time of Guru Arjan, was reputed 
for his probity. He collected the offerings from 
Sikhs and presented them to the Guru at Amritsar 
without spending from these a penny on himself, 

T.S. 

JODHAN, village 16 km from Ludhiana, has a 
shrine, GurdwaraDamdama Sahib Patshahi 10, in 
memory of Guru Gobind Sirigh commemorating 
the place where the Guru halted on his way from 
Alamgir to Hehrari towards the close of 1705. 

M.G.S 

JODHA RAM, a Brahman of Jammu hills and the 
father-in-law ofPandit Jalla, who captured Jawahar 
Singh, brother of Maharapi Jind Kaur, by order of 
Hira Singh. When Jawahar Singh assumed power, 
he got Jodha Ram executed. 

H.R.G. 

JODH, BHAl, a masand at Kot Kamalia (now in 
Pakistan), who was accused of appropriating 
offerings but on enquiry Guru Gobind Singh found 
him innocent. 

Gn.S 

JODH SINGH (1798-1864), son ofDeva Sirigh of 
Rajriala in Gujrariwala district, rose to prominence 
in the kingdom of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. From 
1813 to 1825, he served with the Ghofcharas 
(special cavalry) of Sardar Jodh Sirigh 
Sowariarivala. He participated in Prince Sher 
Singh’s successful campaign against Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan (1831), became a trooper (1834) in 
Raja Hira Singh’s dura (army unit), and achieved 
the rank of commandant (1836). During the years 
following Ranjit Singh’s death, he served under 
Diwan Hukam Rai. He became, adalti (judicial 
officer) at Amritsar after the first Anglo-Stkh war. 
After the British formally annexed the Punjab, Jodh 
Sirigh entered government service as a trusted extra 
assistant commissioner. He was sarbarah (manager) 
of the Darbar Sahib (1849-62). 

I.J.K 

JODH SINGH (d. 1874), a colonel in the army of 
Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh and the son of Jai Sirigh, 


JODH SINGH, BHAl 
belonged to Mughal Chakk, a village his ancestor 
founded. He became headman of twenty-^ 
villages around it which rank lasted long with th. 
family. During the Anglo-Sikh war of 1848-49 
Jodh Sirigh fought against the British. a „j 
consequently got his jagirs forefeited. 

JODH SINGH, BHAl (1882-1981), patriarchy 
figure for many years in the fields of Sikh theology 
education and politics, was bom on 31 May 1882 
at Ghurigrila, in Rawalpindi district, now j n 
Pakistan, the son of Ram Sirigh. Named RarjbTr 
Sirigh at birth and later called Sant Sirigh, he 
received the name Jodh Sirigh after receiv 
Khalsa pahul in 1897. Jodh Sirigh lost his father 
when he was barely two years old. He did 
matriculation from Rawalpindi, graduation from 
the Khalsa College, Amritsar (1904), and 
postgraduation in Mathematics (1906), 
Simultaneously, he continued study of Sikh 
scripture and its theology. Jodh Sirigh started his 
career at the Khalsa College as a lecturer in Sikh 
religion to eventually become its principal. He 
also became a member of the Punjab Legislative 
Council, served on various bodies of the Panjah 
University, and played an active part in laying 
down the educational policy in the Punjab. As an 
exegete of the Holy Writ, he had few equals. His 
commentaries on scriptural texts, marked by a 
catholic knowledge of Eastern and Western 
schools of thought and by clarity of expression, 
have already become classics. Among his works 
in Punjabi are Sikkhi ki Hai? { 1911), Guru Sahib 
ate Ved (1911), flkaJapuji Sahib, Bhagat Batji 
Sa,t/k{ 1913), Gumiat Nimay{ 1932), PrachinDim 
Bare Bhullah di Sodhan (1947), and Sri Kartarpuri 
Bifde Darshan (1968); in English, Japji (1918), 
Life of Sri Guru Amardas Ji (1921), 33 Savaiyas 
(1953), Some Studies in Sikhism (1953), Gospel 
of Guru Nanak in His Own Words { 1969) and 
AT«*ir(1971). 

In 1962, he took over as the first Vice 
Chancellor of Punjabi University, Patiala. He was 
awarded the title of Padma Bhushan in 1966 and 
honorary degrees of Doctor of Literature by Panjab 
University, Chancjigarh (1961), and Punjabi 
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)0H sihIGH chashmavala 

University, Patiala (1979). Dr Bhai Jodh Singh 
jjed in Ludhiana on 4 December 1981. 

G.S.Ms. 

gdH SINGH CHASHMAVALA (d. 1859) 
belonged, like his father Gajja Singh, to the Sikh 
JjjSjr chiefship of the Kanhaiyas. Later he joined 
service under Maharaja Rapjit Singh. He was 
granted a jaglr in Sbakargafh (Gurdaspur district), 
jtb a third share in the village of Chashma, subject 
to the service of 35 horse. Although an old man, 
he took part with his contingent in the first Anglo- 
Sikh war of 1845-46. After the cessation of 
hostilities, he retired to his estate at Chashma. He 
died in 1859. 


S.S.B. 

JODH SINGH RAMGARHIA (d. 1815), soldier and 
feudatory chief in Sikh times, was the eldest son of 
Jassa Singh Ramgafhia. Rapjit Singh bound himself 
in a pledge of friendship with him before the Guru 
Grantb Sahib at Darbar Sahib, Amritsar. The 
Maharaja had great reverence for him and seated 
him next to himself in the royal darbar. Jodh Singh 
was Rapjit Singh’s ally in his earlier campaigns. 
He was a deeply religious person. He built the 
Ramgaphia Buriga on the Golden Temple premises 
and built the first two storeys of Baba Atal. Jodh 
Singh died at Amritsar in August 1815. 

S.S.B. 

JODH SINGH RASULPURlA (d. 1857), feudatory 
sardar of Maharaja Rapjit Singh, was the son of 
Sujan Singh, who had acquired territories in the 
Jalandhar Doab and in Ambala, Driven out of his 
possessions by the chief of Kalsia, he settled at 
Rasulpur (Amritsar district) and became a jagirdar 
of Maharaja Raojit Singh on conditions of military 
service. Jodh Singh Rasulpuria died in 1857. 


S.S.B. 

JODH SINGH ROSA (d. 1819), who rebuilt the old 
village Rosa, began his military career with Chaphat 
Sirigh and continued to serve his descendants 
Mahari Sirigh and Ranjit Sirigh, He accompanied 
Rapjit Sirigh to capture Lahore (1799) and also 
took part in campaigns of Kasur, Pindi Bbattiari 
and Jharig. He was severely wounded at the siege 
of Chiniot and was killed in 1819 during the 


333 JOGA SINGH 

Kashmir campaign. 

S.S.B 

JODH SINGH WAZIRABAdIA (d. 1809), son of 
Gurbakhsh Sirigh, was a powerful Sikh chief. He 
possessed the parganahs of Wazirabad, Kapial, 
Mitrarivali and Talvandi Musa Khan, comprising 
about 500 villages. He was a good friend of Mahari 
Sirigh Sukkarcbakia and together they fought 
several battles against Sahib Sirigh Bharigi Jodh 
Sirigh betrayed Mahari Sirigh during the seige of 
Sodhra (1792) and supplied the beseiged enemy 
with ammunition. This made Rapjit Sirigh hostile 
towards him and wanted to harm him through 
stratagem. He once invited Jodh Sirigh to Lahore 
and when the latter was alone in his Darbar, 
gestured to his courtiers to arrest him. However, 
Jodh Sirigh boldly took out his sword rather than 
surrender. This gesture of Jodh Sirigh made Rapjit 
Sirigh an admirer who dismissed him with honour 
and rich gifts. Jodh Sirigh died in 1809. 

S.S.B 

JOGA, village 19 km north of Mansa, has a 
historical shrine dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
The Guru is said to have encamped at the site now 
marked by Gurdwara Patshahi IX, just outside the 
village. 

M.G.S. 

JOGA SINGH, a Sikh youth from Peshawar, who 
had lived in the presence of Guru Gobind Sirigh at 
Anandpur for many years and served him with 
devotion. It is said that once he left his marriage 
ceremony mid-way to fulfil the Guru’s command 
to reach Anandpur immediately. This produced in 
him a sense of self-esteem and conceit. As he halted 
for anight at Hosbiarpur, on his way, he fell for the 
charms of a beautiful courtesan. But providence, 
as it were, came to his rescue. He realized his error 
and was filled with remorse, He presented himself 
before Guru Gobind Sirigh at Anandpur with 
humility, and unashamedly told other Sikhs of how 
he had practically fallen and how he had been 
saved by the Guru’s grace. A gurdwara renamed 
after Bhai Joga Sirigh existed in Peshawar until 
1947. 

P.S.P. 
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JOGENDRA SJNGH, SIR 

JOGENDRA SINGH, SIR (1877-1946), scholar and 
statesman of old Sikh lineage, was bom the second 
son of Javala Singh on 25 May 1877 at Aira Estate, 
in Kheri district of what then used to be the United 
Provinces. His ancestors belonged to Rasulpur in 
Amritsar district. Self-educated, he was a man of 
high intellectual calibre and culture. He had a flair 
for language and acquired mastery of English. His 
introduction to public life was through journalism. 
Besides publishing articles on farming and allied 
subjects in papers in India and abroad, he edited 
for some time his own journal East& West Two of 
his books directly on Sikh themes were late in 
coming. Thus Spake Guru Nanak (1934) and Sikh 
Ceremonies (1940). He also wrote some works of 
fiction. In the thirties he launched his monthly, 
The Khalsa Review. His The Persian Mystics 
(1931) is a rendering into English of the sayings 
of the mystic Abdullah Ansari (1005-1090) of 
Herat. 

Jogendra Singh became in 1911 the Home 
Minister of Patiala and later the Prime Minister. In 
1926, he was nominated to the Punjab Legislative 
Council and was thrice the minister for Agriculture 
and Public Works. A pioneer in tractor cultivation, 
he laid the foundation of mechanized farming in 
the Punjab. He helped establish hosiery industiy 
in Ludhiana, The Mandi Hydro-electric Project 
was completed during his tenure. The adjoining 
town of Jogendra Nagar was named after him. 

Jogendra Singh was knighted in 1929. In 1936, 
in collaboration with Sundar Singh Majithia, he 
founded the Khalsa National Party which won 
majority of the Sikh seats at polls (1937). Sir 
Jogendra Singh then chose to retire from politics, 
though he continued writing. He was nominated a 
member, the first Sikh member, to the Viceroy’s 
executive council in 1942, and was allotted the 
departments of Health, Lands and Education, He 
was Pro Chancellor of Delhi University. He served 
on several committees and commissions of the 
Indian government. He also worked for the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan and the Khalsa College Managing 
Council. He was also one of the founders of the 
Khalsa Defence of India League and a member of 
the Sikh delegation meeting the Cripps Mission 


A JOURNEY FROM BENGAL To ENGLa/M 

(31 March 1942) on behalf of the Sikhs. , 
liberal elder statesman, Sir Jogendra Singh enjoy^j 
wide esteem in the country. He attracted notice 
his scholarship and literary accomplishment a 
well. Sir Jogendra Singh died of a paralytic sir<Jj 
on 3 December 1946. 

A.s 

JONES, a deserter Irom the East India Company^ 
service, joined Maharaja Rap jit Singh’s army as 
gunner and participated in the final battle of 
Multan (1818) and took charge of the gu ns 
enabling the Akalis to storm the fort. 

GI.S 

JOT1 BIGAS is the joint title of two poetic 
compositions, one in Persian and the other in 
Punjabi, by Bhai Nand Lai Goya, a devoted Sikh 
of Guru Gobind Singh. Both the works included 
in Joti Bigas vue. in the nature of a fervent homage 
to the Gurus, whom he accepts as spiritually one 
though different in body. The work in Punjabi 
comprises forty- three couplets whereas the one in 
Persian has 175 couplets. The Persian part of Joti 
Bigas is a masnavi, beginning with an account of 
Guru Nanak (1-22) and goes on to say that all the 
ten Gurus shared the same light (23-27). The 
subsequent couplets (28-175) are in praise of Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

D.S. 

A JOURNEY FROM BENGAL TO ENGLAND. 
“through the northern part of India, Kashmir, 
Afghanistan, Persia, and into Russia by the 
Caspian Sea,” by George Forster, 2 vols., was first 
published in 1790 and reprinted in 1970 by the 
Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala. The book 
is an account of travels, perhaps the first ever in 
this part of the world by a European writer. The 
first volume relates to the author’s journey from 
Calcutta to the Punjab with a section on Hindu 
mythology, a brief history of the Ruhilas and a 
description of the origin and growth of the Sikhs 
in the Punjab. The latter narrative gives briel 
sketches of the ten Gurus of the Sikh faith, followed 
by Banda Singh Bahadur’s career and the 
repression let loose on the Sikhs during the 18th 
Century. It gives valuable information on Punjab, 
its revenue, commerce and military. The second 
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. 0 | U me of the book begins with the author’s 
• urney through Kashmir which, according to him, 
■-'“unparalleled for its air, soil and a picturesque 
variety of landscape” (p.I.) and ends with his arrival 
. g uss j a through Afghanistan and Persia. The facts 
• , en i n the book are, in the main, reliable, except 
at a few places. 

B.J.H. 


JUJHAR SINGH, SAHIBZADA 

decade of the seventeenth century to retrieve its 
hold on the hill rajas. Jujhar Singh recaptured the 
town of Bhallan, in Una district, which the hill 
rajas had occupied, but, before he could 
consolidate his position, he was attacked by Gaj 
Singh of Jasvari. He fell down fighting in the battle 
field. 

B.S. 


JUGAVAU, attributed to Guru Nanak, is an 
, u . ryphal text. Composed in raga Ramkali, the 
•v-n represents Guru Nanak concentrating on 
different consonants of the name Vahiguru for 
I Wssfyugas. During this long meditation and 
contemplation, he went through successive stages 
of spiritual advancement. The final realization 
came as he reached the presence of God, who 
cornu®toned him to re- establish dharma in the 
kali age. 

T.S. 

MAR SING!1 HADA (d. 1696), who comes in 


JUJHAR SINGH, SAHIBZADA (1691-1705), the 
second son of Guru Gobind Singh, was bom to 
Mata Jito Ji at Anandpur on 14 March 1691. Like 
his elder brother, Ajit Sirigh, he started training in 
the fighting skills as soon as he started learning 
the religious texts. In 1699, when he was eight 
years old, he received the rites of Khalsa 
initiation.He was with the Guru and a few other 
Sikhs to reach Chamkaur by nightfall on 6 
December 1705. He participated 1 in the next day’s 
battle warding off assault after assault upon the 
fortress they were in. Jujhar Sirigh led the last sally 


for a prominent mention in Guru Gobind Singh’s 
Bachitra Na.tak, was a Rajput general sent by the 
Mughal authority to the Sivalik hills in the last 


towards the end of the day (7 December 1705), 
and laid down his life fighting. Gurdwara Qatalgaj-h 
in Chamkaur Sahib now marks the site. 

S.S.A. 
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KABIR, from his full name Kabir Das {kabir, Arabic 
for “great”; dasa, Sanskrit for “slave” or "servant”), 
is one of the great names in the literary and 
religious history of North India. He is one of the 
medieval Indian saints and Sufis who has 
contributed the maximum compositions (227 
padas'm 17 ragas and 237 slokas ) to Sikh Scripture. 
Kabir lived in the fifteenth century AD, though 
not much biographical information is available. 
The Kabirpanthis give 1398 as the year of his birth 
and 1518 as the year of his death, though recent 
researches put 1448 as the year of his death. Kabir’s 
life was centred around Varanasi Legend has that 
he was actually the son of a Brahman widow who 
abandoned him and that he was brought up by a 
Muslim weaver. It is not clear whether he ever 
married, but tradition gives him a wife named Loi 
and two children. He was a julaha by caste and 
followed the profession of weaving. Latter day 
studies have established a Nath background for 
the julahas as a strong possibility. A strong 
tradition designates Ramanand as his guru, but 
numerous references in his works point 
unmistakably to the “True Guru” within. 

Kabir spent little time at his loom and took to 
an itinerant life style. Exactly where he went and 
how long he stayed can only be matters of 
conjecture. It is unanimously agreed that Kabir’s 
final days were spent at Magahar, a cursed place in 
Hindu belief. He rejected entirely all the external 
signs of religion. He acknowledged no caste 
distinctions, saw no virtue in asceticism, fasting 
and almsgiving, and belittled the six schools of 
Hindu philosophy. The Hindu theogony was a clear 
rejection. Belief in a Supreme Being was central 
to his religious understanding. It is within a 
person’s soul that God may, by grace, reveal 


Himself. The revelation comes, however, only to 
him who has prepared himself to receive it. Kabir 
attcked the authority of the Vedas and the Quran 
more than the authority of the Pandit or the Qazj 
There is inevitably much that must remain obscure 
in Kabir’s attempts to describe his experiences, for 
they are fundamentally mystical in quality, and, 
ultimately inexpressible. Throughout his 
utterances the emphasis is on interiorization. 

Kabir composed no systematic treatise, rather 
his work consists of many short didactic poems, 
often expressed in terse vigorous language. Indeed, 
in some of his verses there is a tendency to rugged 
coarseness as fit expression for his unsparing 
invective. Besides his works recorded in 1604 in 
the Guru Granth Sahib and preserved inviolate 
since, two other collections exist-the Kabir 
Granthavali and Bijak, the latter enjoying the status 
of a scripture among his followers. 

D.c.s. 

KABIRPANTHIS, followers of Kabir. Though 
Kabir did not found any sect during his own 
lifetime, a math, called Kabir Chaura, was 
established after his death by Surat Gopal. at 
Varanasi This ma/h, with a branch at Magahar, 
was called bap or father. Another centre, established 
almost contemporaneously, in Dham Khera, in the 
Chhatisgarh region, was called n7s/(mother). 

A Kabirpanthi must avow belief in One God. 
He must vow never to eat meat or drink wine. He 
must bathe daily and sing hymns to God, morning 
and evening; forgive up to three times those who 
trespass against him; avoid company of all women 
of bad character and never to turn away from bis 
house and his lawful wife; never tell lies; never 
usurp the property of another man; and never bear 
false witness or speak ill of others on hearsay 
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KAHN SINGH 


KA nrrr-sAVAfrYE 

'deuce- At the initiation ceremony, the candidate 
: eS d) e required promise in the presence of the 
™urv Bljak is their scripture. The Hindus among 
fhem recite the name of Ram whereas the Muslims 
that of Khuda. 

B.S.N. 

jCABlTT-SA VA1YYB, by Bhai Gurdas (q. v.), is a 
-oilection, in Braj, of 675 kabitts and savaiyyas. 
Of his kabitts and savaiyyas, a total of 556 only 
were known before 1940 when Bhai Vir Singh 
led out and published another 119 of them. 
. j s generally believed that some more are still 
ntraced. The theme as well as the language 
suggest that the poet might have composed them 
in his maturer years. Bhai Gurdas was able clearly 
to comprehend the meanings of the scriptural text 
and then explain it in the simplest_ vocabulary in 
his Vars and the kabitts and savaiyyas. To make 
his works widely comprehensible, Bhai Gurdas has 
used similes and metaphors from daily life. 

D.S. 

KABUL VALI MAI, or the Lady from Kabul, is the 
name given to a woman who rendered devoted 
service during the digging of the baoiiat Goindval 
under the supervision of Guru Amar Das. The Guru, 
highly pleased with her selfless service, appointed 
her a preacher in Kabul. 

B.S.D. 

KAFI (Arabic Qafi), literally stands for the leader, 
the enlightener, one who fulfils the need. In 
poetics, it denotes the refrain in a song or hymn, 
and is also the title given to a poetic form in Arabic 
as well as in Indian literature. Guru Nanak was the 
first to use this poetic form in Punjabi literature, hi 
the Guru Granth Sahib, kails have been put under 
different ragas. The main theme of these Kails is 
the transient nature of this manifest world. 
Attachment to worldly possessions and relations 
leads to the soul’s bondage. In order to break this 
bondage and achieve mukti, man must eradicate 
tiarnai and submit to His will 

D.S. 

K AHN CHAND, son of Amir Chand, of Multan, 
served under Maharaja Raijjit Singh and his 
successors at first as a scribe (1823) and then as 
nwrasala-navisox dispatch writer (1834). He raised 


the Bera Khas, a regiment of young Sikh sardars 
who were the pick ofthe Sikh army. In 1849, Kahn 
Chand’s jagirsvjxxa resumed by the British. 

G.S.N. 

KAHN SINGH, and his father, Baba Binod Singh, 
were with Guru Gobind Singh at Nanded during 
his last days. They were among the five Sikhs 
chosen to accompany Banda Singh Bahadur to 
the Punjab in 1708. Kahn Singh took part in Banda 
Singh’s campaigns and was made deputy to his 
father who was given charge of the border district 
of Kamal, He fought several battles against the 
Mughal commander Firoz Khan Mevati to check 
the latter’s advance towards the Punjab. Later, he 
had differences with Banda Singh during the siege 
at Gurdas-Narigal and left his camp. He was 
captured and taken to Delhi along with other Sikh 
prisoners for execution. 

G.S.D. 

KAHN SINGH (d.1846), son of Panjab Singh of 
Gharjakh, in Gujrariwala district, served in 
Maharaja Raijjit Singh’s army. He remained at 
Piodi Gheb for nine years and then participated in 
several campaigns under Hari Singh Nalva, 
including the one against the Yusafzai tribes 
(1831). He accompanied, in 1834, General Mihan 
Singh and returned to Lahore after three years. 
During the reigns of Maharaja Khapak Singh and 
Maharaja Sher Singh, Kahn Singh and his three 
sons were treated with favour and received military 
appointments, Kahn Singh was killed during the 
first Anglo-Sikh war. 

S.S.B. 

KAHN SlhlGH (d. 1876), son of Dula Singh of 
Kalasvala, (Sialkot district), began his career in 
Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s army under General 
Avitabile and took part in several campaigns 
including the first Anglo-Sikh War. After the 
annexation of the Punjab, he served the 30th Punjab 
infantry till retirement. He died in 1876. 

G.S.N. 

KAHN SINGH, of Fatehabad in Kapurthala district 
of the Punjab, was an associate of Bhai Maharaj 
Singh, leader of the revolt against the British in 
1848-49, He joined him at Amritsar early in 1848 
and took part in the second Anglo-Sikh war. He 
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KAHN SINGH 

was captured along with Maharaj Singh near Sham 
Chaurasi in Hoshiarpur district, on the night of 
28- 29 December 1849. 

M.L.A. 

KAHN SINGH, of Nabha (1861-1938), celebrated 
scholar and encyclopaedist, was bom on 30 August 
1861, at Sabaz Banera, in Patiala State. His father, 
Naraii) Singh was a man of saintly character. Kahn 
Singh, the eldest of three brothers and one sister, 
did not receive formal education, yet he mastered 
several branches of learning by private effort. By 
the age of 10, he could recite freely both the Guru 
Granth Sahib and the Dasam Granth. He read 
Sanskrit classics with Pandits in and around Nabha 
and learnt music from Mahant Gajja Singh. He 
sought Maulawis in Delhi to teach him Persian. In 
1883 he went to Lahore where he studied Persian 
texts and assisted Gurmukh Sirigh in the 
publication of his Sudhararak. In 1887 he was 
appointed tutor to Tikka Ripudaman Singh, the 
heir- apparent of Nabha state. From the Maharaja’s 
private secretary to judge of the High Court, he 
held several different appointments in the state, 
serving for a brief interregnum, 1915-17, in the 
neighbouring Sikh state of Patiala. In 1885, he 
had a chance meeting with Max Arthur Macauliffe 
and later helped him in the printing of his The 
Sikh Religion. 

From among Bhai Kahn Singh’s works, 
Gurushabad Ratanikar Mahan Kosh (1930) will 
remain a permanent monument to his unmatched 
industry and erudition. His maiden work Raj 
Dharam (1884), was followed by NafakBhavarth 
Dipika (1888), an exegesis of extracts from the 
Hamiman Natak. Among his other works one: Ham 
Hindu Nahih (1898), Gurmat Prabhakar (1898), 
Gurmat Sudhakar (1899), Guru ChhandDivakar 
(1924), Gur Sabad Alankar (1925), Guru Gira 
Kasaufi, Sharab Nikhedh (1907), Jaimani 
Asvamedh (1896), Vi$puPurapa (1903), Sadu and 
Chandidi Var{ \ 935). From among his works which 
were published posthumously are Gurmat Martapd 
in (2 volumes) (1960) and a travelogue (1984). 
Bhai Kahn Singh lived in seclusion, totally 
immersed in his scholarly pursuit. He had the 
interests of an aesthete and loved art, flowers and 


kahn singh: Ro J 

music. Kahn Sirigh died atNabha on 24Novemh 
1938. 

KAHN SINGH ATARIVALA (d. 1873), soldier^ 
jagirdar, was the second son of Sham Sir}. 
Atarivala. He inherited only a small part of ttj, 
j&gir of his father, and his contingent was assjgjj 
in 1848 to serving Raja Sher Sirigh Atarivala at 
Multan, but it left the Raja when the latter moved 
northwards against the British. He died in 1873 

G.S. 

KAHN SINGH BHIKKHIVINPIA, companion of 
Bhai Maharaj Sirigh during the second Anglo-Sikh 
war. After the war, he, like Bhai Maharaj Sirigh, 
escaped to the Jammu hills where they planned to 
capture the fort of Ramnagar, but the plan failed 
and they were expelled from the state. Kahn Sirigh 
was declared a proclaimed offender with a reward 
of Rs 300 on his head. 

M.L.a. 

KAHN SINGH MAJITHIA (d. 1853), son of Amar 
Sirigh Majithia, served as a general in the Sikh 
army in the second Anglo-Sikh war. He was known 
to have killed a lion with his sword while out 
hunting with the Maharaja in 1831. At the time of 
the annexation of the Punjab, his jagir was 
confiscated and he was given a pension. He died 
in 1853 at Majitha. 

S.S.B. 

KAHN SINGH MAN (d. 1848), son of Hukam Sirigh, 
was appointed commandant of Maharaja R ary it 
Sirigh’s bodyguard at a comparatively young age. 
He took part in several campaigns under the 
Maharaja, rising to the rank of general in 1836. He 
succeeded in subduing the Kashmir rebellion 
without firing a shot (1846), was appointed judge 
in Lahore (1847), and governor of Multan (1848). 
He and his son were imprisoned by Mul Raj's 
sepoys, and they perished in the bombardment of 
the Fort that enshed. 

S.S.B. 

KAHN SINGH ROSA (d. 1864), son of Sukkha 
Sirigh, began his career in 1822 as Jamadar in the 
Sikh army under General Allard. Soon he rose to 
be a commandent. In 1848, Kahn Sirigh was posted 
at Peshawar as colonel of the Dragoons. A highly 
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.r ye person and admirable cavalry officer,-his 
'' puence with the army was great. Throughout 
5, seC ond Anglo-Sikh war, he fought stubbornly 
[ nSt the English. Kahn Singh died in June 1864. 
P* S.S.B. 

JCAIRON, village in Amritsar district of the Punjab, 
3 historical shrine, Gurdwara Jhar Sahib, sacred 
Guru Arjan. Located west of the village, it marks 
7, s ite where the Guru, during one of his journeys 
through the Majha country, stayed for a short time. 

Gn.S. 

KAlTHAL, district town of Haryapa, is an old 
... :;-ric place. Bhai Desu Singh, a descendant of 
Hhai Bhagatu, occupied it in 1767 and made it the 
capital of his principality. The state came under 
British protection in 1809 and lapsed to the British 
1843 . It was in Kaithal that Santokh Singh 
wrote his monumental Sri GurPratap Suraj Granth. 
There are two historic shrines in the town, both 
commemorating the visit of Guru Tegh Bahadur. 
GURDWARA NIMM SAHIB PATSHAHI NAUVlhl 
is situated outside the old town at a spot referred 
to as Thapdar Tirath. 

GURDWARA MANJI SAHIB is located inside the 
town. On this site lived a devout Sikh, Roda Badhi, 
a carpenter by profession, with whom the Guru 
once stayed for a few days. 

M.G.s. 

KALA SINGH, a Mazhabi Sikh, was a bold and 
desperate man. He joined the band of Gujjar Singh 
Bbarigi (d. 1788) who appointed him thancdar or 
administrator at Hasan Abdal. He set up his 
headquarters at Sarai Kali which was then the 
Sikhs’ last frontier outpost on the northwest, and 
firmly established his authority in the area. 

S.S.B. 

KALAUR, in Fatehgaph Sahib district, claims a 
historical shrine dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur 
who made a brief halt here on his way from Kiratpur 
into the plains of the Malva. Kalaur is also as the 
birth-place ofGiani Ditt Sirigh, one of the pioneers 
of the Singh Sabha movement. 

M.G.S. 

KALE KHAN, one of the Patban officers who had 
joined service under Guru Gobind Sirigh at Paopta 
Sahib after their dismissal from the Mughal army 


kaliana, bhaT 

and his troops fought on his side in the battle of 
Bharigapi (1688) whereas most of his other 
companions deserted him. 

B.s. 

KALGIDHAR DIWAN MALAYA, a socio-religious 
body of the Sikhs in Malaya (Malaysia) and an 
off-shoot of Khalsa Diwan Malaya, was first 
formed in January 1918 as Khal sa Diwan, Selangor. 
It was registered as a central body of Malay Sikhs 
on 1 February 1920. Its aims and objectives were 
the same as those of the parent body, viz. religious, 
social and educational uplift of the Sikh 
community. On theological points, the Kalgidhar 
Diwan was nearer to the Panch Khalsa Diwan, 
Bhasauf. It solicited the British government’s 
favour in Malaya, presented scrolls of honour to 
retiring British officers, its leaders accepted from 
the government various titles and honours, and 
earned some favours for the community, such as 
the legal status for Anand marrige (1925): wearing 
of kirpm by Sikhs was not allowed by law but 
overlooked. It advocated the need for education 
in Punjabi and started a school and a newspaper. 
The Diwan practically ceased to exist from 1940’s. 

Mv.S 

KALHA, RAI, feudatory chief of Raikof in 
Ludhiapa district of the Punjab, was a 
contemporary of Guru Gobind Sirigh. Converted 
from Hinduism to Islam, the Rai’s family was an 
admirer of the Gurus. Rai Kalha received Guru 
Gobind Sirigh warmly and served him with 
devotion when the Guru passed through his 
territory travelling from Chamkaur. He sent one of 
his own men to Sirhind to bring news of the Guru’s 
mother and his two younger sons. The Guru 
bestowed upon him three gifts - a sword, a water- 
jug and a rack to hold a religious book for 
recitation. In British days, a descendant of the 
family presented that sword to the English deputy 
commissioner of Ludhiapa. It is now kept in the 
British Museum. 

P.S.P 

KALIANA, BHAl (d, 1621), a Bindrao Khatn, was 
a leading Sikh of the time of Guru Arjan. He 
imbibed the Guru’s teaching to render service to 
others. He was also trained in the fighting skills 
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and fell fighting in the battle at Ruhela. 

T.S. 

KALIANA, BHAI, a prominent and learned Sikh 
of the time of Guru Arjan. The Guru once sent him 
to what is today Himachal Pradesh to raise funds 
and bring timber for the holy Harimandar, then 
being built at Amritsar. Kali an a arrived at Marjdi, 
and was able to impress Raja Hari Sen who became 
interested in Sikhism, He visited Amritsar and 
received instruction at the hands of Guru Arjan. 
Bhai Kaliapa was a member of (Guru) H argobind’s 
marriage party. 

T.s 

KALIAN CHAND, BABA (1440-1522), variously 
mentioned by chroniclers as Mabita Kalu, Kalu 
Rai, Kalu Chand, Kalian Rai and Kalian Chand, 
was the father of Guru Nanak, He was the elder of 
the two sons of Baba Shiv Ram, a Bedi Khatn, of 
Patthevind. The family later shifted to Taivandi 
Rai Bhoi Ki, now known as Nankapa Sahib where 
Kalian Chand became pa,tvari or keeper of revenue 
records. Baba Kalian Chand was married to Tripta, 
daughter of Rama of Chahal. A daughter, Nanaki, 
and a son, (Guru) Nanak, were bom to them. Baba 
Kalian Chand died in 1522 at Kartarpur. 

Gn.S. 

KALIAN SINGH, son of Dyal Das, was a warrior in 
the retinue of Guru Gobind Singh who died 
fighting in defence of Taragafh Fort at Anandpur 
in 1700. 

M.G.S. 

KAL JH1RANL village 33 km southwest of 
Bathinda, claims an historical shrine, Gurdwara 
Patshahi Dasviri, commemorating the visit of Guru 
Gobind Singh in 1706. According to tradition, the 
Guru had killed a cobra on this site with an arrow. 

M.G.S. 

KALMOT (also called Khera Kalmo.t), village near 
Anandpur in Ropar district of the Punjab, 
commemorates a shrine, at the site of a fort, which 
was in 1700 the scene of a clash between the Sikhs 
and the local Gujjar Rahghars. 

Gn.S. 

KALU NATH, son of Jaimal, of the Malva region, 
became a Vaispav sadhu while still very young 
and roamed the countryside and practised severe 


KAMai 

austerities at Nathapa village. During the battl 
Mehraj in 1634, he served Guru Hargobind U * 
his Sikhs with milk and food. As Guru Hargobfei 
visited Nathapa after the battle, Kalu Nath offer' i 
obeisance and received the Guru’s blessing ' 

KAM (Skt. kama), meaning desire, longj”] 
concupiscence, sensuality or lasciviousness ' 
counted among the five cardinal sins or sinful 
propensities. In common usage, the term stand! 
for passion for sexual pleasure and it is j n nju 
sense that it is considered an evil in Sikhism 
In Sikhism kam is not unrestricted gratification 
of carnal desires, but an impulse which needs to he 
kept under check like other impulses and pass© 
Unrestrained propensity towards kam , especially 
sexual relationship outside the marital bond, j* 
strongly condemned. While prescribing self- 
control and restraint and not total annihilation of 
kam, the Gurus suggested two ways of channelizing 
and sublimating it. On the one hand, they 
pronounced grihastha or married life to be the ideal 
one, and, on the other laid down love of God and 
absorption in His Name as the essential principle 
of spiritual discipline. 

L.MJ. 

KAMAL, also written as karival in Punjabi, is a 
flower, lotus, bearing the richest symbolic and 
philosophical significance in Indian lore. Its use 
in Indian romantic and spiritual literature goes 
back to ancient times. This flower grows in muddy 
water and yet it keeps itself untouched by it: thus 
it serves as a symbol of purity amidst impurity. In 
Sikh sacred literature its symbolic use is of so 
frequent occurrence that the metaphor has come 
to signify the object symbolized, without overtly 
instituting a comparison or giving it the form of a 
simile or a metaphor. The symbol of lotus has also 
been employed to represent gurmukhs, untouched 
by worldly impurities. At some places, the human 
body, because of its beauty and tenderness, has 
also been compared to the lotus flower. The lotus 
at places has also been employed to symbolize the 
mankind in general. There it comes in association 
with the symbol of swan that is used for the pure 
and the liberated among the mankind. At another 
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all these symbols represent, in unison, the 
Self (lake), mankind (the lotus) and the 
Crated (swan), signifying the essential oneness 

■' rall(GG ’ 23) ‘ G.S.T 

I lALPUR, village near Samapa in the Punjab, 
*ommemorates two shrines marking the places 
'^-ited by Guru Nanak and Guru Hargobind. The 
■ , dedicated to Guru Nanak is only a small 
Manji Sahib on a mound to the north of the 
The other, Gurdwara Patshahi VI, situated 
i[)a i ar ge havel'i again to the north of the village, 
vas constructed and endowed by Maharaja Karam 
Singh (1798-1845) of Patiala. 

M.G.S. 

KAMALPUR, in Ludhiana district has a historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Guru Gobind Singh Sahib. It 
commemorates the visit of the Guru during his 
j jumey from Hebrari towards Siloapi and Lammari 
Jatpura in December 1705. 

M.G.S. 

KANAKVAL KALAN (also called Kapakval 
Bhariguari), in Sarigrur district of the Punjab, is 
sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur, who visited it during 
one of his travels through the Malva territory. 
Gurdwara Sahib Nauviri Patshahi commemorates 
the visit. 

M.G.S. 

KANECH, village 20 km southeast of Ludhiana, 
has a historical gurdwara Manji Sahib Patshahi 
Dasviri. Guru Gobind Singh, still disguised as Pir 
of Uchch, stopped in this village for a short time in 
the course of his journey from Machhivapa into 
interior of the Malva (1705). 

M.G.S. 

KANGANPUR, in Lahore district of Pakistan, had 
a historical Sikh shrine dedicated to Guru Nanak. 
According to the Puratan Janam Sakhi, Guru Nanak 
blessed the villagers to “live happily there” when 
they had treated him with indifference during his 
visit there. 

M.G.S. 

KANHAIYA, BHAI (1648-1718), founder of the 
Sevapanthi sect of the Sikhs, was born in a 
Dhamman Khatri family of Sodhara near Wazirabad 


in Sialkot district (now in Pakistan). His father was 
a wealthy trader, but he himself being of a religious 
bent of mind left home when still very young and 
roamed about with sadhus and ascetics in search 
of spiritual peace. His quest ended as he met Guru 
Tegh Bahadur (1621-75) and accepted initiation 
at his hands. Kanhaiya established a dharamsai at 
Kavha village in the present Attack district of 
Pakistan which he turned into a preaching centre. 
His special mission was selfless service of 
humanity. During one of his visits to Anandpur in 
1705, he used to roam around serving water to the 
wounded and the dying without distinction of 
friend and foe. Some Sikhs complained to Guru 
Gobind Sirigh that Kanhaiya had been 
resuscitating the fallen enemy soldiers. As Guru 
Gobind Singh questioned Bhai Kanhaiya, the latter 
replied that he saw no Muslim or Sikh in the battle¬ 
field: he saw Guru’s face in everyone. The Guru, 
pleased with the reply, blessed him. After the 
evacuation of Anandpur, Bhai Kanhaiya retired to 
Sodhara where he died in 1718. 

' P.S.P 

KANHATYA LAL, son of Shiv Dial, began his career 
in Lahore Darbar as kardarand rose to be the head 
of the finance office. He remained until 1834 
manager of the salt mines of Pipd Dadan Khan 
when those mines were made over to Gulab Sirigh 
of Jammu. 

S.S.B 

KANHAlYA SINGH, BHAI (1881-1921), son of 
Bhai Sundar Sirigh of Pharala village in Jalandhar 
district, was one of the victims of Mahant Naraip 
Das of Nankapa Sahib. He had gone to Chakk No. 
91 Dhannuapa to condole the death of a relative 
there when he joined a jatha from that village going 
for the liberation of Gurdwara Janam Asthan, 
Nankapa Sahib. He attained martyrdom on 20 
February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

KANIPHA or Karnaripa, one of the 84 
Gorakhpanthi siddhas, is mentioned in Bala Janam 
Sakhi as a participant in the Siddhas’ discourse 
with Guru Nanak during the latter’s visit to Mount 
Sumer. 

On.S. 
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KANJHLA, village near Sarigrur in the Punjab, has 
a common gurdwara, called Jhipa Sahib, honouring 
the memory of Guru Nanak, Guru Hargobind and 
Guru Teeh Bahadur who visited the site 
successively. 

M.G.S. 

KANPUR, formerly Kanhaiyapur, possesses a Sikh 
shrine sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur who visited 
the site at the beginning of 1666 while on his way 
to the eastern parts. 

M.G.S. 

KANRE Kf VAR by Guru Ram Das, is one of the 
twenty-two rah? entered in the Guru Granth Sahib, 
It is assigned to Kanpa raga. At the head of the Var 
is recorded the direction as to the tune to which it 
should appropriately be sung, i.e. the tune of the 
folk ballad celebrating a popular hero, Musa. The 
Var, in simple Punjabi with an occasional touch of 
Sadh Bhakha, consists of fifteen paups, or stanzas, 
and thirty slokas. all of them of Guru Ram Das’s 
composition. Each pauri comprises five lines, 
preceded by two slokas of unequal length. The 
central theme is the praise of God who is the Creator 
of all that exists. His light is the light in all souls. 
He himself is the seeker and the sought, the lover 
and the beloved. He is the repository of the highest 
moral virtues, the treasure of all merits. He is the 
bestower of grace and bounties, and ferries man 
across the worldly ocean. What He wills comes to 
pass. He can be realized through constant 
remembrance of Him. Man is adjured to practise 
simran, Thus will his ignorance be dispelled and 
his egoity erased. Following the instruction of the 
Guru and meeting with the holy in saiigat one is 
put on the spiritual path. One thereby cultivates 
sabda and becomes receptive to nam. It is with 
God’s grace that the seeker meets such a Guru and 
teams to abide by his will. 

K.L.S 

KAONKE, village in Ludhiana district, has a 
historical shrine called Guru Sar, commemorating 
the visit of Guru Hargobind in 1631-32. 

M.G.S. 

KAPAL MOCHAN, an ancient pilgrimage centre 
of the Hindus,-.near Jagadhri, was visited by Guru 
Gobind Sirigh as' be was returning from Paorita to 


KAPUR singk, Bli - 
Anandpur in 1688. He is said to have stc - 
this place for 52 days, A shrine commemorates T* 

visit. 

KAPUR DEV, BHAI, a prominent wasand ^'^ i 
time of Guru Arjan, once expressed his desir> 
see a model Sikh. The Guru asked him to go an i 
see Bhai Samman of Shahbazpur. On reaching 
Kapur Dev saw that Samman rejoiced in the will or 
God even in the face of his young son’s sudd 
death. 

T.S 

KAPURGARH,village in Fatehgarb Sahib district 
has a shrine called Gurdwara Dera Baba Natth* 
Singh. Baba Nattha Singh was aNiharig Jathedar 
during the early 19th century, highly respected bv 
the rulers of Patiala and Nabha. His, sfembuiit in 
the form of a fortress on top of a mound, is now in 
a dilapidated condition. The Gurdwara, close bv 
the dera, was built later. In the Gurdwara are 
preserved some relics said to have been Guru 
Gobind Singh’s. 

M.G.S 

KAPUR SINGH (1628-1708), an ancestor of the 
Faridkot ruling house, was bom the son of Lala in 
1628. He succeeded in 1643 his uncle, Bhallat), to 
the headship of the Brar Jatts. He was a brave and 
able man, and consolidated his possessions 
winning many victories over Bhafti and other tribes 
in his neighbourhood. He at first resided at Pan] 
Grain, but subsequently founded Sarlivala which 
he soon abandoned for a new site, Kot Kapura 
(1661). His reputati on for justice and benevolence 
induced many to settle in Kot Kapura which soon 
became a place of considerable importance. Kapur 
Singh had the rare honour of serving Guru HarRai 
and Guru Gobind Singh during their travels in his 
part of the country. It is said that he received the 
pahul at the hands of Guru Gobind Singh. Kapur 
Sirigh was treacherously assassinated by his old 
rival Isa Khan in 1708. 

s.s.B. 

KAPUR SINGH, BHAI (d. 1924), one of the martyrs 
of Jaito, was the son of Bhai Variam Sirigh Brar ot 
village Lapde (Faridkot district). He took the 
Khalsa pahul and joined the first Shahids jatha. 
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r , L 0 g towards Jaito. See JAITO MORCHA. As 
,1 ‘ jgifrii approached the outskirts of Jaito on the 
; \ ijing of 21 February 1924, it was fired upon by 
state security forces. A bullet pierced Bhai 
Kapur Singh’s body through the hips and he passed 


K ,,pOR SINGH, NAWAB (1697-1753), 18th 
century Sikh hero and founder of the Dal Khalsa. 
;f e was born, son of Dalip Singh, in 1697 at Kaloke, 
now in Sheikhupura district of Pakistan. Kapur 
Sigh’s early years passed in an atmosphere 
charged with the fervour of faith and sacrifice. Side 
by side with religious discipline, he practised 
manly exercises like horse riding and 
swordsmanship. When Kapur Singh was of the age 
to bear arms, he seized the village of Faizullapur, 
near Amritsar, renamed it Sirighpura and started 
living there. On the Divali day of 1721, he received 
the vows of Khalsa. His physical prowess and spirit 
of boldness proved valuable assets in those days 
of high adventure, and he soon gained a position 
of eminence among his people who were then 
engaged in a desperate struggle for survival. When 
Zakanya Khan adopted rigorous measures against 
the Sikhs, Kapur Singh organized a band of 
warriors, attacked government treasuries and 
caravans to obtain food for Sikhs seeking shelter 
in forests and hills. Such was the effect of these 
depredations that the Delhi government, in 1733, 
offered to make a kind of truce with the Sikhs. An 
offer was made through Subeg Singh to the Sikhs 
on the Vaisakhi day: the offer included the title of 
Nawab and a jagir. The Sikhs accepted the title for 
Kapur Singh who reluctantly accepted the honour. 
During the respite thus secured, Kapur Sirigh 
reorganized the Sikhs, but this detente did not last 
long. Kapur Sirigh continued his missionary and 
military activities in the cis-Sutlej parts. He 
conquered the territory of Sunam and made it over 
to Ala Sirigh. Nawab Kapur Sirigh led the Buddha 
Dal right up to the vicinity of Delhi, overrunning 
Faridabad, Ballabgarh and Gurgaori in the 
parganah of Delhi. When in 1739, Nadir Shah was 
returning to Persia after a hearty plunder of Delhi 
and the Punjab, Kapur Sirigh swooped down upon 


’ KAPUR SINGH, SIRDAR, BHAI SAHIB 

his rearguard, near Akhnur on the river Chenab, 
and rescued a number of innocent girls. 

On the occasion of Vaisakhi of 1748, when 
Sikhs were able to assemble at Amritsar after a 
long interval, a new force known as the Dal Khalsa 
was constituted at the instance of Kapur Sirigh. 
Dal Khalsa was divided into eleven main 
associations, each with a separate banner, a stable, 
a kitchen and a leader but acting under one 
supreme commander binding each group with the 
other group and also with the whole Panth. On the 
suggestion of Kapur Sirigh, Jassa Sirigh Ahluvalia 
was chosen the supreme commander of the Dal 
Khalsa. Nawab Kapur Sirigh died on 7 October 
1753 and was cremated in the premises of Gurdwara 
Baba Atal at Amritsar. 

H.R.G. 

KAPUR SINGH, SIRDAR, BHAl SAHIB (1909- 
1986), civilian, parliamentarian and intellectual, 
was bom son of Didar Sirigh at village Chakk in 
Ludhiana district on 2 March 1909. Kapur Sirigh 
received his Master’s degree, first class first, at the 
Government College, Lahore, after which he went 
to Cambridge to take his Tripos in Moral Sciences. 
He was a distinguished linguist and was vastly 
learned in philosophy, theology and literature. His 
principal focus was Sikh literature and theology. 
He was a stickler for accuracy of fact and 
presentation. He was selected into the Indian Civil 
Service and served in various administrative posts 
in the cadre. He was particularly irked by the 
growing narrow politics of the government biased 
against the Sikhs. What incensed him most was a 
circular letter, issued by the then Punjab governor, 
virtually terming Sikhs a criminal tribe, and he 
filed a strong protest against this wild accusation. 
He thereby invited the governor’s wrath which 
altimately led to his dismissal from the service. 
Kapur Singh became an ardent supporter of the 
Akalt demand for a Punjabi-speaking state. He was 
elected to the Lok Sabha (1962) and to the Punjab 
Vidhan Sabha (1969), He was forthright in speech 
and an unrelenting critic of government’s policies 
where they crossed the path of the Sikhs. He was 
also a moving spirit behind the Anandpur Sahib 
resolution. 
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Sirdar Kapur Singh, was a prolific writer. In 
addition to his Parasarprasna, in English, which 
ranks as a classic on Sikh philosophy, he wrote 
several books on Punjabi poetry and prose as well. 
Sirdar Kapur Singh died after a protracted illness 
on 13 August 1986. 

M.G.S. 

KARA, situated in Allahabad district of Uttar 
Pradesh, on the right bank of the River Gariga, 
commemorates the visit of Guru Tegh Bahadur in 
1665-66: he halted there on his way from Kanpur 
to Allahabad, and met Sant Maluk Das, a famous 
Vaispava saint. There is no Sikh shrine at Kara at 
present, but a pamphlet published by the followers 
of Sant Maluk Das testifies that a Sikh sarigat and 
a gurdwara once flourished here. 

M.G.S. 

KARAH PRASAD. Karah, soft sweetened food 
made of flour or semolina and ghee, which placed 
before the Guru Granth Sahib as offering gets 
transubstantiated for Sikhs into prasad, i.e. a mark 
of God’s grace. Karah Prasad is thus the sacrament 
which is distributed among the sarigat after ardas 
at all Sikh religious services and ceremonies. The 
word karah is derived from Sanskrit Katah which 
means a large boiling pan, and what is cooked 
therein by the specific formula has, by transference 
of meaning, come to be called karah. In Sikh 
parlance, this communion food is also known by 
several other names such as deg, tihaval or 
tribhavaJi and panchamrit (most blessed 
sacrament). 

For karah prasad[ its main ingredients, ghee, 
wheat-flour and sugar, must be weighed out in equal 
measures. The cooking-place or kitchen must be 
cleaned to ensure sanctity as well as hygienic 
standards, and a person cleanly dressed should 
prepare it. Reciting the holy hymns, water, four 
times the weight of one of the ingredients, will be 
heated and sugar poured into it to dissolve and the 
mixture brought to boiling point in an open pan. 
Then ghee is heated and the wheat flour is fried 
and roasted brown in it. The syrup of sugar is then 
poured down into the pan and stirred. The 
preparation, properly made, will show ghee floating 
around the sweet substance. It is then transferred 


KARam 

to some other pan, generally a large salver, and ■ 
covered with a clean white piece of linen, an'd ; a y 14 
to the presence of the Guru Granth Sahib befor. 
the service is concluded with ardas. The k sk 
pra£ad\s touched with the tip of a kirpan, symbols 
‘shares’ of Panj Piare are put in a saucer and 
distributed among five amritdharl Sikhs of 
approved standing from among the assembly. a 
this, some volunteers, generally led by the granthl 
distribute the holy sacrament among the sarigat, 
without any distinction whatever. 

The deg or karah prasad is compulsory 
offering at all Sikh ceremonies and observant 
However, on less important occasions or if the 
devotee at whose instance the divan takes place 
cannot afford it, other and less expensive types of 
prasadsvn be offered. These substitutes are limited 
to four commodities, viz., sugar crystals, gu r 
(unclarified sugar), fruit and sugar plums. 

v T.s, 

KARAM CHAND (d. 1621), the son of Chandu 
Shah, bore enmity towards Guru Hargobind 
because of his father’s death at the hands ofthe 
Sikhs. He died at Ruhela in a clash with Gurii 
Hargobind, 

B.S. 

KARAM CHAND, DIWAN (d. 1836), son of Javala 
Nath, served under Rap jit Sirigh on different 
positions. In 1806, he was employed as an agent 
in the arrangements concluded between the Lahore 
State and the Sikh chiefs south of the Sutlej. He 
also assisted in drawing up the treaty of 25 April 
1809 with the British Government. In 1809 he 
joined the accounts department and continued in 
this position until his death in 1836. 

5.5. B. 

KARAM N ARAiy (b. 1817), the third son ofDiwan 
Savai) Mall, served the Lahore Darbar in different 
capacities. He acted as the lieutenant of his father 
in the Leiah district and endeared himself to the 
people by his impartiality and liberal nature. After 
the death of his father, Karam Naraiq did not remain 
on good terms with his brother, Mul Raj, whom he 
first confined in the house and later sent out to 
settle at Akalgarh 

5.5. B 
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KARAM SINGH CHAHAL 


l-aRAM SINGH 


[O^RAM SINGH (d. 1784), a leading figure in the 
dan and grandson of Baba Dip Singh 
•hahid, seized in 1764 a number of villages in the 
s- of Kesari and Shahzadpur in Ambala 
; ; , v ct followed by a large tract of land in the 
upper Gangetic Doab and then some villages in 
Saharanpur district. Shahazadpur was his 
headquarters, but he lived most of the time at 
Talwapdi Sabo. 

S.S.B. 

KARAM SINGH (d.1923), Babar revolutionary, 
svas bom Narain Singh at Daulatpur, (Jalandhar 
district). He attended the village school and in 
1912 left for Canada where he came under the 
influence of Ghadrities, Fired with patriotic zeal, 
Narain Singh returned to India in 1914, and 
received at Nankapa Sahib the rites of the Khalsa 
and his new name Karam Singh. He toured 
through countryside and formed a terrorist group, 
Chakravarti Jatha. He convened political 
conference at Mahitpnr in February 1921 and 
organized divans at Mahalpur (March 1921), 
Kukkar Muzara (October 1921), Kot Fatuhi 
(February 1922) and Kaulgaph (May 1922) so as 
to bring about armed revolution. He also sponsored 
the publication of a radical paper in Punjabi, the 
Babar AkaliDoaba. As a result of the treachery of 
Anup Singh Manko, Karam Sirigh, and his 
companions were surrounded by a police party at 
Bambeli on 1 September1923, and killed to a man. 

■ K.M. 

KARAM SINGH (1884-1930), pioneer of modem 
research in Sikh history, was bom, on 18 March 
1884, the son ofJhanda Sirigh at Jhabal in Amritsar 
district. The family later shifted to Chakk No. 29 
Janubi in Shabpur (Sargodha) district. Having 
received his primary education at Jhabal, Karam 
Sirigh matriculated from the Khalsa Collegiate 
School, Amritsar, and joined the Khalsa College, 
but left before taking a degree and devoting himself 
to research in the history of the Punjab. He toured 
the countryside to meet and record the testimony 
of some of the old men still living who had been 
witness to the happenings in the Punjab under Sikh 
rule. In 1907, he planed to go to Mecca in the 
guise of a haji in order to gather information about 


Guru Nanak, but he bad to return from Baghdad. 
Karam Sirigh began publishing his researches and 
practised ayurveda to earn livelihood. He became 
state historian in Patiala in 1910. He continued to 
visit libraries at distant places and took extensive 
notes from books and manuscripts bearing on Sikh 
history. A large number of these notes were 
published in Phvlvari (1928-30). He was appointed 
Secretaiy of the Sikh Historical Society, Amritsar 
(1929). His Kattakki VJsakhmwksA a turning point 
in Sikh historiography. He died on 10 September 
1930. 

M.G.S 

KARAM SINGH, BHAI (1885-1922), who died a 
martyr in the Parija Sahib episode, was the son of 
Bhai Bhagvan Sirigh, a priest of Takht Kesgaph, at 
Anandpur Sahib. He was bom on 14 November 
1885 and given the name of Sant Sirigh. In 1922, 
he was employed by the Gurdwara Panja Sahib to 
sing hymns, and was one of the squatters on the 
rail track wanting to stop the train to serve food to 
Sikh detainees in it. Karam Sirigh and Pratap Sirigh 
were fatally injured as the train ran over several of 
them before coming to a screeching halt. Both of 
them died on 31 October 1922. 

P.S.G. 

KARAM SINGH, BHAI (1891-1921), one of the 
Nankana Sahib martyrs, was bom on 19 September 
1891, the son of Bhai Hakam Sirigh of Lahuke 
village in Amritsar district. The family had 
migrated to the Lower Chenab Canal Colony and 
settled in Chakk 75 Lahuke in 1895. In 1913 he 
enlisted in the 47th Sikh Battalion and resigned 
in 1915 to settle in his village. As the Gurdwara 
Reform movement got under way, he joined the 
jatha of Bhai Lachhmai) Sirigh which went to 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan and was killed to a man 
on 20 April 1921. 

SSseNANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE 

G.s.G. 

KARAM SINGH CHAHAL (d. 1823) was, like his 
father Kattha Sirigh, in the service of the Bharigi 
sardars Lahipa Sirigh and Gujjar Sirigh before he 
joined Ranjit Singh’s army in 1799. Karam Sirigh 
rapidly rose in the Maharaja’s favour and became 
a powerful sardar. He took part in most of the 
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Maharaja’s campaigns, including those of Pipdi 
B banian, Pothohar, Jharig, Kasur and Multan, and 
received several villages in jagir at different 
places. Karam Singh fell wounded in the battle of 
Ten in March 1823 and died the following day. 

S.S.B. 

KARAM SINGH DULLU, an 18th century Bhahgi 
sardar, was the chief of Jharig district. He 
commanded about 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 
infantry as a permanent force. 

S.S.B. 

KARAM SINGH, MAHARAJA (1798-1845), who 
ascended the throne of Patiala on 30 June 1813, 
was bom on 16 October 1798 at Patiala, the son of 
Raja Sahib Singh. He was married to Rup Kaur, 
daughter of Bhariga Singh of Thanesar, He was an 
able ruler and devout Sikh. He had shrines built in 
honour of the Gurus at many historical sites within 
his state and outside and also made endowments 
for their maintenance. He died at Patiala on 23 
December 1845. 

5.5. B. 

KARAM SINGH MAN, an associate of the Bharigi 
misl, belonged to Manarivala in Amritsar district. 
His father, Tara Sirigh, had earlier captured a 
number of villages in Amritsar district. Karam 
Sirigh joined the Bharigi, chiefship, and obtained 
jagirs. 

5.5. B 

KARAM SINGH NIRMALA, nephew and 
successor'of Himmat Sirigh of the Nishanarivalj 
chiefship, who had captured Shahabad Markapda 
and Isma’ilabad in Januaryl764 after the sack of 
Sirhind. Karam Sirigh commanded a force of 750 
horse and 250 foot. In 1779, he joined ‘Abd ul- 
Ahd, minister of Delhi, in his expedition against 
Patiala. In January 1786 and again in April 1790, 
Karam Sirigh and others plundered the Gariga 
Doab. He was given, by the Delhi government, the 
title of Sardar and Shikarpur in jagir. 

S.S.B 

KARAM SINGH RANGHAR NANG ALIA was the 
son of Nattha Sirigh and succeeded to his father’s 
estates around RarighapNarigal, and increased both 
the power and possessions of the family. He rebuilt 
and strengthened the fort of Rarighar Narigal, and 


kar bh^. 

took up his residence at Amritsar where he built ■ 
bazaar, Katra Karam Sirigh. When Ranjlt Sin t» 
seized Amritsar, Karam Sirigh swore fealty to him 
and Karam Singh was captain of Ranjlt Sirigh’s 
irregulars and he accompanied him on several« 
his expeditions. 

KARAM SINGH, SANT (1826-1903), Sikh saint 
of much renown and_influence, was bom in 1826 
to Kirpa Sirigh at Qaziari (Rawalpindi district), now 
in Pakistan. He learnt to read and write Punjabi in 
the village gurdwSra and enlisted in the Sikh army 
of Lahore in 1844. Upon thri dissolution of the 
Sikh army in 1849, Karam Sirigh joined the Corps 
of Guides which had been raised by the British in 
the cis-Sutlej territory. He continued his routine of 
spending off-duty hours in prayer. In 1857, the 
Guides formed part of the force that went to Delhi 
to quell the ressurrection, but refused to join the 
loot that followed. On return to Mardan, Karam 
Sirigh resigned. But his fame as a sant spread and 
visitors began to pour in to see him. For their sake, 
a few thatched huts were constructed near Hoti, a 
town close to Mardan, a well was sunk, and Guru 
Ka Larigar started, all by voluntary service. He 
lived a pions life. People felt inspired by his pious 
manner. Many became his disciples. In the 
beginning of 1903, he appointed a successor and 
himself retired to the village of Saidu, 25 km away. 
Here he stayed in the house of a poor old lady, Mai 
Devaki, and died peacefully on 21 January 1903. 

Bh.KLS. 

KARAM SINGH SIDDHU, son of Dial Sirigh, of 
Othiari in Gurdaspur district, rendered service in 
several campaigns of Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh, 
including those of Peshawar and Hazara. He and 
his family joined the revolt against the British in 
1848. 

S.S.B 

KAR BHET, from Persian Aar (lit. work, labour, 
occupation) and Hindi bheijt (lit. meeting, 
offering), denotes voluntary offering made by a 
devotee to the Guru, It has been a common practice 
especially in India, for one going to make obeisance 
to a saint, teacher, the deity, or king to carry with 
him some bheqt or offering. The bhei)t , as 
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KARMA, THE DOCTRINE OF 


.V. 

, e d from legal or customary taxes or 
''•'"^could be in the form of cash, or kind, and 
77 . ‘ x’came property of the one whom offered. 
M ,‘ term karbhet which gained currency in early 
signified offerings made by Sikhs to the 
. epical connotation was that karbhetmust 
. ,'ne from earnings made by honest labour or 
7 o'k Further, kar bhe/svas meant to be spent on 
of service. Now offerings, mostly in cash, 
7 to the Guru Granth Sahib are also meant for 
’,7jh purposes. The word in common use today is 
Jj<vandh. 

T.S 

KARHALE, title of two compositions, each often 
verses, by Guru Ram Das appear in the Guru Granth 
Sahib in Raga Gaup Purabi karhal/karhala is a 
SindhT word meaning a camel. In these hymns, the 
term applies to the human man (mind) which keeps 
vandering restlessly like the camel roaming from 
one place to another. The similitude can be further 
expanded: the mind is stubborn like a camel and 
wanders away from home to alien realms. Turning 
away from the Reality, it engrosses itself in ego 
and mays. The camel like self is adjured to seek 
the company of the holy, to heed the counsel of 
the Guru and to be always mindful of God. 

T.S. 

KARHALI, a village 20 km south of Patiala, has a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Karhali Sahib, 
commemorating the stay here of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. According to local tradition, Guru 
Hargobind also visited the site while on his way to 
Kurukshetra. 

M.G.S 

KARHA SAHIB, near Kurukshetra, was visited by 
four of the Sikh Gurus-Guru Nanak, Guru 
Hargobind, Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind 
Singh. Chaudhari Kalu of the village became a 
follower of Guru Nanak and constructed a baoli in 
honour of his visit. Guru Gobind Singh was here 
in 1702. BhaiUdai Singh of Kaithal (d. 1843), got 
three gurdwaras, also called Trivepi Sahib, 
constructed in the same compound and made land 
grants for their maintenance. 

M.G.S. 

KARKHE PATSHAH DASVEN KE. The term 


“Karkhe” (singular “Karkha”) is the name of a 
poetic form, mostly used in war poetry in old Hindi. 
The Karkhe Patshah Dasveri Ke by one Sain 
(possibly Sainapati), consists of two such poems, 
desciribng the battles (Bharigapi and Fort of 
Fatehgarh at Anandpur) of Guru Gobind Singh. 
The poems are very short and contain few details. 

P.S.P. 

KARMA, THE DOCTRINE OF, closely connected 
with the theory of rebirth and transmigration, is 
basic to the religions of Indian origin, The term 
karam, as it is spelt in Punjabi and as it occurs in 
Sikh Scripture, has three connotations act, action, 
deed; fate, destiny, predestination in as much as 
these result from one’s actions or deeds; and nadar 
or Divine grace. It is with the first two connotations 
that the doctrine of karma is mainly concerned, 
although karam as God’s grace is also relevant to 
the ultimate eradication of karma bringing 
liberation. According to the law of karma, every 
action, physical or mental, has its own 
consequence which must be faced either in this 
life or in the lives to come, thus linking this 
doctrine with rebirth and transmigration. It is to 
reap the consequence of his previous karma that 
an individual self takes his next birth, but, in the 
very process of acting out this consequence, he. 
creates further chains of actions thus setting in 
motion an endless cycle of birth, action, death, 
rebirth and this endless “karmic wheel” is broken 
through the annihilation of karma . 

The Gurus accepted the doctrine of karmanoX 
as an immutable law but as a system of Nature 
subject to hukam (Divine Order) and divine grace 
(GG, 51), And, “karma determines the body or birth 
we receive and that it is through nadar that one 
secures the threshold of mokfd’ (GG,2). Sikhism, 
moreover, distinguishes between karma and kirat. 
But the operation of karma in Sikhism is not 
irresistible; its adverse effects can be obliterated 
by a proper understanding of hukam and proper 
conduct in accordance with that understanding as 
well as by God’s grace. 

While the actions of other species are mostly 
regulated by instinctive response to environmental 
stimuli, man, endowed with a superiotbrain, is 
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capable of having a proper understanding o fhukam 
and choosing a course of actions (karma) 
favourable to progressive spiritual growth 
deserving His nadar, Human birth, therefore, is a 
rare chance for the individual soul. Sikhism does 
not stipulate heaven or hell wherein good and bad 
actions of men are rewarded or punished. Human 
birth is the result of God’s will as well as of past 
actions. The Gurus deprecated self-mortification 
and non-action and pronounced ritualism as 
useless to ahnihilate karma and attain liberation. 
They recommended a householder’s life of activity 
and responsibility lived with humility, devotion 
and service and guided by proper knowledge of 
hukatn and submission to God’s will (raza). A Sikh 
is called upon to seek (spiritual and secular) 
knowledge, practise loving devotion, while 
leading a normal life. He should perform his 
worldly duties but must not become of the world. 
Such disinterested actions help annihilate man’s 
haumai and, when blessed by God’s grace, he can 
overcome the effect of past karma and become 
liberated while still living. 

K.R.S 

KARMO, wife of Prithi Chand (1558-1618), the 
eldest son of Guru Ram Das, was, like her husband, 
jealous of Guru Arjan, her husband’s younger 
brother whom Guru Ram Das had nominated as 
his spiritual sucessor. As Guru Arjan did not have 
an offspring till he was well past thirty, Karmo 
expected her son, Miharban, to inherit the Guru’s 
seat. But with the birth of Guru Hargobind in 1595 
she grew malevolent and conspired with her 
husband to have Guru Arjan's son killed. All her 
machinations, however, failed and she continued 
to be tormented by her jealousy till the end. 

B.s, 

KARNAL, a district town of Haryana, is sacred to 
Guru Nanak who visited here in 1515 and held a 
religious discourse with one Shaikh Tahir. Guru 
Tegh Bahadur is also believed to have visited here 
in 1670 during his journey from Delhi to Lakhnaur. 
Gurdwara Mariji Sahib commemorates Guru 
Nanak’s visit. 

M.G.S. 


KAR. SEv.\ 

KARNINAMAH, address on the importance r 
good conduct, is an apocryphal composition ' 
verse attributed to Guru Nanak. Herein the GurQ ' 
said to predict the advent of Khaisa. 

KARORASINGH (d. 1761), founder of the 
Karqrsirighia principality of the Sikhs, belong 
to Barki (Lahore District), had been forcibly 
converted to Islam during the time of Navi 
Zakariya Khan. He, however, re-joined the Sv K i. 
faith. Karofa Sirigh generally confined his 
activities to the south of the Karigra hills in 
Hoshiarpur district. In 1759, he seized considerable 
territory, including Hoshiarpur, Hariarja and Sham 
Chaurasi Karopa Sirigh was killed at Taraori near 
Kamal, fighting against the Nawab of Kunjpura 
in 1761. 

S.S.B. 

KAR SEVA, voluntary contribution of physical 
labour towards cleaning and construction 
operations at sacred tanks and temples, holds a 
special significance in the Sikh tradition, Seva, 
altruistic service, was preached by the Gurus as a 
means to God-realization (GG, 286-87). Karmay 
be interpreted in two ways. In Sariskrit as well as in 
Persian, the word means simply act, action, work, 
operation, labour, service, etc., so that kar-seva may 
mean any physical act, labour or service 
altruistically performed. However, in Sikh usage 
the term is applied to free voluntary labour 
contributed to building, repairing or renovating 
projects undertaken by the community. In another 
and more popular sense till recently, karseva has 
come to be specifically applied to the work of 
dredging or removing by manual labour 
sedimentary mud and garbage, collected at the 
bottom of a sarovar, sacred pool or tank, over the 
years. Sikhs, male and female, old and young, high 
and low, consider it a privilege to participate. The 
inauguration of the work is marked by a solemn 
ceremony. Parij Pi are offer ardas, dig the first clods 
and carry them in baskets on their heads. The 
volunteers then take over and the whole tank hums 
with activity combined with hymn-singing. As the 
operations conclude, the sarovar is refilled with 
fresh water and a thanks giving ardas is offered. 
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KARTARPUR 


kartakfur 

Sikh chronicles describe the kar-seva at the 
ec j tank, Amritsar, on several occasions. This 
wovarwas dug initially by Guru Ram Das (1534- 

Being unlined and rain fed, it soon started 
getting shallow. Guru Arjan (1563-1606) took up 
’ ■ first kar-seva. He had the Harimandar 
. instructed in the middle of it as also the causeway 
-m eeting the shrine to the bank. No Kar-seva is 
recorded to have taken place for a century and 
m ore thereafter.The Amritsar sarorarwas first filled 
up by Lakhpat Rai and then by Jahan Khan (1757) 
and then by Ahmad Shah (1762), but Sikhs were 
able to clean the sarovare ach time through kar- 
seva. The next Kar-seva was carried out in 1842, 
1923 and then in 1973, Even Maharaja Bhupinder 
Sirigh of Patiala (1891-1938), and other Sikh chiefs 
participated in the sacred labour in 1923. Such 
seva is performed at other sarovarsztea. Building 
activities through kar-seva go on continuously at 
different places throughout the country keeping 
the Sikh tradition of seva alive and inculcating 
among the followers value of manual labour. 

Bh.K.S 

KARTARPUR, vil [age in the present Sialkof district 
of Pakistan. Guru Nanak (1469-1539) founded 
the village and settled here at the end of his long 
udasis in India and abroad to preach the word of 
God. Guru Nanak spent the last two decades of his 
life with his wife and children at Kartarpur which 
became the principal seat of the Sikh faith. It was 
here that Bhai Lahiija, later Guru Aiigad, came to 
receive instruction and it was here that, after 
nominating (Guru) Arigad his spiritual sucessor, 
he passed away on Assu vadi 10, 1596 Bk/7 
September 1539. Most of the habitation was 
washed away by the ever encroaching Ravi 
whereupon the Guru’s descendants and followers 
moved to Pera Baba Nanak, a new town they had 
raised on the other side of the river. 

M.G.S. 

KARTARPUR, municipal town now famous for its 
furniture industry, near Jalandhar, was founded by 
Guru Arjan (1563-1606) in 1594 on the land 
granted during the reign of Emperor Akbar (15 5 6- 
1605). Guru Hargobind (1595-1644), resided here 
ton for some time. Two of his sons, Suraj Mall and 


Tegh Bahadur, were married at Kartarpur. In April 
1635, the garrison commander of Jalandhar 
attacked Kartarpur. After a three-day battle, Guru 
Hargobind left the town and retired with his family 
to Kiratpur. His young grandson, DhirMall (162.7- 
77), neither left Kartarpur nor parted with the 
original recension of Guru Granth Sahib, and 
declared himself Guru forming a sect of his own. 
The sect, Dhir Mallias, was rejected and Sikhs were 
forbidden to have any dealings with them. They 
returned to the Sikh fold accepting vows of the 
Khalsa later on. There are now the following sacred 
places in Kartarpur. 

GURDWARA THAMMJl SAHIB (popularly called 
Thamm Sahib ) is named after a massive wooden 
log (thamm, in Punjabi) used as central support for 
the first house that Guru Arjan got built for use as 
an assembly hall for the saiigat at the new 
habitation. The thamm was later treated by the 
Sikhs as a sacred relic. The building was destroyed 
in 1757 by Ahmad Shah Durrani, and a new one 
was raised. 

GURDWARA GANGSAR PATSHAHl PANJVIN TE 
CHHEVIN is named after the well got sunk in 1599 
by Guru Arjan who pronounced it to be as sacred 
as the River Ganga. 

GURDWARA VIAH ASTHAN GURU TEGH 
BAHADUR TE MATA GUJARl Jl marks the house 
where Bhai Lai Chand Subhikkhi, father of Mata 
Gujari, stayed and where Mata Gujari’s marriage 
with Guru Tegh Bahadur was solemnized on 4 
February 1633. 

GURDWARA CHUBACHCHA SAHIB PATSHAHl 
CHHEVIN is located in a walled compound about 
100 metres northwest of Gurdwara Thamm Sahib. 
GURDWARA TAHLl SAHIB PATSHAHl VII, marks 
the site where Guru Har Rai (1630-61) halted while 
on his way from Kiratpur to Goindva! in 1658. 
The Gurdwara is named after a shisham tree 
(Dalbergia sissoo, tahli in Punjabi), still extant, to 
which, according to local tradition, the Guru’s own 
horse was tied. 

GURDWARA BABE DIBER or simply Ber Sahib is 
dedicated to Baba Gurditta (1613-38). It is here 
that Baba Sri Chand (1494-1629), held discourse 
with Baba Gurditta under a ber tree (Ziziphus 
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marutiana) before he chose him his successor as 
head of the Udasi sect. The ber tree still stands as 
also the old well known as Khuh Malliari. 

SHISH MAHAL (lit palace of mirrors), originally 
the residence of Guru Arjan, and Guru Hargobind 
during their occasional visits to Kartarpur, is within 
a fortress like house, the property of the Sodhi 
descendants of Baba Dhir Mall. A number of sacred 
relics arc preserved here, including the original 
copy of the Holy Book. 

Other historical monument at Kartarpur are 
the samadhl of Bibi Kaulari; Nanakiana Sahib, a 
shrine commemorating Mata Nanaki, the mother 
of Guru Tegh Bahadur; Damdama Sahib, a platform 
dedicated to Guru Hargobind; and f)era Bhai 
Bhagatu Ji, marking the site where Bhai Bhagatu 
was cremated. 

B.S.N. 

KARTAR SINGH, BAWA (1886-1960), a direct 
descendant of Guru Amar Das and a scientist of 
repute, was bom at Vairoval in Amritsar district on 
17 April 1886, the son of Bawa Jivan Singh. He 
had his early education at D.A.V. School, Lahore, 
and Collegiate School, Rangoon. He passed the 
Entrance Examination of Calcutta University in 
1903, standing seventh in order of merit. He 
proceeded to England in 1904 and studied at the 
Downing College of the Cambridge University, 
where he distinguished himself as a Prizeman of 
the College in 1905 and obtained a Tripos in 
Natural Sciences in 1906, He was awarded Sc.D. 
degree by the Dublin University in 1921 for his 
researches in Stereochemistry. Cambridge 
University also awarded him Sc.D. degree in 1941 
for his outstanding research work. On his return to 
India, he taught chemistry at various Government 
colleges and in 1940, joined Allahabad University 
as Professor of Chemistry and became Professor 
Emeritus in 1946. Back at Lahore he was appointed 
Honorary Professor of Chemistry and Associate 
Director of Punjab Institute of Chemistry. After 
the partition of the country in 1947, he joined the 
Hindu University, Varanasi, where he worked in an 
honorary capacity till Marchl960. He shifted to 
Chandigarh in 1960 where he died on 16 June 
1960. 


1 KARTAR SINgh.GSauI 

Bawa Kartar Siiigh’s devotion to science 
earned him widespread reputation in India ■ a 
abroad. He held membership of various research 
institutes and was honoured with numerous awards 
honorary positions and degrees. He is known - 
father of Stereochemistry in India. In personal life 
he was deeply religious and was once the Presider 
of the Takht Harimandar Patna Sahib. 

H.s.v 

KARTAR SINGH DAKHA, PANDIT (1888-1958), 
scholar, grammarian and theologian, was born the 
son of Ram Singh on 13 September 1888atDakhi 
near Ludhiana. After receiving elementary 
education in his village, he was admitted to Khaisa 
Collegiate School,- Amritsar, but owing to his 
father’s death in 1907, he left off without taking 
the matriculation examination and joined the 
Nirmala D e ra at Thikrivala (Sarigrur district). He 
passed out as a learned scholar and practised 
debater. He worked for a time as a teacher in Khaisa 
Pracharak Vidyala, TamTaran, at Sikh Missionary 
College, Amritsar, and then Gurmat Updeshak 
College, Talvandi Sabo. He traveled extensively 
in the Punjab and Uttar Pradesh as well as to 
Singapur and Malaya preaching Guru’s word. On 
return from abroad in 1939, he served for some 
time as a lecturer in divinity at Guru Hargobind 
Khaisa College, Gurusar Sadbar. He also served in 
the Punjab Languages Department at Patiala (1951- 
53). He died of heart attack on 25 November 1958 
at Qila Raipur, near Ludhiana. 

Pandit Kartar Singh Dakha was a prolific 
writer. His published works included books on 
linguistics, philosophy, prosody, grammar and 
commentaries on sacred texts. 

S.S.S. 

KARTAR SINGH, GIANl (1902-1974), Akali 
leader who was known for his political astuteness 
and for his single-mindedness of purpose and who 
dominated Sikh politics during the 40’s and 50’s 
of the 20th century, was bom the son of Bhagat 
Sirigh on 22 February 1902 at Chakk No. 40 Jharig 
Branch in Lyallpur district (now in Pakistan): the 
family, originally belonged to Nagoke village in 
Amritsar district. Kartar Sirigh matriculated in 1921 
from the Khaisa School in the neighbouring Chak 
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, \RrAR SINGH, GIANI 

^ 41 He led during his school days a kirtani 
■ Igot group of hymn singers which earned him 
'he epithet ^/"(teamed in religious texts). He 
'jined fthalsa College, Amritsar, but owing to an 
’itta(A of smallpox two years later he left without 
taking a degree. The only son of his parents, Kartar 
>,.v' 7 /as married at an early age to Hamam Kaur. 

jianl Kartar Singh was attracted to politics in 
.... ear ly youth. The Jalliariwala tragedy to which 
i lt > was an eye-witness left a deep impact on him. 
He attended a Sikh conference atDharovali village 
,n early October 1920, which paved the way for 
the formation of the Shiromarji Akali Dal. He 
became general secretary of th_e Lyallpur district 
branch of the Shiromatji Akali Dal (1924). The 
same year, he was arrested and imprisoned for 
participation in the Jaito agitation. In 1926, he 
was elected a member of the Shiromapi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee and became a member of 
its executive committee in October 1927 and 
again in 1933. He took part in the protest rally 
against the Simon Commission in 1928, and was 
arrested and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 
during the Civil Disobedience movement (1930- 
31) In 1937, he was elected to the Punjab 
Legislative Assembly from Samundari Jarharivala 
constituency of Ly allpur district. 

Reacting to Muslim League’s demand for a 
separate Muslim State, Giani Kartar Singh put 
forward in 1943 some concrete formulations 
including Azad Punjab which formed the basis of 
the Akali standpoint at the subsequent political 
negotiations. In 1942 he had played a crucial role 
in bringing about rapprochement in the form of 
Sikandar-Baldev Pact. He was responsible for 
amendment in the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, 
providing for representation to the so-called 
backward classes among the Sikhs, greater 
administrative control over the local gurdwaras 
and more freedom for the Committee to spend 
money from its funds for missionary, educational 
and charitable purposes. In 1947, as President of 
the Akali Dal, he got a resolution passed on 14 
June 1947 advocating transfer of population and 
property as an essential concomitant of the 
proposed partition. After 15 August 1947, he at 


KARTAR SINGH JHABBAR 

grave personal risk helped the migration of non- 
Muslims, especially of Lyallpur and Sheikhupura 
districts to India. In 1948, Giani Kartar Singh 
became a minister in the East Punjab government 
under Chief Minister Gopi Chand Bhargava. He 
continued in the ministry headed by Lala Bhim 
Sain Sachar which he had helped to form in March 
1949. He was the architect of what came to be 
known as the Giani-Sachar formula, according to 
which East Punjab was demarcated into Punjabi¬ 
speaking and Hindi-speaking areas. Later on Giani 
Kartar Singh became one of the principal advocates 
of Punjabi Suba and courted arrest in this agitation. 
Earlier, as a member of the Constituent Assembly 
Giani Kartar Singh had advocated some statutory 
guarantees for the Sikhs as a minority. He won the 
assembly elections in 1957 and 1962 also. His last 
days were marked by failing health and political 
career came to an end. He died on 10 June 1974 at 
Patiala 

K..S.V 

KARTAR SINGH JHABBAR (1874-1962), famous 
for his spirited role in the Gurdwara Reform 
movement, was bom the son of Teja Singh in 1874 
at Jhabbar, in Sheikhupura district, now in 
Pakistan. Kartar Singh had no formal education, 
except that he went through a course of Sikh 
religious learning and trained as a missionary at 
Khalsa Updeshak Mahavidyala, Gharjakh, from 
1906 to 1909. He set up Khalsa Diwan Khara 
SaudaBar at Gurdwara Sachcha Sauda, Chuhapkaija 
(1912), and also opened a middle school (1917). 
In 1919, Kartar Sirigh took active part in 
demonstrations against the Jalliarivala Bagh 
massacre, and was arrested and sentenced to death 
on 22 May 1919 which was first reduced, to 
transportation for life and in March 1920, he was 
released. In early October 1920, Kartar Sirigh 
successfully led a jatha of Sikh volunteers to 
Sialkotto liberate Gurdwara Babe di Ber and then 
got the Akal Takhat released on 12 October 1920. 
He was included in the 9-member committee set 
up for the management of the Golden Temple. He 
courted arrest several times and suffered 
improsonment in the cause of gurdwara reform. 
After 1925, Kartar Sirigh retired to a comparatively 
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KARTAR SINGH KALASVAUA, GIANI 

quiet life at his village. In August 1947, Kartar 
Singh shifted to Habri in Kamal district, where be 
died on 20 November 1962. 

K.S.V. 

KARTAR SINGH KALASVALlA, GIANI (1882- 
1952), theologian, poet and historian who started 
a new line in modem Punjabi verse making a 
departure from the traditional love romance in Braj, 
was bom in 1882 in Kalasvala, in Pasrur tahsll of 
Sialkof district, now in Pakistan. Kartar Singh 
mastered scripture-reading in the village gurdwara 
and joined the 47th Sikh Battalion, later 4th 
Battalion of the 11 th Sikh Regiment, as a granthi 
or Sikh religious teacher. After leaving the army, 
he became a granthi at the Darbar Sahib at 
Amritsar, rising subsequently to the position of 
head granthi An avid reader of Sikh historical texts 
and blessed with a natural flare for poetry, he took 
up a comprehensive history of the Sikhs in Punjabi 
verse. His voluminous biography of Guru Gobind 
Singh is titled Sri Kalgldhar Darshan and two of 
his minor works include Sardami Jhala Kaur and 
Bhai Kalyaga. His total work, about 45 books, 
covers the entire gamut of Sikh history. 

S.S.S. 

KARTAR SINGH SARABHA (1896-1915), Ghadr 
revolutionary, was bom in 1896 at Sarabha 
(Ludhiana district), the only son of Mangal Singh, 
a well-to-do farmer. Having passed his 
matriculation from the Malva Khalsa High School, 
Ludhiana, he sailed in 1912 to theU.S.A and joined 
the University of California at Berkeley, enrolling 
for a degree in chemistry. His association with the 
Nalanda Club of Indian Students at Berkeley 
aroused his patriotic sentiment and he gave up his 
studies and joined Har Dayal to help run the 
revolutionary newspaper Ghadr. especially the 
printing of Gurmukhi edition. He composed 
patriotic poetry for it and wrote articles. He also 
went out among the Sikh farmers urging them to 
return to India and revolt against the British. Kartar 
Singh also left for India (1914), resolved to set up 
in his village a centre on the model of the Ghadr 
Party’s Yugantar Ashram in San Francisco. When 
Bhai Parmanand arrived in India in December 1914 
to lead the movement, Kartar Singh was charged 
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with spreading the network in Ludhiana dfJ 
In this connection he went to Bengal to 
firearms, and made contacts with revo]uti 0t j ar ^ e 
there. He also visited various cantonments wit 
view to inciting the soldiers to revolt. Kartar Sin 
and his associates succeeded in manufa 
bombs on a small scale at Jhabeval and later * 
Lohatbaddi, both in Ludhiana district. In F'ebru ap ! 
1915, following the leak of news of the pk 
revolt, Kartar Singh escaped to Kabul, but 
arrested on 2 March 1915 aong with 
companions and was sentenced to death on : 
September 1915. Hereceived the hangman’snoo-* 
on 16 November 1915 singing his favourite 
patriotic song. 


KASHMlRA SINGH, KANVAR (1819-1844), son 
of Maharaja Rajijit Singh, was bom to Rani Dava 
Kaur in 1819 when Kashmir fell to the Sikh arffi 
Kashmira Singh fell victim to the Pogra intrigue 
and was killed, along with Baba Bir Singh of 
Naurarigabad, in the latter’s dera on 7 May 1844. 

S.S.Ii 

KASHI RAM (b. 1658), a poet in Guru Gobind 
Singh’s court as per internal evidence in his 
Pai)dava Gita which is a versified dialogue between 
Narad and Bhi$ma. 

P.S.R 

KATANI KALAN, a village near Ludhiana , is 
famous for the historical shrine Gurdwara Patshahi 
Chheviri Ate Dasvih, commonly known as Katana 
Sahib. Kajani is believed to have been visited by 
Guru Hargobind during his journey through the 
Malva in 1631-34. Guru Gobind Singh passed 
through this village on his way from Machhivapi 
to Dina-Karigar in December 1705. 

M.G.S. 

KATH A is the noun form o f the Sanskrit word Kath. 
meaning to speak, describe, narrate or interpret. In 
religious terminology, hatha stands for exposition, 
analysis and discussion of a passage from a 
scripture. It involves a full-length discourse on a 
given text, with a proper enunciation of it and 
elucidation with anecdotes, parables and 
quotations, of the underlying spiritual and 
theological doctrines and ideas. Since scriptural 
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K'.VITU 

•ranees and verses were generally pithy and 
istjC( t hey needed to be expounded for the 
riqv and there emerged in the Indian tradition 
hrms such as, *&? (paraphrase), sabdartha (gloss) 
bhs$ya (commentary), with pramapas or 
Suitable authoritative quotations from religious 
and didactic works. These three modes of 
elucidation converge in the Sikh katha which is 
verbal in form. 

The tradition of katha in Sikhism has its 
formal beginning in the time of Guru Arjan (1563- 
• w ho is said to have ordained Bhai Gurdas 
to expound, briefly and precisely, daily a hymn 
, the Guru Granth Sahib. The masands, i.e, 
sangat leaders, also started delivering katha in a 
like manner at local gatherings. Since sabda forms 
the essential base of Sikh spirituality and religion, 
correct interpretation of the sacred text is of the 
utmost importance. Guru Gobind Sirigb (1666- 
1708) is said to have himself instructed Bhai Mani 
Sirigh in the explication of the Holy Writ. The 
performance of katha has continued in the Sikh 
system over the centuries. There are numerous 
institutions, classical as well as modem, training 
scholars in the art. Katha is generally delivered in 
the presence of the Guru Granth Sahib. The 
kathakarqwtos, all from memory, passages from 
the religious texts, and anecdotes from the lives of 
the Gurus. 

T.S. 

KATTU, village in Sarigrur district of the Punjab, 
claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara Sahib Guru 
Sar Patshahi IX, commemorating the visit of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur in 1665. The Guru is said to have 
met here a recluse, Dhian Das, and held discourse 
with him. 

M.G.S. 

KATTU SHAH, a Muslim resident of Kashmir who 
converted a Sikh, was known for his piety and 
devotion. Journeying through Kashmir once. Guru 
Hargobind put up with him in his house for a night. 

B.S. 

KAUpA was, according to Janam Sakhi accounts, 
the head of a clan of cannibals somewhere' In 
Central India. Once as Guru Nanak was passing 
through that country, his companion Mardana 


separating from him fell into the hands of Kauda. 
He would have met the fate of many of his luckless 
victims in his ever-boiling oil-cauldron, but for 
Guru Nanak’s timely appearance. The cauldron, 
says the Bala Janam Sakhi cooled as Guru Nanak 
arrived and the fire underneath it died out. Kauda 
fell at the Guru’s feet and begged forgiveness. 

Gn.S. 

KAUL, SOpHl, or SodhI Karival Naip (1638-1706), 
son of Baba Hariji and a great-grandson of Baba 
Prithi Chand, was bom at Muhammadipur village 
in Lahore district. He was educated under eminent 
men of letters at Amritsar and Lahore. He became 
head of the Mina sect after the death of his father 
(1696) and moved from Amritsar to Phil van Kalari 
{1699). Guru Gobind Singh visited that village in 
December 1705 when Sodhi Kaul and his four sons 
received him with honour. Baba Kaul’s last days 
were spent at Ko.tha Guru where he died in 1706. A 
shrine and a samadh in the village honour his 
memory. 

G.B.S. 

KAUR, from Sanskrit kvmari or kuhvaiimtmmg 
a princess, young girl, or virgin, is a suffix which, 
by tradition and under stipulated code of conduct, 
is added as a common surname to the names of all 
Sikh females. 

N.s.s. 

KAURA MALL, DIWAN, _ MAHARAJA 
BAHADUR (d. 1752), a Sahajdhari Sikh and trusted 
officer under the Mughals in the 18th century 
Punjab, was the son of Vallu Ram, of Jbarig district, 
now in Pakistan. Little is known about the early 
life of Kaura Mall. It seems he began his career as 
a revenue official in Multan province and later 
shifted to Lahore where he rose to be a senior 
military general and courtier. His successful 
military expedition in 1738 against Panah Bhatti 
which resulted in the latter’s defeat and execution 
earned him the position of Diwan of Multan, In 
1746, he pleaded with Lakhpat Rai, Diwan of 
Lahore, against the arrest and execution of Sikhs 
of Lahore. Shah Nawaz Khan, after winning the 
civil war against younger brother Yahiya Khan in 
November 1746, appointed Kaura Mall diwan of 
Lahore. Although Lahore was occupied by Ahmad 
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KAURA SINGH 

Shah Durrani on 11 January 1748, Kaura Mall 
was retained diwao. He handed over Lakhpat Rai 
to the Sikhs after paying the fine to get his release. 
The Sikhs consigned him to a dungeon where he 
died a miserable death after six months of 
indignities and torture. 

Kaura Mall led expeditions against the Dogra 
chiefs of Jammu region and Shah Nawaz Khan at 
Multan; in the latter, he enlisted the help of about 
10,000 Sikhs under Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluvalia. 
Shah Nawaz Khan was killed in battle and Kaura 
Mall reoccupied Multan. Mir Mannu conferred 
the title of Maharaja Bahadur on him and 
appointed him governor of Multan. Kaura Mall, 
in fulfilment of the promise given to the Sikhs, 
constructed Gurdwara Bal Lila and a sarovar at 
Nankapa Sahib and got desilted the Amritsar pool 
filled up by Lakhpat Rai. The Sikhs called him 
Mi.tjha Mall, mittha in Punjabi meaning ‘sweet’ 
over against kaura meaning ‘bitter’. During his 
governorship of Multan, Kaura Mall established 
friendly relations with the neighbouring states and 
realized huge arrears of revenue due from several 
others. In October 1751, he tried unsuccessfully to 
buy peace with Ahmad Shah, and in the ensuing 
battle at Mahmud Buti, on 6 March 1752, Kaura 
Mall was shot at and killed by one Bazid Khan of 
Kasur at the instance of his treacherous and jealous 
ally, AdinaBeg. 

B.S, 

KAURA SINGH, a prominent associate of Bhai 
Maharaj Singh, was an influential resident of 
Sujoval, near Batala, (Gurdaspur district). At 
Sujoval, Maharaj Singh and his revolutionary 
group had established their headquarters after the 
second Anglo-Sikh war. Kaura Singh also worked 
among the people of his area to prepare them for 
the uprising. 

M.L.A. 

KAUR SINGH NIHANG, AKALI (1886-1953), 
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kehar siNc;.; 

June 1886, Kaur Singh studied Sikh scriptural te 
Sanskrit and Braj languages and Indian systemj 
medicine under Bava Mahari Sirigh Bedj * 
Dupatta village in his native state. In 1994 h- 
came to Giani Bagh Sirigh, a well known schol a ' 
of Peshawar. Puran Sirigh became a skilled s v 
and participated in various polemics with Ary. 
Samaj spokesmen. In 1906 he went on a pilgrim 
to Takht Sri Hazur Sahib Abchalnagar, Nanded 
where he took the Khalsa pahul and became 
Nibarig, renamed Kaur Sirigh, signing himself as 
Akali Kaur Sirigh Niharig. Then followed a S - 
period of travels throughout India and Afghanistan 
preaching the message of the Gurus. In 1907 
started work on a line-wise alphabetical index of 
the Guru Granth Sahib. Completed in 1920, it was 
published in March 1923 under the title Gun] 
ShabadRatan Prakash, popularly known as Tuk- 
tatkara. Sometime after 1920, Akali Kaur Sing) 
returned to his native Kashmir where he became 
very popular as a deeply religious man and social 
reformer. In June 1928, he established at Chakar 
an institution named Guru Nanak Ashram, with a 
residential school for imparting genera] as well as 
religious education. He also opened a chain of 
schools in small villages around Chakar. After 
1947, Akali Kaur Sirigh devoted himself to the 
task of resettling the Kashmiri refugees. 

He wrote several other books on different 
subjects before his death at Patiala on 23 January 
1953. 


Gr.S. 

KEDARI, BHAI, or Bhai Kidari, a Lumba Khatri of 
Batala, received initiation at the hands of Guru 
Arigad, He was one of the Sikhs chosen by Guru 
Amar Das to accompany Bhai Jejha (later Guru 
Ram Das) to the Mughal court at Lahore to answer 
a complaint lodged by some jealous persons 
against the teachings of Guru Nanak. Bhai Kedari 
also held a manji 


scholar and religious preacher, was the eldest son 
of Bhai Mahan Sirigh of Paddhar, now a part of the 
Pakistan occupied Kahmir. The family traced its 
descent from one Triloki Nath, one of the Kashmiri 
Brahmans who called on Guru Tegh Bahadur at 
Anandpur in 1675. Bom as Puran Sirigh on 28 


B.S.D. 

KEHAR SINGH, a Ghadr leader, was the son of 
Nihal Sirigh of Marharja (Amritsar district). He 
left home to seek his fortune in America. 
Responding to the call of the Ghadr Party to make 
a revolution in India, he arrived at Delhi in January 
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j By now he was 62 years old. He was arrested 
' ,in the first Lahore conspiracy case on 
r: oges of possessing weapons and helping 
c " ^mnaries. He was sentenced to transportation 
«fe and forfeiture of property. He died in the 
Andamans fighting against the inhuman treatment 
' , te d out to the prisoners. 

S.S.J. 

KfHAR SINGH, BHAI (1869-1921), one of the 
2 Sahib martyrs, was the eldest of the three 
<tins of Bhai Jivan Singh of Jarg. Kehar Singh 
joined army service in 1887, during which he 
'I ndered distinguished service in several anti- 
v en operations in the North West Frontier 
province winning seven medals. He was a known 
marksman in his battalion. He remained a bachelor 
unti 1 towards the end of his service when he married 
die childless widow of a comrade who had died 
while still in service. He retired from the army in 
1908. He was among the jatha of Bhai Lachmap 
Sirigh which was massacred to a man inside 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan, Nankapa Sahib, on the 
morning of 20 February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

KEHAR SINGH SANDHANVALIa (dl 864), son 
of Atar Sirigh Sandharivalla, a collateral of 
Maharaja Ran jit Sirigh, was imprisoned, along 
with his uncle Lahina Sirigh, by Maharaja Sher 
Sirigh in January 1842 for conspiring against the 
State. As long as he remained in Lahore he 
endeavoured to foment trouble and subvert the 
authority of Sher Sirigh. 

B.J.H. 

KESADHARI, a term defining a Sikh as one who 
carries on his head the full growth of his fes(hair) 
which he never trims or cuts for any reason. 
Anyone, Sikh or non-Sikh, may keep the hair 
unshorn, but for a Sikh, kes, unshorn hair, is an 
article of faith and an inviolable vow. The Sikh 
Rahit Maiyada or the Sikh code of conduct makes 
it obligatory for a Sikh, after he receives the Khalsa 
pahul, to keep unshorn hair. The Rahitaamas also 
support this. Bhai Desa Sirigh, in his Rahitnama, 
imparts a theological edge to his statement when 
he says that maintaining hair implies submission 
to the Divine well. Trimming or shaving of hair is 
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apostasy. There are instances in history when Sikhs 
preferred death to giving up hair. 

A term which has had parallel usage in the 
Sikh system is Sahajdhan\ a gradualist who would 
gradually tread the path and eventually become a 
lull grown Khalsa. The more recent Gurdwara 
enactment, passed by Indian Parliament in 1977, 
at the instance of Sikhs laid down “untrimmed 
hair” as an essential condition for being treated as 
a Sikh under the Act. 

P.S.S. 

KESARI CHAND, Raja of Jasvari, a tiny hill state 
situated in the foothills of the Sivaliks. A close 
relation, confidant and ally of Raja Bhim Chand 
of Kahlur, he once visited Guru Gobind Sirigh at 
Anandpur to seek for Bhim Chand the loan of an 
expensive tent and a rare elephant Kesari Chand 
joined the hill chiefs who fought Guru Gobind 
Sirigh in the battle of Bharigaiji in 1688. He also 
took part in the battle of Anandpur (AD 1700), and 
was killed in action. 

K.S.T. 

KESAR SINGH (1875- ?), one of the leading 
organizers and first vice-president of the Hindustani 
Association of the Pacific Coast (of the United 
States), more commonly known as the Ghadr Party. 
Son ofBhup Sirigh Thajgarh, in Amritsar district, 
he served for two years in a cavalry regiment in 
India, and then went to Shanghai in 1902 and then 
emigated to the United States. In early 1912, Kesar 
Sirigh was elected president of the Astoria branch 
of Hindustani Association Portland (Oregon) and 
soon thereafter he became Vice-President of the 
Hindustani Association of the Pacific Coast. He 
later went to San Francisco and assisted in the 
setting up of a press at the Yugantar Ashram, He 
was one of the participants in the meeting of the 
Ghadr Party (August 1914) when it was decided to 
exhort all Indians to return to India to make an 
armed rebellion against the British. He left for his 
native land at the end of that month. On the voyage 
he addressed the passengers on several occasions 
to sustain their ardour. Reaching Hong Kong, Kesar 
Sirigh lectured to gatherings at the Gurdwara and 
took part in meetings with other groups of 
Ghadrites who had arrived by different ships. He 
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was elected a member of the central committee 
which was to plan action in India. En route from 
Hong Kong, Kesar Singh attempted to win over 
the troops at Penang, and when his ship was held 
over because of the activities of its passengers, he 
was one of the delegation which called upon the 
Governor of the State to have the ship released. On 
arrival in India, he was arrested and tried in the 
first Lahore conspiracy case (1915): he was 
convicted and sentenced to death (later commuted 
to transportation for life) with forfeiture of property. 

Kesar Singh is said to have been taken ill after 
Independence and was admitted to a hospital in 
Amritsar from where, according to some reports, 
he “disappeared and never returned.” 

G.S.D. 

KESAR SINGH (d. 1935), a Sikh virtuoso of the 
Quran which he knew by heart. Bom as Akbar 
Singh, he was the youngest of three sons of Thaman 
Singh of parigri village, in Patiala state. He passed 
middle school examination in 1885 from Dehefu, 
did graduation from Mobindra College, Pa.tiala 
and postgraduation in Arabic from Lahore Oriental 
College, topping the University in both 
examinations. He began his career as a science 
master in Government Middle School, 
Bhavanigarh, shifting soon as Lecturer-cum- 
Librarian at Mohindra College, Patiala. Kesar 
Singh’s last assignment was that of a_ vakil or 
representative of Pafiala state atTooravati in Jaipur 
state, Kesar Singh quoted from the holy Quran, 
Hadith, renowned Persian poets like Shaikh Sa’di 
and Hafiz and from Sanskrit classics as fluently as 
he quoted Gurbaqi. He died in 193 5, of pneumonia, 
after a short illness. 

R.S.D. 

KESAR SINGH, BHAl (1875-1921), one of the 
Nankaqa Sahib martyrs, was the son of Bhai Mihari 
Singh of Bharoki in Gujranwala district, who later 
migrated to Sheikhilpura district. He was a simple 
peasant with a large family of three sons and six 
daughters to support. Bhai Kesar Sirigh had 
Namdhari leanings until, under the influence of 
the Gurdwara Reform movement, he turned an 
Akali. He accompanied Bhai Lachhman Sirigh 
Dharovali’s jatba which perished at the hands of 
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the hired assassins of Mahant Naraip Das th 
custodian of Gurdwara Janam Asthan. 

KESAR SINGH, BHAI (1893-1921), one of 
martyrs ofNankapa Sahib, was bom on I7,.y . 
1893, the son of Bhai Pal Sirigh of Chakk No 3 g 
Nizampur Deva Sirighvala, in Sheikh ^ ^p U ,, , ' 
district. Blessed with a sweet singing voic k 
used to recite Sikh hymns in the village gurdwari 
Bhai Kes_ar Sirigh joined Bhai Lachbmaij Sih 
Dharovali ’s jatha which was massacred to a man 
on 20 February 1921 at Nankaqa Sahib. 

G.S.0, 

KESHO DAS, a tantrik (practitioner of magical 
techniques) of Varanasi, once came to Guru Gobind 
Sirigh at Anandpur and boasted that he could make 
the goddess Durga manifest. The Guru, in order to 
belie his boasts, permitted Kesho Das to cany out 
his experiment. When after months of incantations 
no goddess appeared, the Brahmaq, for fear of 
exposure, absconded, the Guru declared to the 
sarigat that the real goddess was the sword (as 
symbol of armed strength) which alone could 
overcome oppression and injustice. 

P.S.P. 

KESHO GOPAL, PANDIT , a learned Brahmai), 
became a devotee of Guru Amar Das. He is perhaps 
the same Kesho Gopal as referred to in the Guru’s 
Sadu though the word is generally taken to mean a 
holy man of God. 

B.S.D. 

KESRASINGH,Guru Gobind Singh’swarriorSikb, 
who according to Sarup Sirigh Kaushish, Guru 
kian Sakhian, fell a martyr during a rearguard 
action while Guru Gobind Sirigh and his Sikhs, 
disengaging themselves from the battle of 
Nirmohgarh, crossed the Sutlej and went towards 
Basali on 14 October 1700. 

M.G.S 

KEVAL, in Sirsa district of Haryapa where Guru 
Gobind Sirigh, leaving Talvapdi Sabo for the South 
on 30 October 1706, made his first overnight halt. 
Gurdwara Patshahi X, commemorates the visit. 

M.G.S. 

KH ADDR SAHIB, in Amritsar district of the Punjab, 
is sacred to the first three Gurus. Guru Nanak is 
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have visited Khadur once to meet his 
lr. j e ghal Jodha. Following Guru Nanak’s 
ructi'oM, Guru Arigad made it his headquarters 
Srj hjs spiritual succession. It was at Khadur that 
■ ; 3 served him as a disciple and was later 
'tinted Guru. Khadur Sahib has several gurdwaras 
inemorating the holy Gurus. 
l . urD \VA r A TAPIANA SAHIB, marks the site 
‘‘r, e Guru Nanak preached the gathering of 

devotees. _ _ _ 

OURDWARA TAP ASTHAN SRI GURU ANGAD 
p; ; y Jl marks the site where Guru Angad used to 
sit in meditation. 

GURDWARA darbar sahib angitha sahib, 
::: s a high walled compound entered through 
an old two-storeyed gateway, marks the site where 
Guru Arigad’s body was cremated. Close by is a 
gjjware domed marble pavilion called Killa Sahib 
or KhaddI Sahib, This was a weaver’s pit, khaddi 
in Punjabi, where Baba (later Guru) Amar Das, 

: ng a pitcher of water for Guru Arigad during 
a pitch dark night, stumbled against a killa or peg. 
An oldwellnear the gateway, is called Bibi Amaro 
Ji da Khuh, or the Well of Bibi Amaro. 
GURDWARA MAl BHARAI, constructed where Mai 
Bharai’s house once stood, marks another site 
consecrated by Guru Arigad. 

GURDWARA MALL AKHARA, marks the site 
where wrestling bouts for the youth were held in 
the time of Guru Arigad. Here the Guru also taught 
children Gurmukhi letters. 

GURDWARA THAR A SAHIB GURU AMAR DAS, 
a small domed room, marks the spot where Baba 
(Guru) Amar Das used to sit in meditation when 
free. 

D.S.B, 

KHAIHRA, in Amritsar district of the Punjab, has 
a historical shrine sacred to Guru Hargobind, who 
once passed through here on his way from Lahore 
to Amritsar. Gurdwara Baoli Sahib Patshahi 
Chheviri, named after the baoli exists. 

Gn.S. 

KHAIRABAD, village near Amritsar, is sacred to 
Guru Hargobind (1595-1644), who came here often 
following the chase and rested under a Palah tree 
{Butia fondos'd). Hence the name of the memorial 
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shrine Gurdwara Gurpalah Patshahi Chheviri or 
Gurdwara Palah Sahib for short. 

Gn.S, 

KHALRA, 7in Amritsar district of the Punjab, is 
sacred to Guru Nanak (1469-1539) who passed 
through here during his travels in these parts. 

Gn.S. 

KHALSA, from Arabic khalis{ lit. pure, unsullied) 
and Perso-Arabic khalisah (lit. pure; office of 
revenue department; lands directly under 
government management), is used collectively for 
the community of baptized Sikhs. The term 
khalisah was used during the Muslim rule in India 
for crown lands administered directly by the king 
without the mediation of jagirdarsoi mansabdars. 
In the Sikh tradition, the term appears for the first 
time in one of the hukamnamas of Guru Hargobind 
(1595-1644) where a saiigat of the eastern region 
is called Guru Ka Khalsa (Guru’s own or Guru’s 
special charge). It has also been employed in the 
same sense in one of the letters of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur (1621-75) addressed to the saiigat of 
Patna, The word occurs in Sikh Scripture once, but 
there it carries the sense of pure. The term “Khalsa”. 
however, acquired a specific connotation after Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708) introduced, on 30 
March 1699, the new form of initiatory rites - 
khancle dipahu]{ rites by khagda or double-edged 
sword). Sikhs so initiated on that Vaisakhi day 
were collectively designated as the Khalsa. Shortly 
before the inauguration of the Khalsa. Guru Gobind 
Sirigh had abolished the institution of masands, 
establishing a direct relation between the saiigats 
and the Guru. Sainapati, a poet enjoying the 
patronage of Guru Gobind Sirigh, in his Sri Gur 
Sobha, explains the term in this sense. Guru Gobind 
Sirigh, at the time of his departure from this mortal 
world, conferred guruship itself upon the Khalsa 
along with the holy Guru Granth Sahib. During 
the 18th century the volunteer force organized by 
the Sikhs was known as Dal Khalsa (lit. the Khalsa 
army). Even the government of Maharaja Rarjjit 
Sirigh (1780-1839) was called Sarkar-i-Khalsa. The 
words “Khalsa ji” are also used loosely for 
addressing an individual Sirigh or a group of them. 
The entire community or a representative gathering 
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of Sikhs is also called “Khalsa Panth” or “Sarbatt 
Khalsa.” The Khalsa in this context implies the 
collective, spiritually directed will of the 
community guided by the Guru Granth Sahib . 

G.s. 

KHALSA BAHADUR, by Chuhar Singh, is a 55- 
page-long poetic composition in the Malvai 
dialect of the Punjabi language, describing the 
unique chivalry and sacrifice of the twenty-one 
Sikh soldiers of the 36th Sikh Regiment at 
SaragarbI in AD 1897. Completed on 13 'November 
1915, the poem is based on information he 
gathered from the Sikh soldiers on leave. 
Beginning with a supplication to God and the 
Gurus, the narrative deals with the strong resistance 
put up by twenty-one Sikh soldiers who died to a 
man defending the Saragarhi post (12 September 
1897) against a horde of thousands of Afridi 
Pathans. 

Gr.S. 

KHALSA BARADARI, a social organization of 
Sikhs belonging to the so-called low castes, 
founded in 1914. The moving spirit behind it was 
Mahitab Singh Bir whose father, Maulawi Karim 
Bakhsh, had, along with hjs children, embraced 
Sikhism in June 1903 and become famous as Sant 
Lakhmir Singh. The society was set up with the 
object of preaching Sikh tenets. Besides the centra] 
office in Amritsar, branches of Khalsa Baradari 
were opened at several places. Bhai Mahitab Singh 
also launched a weekly journal in Punjabi, the Bir, 
to promote the interests of the Baradari and to 
campaign especially against caste and 
untouchability. At the end of the two-day gathering 
of the Baradari on 11-12 October 1920 at the 
Jalliariwala Bagh, Amritsar, the newly initiated 
Sikhs went to the Darbar Sahib to offer karah 
prasad. The priests there refused to accept the karah 
prasadand recite ardason their behalf. Protest was 
raised against this discrimination. As they went to 
the Akal Takht to offer prayers, they found that the 
priests had disappeared, leaving the shrine 
unattended. The reformist Sikhs formed a 25- 
member committee, including some from backward 
classes, to take over control of the Akal Takht. In 
this way the Khalsa Baradari indirectly heralded 
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the Gurdwara Reform movement and highlighted 
the right of the so called low-caste Sikhs as e q Ua | 
members of the community. Khalsa Baradaij 
demanded reservation of seats for them in tj 
Shiromarn Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and 
enrolment in the armed forces. With most of ii s 
demands conceded in course of time and the des 
in 1960 of its founder, the Baradari ceased to exr 

PS G 

KHALSA CENTRAL COUNCIL, a society fom • 
in Lahore in 1933 to safeguard the interests ofth c 
Sikhs, had a very short career. It was formed on 28 
September 1933 by Giani Sher Singh and others 
who were opposed to Master Tara Singh when the 
latter established in 1932 an organization, Khalsa 
Darbar to agitate against the Communal Award. 
The new organization comprised three sub¬ 
organizations called the Khalsa Akali Dal, the 
Khalsa Missionary Society and the Khalsa 
National League. These bodies were to spread Sikh 
religion, work for the freedom of the country, and 
campaign against the Communal Award. The 
Khalsa Central Council ceased to exist without 
leaving any perceptible mark on Sikh affairs. 

K.C.G. 

KHALSA DARBAR, an organization representing 
different Sikh parties established on 27 September 
1932 at Lahore to resist the Communal Award 
(1932). An all-party Sikh conference, held on 28 
July 1932, nominated a 17-member Council of 
Action which at its meeting on 26-27 September 
1932, resolved to establish Khalsa Darbar, with a 
maximum membership of 250 of whom 200 were 
to be elected by Sikhs within the Punjab and the 
remaining by those residing in other parts of India. 
In response to a resolution of this Council, Ujjal 
Singh and Sampuran Singh Lyallpuri resigned from 
the consultative committee of the Round Table 
Conference. However, the Darbar soon became 
subject to internal dissensions. Proposals for its 
merger with the Central Sikh League were also 
mooted but not carried through. A joint conference 
of the various Sikh parties then came out with the 
claim that the Khalsa Darbar was the premier 
political organization of the Sikhs. 
Notwithstanding this support, it could never 
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•ome a strong and united political party of the 
^khs After a somewhat effete role in the Punjab 
■olitics, it became defunct in 1947. 

K.C.G. 

KHALSA DARBAR RECORDS, official papers 
jn Persian, written in a running shikasta hand, 
pertaining to the civil, military and revenue 
administration of the Punjab under the Sikhs 
Covering a period of 38 years (AD 1811 to March 
j 849). These documents, which came into the 
hands of the British, in 1849, lay in heaps and 
...jjned untouched until work on arranging and 
classifying them started by Sita Ram Kohli who 
took fo ur years putting them into order: The first 
volume was published in 1919. The records make 
a total of 129 bundles, some of which contain 
several thousand sheets each. Supplementary to 
these bundles are 15 manuscript volumes, bound 
in leather, containing duplicates of the orders 
issued to various government officials and the 
voluminous correspondence between the Sikh 
Darbar and the Ambala and Ludhiana political 
agencies of the British. The documents fall into 
four different categories: Daftar-i-Fauj, Daflar-i- 
Mal, Daftar-i-Toshakhana and Jagirat. These 
records were extant in the Archives Cell, Ram 
Bagh, Amritsar, in 1984. 

B.J.H. 

KHALSA DEFENCE OF INDIA LEAGUE was 
formed on 19 January 1941 at Lahore with the 
object of launching a movement among the Sikh 
masses for increased military enlistment during 
the World War II and for maintaining and 
strengthening the special position of the Sikhs in 
the Indian army. The British government had 
appointed a committee to look into the causes of 
the slow rale of Sikh recruitment. It suggested that 
the good offices of Maharaja Yadavinder Singh of 
Patiala be utilized to step up the enlistment of 
Sikhs, but Sir Sikandar was against it. As the news 
leaked out, the Sikhs themselves took the initiative. 
A representative group of them waited upon the 
Maharaja and requested him to lead a campaign 
among the Sikhs for recruitment. As a result of 
these parleys, the Khalsa Defence of India League 
came into being, with the Maharaja of Patiala as 
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the President General. An extensive campaign was 
launched to rally Sikh youths to join the defence 
forces. Representations were made to the 
government to encourage the Sikh intake. Pre-cadet 
training classes were started for college students 
at some colleges to enable young Sikhs to qualify 
for entry into the army as commissioned officers. 
With the end of War in 1945 ended the work of the 
League, and it ceased to function. 

B.S.N. 

KHALSA DHARAM SHASTAR, the Sikh manual 
of conduct enunciating Sikhs’ social and religious 
duties, was prepared under the patronage of Sodhi 
Ram Naraip Sirigh, a scion of the Sodhi family of 
Sri Anandpur Sahib and was published in 1914. 
Authored by Avtar Singh Vahiria, the book 
contained 430 pages. Written to preserve Sikhism 
in its pure form which appeared to him to be 
becoming garbled, it denies scriptural status to 
the Vedas, but contends that Sikhism is part and 
parcel of Hinduism. The contents are divided into 
nine parts, each with a separate heading, 
establishing the superiority of Sikh faith, 
describing rituals, Khalsa pahul, code of conduct, 
rituals and practices, shrines, institutions, etc. Yet 
there are assertions contrary to Sikh belief and 
norms. 

At.s. 

KHALSA DlWAN, afterwards renamed Central 
Maiva Khalsa Pritinidhi Diwan, Nabha, was formed 
on Uanuary 1906 under inspiration of Tikka 
Ripudaman Singh (1883-1943). Among the aims 
of the Diwan were the propagation of the Sikh 
faith and the Sikh way of life and customs, spread 
of education among the Sikhs, uplift of women, 
and better management of Sikh religious places. 
The Diwan remained-fairly active till 1911, but 
after that it gradually lapsed into oblivion. 

S.S.A. 

KHALSA DIWAN AMRITSAR, established at 
Amritsar on 11 April 1883 to oversee and provide 
direction to the work of the Singh Sabhas. The 
Amritsar and Lahore Singh Sabhas joined hands 
to evolve on 11 April 1880 a common platform 
under the name of General Sabha which turned 
itself into the Khalsa Diwan, the central body to 
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which Singh Sabhas were affliated. The Diwan 
addressed itself to the tasks of religious and social 
reform and the promotion of education. It was the 
first representative organization of the Sikhs, but 
it suffered a setback as a schism occurred between 
the Amritsar and Lahore Singh Sabhas. Opinion 
was sharply divided at the annual meeting in April 
1884 when a suggestion to change the 
nomenclature of Sirigh Sabha was strongly 
opposed by the Lahore group. The publication in 
May 1885 of Khurshld Khalsa caused further 
antagonism between the two groups. As the 
differences came to a head, the Lahore group split 
from the parent body and set up on 11 April 1886 
a separate organization called the Khalsa Diwan 
Lahore. A new constitution of the Diwan adopted 
in September 1887 only accelerated the process. 
Under the new scheme the Diwan split itself into 
two divisions - the upper house called Mahan 
Khand representing the aristocracy and the lower 
house Saman Khand representing the common 
people. The Diwan became defunct with the 
establishment of the Chief Khalsa Diwan in 1902. 

Jg.S. 

KHALSA DIWAN KHARA SAUDA BAR was 
established in 1912 by Jathedar Kartar Sirigh of 
Jhabbar, who became famous in the struggle for 
the liberation of gurdwaras. Initially, this Diwan 
was engaged in purely religious and reformist 
activities and the spread of education among Sikhs 
of this area. During 1919, in the wake of the 
Jalliarivala massacre, the Diwan veered round to 
politics and redesignated itself Akali Dal Khara 
Sauda Bar, ultimately merging with the Shiromapi 
Akali Dal. 

M.G.S. 

KHALSA DIWAN LAHORE, formed on 11 April 
1886 under the presidentship of Attar Sirigh of 
Bhadaur by a group of Sikhs who following a 
schism had severed their connections with the 
Khalsa Diwan Amritsar. The Diwan was formally 
registered with the government on 19 February 
1892. The membership comprised representatives 
of the Sirigh Sabhas affiliated to it as well as those 
from states where no Sirigh Sabhas existed. Among 
the aims and object of the Diwan were the 
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restoration of Sikhism to its pristine pur't 
propagation of education especially i l0 ’ 
women, development of Punjabi language > 
publication of books on Sikh history and rcl i 
Through platform speeches and thr< 
newspapers and tracts the Diwan leaders preached 
the reformist creed of the Sirigh Sabha and derided 
the Amritsar Diwan and its policies as conservative 
A monthly Punjabi magazine, Sudhararak, was 
sponsored in April 1886, followed by the weeL 
Khalsa AAAAsrwhich started publication from 13 
June 1886. In the hands of Giani Ditt Sirigh thg 
latter became a powerful spokesman of the Lahore 
Diwan and its ideology. The number of the Sirigh 
Sabhas affiliated to the Diwan soon rose to above 
125. But the Diwan lost its verve and vigour with 
the death of Sir Attar Sirigh in 1896, of Gurmukh 
Sirigh in 1898 and of Ditt Sirigh in 190], It was 
completely eclipsed after the formation of the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan in 1902. 


. _ . . _ J E-S- 

KHALSA DIWAN MAJHA, an association of 
reformist Sikhs representing the districts of Lahore, 
Amritsar and Gurdaspur, was set up in 1904 at 
Kairon primarily with the object of religious and 
social reform. Extravagance and ostentation at a 
marrige was the immediate cause. Its monthly 
meetings were to be held by rotation in 
neighbouring villages so as to maximize local 
participation. In its earlier years, the DiwSn 
focussed attention primarily on two-fold activity. 
First, it preached against the evils of dowry, 
alcohol, etc. Secondly, it attempted to reform the 
style of religious fairs at Sri Darbar Sahib, Tam 
Taran. Apart from settling various local 
intracommunity issues, the Diwan also set up 
missionary centres, each covering villages within 
a radius of 8 km, to provide a sustained and 
institutionalized form of pracharXfidA would reach 
the largest number of Sikhs. The Khalsa Pracharak 
Vidyala of Tarn Taran was established on 6 
November 1906 to train preachers. With this the 
headquarters of the Diwan were also shifted to 
Tam Taran. On an initiative from the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan, it decided on 8 February 1908 to merge 
with the Chief Khalsa Diwan and re-designate 
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.: the Majha Prachar Sub-committee and by 
*f l0 it became completely inoperative. During 
... rt existence, the Khalsa Diwan Majha 
Attributed to reform programmes and prepared 
, rolin d for future work by the Chief Khalsa 
divan in both urban and rural areas. 

Jg.s. 

\LSA DfWAN MALAYA, a religious 
, ation of Sikhs in Malaysia established on 
V- December 1903, was assigned to promoting 
Y|. h re iigion, managing or gurdwaras in Malaya, 
,. : : J the educational advancement of the Sikh 
vouth and to providing facilities for the teaching 
of Punjabi language. The membership of the Khalsa 
plwan w as restricted to baptized Sikhs. A 
njjssionary fund was opened to provide for a cadre 
t ,j hers and scripture-readers. Sikh scholars 
ind lecturers were invited from India to address 
the religious divans and a series of tracts and 
pamphlets on Sikhism was launched. In 1925, the 
Diwan obtained legal recognition for the Indian 
An 3 nd Marriage Act. In 1933 was convened a Sikh 
women’s conference which led to the establishment 
ofthe Malaya Istri Satsarig. On 24 September 1950, 
Guru Nanak Institution, a regular school with 
admission open to all communities, was started in 
Ipoh. The Khalsa Diwan Malaya was affiliated to 
the Chief Khalsa Diwan of Amritsar. It also retained 
its interest in the religious and political 
developments in the Punjab. Differences of opinion 
arose on the questions of affiliation with the 
moderate Chief Khalsa Diwan and the lukewarm 
attitude of the executive of the Khalsa Diwan 
Malaya towards the Kamagata Mam sufferers. This 
led to the setting up of a parallel Diwan at 
Selangor.Annual conferences continued to be held 
jointly till 1927, but repeated efforts to reunite the 
two Ditvans proved abortive. 

Mv.s. 

KHALSA DIWAN SOCIETY, at Vancouver in 
Canada, formed on 13 March 1909, with Seva 
Singh as president, was incorporated on 23 
February 1915 underJhe Societies Act, with the 
primary object of promoting Sikh teaching and 
way of life, establishing and maintaining 
gurdwaras and appointing missionaries. With fresh 
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influx of Sikh immigrants during the 1960’s the 
scope of the Society’s activity widened. One of 
the major concerns then was to secure the 
immigrants their rights as full partners in the life 
of that nation, and the constitution was amended 
to this end in 1970. The Society influenced, both 
directly and indirectly, the individual and 
collective activities of its members. Besides 
providing them with a moral anchor, it was their 
meeting point socially as well. It established 
several gurdwaras, set up a library, published books 
on Sikh religion and history and sponsored 
competitions in gurbagi recital. The gurdwaras 
affiliated to it also published a bi-weekly 
newspaper, Canadian Sikh Samachar. The society 
helped Indian immigrants acquire, in 1947, the 
municipal, provincial and federal franchise and, 
in 1951, a special agreement which annulled the 
1908 legislation, commonly known as ‘the 
continuous voyage legislation’ and fixed a quota 
system for Indian immigrants. 

K.S.S. 

KHALSA MAHIMA, literally praise ofthe Khalsa. 
is a short poem, in Braj, by Guru Gobind Singh in 
the Dasam Granth. Herein the Guru exalts the 
Khalsa which confirms the deep fellow-feeling 
between the Guru and the Khalsa. 

C.H.L. 

KHALSA HAMAH, by Bakht Mall, a Persian 
manuscript prepared during 1810-14, is a history 
of the Sikhs from the time of Guru Nanak (1469- 
1539) to the beginning of the 19th century. He 
claims to have attempted two hooks on the history 
of the Sikhs, a detailed one and an abridged one, 
at the instance of John Malcolm: the former, when 
only half-finished, was stolen, and the latter was 
taken away by Malcolm. What he rewrote has come 
down to us as Khalsa Hamah. John Malcolm relied 
upon this work a great deal in the writing of his 
own Sketch ofthe Sikhs. The Khalsa Hamah begins 
with an account of the Sikh Gurus followed by the 
war of succession among the sons of Aurarigzib; 
activities of Wazir Khan of Sirhind; the passing 
away of Guru Gobind Singh; destruction of Sirhind 
by Sikhs; capture of Banda Singh; rise of Ahmad 
Shah Durrani; persecution ofthe Sikhs; the rise of 
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Sikhs to power in the Punjab; Maratha excursions 
into Sikh territories; rise of the British power in 
India; and the affairs of the cis-Sutlej Sikh chiefs. 
The lives of the Gurus are narrated in the 
traditional style, hut the author is on a surer 
historical ground as he approaches his own time. 
His account of events in the cis-Sutlej region 
around the turn of the 18th century is especially 
significant, 

B.S. 

KHALSA NATIONAL PARTY was founded in 
1936 by two Sikh aristocrats. Sir Sundar Singh 
Majithia and Sir Jogendra Singh, with a view 
primarily to contesting legislative elections in the 
Punjab under the Government of India Act, 1935. 
The five point creed of the party was to work for 
the realization of the ideals of Sikhism, the 
attainment of svaraj or self-rule, abolition of the 
Communal Award, and socio-economic upliftment 
of masses. At the polls, out of a total of thirty-three 
Sikh constituency seats in the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly, the Khalsa Nationalists gained fourteen 
and co-operated with the Unionist Party to form 
the provincial government. The death in 1941 of 
Sir Sundar Singh Majithia considerably weakened 
the party and the Akati-Unionist Pact in 1942 put 
the last nail in the Party’s coffin. 

G.R.T. 

KHALSA PRACHARAK VIDYALA, TARN 
TARAN, an institution established in 1906 by the 
Khalsa Diwan Majha. To prepare specialists in 
Sikh theology, history and kirtan, the Diwan 
established this institution. The Vidyala opened 
on 6 November 1906 and began instruction in 
Buriga Bahopu attached to Sri Darbar Sahib, Tam 
Taran. Bhai Ishar Singh became its headmaster and 
manager. Bhai Mohan Singh Vaidwas the secretary 
and honorary lecturer in medicine. The curriculum 
included a two-year course on Sikh religion, 
comparative study of religions, elementary 
knowledge of medicine (hikmat), Braj Bhasha, 
exposition of the Sikh texts, and recitation with 
music. 

Jg.S. 

KHALSA UPDESHAK MAHAVIDYALA, 
GHARJAKH, a training institution for Sikh 
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preachers, was established in 1901 by Sri q 
S ingh Sabha, Gujrariwala, to meet the needs I 
Sikhs for religious education and to prepar' 
preachers, Bhai Lai Singh was appointed 
manager and Sundar Singh its headmaster ■ 
school rapidly grew in popularity, and this put 
in competition with the Khalsa High Sc- 
which was also run by the Gujranwala Singh 
Sabha. As a result, the interests of 
Mahavidayala began to be neglected. However 
the Singh Sabha of Gharjakh came to the rescue 
the students and the faculty. Already running 
granthi class, this Sabha merged it with 
Updeshak school on 15 January 1904 and 
appointed Bhai Lai Singh and Giani Lahipa Singh 
as joint teachers. The subsequent history of : •i 
Gharjakh Updeshak Vidyala reflects the manner 
in which Sikhs developed an institution and then 
broadened it, as necessary, to meet a variety of 
needs. An orphanage and an inn were subsequently 
added to it. 

. . J s-S- 

KHAN CHHAPRI (locally known as simply 
Chhapri), a small village in Amritsar district of the 
Punjab, was visited successively by Guru Ahgad. 
Guru Amar Das, Guru Arjan and Guru Hargobind. 
Originally named Khanpur, the habitation had once 
been reduced to a rained mound. Guru Ahgad came 
to stay here when peasants of Khadur wanted him 
to interfere in God’s will. Amar Das also came here 
to meet Guru Ahgad. Guru Arjun during one his 
visits in this area put up with one Bhai Hema in his 
hut ( chhapafi in Punjabi) and thereafter Khanpur 
came to be called Khan Chhapri Guru Hargobind 
also visited the place on his way to the Malva 
area. Gurdwara Chhapri Sahib commemorates the 
Gurus’ visit. 

Gn.S. 

KHANPUR* village near Ludhiana, has an 
historical shrine dedicated to Guru Hargobind who 
visited the site in the course of his travels in these 
parts. The Gurdwaras consists of a Manji Sahib, 
the sanctum, and a divan hall. 

M.G.S. 

KHARA, village near Tam Taran has two historical 
gurdwaras dedicated to Guru Arjan ( 1563 - 1606 ), 
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sojourned here while the sarovar&tTsm Taran 
was being dug. _ _ _ 

cU RDWARA MANJI SAHIB located inside the 
village marks the house where Guru Arjan used to 

stay- 

• OWARA DUKHNIVARAN SAHIB, about 200 
- es south of the village, is an octagonal room 
with a brick paved terrace in front of it. 

Gn.S. 

; RAK BHURA, in Jind district of Haryana, was 
visited by Guru Tech Bahadur, who stayed here 
igbt while journeying from Dhamdhan to 
Jind. Gurdwara Matiji Sahib Naumi Patshahi 
commemorates that visit. 

M.G.S. 

gHARAK SINGH, a close associate of Bhai Maharaj 
Sjngh (d. 1856), who was arrested near Sham 
ChaurasI, Hoshiarpur district, along with Bhai 
Maharaj Singh, on the night of 28-29 December 
1849, and banished to Singapore. Kharak Sirigh 
remained loyal to his leader, Maharaj Sirigh, till 
the latter’s death on 5 July 1856. He himself was 
released soon after, but was not permitted to return 
to India. 

M.L.A. 

KHARAK SINGH, BABA (1868-1963), Sikh 
political leader and virtually the first president of 
the Shtromaiji Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, 
was born on 6 June 1868 at Sialkoj, now in 
Pakistan. His father, Rai Bahadur Sardar Hari 
Sirigh, was a wealthy contractor and industrialist. 
Kharak Sirigh, having passed his matriculation 
examination from Mission High School and 
intermediate from Murray College, both at Sialkot, 
joined Government College, Lahore, and was 
among the first batch of students who graduated 
from the Panjab University in 1889. He then joined 
Law College, Allahabad, but could not complete 
his course owing to the death of his father and 
elder brother in quick succession. He returned to 
Sialkot to manage the family property. He started 
his public life in 1912 as chairman of the reception 
committee of the 5th session of the Sikh 
Educational Conference held at Sialkot. However, 
the Jalliarivala Bagh massacre of 1919 which 
brought Kharak Sirigh actively into Sikh politics. 


KHARAK SINGH, MAHARAJA 

In 1920, he became president of the Centra] Sikh 
League, and in 1921, president of the Shiromaiji 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, and the 
president of the Punjab Provincial Congress 
Committee (1922). He successfully led in 1921- 
22 the Key agitation and suffered imprisonment. 
He underwent jail terms on several other occasions 
also. Once when in a jail in Dera he discarded all 
his clothes except his kachhahira or drawers to 
protest against the Government’s order to remove 
turbans of the Sikh prisoners. He continued his 
protest until he was released after his full term 
(twice extended for non-obedience of orders). He 
bad unanimously been elected president in 
absentia of the Gurdwara Central Board (later 
redesignated Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee) and was re-elected to the high office 
after fresh elections in 1930. He was a firm 
protagonist of national unity and opposed both 
the demands of Pakistan and Azad Punjab. After 
1947, he stayed in Delhi in virtual retirement, and 
died there on 6 October 1963. 

M.G.S. 

KHARAK SINGH, MAHARAJA (1801-1840), 
eldest son of Maharaja Raiyit Sirigh, was bom on 
9 February 1801. He was married to Chand Kaur, 
daughter of Jaimal Sirigh Kanhaiya, in 1812. The 
Maharaja brought him up in the family’s martial 
tradition and assigned him to a variety of military 
expeditions. While barely six years old, he was 
given the nominal command of the Sheikhupura 
expedition (1807); was placed in charge of the 
Kanhaiya estates in 1811; and deputed to punish 
the recalcitrant chiefs of Bhimbar and Rajauri 
(1812). He was invested with the command of 
Multan expedition (1818) as well as of Kashmir 
(1819). He was also sent on similar campaigns 
undertaken by Raiyit Sirigh for the conquest of 
Peshawar and against the Mazaris of Shikarpur. 

Frail in constitution, Kharak Sirigh ascended 
the throne in June 1839 on the death of his father. 
From the very first day he had to encounter the 
envy of his powerful and ambitious minister, Dhian 
Sirigh Pogra. The created rift between Kharak 
Sirigh and his son, assassinated in 1839 Chet 
Sirigh, a trusted courti er of Kharak Sirigh an d made 
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the king a virtual prisoner in his hands. Dhian 
Singh put Nau Nihal Singh on the throne and 
subjected Kharak Singh to strict restraint and gave 
him doses of slow poison. Kharak Singh died on 5 
November 1840, a lonely and disgraced man. 

M.L.A. 

KHARAK SINGH, RAJA (1850-1877), son of Raja 
Rapdhir Singh, ascended the gaddi of Kapurthala 
state onl2Mayl870.He suffered from a permanent 
ailment for which reason the administration was 
entrusted to a council, Kharak Singh died in 1877, 

S.S.B, 

KHATKAR, a village near Jind in Haryana, claims 
a historical shrine, Gurdwara Naumi Patshahi in 
memory of Guru Tegh Bahadur, who made a halt 
here on his way from Dhamdhan to Jind. 

M.G.S. 

KHEDA, BHAJ, a Brahman resident of Khem Karan, 
in Amritsar district, was a devout Sikh of the time 
of Guru Amar Das. Kheda was initially a staunch 
worshipper of the goddess Durga and regularly 
went on pilgrimage to Javalamukhi. Once, on his 
way to the temple, he had a change of heart and 
became a disciple of the Guru who appointed him 
head of a manjiox preaching district. His succ essors 
built in his memory a shrine at Khem Karan which 
was destroyed in the Indo-Pakistan war of 1965. 

B.S.D. 

KHEM KARAN, a small border town in Amritsar 
district of the Punjab, has two historical shrines 
dedicated one each to Guru Amar Das and Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. 

GURDWARA THAMM SAHIB, near the Kasur Gate, 
marks the site of a manji or preaching centre 
established by Guru Amar Das through Bhai 
Kheda. 

GURDWARA GURUSAR SAHIB marks the spot, 
where Guru Tegh Bahadur once stayed during his 
visit to the town. 

Gn.S. 

KHEM KARAN, BHAI, son of PairaMall of Pasrur 
in Sialkot district (now in Pakistan), married Bibi 
Rup Kaur, daughter of Guru Har Rai at Kiratpur on 
3 December 1662._The couple after a brief stay at 
Pasrur shifted to Kiratpur. 

M.G.S. 


KHEM KAUR, daughter of Jodh Singh Kalalvap 
and wife of Kharak Singh, eldest son of Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh. She survived her husband and he! j 
anti-British forces in the second Anglo-SikSr war 
for which reason her jagirs were considerably 
reduced, 

. - . S.s.B 

KHEM SINGH BEDI, BABA SIR (1832- 1905)1 

direct descendant of Guru Nanak and one of'the 
founders of the Sirigh Sabha movement, was bur- 
on 21 February 1932 at Kallar, a small town ?-■ 
Rawalpindi district, now in Pakistan. After t 1 , 
death of his father, Atar Singh, in 1839, he and his 
elder brother, Sampuran Sirigh, inherited huge 
jagirs. On the annexation of the Punjab to the 
British dominions in 1849, part of it was resumed 
by the new government. During the uprising of 
1857, Baba Khem Sirigh assisted the British and 
was honoured him with robe of honour and a 
double barrelled rifle and his jagirs were also 
enhanced from time to time. He was appointed a 
magistrate in 1877 and an honorary rnunsif in 
1878. He was made Companion of the Indian 
Empire (C.I.E.) in 1879, was nominated to the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council in 1893, was among 
the first non-official members nominated to the 
Punjab legislature, and was knighted in 1898 
(K.C.I.E.). 

Baba Khem Sirigh was sensitive to the decline 
that had set in Sikh society and to the inroads 
being made by Christian proselytizing. He was 
one of the founders of the Sirigh Sabha movement 
and became president of the Khalsa Diwan formed 
at Amritsar in 1883. However, his sitting on a 
cushioned seat in the presence of the Guru Granth 
Sahib earned severe criticism. Baba Khem Sirigh. 
no doubt, succeeded in securing the 
excommunication of Bhai Gurmukh Sirigh, his 
main opponent, under the seal of the Golden 
Temple, but he failed to retain his position among 
the Sikh masses. 

Besides the propagation of Sikh faith, Baba 
Khem Sirigh’s important contribution lies in the 
spread of education among the Sikh masses, 
especially women. Fifty schools for boys and girls 
were opened in the Punjab through his help. He 
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jWILAKALAN 

- instrumental in the establishment in 1856 of 
' : jpaftment of Public Instruction. He donated 
Amount for setting up a college at Rawalpindi He 
' . as on a tour of the Western Punjab later in the 
i ine of 1905 when he suddenly fell ill and died 
^Montgomery on 10 April 1905. 

Gd.S. 

KIIIALA KALAN, a village near Mansa, is sacred 
Guru Tegh Bahadur. A local Brahman peasant 
, ted on him and served him. The Guru blessed 
i> j , and also gave him a bronze bowl which is still 
, .. r v ed in die family. A well on the other side of 
H village is also on the place suggested by the 
There are now three gurdwaras 
commemorating the Guru’s visit. 

UURDWARA PATSHAHI IX locally called 
Gurdwara Mahantarivala, marking the site where 
the Brahman peasant had waited on the Guru and 
offered him milk. 

UURDWARA BER SAHIB has been recently 
constructed around the her tree under which the 
Guru had sat. 

GURDWARA TIRSAR MITTHA KHUH is near the 
well of sweet water (nrijtha khuh in Punjabi), dug 
by the villagers where the fir, or arrow, shot by 
Guru Tegh Bahadur had fallen. 

M.G.S. 

KHIVA KALAN, in Mansa district of the Punjab, is 
sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur who passed through 
here during one of his journeys across the 
countryside. Gurdwara Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur 
Sahib Patshahi IX commemorates the visit. 

M.G.S. 

KHIVI, MATA (d. 1582), wife of Guru Arigad, was 
the daughter of Bhai Devi Chand of village Sahgar, 
near Khadur Sahib in Amritsar district of the 
Punjab. She was, on 15 November 1519, married 
to Lahipa (later Guru Arigad), then living at 
Khadur. To her were bom two sons, Dasu and Datu, 
and two daughters, Amaro and Anokhi. Mata Khivi 
stayed behind in Khadur, looking after the children 
when Bhai Lahipa stayed with Guru Nanak for 
long ntervals. Later on Mata Khivi took it upon 
herself to look after the pilgrims and supervise 
Guru Ka Larigar. For her constant attention to it, 
the Larigar came to be called after her name. She 


died at Khadur in 1582. 


M.G.S. 

KHIZRABAD, an old village in the interior of 
Ropar district of the Punjab, claims a historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Damdama Sahib, 
commemorating the visit of Guru Gobind Singh 
in 1688 while returning from Paonta to Anandpur. 
An old pipal tree marks the site where the Guru 
had stayed, 

M.G.S. 

KHOSA KOJLA, near Moga, is sacred to Guru 
Hargobind who, during one of his tonrs of the 
Malva region, made a brief halt here. Gurdwara 
Patshahi Chheviri commemorates the Guru’s visit 
here. 


M.G.S. 

KHUDA SINGH, BABA, alias JASVANT SINGH 
(1777-1861), a policeman-turned' saint, son of 
Bhai Nattha Singh, of Syamgaph, near Kurukshetra, 
was bom in August 1777. When only four days 
old, he had a miraculous escape. Jasvant Singh 
was brought up in the true Sikh tradition, and 
administered Khalsa pahul at the age of six. He 
was married to Chand Kaur when 17, and had a 
son bom to him when 25. Jasvant Singh was 
serving as a tbagedar (police sub-inspector) at 
Kurapi in Kamal district, when in an encounter 
with a party of dacoits, he was badly wounded. 
The period of recovery induced a mood of 
introspection. A meeting with Sant Baba Bir Singh 
finally changed his life. He became a disciple. At 
Naurarigabad (district Amritsar), headquarters of 
Baba Bir Singh, Jasvant Sirigh served in the larigar 
with devotion. Accompanied by a pious Sikh, 
Tahal Sirigh, he toumed the northwest region up 
to Jalalabad and Kabul to preach the Sikh tenets. 
It was in the Afghan capital that he acquired the 
name Khuda Sirigh. In 1834, he settled in Multan 
where he stayed for eight years. Diwan Sawap 
Mall, governor of Multan, used to attend his 
sermons, After the annexation of the Punjab in 
1849, he was confined at Wazirabad and later at 
Gujrariwala by the British. He was arrested a 
second time on the suspicion of being in possession 
of arms. He was tried and sentenced to three years 
in jail. He spent the last twelve years of his life in 
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Lahore near Gurdwara Janam Asthan. The place 
where he stayed came to be known as Dharamsala 
of Baba Khuda Singh. He died in Lahore in 
September 1861. 

S.S.B. 

KHULASA T UT- TWAR IKH. a chronicle in Persian 
by Munshi Sujan Rai Bhaqdari of Bafala, 
completed in the 40th year of Aurangzib’s reign 
(AD 1695-96), edited by Zafar Hasan and 
published at Delhi _in 1918. Sujan Rai was a 
professional munshi and had served as such under 
various Mughal provincial governors. For its style 
and tone of sobriety in dealing with historical 
events, the Khulasat ut-Twarlkh got instantly 
popular and became a model for future writers. 

The Khulasat ut-Twankh covers the period 
from the early Hindu kings of Delhi to the war of 
succession among the sons of Emperor Shah Jahati, 
cursorily dealing with the reign of Aurarigzib also. 
Broadly, the work is divided into three parts: the 
geographical description of Hindustan, the Hindu 
kings of Delhi, and the Muslim kings of Delhi. In 
the part dealing with the divisions of the Mughal 
empire, while refering to Guru Nanak’s place on 
the bank of the River Ravi, he inserts a whole 
section on the lives of Sikh Gurus. Though the 
account is not free from errors, yet its overall 
accuracy is really striking. He gives the impression 
of care and diligence in the collection of his 
information. Of special significance is his 
impression of the Sikhs of his day. He observes : 
“Polite in conversation, they lead austere lives. 
They have purified their hearts of worldly 
affections and attachment, and have thus cast away 
the dark veil of temptations.” A Punjabi translation 
of the work was published by Punjabi University, 
Patiala, in 1972. 

J.S.G. 

KHURANA, village near Sarigrur in the Punjab, is 
sacred to Guru Hargobind, who passed through it 
while travelling across the Malva region in 1616. 
Gurdwara Patshahi Chhemi marks the spot where 
the Guru alighted, 

M.G.S. 

KHURSHID KHALSA (khurshid lit. the sun or 
rays of the sun) is a book in Urdu pertaining to the 


history of the Sikhs from the time of Guru Nar-'-v 
The book published in 1885 caused a considerable 
amount of controversy in contemporary Sikhi) 
Written by Bava Nihal Singh, an employee < 
Faridkot State, the book contained passages 
favourable to Maharaja Duleep Singh. The Khalsa 
Diwan Lahore objected, disowned the publication 
to be subversive of Sikh tenets and threw the entire 
responsibility on the author and the publisher 

S.S.B. 

KHUSRAU PRINCE (1587-1622), the eldest son 
of Prince Salim (later Emperor Jahangir) from Man 
Bai (later Shah Begam), daughter of Raja Bhagvan 
Das of Amber, was bom at Lahore on 6 August 
1587. His grandfather, Emperor Akbar, had him 
brought up in the liberal tradition. Consequently 
Khusrau developed an eclectic interest in religion. 
His amiable disposition won him the favour of his 
grandfather and the goodwill of the libera] party 
at the court. Relations between Salim and Khusrau 
got strained as Salim took him as rival for 
succession to the throne. When Salim became king, 
Khusrau was placed under strict surveillance at 
Agra from where the latter escaped on 6 April 1606 
and hurried towards the Punjab with only a few 
horsemen. The fugitive prince met Guru Arjan, 
probably at Tam Taran. It is said that the Guru 
extended to him hospitality of Guru Ka Laiigar. 
Spending the night there, he resumed his journey. 
The Guru’s detractors exploited this incident and 
incited the emperor against the Guru. Khusrau 
himself was captured on 27 April 1606 at Shahpur 
ferry on the River Chenab. He done to death on 29 
Janurary 1622. 

K.A.N. 

KHUSHAL CHAND, RAJA, or Khushal Rai (d. 
1752), an official under the Mughal emperor 
Muhammad Shah (1719-48) and a writer andpoet 
of some merit, described himself as a follower of 
Guru Nanak. Khushal Chand’s Tarikh-i- 
Muhammadshahi 1748, in Persian prose, contains 
among other things a detailed account of the 
massacre at Delhi of Banda Singh Bahadur and of 
the Sikhs captured with him. Besides, Khushal 
Chand composed many songs and hymns in Hindi, 
Punjabi and Rekhta, a manuscript of which is 
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JEHUS HAL SINGH (d. 1795), son of Dan Singh, 
younger brother of Nawab Kapur Singh, 
•u'eceeded the Nawab to the leadership of the 
g-gkpnna misl He added to his estate a number 
oj - p| ac e 5 including parganahs, of JBahrampur, 
NOrpur, Jalandhar, Haibatpur and Patti At the time 
the conquest of Sirhind by Sikhs in January 
1 764, he acquired Bharatgarh, Machhali, Ghanauli, 
Manauli and several other villages as his share of 
ihe booty. He, along with other Sikh sardars, kept 
making guerilla attacks upon the invading Afghan 
,, )f des of Ahmad Shah whenever he could. 
Khushal Singh and Raja Amar Singh of Patiala 
seized from the Nawab ofRaikot 23 villages around 
Chhat and Banur which remained under their joint 
control for several years. Khushal Singh built a 
bazar at Amritsar called KaJra Sirighpuriah, now 
known as Bazar Kaseriari. Khushal Singh died in 


KIKKAR SINGH, PAHILVAN 

age, he arrived in Lahore in search of employment, 
and joined the Sikh army as a trooper in 1807. In 
1812, he embraced Sikhism and was, after 
initiation, called Khushal Singh. He soon attracted 
the attention of Maharaja Ranjit Singh and was 
appointed his personal attendant. From this 
humble start, he rose to the position of chamberlain. 
As chamberlain, he was master of royal ceremonies 
and superintendent of both the royal palace and 
the Darbar. None could have access to the 
sovereign or enter the palace without his prior 
permission. He also served in various military 
expeditions-Kashmir (1814), Multan (1816), 
reduction of south western Punjab (1820), 
Mankera, Leiah and Perajat (1820), Peshawar 
(1823) and Karigpa (1828). He enjoyed the esteem 
of Kahvar Nau Nibal Singh, but his influence 
declined after the accession of Maharaja Sher 
Singh, though he generally kept aloof from courtly 
intrigue. He died on 18 June 1844. 

J.S.K. 


1795. 


S.S.B. 

KHUSHAL SINGH, BHAl (1889-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom on 17 March 
1889, the son of Bhai Buddh Singh. He learnt to 
read Gurmukhi in the village gurdwari and 
received the rites of Khalsa initiation. He Was one 
of the Akali volunteers from his village who laid 
down their lives on 20 February 1921 in an effort 
to free Gurdwara Janam Asthap. 

G.S.G. 

KHUSHAL SINGH, BHAl (1862-1945), holy man 
with mastery of Sikh music, was the son of Bhai 
Gurmukh Sirigh, of Daudhar, near Moga. Blind 
from birth, Khushal Singh received instruction in 
gurbaoi and kirlan from Bhai Vir Singh, of Daudhar. 
Khushal Singh made swift progress and acquired 
uncanny proficiency in the art. A good vocalist, 
he not only sang the traditional classical measures, 
hut also made his own innovations and earned 
much applause. Bhai Khushal Singh died in 1945. 

B. J.S. 

KHUSHAL SINGH, JAMADAR(1790-1844), bom 
’ hushal Ram, was son of Hargobind, of Ikri in 
Meerut district of Uttar Pradesh. At a very young 


KIDARA, BHAI, of Maddar, now in Sheikhupura 
district of Pakistan, was a devout Sikh of the time 
of Guru Arjan. According to local tradition, with 
the Guru’s blessing he was cured of scrofula which 
did not respond to any medication earlier. The 
Guru’s shoes and the stick which he had gifted to 
Bhai Kidara were preserved in the village till 
partition of the country in 1947. 

T.S. 

KIKKAR SINGH, PAHILVAN (1857-1914), wrestler 
of legendary fame, was bom on 13 January 1857 
to Javala Singh Sandhu in Ghapieke, in Lahore 
district (now in Pakistan). Young Kjkkar Singh 
began his apprenticeship first in his mother’s native 
village, Nurpur, under Ghulam. the potter, then 
under Vasava Sirigh of his own village and then 
under the tutelage of Buta Pahilvan, Rustam-i- 
Hind of Lahore. Soon Kikkar Sirigh came to be 
counted as the leading Indian wrestler and one 
among the best ip the world. He enjoyed the 
patronage of the rulers of several princely states. 
He was over seven feet tall and many legends 
became current of his Herculean strength. Kikkar 
Sirigh fought and won many bouts during his 
lifetime, but lost the last contest of his life which 
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he fought in 1911 at the age of 54 with a relatively 
much younger Kallu of Amritsar. Kikkar Singh died 
on 18 February 1914 at his native village. 

Sw.S. 

KILA RAIPUR, in Ludhiana district, claims a 
historical shrine called Gurdwara Damdama Sahib 
Patshahi Chhevlh. Guru Hargobind is said to have 
halted here awhile during his journey from Dehlori 
to Gujjarval in 1631. 

M.G.S. 

KIRATPUR SAHIB, in Ropar district of the Punjab, 
was founded by Baba Gurditta under instructions 
from his father, Guru Hargobind, The foundation 
was laid by Baba Sri Chand, on 1 May 1626 on a 
tract of land acquired from Raja Tara Chand of 
Kahlur. Guru Hargobind settled in Kiratpur after 
the battles of Kartarpur and Phagwara in 1635. It 
remained the seat of the Sikh Gurus until Guru 
Tegh Bahadur founded in 1665 the new village of 
Chakk Nanaki (present Anandpur Sahib). The town 
has a number of shrines of historical importance. 
GURDWARA CHARAN KAVAL PATSHAHI PAHILI 
marks the site where Guru Nanak stayed when he 
visited this part of the country. Here he held 
discourse with a Muslim divine, Pir Buddhap 
Shah. The Pir’s mazar is 1 ocated on a nearby hilltop, 
GURDWARA SHISH MAHAL is one of a complex 
of six shrines, Shish Mahal, standing in the midst 
of this complex, was the house in which Guru 
Hargobind had shifted in 1635 and where Guru 
Har Rai and Guru Har Krishan were bom. 
GURDWARA TAKHT KOT SAHIB, Like the Akal 
Takht at Amritsar, this was the seat at Kiratpur where 
Guru Hargobind held his court. Important functions 
such as the anointing ceremony for Guru Har Rai 
(8 March 1644) and for Guru Har Krishan (7 
October 1661) were performed here. 

GURDWARA SRI HARIMANDIR SAHIB PATSHAI 
CHHEV1N marks the site used by Guru Hargobind 
for meditation. 

GURDWARA DAMDAMA SAHIB is a single room, 
which marks the site for daily gatherings in the 
time of Guru Har Rai. 

GURU KA KHUH is an old narrow well close to 
Gurdwara Shish Mahal. 


kirpal chand 

GURDWARA CHUBACHCHA SAHIB, marks the 
site where animals for riding by the Guru . 
kept. Guru Har Rai himself came here at times to 
feed the horses with his own hands. 

GURDWARA MANJl SAHIB marks the resident 
of Guru Har Rai’s daughter, Bibi Rup Kaur 
her descendants. It was here that Guru Tegh 
Bahadur came from Bakala to condole with 
the death of her brother, Guru Har Krishan. 
GURDWARA BIBANGARH SAHIB marks the site 
where Guru Gobind Singh received from Bhai Jajt-j 
on 16 November 1675 the severed head of 
Tegh Bahadur. Here it was placed on a biban and 
taken to Anandpur for cremation. 

BAOLI SAHIB or GURU KIBAOLI is a large square 
shaped well covered with a domed pavilion, with 
steep steps descending down to water level. The 
well was got sunk by Baba Gurditta when Khaih 
was founded. 

GURDWARA DEHRA BABA GURDITTA JI mark* 
the spot where Baba Gurditta, laid down his life. 
GURDWARA TIR SAHIB, sacred to Gurfl 
Hargobind, is on a hillock on the right of Gurdwara 
f)ehra Baba Gurdittaji 

GURDWARA PATALPURI SAHIB, on the left bank 
of the River Sutlej, marks the site where Guru 
Hargobind passed away and where his body was 
cremated. Guru Har Rai was also cremated here. 
Although Guru Har Krishan died in Delhi, his 
ashes were brought here for immersion in the Sutlej. 
It has now become customary for Sikhs to immerse 
the ashes of their dead in the River Sutlej at this 
point. Separate shrines for the three Gurus were 
constructed. There were also several monument, 
in honour of the Gurus’ relations and descendants. 
SANT NIVAS UDASI ASHRAM commemorates 
Baba Sri Chand’s visit here on 7 July 1628. Here 
he is said to have given a cap and cord, emblems 
of the headship of the sect, to Baba Gurditta. 

■ M.G.S 

KIRPAL CHAND, son of Bhai Lai Chand 
Subhikkhi and maternal uncle of Guru Gobinc 
Singh. He began bis career as a soldier in Guru Har 
Rai’s army and maintained close contact with . 
Bahadur during his long years of seclusion a: 
Bakala. He was one of those who protected tin 
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Kjurfi’s P erson a 8 amst armed attack by Shihari. He 
«ygd Guru Gobind Sitigh as treasurer and camp 
' n j zer . While Guru Tegh Bahadur went farther 
into Bengal and Assam, Kirpal Chand remained at 
Patna to look after the family, and later, on the way 
.... j t _ he escorted his newly bom son and the ladies 
from Patna to. Anandpur. After Guru Tegh 
Bahadur’s martyrdom he practically occupied for 
several years the position of the guardian of the 
young Guru and managed the affairs of the Guru’s 
household. He fought in the battle of Bhangapi. 
The date of his death is not known. 

M.G.s. 

KIRPAL CHAND KATOCH (d. 1696), son of Raja 
Udai Ram Chand (1687-90) and the younger 
brother of Raja Bbim Chand (1690-97) of Karigra, 
was ambitious and adept in diplomacy. He is said 
to have incited Raja Bhim Chand of Kahlur to 
, jck up a quarrel with Guru Gobind Singh and 
expel him from his territory. He joined hands with 
the hill chiefs and fought against Guru Gobind 
Sitigh in the battle of Bhangapi (AD 1688). In the 
battle of Nadaup (20 March 1691), he fought on 
the side of the Mughal commander, Alif Khan, and 
in the battle of Guler (20 February 1696) on the 
side of Husain Khan when he got killed in action. 

K.S.T. 

KIRPAL DAS, MAH ANT, an Udasi prelate, was 
putting up with Guru Gobind Singh at Paopta Sahib 
at the time of the commencement of the battle of 
Bhaiigapi He took part in the action, struck his 
heavy mace with such force on the Pa,than Chief, 
Hayat Khan as his skull was crushed. The scene is 
described by Guru Gobind Singh in the Bachitra 
Natak in an eloquent simile. Mahant Kirpal Das 
was later keeper of the Udasi (/era at Hehar in 
Ludhiapa district. 

S.S.B. 

KIRPAL SINGH (d. 1830) came from the 
neighbourhood of Bathipda in 1770 and received 
the village of Shamgafh from Sahib Singh, the 
Sardar of Ladva, who had married his sister. He 
joined Sahib Singh in most of his expeditions. 
Kirpal Singh died in 1830. 

S.S.B. 


KIRPAL SINGH, SINGH SAHIB GIANl 

KIRPAL SINGH, ARTIST (1923-1990), the creator 
of Sikh history in colour, was bom the son of 
Bhagat Singh of Vara Chain Singhvalain Firozpur 
district of the Punjab on 10 December 1923. He 
inherited interest in art from his father who was 
adept in woodwork engraving, and his practical 
training started with drawing rough sketches in 
his school notebooks. He gave up his school studies 
owing to lack of means. He took up a smalltime 
appointment in the military accounts department 
(1942 to 1947) and thereafter settled at Jalandhar 
as an artist, then shifting to Delhi (1952) and then 
Indri, near Karnal. The first exhibition of his 
paintings was held in Dyal Singh College, Kamal, 
on 26 June 1955. In 1956 the Shiromapi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar, employed him 
to produce exhibits for its Central Sikh Museum. 
He resigned this job in 1962 and went again to 
Delhi to return to Cbapdigarh after a few years. 
This turned out to be the most creative period of 
his career. Kirpal Singh died in an accident on 26 
April 1990. 

Kirpal Singh painted hundreds of pictures, 
portaits and landscapes, but his particular interest 
and specialization was in capturing on the canvas 
episodes from Sikh history including realistic 
portrayal of battle scenes. 

_ M.G.S. 

KIRPAL SINGH, SINGH SAHIB GIANl (1918- 
1993), theologian and writer, was bom on 10 June 
1918, the son of Bhai Mall Singh of Vairoke in 
Moga district. He passed his middle school 
examination in 1932. For religious instruction, he 
studied Sikh scripture, philosophy, theology and 
history at Bhipder Kalari seminary under Sant 
Gurbachan Singh Khalsa Bhipdranvale. In 1944 
he set up a group of his own to preach Sikh religious 
tenet. He became general secretary of the district_ 
Akali Jatha of Firozpur (1954-56) and was granthi 
(1958) and head granthi (1973-83) in the 
Harimandar Sahib at Amritsar. He was nominated 
to the religious tribunal which tried and punished 
Master Tara Singh and Sant Fateh Singh in 1962 
for a disciplinary lapse. During 1963-65 he served 
as azimg jathedaroi Sri Akal Takht and took over 
as jathedar of Sri Akal Takht again and occupied 
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that office til] 1986. Giani Kirpal Singh, well versed 
in Sikh lore, was a writer and researcher of repute. 
He prepared Sam Arth Kosh (a dictionary of 
Punjabi synonyms) and a 6-volume commentary 
on Giani Gian Singh’s Panth Prakasb. He died 
suddently at his residence in Amritsar on 26 July 
1993. 

M.G.S, 

KIRPAN MORCHA, campaign started by the Sikhs 
to assert their right to keep and cany kirpan, i.e. 
sword, religiously obligatory for them, which was 
denied to them under the Indian Arms Act (XI) of 
1878. Early in the 20th century various Sikh 
religious bodies, particularly the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan, made representations to the government 
demanding freedom to keep kirpan on their person. 
At the time of World War I, the government relaxed 
the enforcement of the provision, but the terms of 
these notifications were vague; the size and shape 
of the kirpan having remained undefined, 
prosecution of Sikhs for wearing, carrying and 
manufacturing the kirpan continued. 

During the Gurdwara Reform movement (1920- 
25) the issue became a major political issue. The 
Akali Dal’s kirpan agitation remained in full swing 
during the years 1921-22 when black turbans and 
kirpans became the symbols of the Sikh defiance. 
Any Sikh carrying a kirpan could be arrested 
without warrant. As an act of defiance, the Akalis 
began carrying full-sized kirpans. Thousands of 
Sikhs were sent to jail. In 1922, the Punjab Governor 
opened negotiations with the Shiromapi 
Committee and a compromise was arrived soon 
and the Sikhs allowed to wear kirpan as a religious 
symbol. 

Rj.S. 

KIRPA RAM, DIWAN (d. 1843), civil administrator, 
soldier and statesman in Sikh times, was the 
youngest son of Diwan Moti Ram. In 1819, Kirpa 
Ram was sent by Maharaja Ran jit Singh to Hazara 
to settle that turbulent country. The same year he 
was transferred to the Jalandhar Doab as governor. 
In 1823, Kirpa Ram took part in the battle of 
Naushehra and took charge of Kashmir in 1827. 
In 1830, owing to Raja Dhian Singh’s 
machinations, he was recalled to Lahore on charges 


k'Wah 

of corruption and imprisoned. Thus humiliated 
Kirpa Ram secretly slipped and repaired to B ans ’! 
to join his father. He never returned to Lahore and 
died at Haridvar on 11 November 1843. 

KIRPA RAM, PANDIT or Kripa Ram (d.1705)’ 
was the son of Bhai Aju Ram, of Matan, in Kashmir 
Aru Ram had met Guru Har Rai and sought his 
blessing at the time of the latter’s visit to Kashmir 
in 1660, In May 167_5, Kirpa Ram led to Anandpur 
a group of Kashmiri Pandits driven to dire straits 
by State persecution. According to som 
chronicles, he helped Guru Gobind Singh in his 
Sanskrit studies. In 1699, he received Khalsa pabul 
and fell a martyr in the battle of Chamkaur on 7 
December 1705, 

A.C.B. 

KlRTAN(from Skt. kirti i.e. to praise, celebrate or 
glorify), a commonly accepted mode of rendering 
devotion to God by singing His praises, is a 
necessary part of Sikh worship. In Sikhism it is 
valued as the highest form of expression of 
adoration and counts as the most efficacious means 
oflinking the soul to the Divine Essence. Kirtan 
in the Indian tradition can be traced back to the 
Vedic times and was popularized in medieval India 
by Vaisnava bhaktas and Sufi saints. The Sikh 
Gurus recommended nam-simran and kirtan as a 
form of worship. Guru Nanak, in one of his verses, 
says that music is a jewal bom of the (supernatural) 
fairy family; from it rises the essence of nectar” 
(GG, 351). They who follow the Guru’s instruction 
are saved. Music and melody excel as they by the 
holy Word lead to concentration and serenity but 
in Sikh kirtan, music, though an essential element, 
is subordinate to the holy Word. 

Contents of the Guru Granth Sahib, 
compositions of Guru Gobind Singh, ra/sofBhai 
Gurdas and works of Bhai Nand Lai can alone be 
sung as kirtan or sabda-kirtan. Guru Nanak kept 
with him as a constant companion a Muslim 
musician, Mardana, who played the rabab as the 
Guru rendered the hymns composed by himself. 
Guru Arjan, who compiled the Guru Granth Sahib, 
was an accomplished musicologist, who is said to 
have designed a new string instrument, saranda, 
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■•,ruse by performers of kirtan. The Gurus employed 
ssional rababis (rebeck players) and ragis 
P usicians) to perform kirtan in their presence. It 
;. t j )e ^/ensemble which now performs kirtan in 
ftmrdwiras and other congregations. Gurdwara 
■-- '•sic begins in the early hours of the morning. In 
ihe Harimandar at Amritsar, kirtan starts very early_ 
j n the morning and is continued by a relay of ragi 
: ? or choirs till late in the evening. At other 

"places, it may be intermittent or limited to morning 
n( j veiling hours. Traditionally, there are four 
chaukls or services of kirtan. Asa Ki Var at early 
ing, Charan Kamal or Bilaval chauki in the 
forenoon 4 hours after sunrise, Sodar chauki at 
sunset, and Kalyaij chauki in the evening about 
an hour and a half after sunset. A ragi jaths 
commonly comprises three members, a lead singer 
now a days usually playing the harmonium, a 
companion also at harmonium, and a tabla player. 
The more elaborate ensembles may have one or 
more additional singers playing traditional string 
instruments such as taus, tanpura or saranda. The 
ragis sit on the ground on a platform lower than, 
and usually to the left of where the Holy Book is 
seated. Only permissible texts are rendered, with 
no extra words or syllables added. Every hymn is 
sung, as far as possible, in its correct raga and 
performed in appropriate /a/(tempo), .vur(melody), 
/ah (tune) and /a/(rhythm). The kirtan commences 
with an alap (long-drawn vocal tune) setting the 
pattern and tone of the music. The tempo is slow 
and words are pronounced in a mood of reverence 
and devotion. The refrain is presented in the first 
place by the lead singer and is repeated in chorus 
by the other ragis. Then the harmoniums and/or 
string instruments repeat the tune to be followed 
by a vocal recitation. Raga phrases may be 
presented in their entirety or divided to suit the 
text and the tune. In either case, the phrase will 
end with a chorus. Interludes in the development 
section, i.e. melodic material from both sthai 
(refrain) and antara (crescendo), may occasionally 
be done by tabla alone or sung with a vowel sound 
to the same melody instead of a repetition by a 
reed or string instrument. Explanatory or 


KIRTi KISAN SABHA 

amplificatory passages, again out of permissible 
texts alone, may be inserted in the main 
composition and presented in a related raga or in a 
recitative musical style, However, in no case must 
the holy text be garbled, not even for musical 
effect. Every single word must be accurately 
pronounced. Hymns should be sung with 
affirmation in a full voice. Musical ornaments 
should be limited to those essential to the correct 
performance of a raga. Hand gestures, clapping 
and dancing are prohibited. Lately, kirtan darbars, 
continuous sessions, in which several choir groups 
take turns.at singing Sikh hymns, akb&n4 
(uninterrupted) kirtan or raiii sabai (night-long) 
kirtan have come into vogue. 

G.S.T. 

KlRTlA, BHAl, later Kirat Singh (d. 1705), son of 
Bhai Gurdas, a Sikh who had served Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, joined the retinue of Guru Gobind Singh 
as a young man. He fell a martyr in the battle of 
Chamkaur (7 December 1705). 

P.S.P. 

KIRTI KISAN SABHA, a Sabha, i.e. society or 
party, of the kirtis (workers) and kisans (peasants), 
fostered and, to some extent, funded by the Ghadr 
Party, was established on 12 April 1928 with a 
view to organizing small agriculturists and 
industrial workers and other low paid urban labour, 
for revolutionary activity. The Sabha owed its 
origin to the Kirti movement started by Bhai 
Santokb Singh (d. 1927), a Ghadr leader, who had 
spent two years in Moscow “studying Soviet 
methods of village propaganda.” The Kirti, a 
monthly publishing from Amritsar from February 
1926, was the monthpiece of the Sabha. It was 
soon followed by Mazdur Kisan, a weekly, to 
further its views. The Sabha organized the first 
Kirti Kisan conference on 28-30 September 1928 
at Ly allpur. Among the 12 resolutions adopted was 
one declaring complete independence for the 
country as the goal. Every issue of the paper was 
proscribed and prosecution launched against its 
dummy editors and the press at which it was 
printed. The Kirti Kisan Sabha was declared 
unlawful in 1934. 

S.S.J. 
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KISANA, BHAI, of Muzarig near Lahore, became 
a disciple in the time of Guru Arjan, when the 
Guru appointed Bhai Bhanu to preach in Muzarig. 
Bhai Kisana and Se.th Marigina were the first who, 
along with their families, accepted the Sikh 
teaching, Bhai Kisana joined the voluntary 
digging of the sacred pool at Amritsar. 

T.S. 

KISHAN CHAND, RA1 (d. 1873), news-writer and 
vakil ox agent of the Sikh court at Ludhiana, was 
son of Bakhshi Anand Singh. Well versed in 
diplomacy, he accompanied Colonel Claude Wade 
on a political mission to Peshawar in 1839. In 1840, 
Karivar Nau Nihal Singh conferred on him the 
title ofRai. After the death of Maharaja Sher Singh, 
he began exercising civil and criminal powers over 
the Lahore territories. As hostilities broke out 
between the British and the Sikhs in 1845, Kishan 
Chand left Ludhiana and crossed the Sutlej into 
the Punjab. He was one of the signatories to the 
treaty of Bharoval on behalf of the minor Maharaja 
Duleep Singh and for some time attended on the 
British Resident at Lahore. Kishan Chand died in 
1873. 

G.S.Ch, 

KISHAN KANVAR, DlWAN, son of Diwan Hakim 
Rai, served the Lahore Darbar in various capaci ties. 
Prince Nau Nihal Singh bestowed upon him the 
title of diwan and several other favours. Kishan 
Kanvar was appointed administrator of Rawalpindi 
in 1841, and thatofBatala, DinanagarandKalanaur 
in 1848. He fought against the British with his 
father in the second Anglo-Sikh war. 

G.S.N. 

KISHAN KAUR, MAl (1860-1952), known for her 
fearless role in the Jaito agitation, was the daughter 
of Suba Singh of Lohgarh in Ludhiana district of 
the Punjab. The family, goldsmith by profession, 
later migrated to Daudhar in Moga district. Her 
husband, Hamam Singh, was a dafadarox sergeant 
in cavalry who later resigned from the army and 
migrated to Burma, where he died at the young 
age of 33. Three children, two sons and a daughter, 
were born to Kishan Kaur but all of them 
predeceased their father. Kishan Kaur, now a 
childless widow, came back to live at Kaorike. She 


took the Khalsa pahul in 1907 and decided 
devote the rest of her life to the service of the Guru 
She took a leading part, in 1912, in the construction 
of historical Gurdwara Gurusar, near her villj 
She also took active part in the Jaito agitation 
The intelligence provided by her and Tej Kaur 
about government’s plans and preparations helped 
first jatha going to Jaito to evade the police and 
reach Jaito by changing its route. She attended ti¬ 
the injured when the jatha was fired at on reaching 
near Jaito, She continued to serve Gurdwani 
Gurusar at Kaorike till her last day. She died there 
on 10 August 1952. 

G.s.g. 

KISHAN SINGH (d. 1846), the second son of 
Jamadar Khushal Sirigh, an influential courtier in 
Sikh times. Chronicles of the Lahore district do 
not contain any mention of Kishan Singh until 
after the death of his father in 1844. As Hira Singh 
Pogra rose to power in 1843, the tribulations of 
the family began, Kishan Sirigh was offered 
stringent terms of succession to his father’s estates. 
His jagirs were greatly reduced, was made to pay a 
heavy nazrana to the State and was placed under 
restraint at Amritsar. He got liberty only after the 
death of Hira Sirigh. Kishan Sirigh died in the 
battle of Sabhraori in 1846. 

J.S.K. 

KISHAN SINGH, BHAl (d. 1921), son of Bhai 
Sundar Sirigh of Rattoke village in Amritsar 
district, later migrating to Burj, district Lyallpur, 
was a granthi (custodian) of Gurdwara Mazhabi 
Sirighari in his village. He was only about 20 years 
old when he joined Bhai Lachhman Sirigh’s jatha 
and attained martyrdom inside the compound of 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan, Nankaija Sahib, on 20 
February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

KISHAN SINGH GARGAJJ (1886-1926), founder 
of the Babar Akali movement, was the only son of 
Fateh Sirigh of Bapirig, in Jalandhar district in the 
Punjab. He began his career by joining the army in 
1906, but while in the army, he was much affected 
by Rikabgarij, Komagata Maru and Jalliarivala 
Bagh incidents. His criticism of the government 
led to his court-martial and 28-day rigorous 
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KOMAGATA MARU 


: prisonment He resigned from the army in 1921 
(i the gurdwara reform movement. At the 
/, ,,f the Sikh Educational Conference at 
['[oshiatpur (3 921), he and Master Mota Singh held 
® secr et meeting and resolved to avenge Nankapa 
. ^A killings. An abortive attempt was made on 
Bowering, the British superintendent of police 
Lahore but the men involved were arrested on 
rj May 1921, Kishan Singh and Master Mota 
Sirigh went underground. Kishan Singh continued 
making violent speeches whenever he had the 
met:. On account of his fiery speeches, he came 
,t> be known as Kishan Singh Gargajj (the 
Thunderer). Towards the close of 1921, he formed 
-i secret group known as Chakravarti Jatha which 
favoured armed rebellion against the British. In 
October 1922, the Jatha joined with the band of 
Karam Sirigh ofDaulatpur to form the Babar Akali 
Jatha. Kishan Singh was elected president of the 
Jatha. The Babar Akali Doaba was the Jatha’s 
official organ to which Kishan Singh frequently 
contributed articles and poems. To obtain arms 
and ammunition, Kishan Sirigh established 
contact with two Sikh army soldiers-Amar Sirigh 
and Ude Sirigh. The Punjab Government came 
down upon the Babar Akalis with a heavy hand. 
On 26 February 1923, Kishan Sirigh was seized at 
Paijdori Mahal through the treachery of Kabul 
Sirigh, a resident of his own village. He was tried 
in the Babar Akali conspiracy case and was hanged 
on 27 February 1926, 


K.M. 

KOH-I-NUR (“Mountain of Light”), the peerless 
diamond which today takes the pride of place 
among the British crown jewels, once belonged to 
Maharaja Duleep Sirigh, the last Sikh sovereign 
of the Punjab. Duleep Sirigh was made to surrender 
it to the British after the annexation of the Punjab 
in 1849. The stone, which weighed 1861/2 carat, 
was exhibited in London in 1851. In 1852, it was 
entrusted fo*. recutting to a London firm of 
jewellers and was set in the crown of the Queen 
Consort in 1937 at the time of the coronation of 
George VI. In its present form, it weighs only 106 
1/16 carats, but still remains the most brillant and 
invaluable among gems in the crown. 


The history of the stone’s discovery and 
original ownership is shrouded in obscurity. The 
first anthentic reference to it is found in Babar’s 
memoirs, the Tvzak, wherein it is said to belong to 
‘Ala-ud-Din’ (1296-1316) who acquired it from 
the Raja of Malva in 1304. An Italian traveller 
claims to have seen it in the treasury of Aurarigzib. 
In 1739, Nadir Shah got it from Emperor, 
Muhammad Shah of Delhi through stratagam. He 
called it Koh-i-Nur, the Mountain of Light. The 
stone has since been known by this name. Nadir 
was murdered in 1747 and his grandson surrenderd 
it to Ahmad Shah Durrani It passed by descent to 
Ahmad Shah’s grandson Shah Zaman. It was with 
his brother, Shah Shuja’,when became a prisoner 
in Kashmir (1812). Raqjit Sirigh got it from his 
wife, WafaBegam, for saving his life. Raiyit Sirigh 
used to wear it on his left arm on State occasions. It 
descended to his youngest son Duleep Sirigh who 
was made to surrender it to the British. 

s.s.B. 

KOLAYAT, popularly pronounced Kulait, a town 
52 km southwest of Bikaner, is famous for a temple 
dedicated to Kapila Muni, though Guru Nanak 
and Guru Gobind Sirigh also visited here. It was 
also here that Bhai Daya Sirigh and Bbai Dharam 
Sirigh rejoined the Guru after delivering to 
Aurarigzib the Zafamamah. However, no Sikh 
shrine existed here until 1968 when some Sikh 
residents of the area constructed a gurdwara, 

M.G.S. 

KOMAGATA MARU, a Japanese steamer, renamed 
Guru Nanak Jahaz, launched from Hong Kong by 
Baba Gurdit Sirigh (1860-1954) to take a batch of 
Indian emigrants to Canada. This was done to 
circumvent the new Canadian Immigration 
Ordinances which, aiming to stop the influx of 
Indians, prohibited entry into Canada of all 
immigrants from Asia except by a “continuous 
journey on through tickets from the country of 
their birth or citizenship.” The plight of passengers 
in Hong Kong seeking passage to Canada captured 
the attention of Gurdit Sirigh who, making 
Singapore his headquarters, decided to test the 
Canadian restrictions. He formed the Guru Nanak 
Navigation Company and chartered a Japanese 
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ship, the Komagata Mam, with a view to making a 
test voyage to Vancouver and, from then on running 
a regular service between the two ports. Gurdit 
Singh was arrested but released soon. The ship 
sailed from Hong Kong on 4 April 1914, reaching 
Vancouver on 23 May 1914 with 376 Indians 
aboard. When the ship arrived in Canadian waters, 
it was cordoned off and only 22 men who could 
prove their Canadian domicile were allowed to 
land. No effort proved to be of any avail, and after 
having been stalled in the sea for two months, the 
Komagata Maru slipped out into the pacific. 

The travails of the Komagata Mam were not 
yet ended. None of her passengers was allowed to 
land at Hong Kong or Singapore, where several 
had their homes. Sikhs became rebels in the eyes 
of the government and when the'ship docked at 
Budge Budge, near Calcutta, on 29 September 
1914, it was searched by police, but no arms were 
found. The passengers were ordered to board a train 
which was to take them to the Punjab. The Sikh 
passengers refused to obey government orders and 
forming themselves into a procession with the 
Guru Granth Sahib at the head of it, wended their 
way towards the city of Calcutta. In the ensuing 
high-handedness, by the police, nineteen of the 
Sikhs were killed and a score of others wounded. 
Gurdit Singh and 28 of his companions, escaped. 
The rest were rounded up and sent to the Punjab, 
where over 200 of them were interned under the 
Ingress Ordinance. 

E.C.B 

KOT BHAl, in Faridko.t district of the Punjab, is 
named after Bhai Bhagatu, a devout Sikh who 
served the Fifth, Sixth and the Seventh Gurus. 
Guru Gobind Sirigh also visited the village in 
1706. There are two gurdwaras commemorating 
the Guru’s visit. 

M.G.S. 

KOT DHARMU, village near Mansa, in the Punjab, 
has a historical shrine, Gurdwara Sulisar Sahib 
Patshahi Nauviri, commemorating the visit of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. According to the SakbiPothi Guru 
Tegh Bahadur stopped here near a pool on his way 
back from Talvaijdi Sabo. It also relates the story 
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KOTLANIHANGgjj^ 
how one of the thieves who tried to break into th* 
Guru’s camp died here running against » - 
splintered branch of jaijdtree (Prosopis spj c ig e ^ 

M.q.s 

KOTHA GURU, a village in the Bathii)da district 
o f the Punjab, which was acquired from the Mughal 
emperor Jahangir by Baba Pritht Chand, the ekbr 
brother of Guru Arjan. The earlier name of Ko.the 
Prithi Chand Ke was changed to Kotha Guru'by 
Guru Gobind Singh. The story is also current about 
the Mughal official Snlhi Khan meeting a pa‘ ft : ; 
death in a burning kiln here. 

g.b.s. 

KOT KAPURA, town in Faridkot district of the 
Punjab, was founded by Chaudhari Kapura 
(d. 1708), a Brap chief in the country and an ancestor 
of the Faridkot family. When Guru Gobind Sin 
arrived here in December 1705 pursued by the 
faujdar of Sirhind, Kapura met him with presents 
and provided him with a guide to lead him to the 
pool of Khidrana. now Muktsar, across a waterless 
waste. Gurdwara Sahib Patshahi Dasvin, in the 
middle of the town, marks the site where Guru 
Gobind Sirigh had put up camp on reaching here. 

M.G.S. 

KOTLA NIHANG KHAN, near Ropap is named 
after the local chief, Niharig Khan, a God-fearing 
Afghan, contemporary of Guru Gobind Sirigh. The 
Guru first visited Kojla Niharig Khan while on his 
way back from Paonta to Anandpur. The site of the 
present Gurdwara Bhattha Sahib used to be a lime 
kiln which was the property of Niharig Khan, and 
It was still smouldering when the Guru arrived 
here on 12 November 1688. Inadvertantly or 
otherwise, the Guru rode on to it. As soon as the 
hooves of his horse touched the kiln, it cooled. 
Niharig Khan fell at the Guru’s feet and became a 
devotee. The Guru again passed through Kotla 
Niharig Khan in 1702-1703 and 1705. In 1705, 
the Guru relaxed a while in Niharig Khan’s house. 
Guru Gobind Sirigh, bestowed upon Niharig Khan 
a sword, a dagger and a shield. These relics were 
preserved in the family, but no shrine was raised 
until Gurdwara Bha.ttha Sahib was'constructed in 
1923. 

M.G.S. 
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..<)! sHAMIR 

0 T sHAMIR or Kot Shamhir, village near 
. jijjda, is sacred to Guru Gobind Singh who 
. ,'j te( j here during his sojourn at Talvandi Sabo, 
■ 1706- Bhai Pal la, the local chieftain, met the 
Ciuru at Jaijdallvala Jibba, a sandy mound close 
f " Gurdwara Patshahi Dasami commemorates 
Guru Gobind Singh’s visit. 

M.G.S. 
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KRODH (Skt. krodha ) or wrath is an emotion 
. agnized in the Sikh system as a spring of 
conation and is as such counted as one of the Five 
j is It expresses itself in several forms from silent 
e nness to hysterical tantrums and violence. In 
Sikh Scripture krodh usually appears in 
combination with kam. The coalescence is not 
simply for the sake of alliterative effect. Krodh 
(ire) is the direct progeny of kam (desire). The latter 
when thwarted or jilted produces the former. The 
Scripture also counts krodh (or its synonym kop) 
among the four rivers of fire (GG, 147). Krodh is to 
be vanquished and eradicated through humility 
and firm faith in the Divine (GG, 1381-82). 
Righteous indignation against evil, injustice and 
tyranny is, however, not to be equated with krodh 
as an undesirable passion. Several hymns in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, particularly those by Guru 
Nanak and Kabir, express in strong terms their 
disapproval of the corruption of their day. 

L.M J. 

KUCHAJl lit. an awkward, ill-mannered woman, 
is the title of one of Guru Nanak’s compositions, 
in measure Suhi in the Guru Granth Sahib. 
Antithetically, it is followed by another of his 
compositions called Suchaji (lit. a woman of good 
manner and accomplishment). In Sikh hymnology, 
the devotee is often presented in the image of the 
bride and God in that of the bridegroom. The 
repentant devotee in Kuchaji regrets being 
unworthy of the Lord. She realizes that she is full 
of faults, unredeemed by any virtues. She has been 
lured all the time by material gifts, remaining 
completely oblivious of the Giver. What is worse, 
she comprehended not her shortcomings. Now 
recounting her faults and failures, she expresses 
the hope that, in spite of what she has been, the 


KUKAS 

Lord God might still, in His mercy, admit her into 
His company. 

T.S. 

KUKAS or NAMDHARIS, the name given to the 
members of a sectarian group that arose among the 
Sikhs towards the close of the nineteenth century. 
Kuk f in Punjabi, means a scream or shout. While 
chanting the sacred hymns at their religious 
congregations, the adherents of the new order broke 
into ecstatic cries which led to their being called 
Kukas. The other term Namdharis, also used for 
them, means devotees of nam. The principal 
concern of the sect was to spread the true spirit of 
the faith shorn of empty ritualism. These ideas were 
preached by Baba Balak Singh (1797-1862), a 
pious and saintly man, who collected around him 
a small following. He was succeeded by Baba 
Ram Singh who made Bhaiiji in Ludhiana district 
his headquarters, imparted to the movement vigour 
as well as form. He attached special importance to 
the administration of the rites of Khalsa pahul. 
Those admitted to the discipline were distinguished 
by their peculiarly simple style of tying their 
turbans and by their woollen rosary and white dress. 
They were to adore the One Formless Being and to 
acknowledge but one Scripture, the Guru Granth 
Sahib. They were forbidden to worship at tombs 
and graves and to venerate scions of Sodhi and 
Bedi families, then claiming religious popularity. 
The importance of leading a life of regular prayer 
and meditation and of abstinence from falsehood, 
slander, adultery, and from eating flesh and use of 
liquor, hemp or opium was reiterated. Protection 
to the cow was made a cardinal principle. Beggary 
and parasitism were condemned as evil. Regard 
for personal hygiene, likewise, formed an essential 
ingredient of the Kuka code. No caste distinctions 
were recognized. Women were freely admitted to 
the ranks of the brotherhood and were allowed to 
participate in all community activity. Female 
infanticide, enforced widowhood and dowry were 
forbidden. Simple and inexpensive manage custom, 
following Sikh injunctions, was introduced. Baba 
Ram Singh asked his followers to breed horses, 
leam horsemanship and carry clubs in their hands. 
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KUKAS 

An hierarchical structure comprising subas 
(governors), naib subas (deputy governors) and 
jathedars operated within their jurisdictions and 
maintained with the centre at Bhaipi Sahib. Special 
emphasis was lai d on the use of svadeshi homespun 
cloth. Everything British was to be shunned. 

The Kuka activity made the government wary. 
The Kukas’ joining the armies of Indian princes 
also made the government apprehensive of their 
mobile. Their zeal for protecting the cow led to an 
attack on a slaughter house at Amritsar on the night 
of 15 June 1871. Four butchers were killed and 
three seriously wounded. Seven of the Kukas were 
apprehended out of whom four paid the extreme 
penalty of the law. Another such incident took 
place at Raikop In early 1872, a group of Kukas 
planned to plunder the armoury at Malerkofia, the 
capital of a princely state. In the fracas that 
followed, eight policemen and seven Kukas lost 
their lives. Sixty-eight of the Kukas were arrested 
and executed. Baba Ram Singh was exiled from 
the Punjab and sent to Rangoon. Despite these 
repressive measures, the movement was sustained 
by the mystique that grew around Baba Ram Singh. 
However with the turn of the century, the 
excitement had ebbed away The Kukas retained 
their religious fervour and evolved over the years 
a distinctidentity. Baba Ram Singh was succeeded 
by Baba Hari Singh (d. 1906) who, in turn, was 
succeeded by Baba Partap Singh (d. 1959) and by 
Jagjit Singh. Kukas emerged, under his leadership, 
as a cohesive social and religious group. Bhaipi 
Sahib, in Ludhiana district in the Punjab, and Jivan 
Nagar, in Hissar district in Haryana, are today the 
two principal centres of the Namdharis. They instal 
the Guru Granth Sahib in their gurdwaras , but 
also believe in living Gurus. 

F.S, 


kusal das, bhaI 
KUL GURU GOBIND SINGH Jl Kl DAS AM 
PATSHAHIKI, lit. the family (kula) of Guru Gobind 
Singh, the tenth (dasam) Guru of the Sikhs, forms 
part of a collection of some unpublished Punjabi 
manuscripts, held in the Khalsa College, Amritsar 
under catalogue No. 142. The work, anonymous 
and undated, recounts in rapid Punjabi verse the 
genealogy of Guru Gobind Singh in the manat/., 
of panegyrics by family bards, for oral recitation 
in honour of their patrons. Such recitals run from 
the present to the past, from the known to the 
unknown. Beginning with the names of the four 
sons of Guru Gobind Singh, the work traces the 
line back to mythological past. 

S.S.Ara. 

KUNVARESH, one of the many poets and scholars 
kept by Guru Gobind Singh, came from Bari near 
Kara, in the present Fatehpur district of Uttar 
Pradesh. He translated into Bhakha, written in 
Gurmukhi script, “Dropa Parva” of the 
Mahabharata and wrote Rati Rahasya Kos, a 
panegyric on Guru Gobind Singh. 

P.s.p. 

KURALI, a town in Ropar district of the Punjab, is 
sacred to Guru Hargobind, who halted here on his 
way back from Kurukshetra in 163 8. Gurdwara Sn 
Hargobindgaph Sahib commemorates bis visit. 

M.G.S. 

KUSAL DAS, BHAI (early 19th century), was a 
minor poet in attendance upon Didar Das, a lineal 
descendant of Baba Prithi Chand, the eldest son 
of Guru Ram Das. Kusal Das composed verses 
panegyrizing the preceptors of the Mipa sect and 
the first five Sikh Gurus as well. Besides, he also 
wrote three baramabas and six vars, mostly on 
mythological themes. A manuscript of his 
compositions was until recently preserved at the 
Takht Harimandar Sahib at Patna Sahib. 

P.S.P 
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L ABH SINGH, BABU (1895-1947), Akali 
politician, was bora in 1895 at Lasara, in Jalandhar 
0 t, the son of Diila Singh. He passed his 
-1 eulation examination from the high school 
>i Quejja. In 1914, he took up service in the army 
as a clerk and earned the prefix “Babu” there. He 
resigned his job as a protest against the Nankapa 
Sahib massacre and joined the Gurdwara reform 
movement. He was arrested in connection with 
the Guru Ka Bagh agitation (1922) and Jaito 
niorcha( 1924). In 1926, he was elected president 
of the district unit of the Jalandhar Akali Jatha. In 
1928, he participated in a protest march against 
the Simon Commission, and in 1930 participated 
in the Civil Disobedience movement. He was 
taken into custody in Delhi, but was released after 
the Gandhi-lrwin Pact (1931). He was arrested 
under the Defence of India Rules during the Quit 
India movement. He was elected president of the 
Shiromani Akali Dal (1945) which office he held 
until his death on 9 March 1947 at Jalandhar. He 
was stabbed by a Muslim fanatic while leading a 
peace march after communal disturbances in the 
town. The Civil Hospital and a gurdwara in Raipak 
Bazar at Jalandhar commemorate his memory. 

H.S.D. 

LACHHMAN SINGH (1885-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was the leader of the jatha 
of more than one hundred Sikhs who were 
massacred to a man in Gurdwara Janam Asthan by 
the custodian of the shrine, Mahant Naraip Das 
and his accomplices. Born to Mehar Singh in 1885 
at Dharovali, in Gurdaspur district of the Punjab, 
Lachhmap Singh’s parents shifted to Chakk No 
33 in Sheikhupura district in 1892. Lachhmap 
Singh passed his boyhood herding cattle and 
learning to read Gurmukhi and recite gurbagi In 


1910, he joined Kbaisa Parcharak Vidyala, at Tam 
Taran, and returned after two years’ training to 
devote himself to the cause of education and to 
spreading Sikhism in the canal colonies. He started 
a girls primary school and a Khalsa orphange in 
his village with donations collected from people 
around. - ' 

Lachhmap Singh called a public convention 
at Dharovali, on 1-3 October 1920 to discuss the 
issue of maladministration of Gurdwara Janam 
Asthan. He and Kartar Singh Jhabbar decided on 
17 February 1921 that they would proceed to 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan and claim possession of 
the shrine on behalf of the Panth. The date fixed 
was 20 February when the Mahant, according to 
their information, was scheduled to attend a 
Sanatan Sikh conference at Lahore. Lachhmap 
Singh and Kartar Singh, along with their jathas, 
were to join together at Chandarkot canal waterfall 
bridge, about 8 km north of Nankapa Sahib, The 
Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee did 
not approve of their decision and deputed Dalip 
Singh of Sahoval to dissuade them. Dalip Singh 
succeeded in contacting Kartar Sirigh Jhabbar and 
bringing him round to the viewpoint of the 
Committee. Lachhmap Singh had left Dharovali 
along with his comrades after offering the ardas 
before he could be contacted. Volunteers from 
villages en route increased their number to more 
than 130. The jatha could not obey this edict as 
they were bound by the ardas they had offered. So 
the jatha entered Gurdwara Janam Asthan at 5.45 
a.m. chanting hymns. All of a sudden bullets began 
flying in, and all of them including Lachhmp Singh 
fell to the bullets fired by the Mahant’s men. This 
happened on 20 February. 


Rj.S. 
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LACHHMAN SI NGH C ILL 

LACHHMAN SINGH GILL (1917-1969), Akali 
politician and chief minister of the Punjab for a 
brief term, was bom at Jagraori in Ludhiana district. 
He began his career as a government contractor in 
1937 and entered politics by joining the Punjabi 
Suba morcha. In 1961, he became general secretary 
of the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee. When the Akali Dal split following 
the renewal of the Punjabi Suba agitation in 1959- 
61, Lachhman Sihgb Gill sided with the group led 
by Sant Fateh Singh. He was elected to the Punjab 
Assembly from Jagraoh constituency (1962) and 
from Dharamkof (1967). In 1967, he joined as 
revenue minister in the Akali government led by 
Gumam Singh, but soon joined a dissident group 
and toppled the government. Lachhmaij Singh was 
sworn in as Chief Minister on 25 November 1967. 
His first action as chief minister was to declare 
Punjabi as the official language up to the secretariat 
level. His other historic decision was to connect 
all villages to market towns with metalled roads. 
His government fell on 20 August 1968. He died 
of a severe heart attack at Chandigarh on 26 April 
1969. 

M.G.S. 

LACHHMAN SINGH GRANTHI, BHAI (1867- 
1921), one of the martyrs of Nankapa Sahib, was 
bom in 1867, the son of Bhai Nanak. As he grew 
up, he enlisted in the army as a cook. On his 
discharge from the army, he settled down as a 
Gurdwara officiant at Chakk No. 83 f)al!a Narigal, 
in Sheikhupura district. He was drawn into the 
Gurdwara reform movement and was one of the 
JathaYxWsd in the Gurdwara Janam Asthan on 20 
February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

LADDHA, BHAI, a Sikh widely respected for his 
piety, compassion and selfless service, lived in 
Lahore during the time of Guru Arjan. He is said 
to have interceded to get the curse on Bhai 
Buddhu’s brick-kiln cancelled and seek the Guru’s 
forgiveness for Satta and Balvand- 

T.S. 

LAHILIKALAN, near Hoshiarpur, in the Punjab, 
has an historical shrine, Gurdwara Japd Sahib 
Patshahi VII, raised in honour of Guru Har Rai, 


LAHITjIA SINGH MAJl TH j, 

who visited the site during a journey from KiraftS 
to Kartarpur. 

LAHINA SINGH (d. 1797), one of the triumvi ■ t e 
who ruled over Lahore for more than 30 y ears 
before its occupation by Ranjit Singh, was the son 
of Dargaha and was adopted by Gurbakhsh Singh 
Roranvala, of the Bharigi misl, after whose death 
in 1763 he succeeded him to his estates. The n i 
spectacular achievement of Lahipa Singh in 
collaboration with Gujjar Singh and Sobha Sir,, 
was the capture of Lahore and minting in 1765 ib 
Sikh coin. Lahipa Sirigh ruled over Lahore for 32 
years, with some intermissions, until his death in 
September 1797. Lahipa Sirigh retained a 
permanent body of 3,000 cavalry and 2,000 
infantry and in an emergency he could muster a 
force of 7,000 horse and 4,000 foot. His territory 
yielded about 15 lakhs of rupees annually. 

S.S.B. 

LAHINA SINGH MAJlTHlA (d. 1854), son ofDesa 
Sirigh Majjthia, was commander, civil and military 
administrator, and one of the principal sardars of 
the Sikh court. He succeeded his father in 1832 as 
the nazim (governor) of Karigra and the hill 
districts, with the title ofQaisarul-Iqtidar. Earlier, 
he had served the Maharaja in various capacities. 
In 1831, he was assigned to the task of collecting 
monies from the Nakais; the same year, he along 
with General Ventura took part in the Dera I small: 
Khan expedition. At the court, he often acted as 
chief of protocol, receiving and looking after 
important foreign dignitaries. On several occasions, 
he led goodwill missions on behalf of the Maharaja. 
He also held charge of the management of Sri 
Harimandar Sahib, Amritsar. 

Lahipa Sirigh was a man of learning, especially 
interested in astronomy and mathematics. He was 
a skilful mechanic and designer of ordnance. He 
cast shrapnel shells made of pewter for the Sikh 
artillery. He invented gun shell that would explode 
at a fixed place and time. He also invented a clock 
which showed the hour, the day of month and the 
lunar changes. He is said to have translated Euclid 
into Punjabi, In March 1844, Lahipa Sirigh fell 
foul of the Jalla regime and left Punjab. He declined 
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, SINGH SANDHANVALlA 

.... to the Punjab even when he was offered 
office of Wazlr (minister) by Maharani Jind 
‘ ur during her regency. He was arrested and kept 

surveillance by the British from 23 January 
■ ^46 till the end of the first Anglo-Sikh war. Lahipa 
Singh returned to the Punjab in 1851, but after 
vears went back to Banaras where he died in 

i $54. 

B.J.H. 

. AHIhlA SINGH SANDHANVALlA (d. 1843), son 
ri’Amir Singh Sandharivalia, enjoyed at the court 
of Raojh Singh the title of “Ujjal Didar, Nirmal 
liuddh, Sardar i-ba-Waqar (Resplendent presence, 
„ ure of intellect, the Sardar with prestige marked) 
Sardar Lahiqa Sirigh Sandhahvalia Bahadur.” 
Lahina Singh was rich both in wealth and intrigue; 
i„ the courtly faction fighting, he changed sides 
otlen. He and his brothers continued their intrigues 
against their sovereign despite the latter’s offers 
of conciliation. Interception of a letter from Atar 
Singh Sandhahvalia, to him led to his arrest until 
September 1892 when Maharaja Sher Sirigh 
granted amnesty to him and his brothers. Lahina 
Sirigh Sandhahvalia was one of the principal actors 
in the murder the Maharaja and his son Partap 
Sirigh and Wazir Dhian Sirigh on 15 September 
1843 which shook the kingdom of Lahore. This 
aroused the anger of the Khalsa army which put 
him to a cruel death. 

BJ.H. 

LAHINA SINGH, SARDAR (d.1893) a military 
commander during Sikh rule in the Punjab and 
son of Kahn Sirigh, began his career in the army 
under Ajit Sirigh Sandharivalia. He married Chand 
Kaur, daughter of Hari Sirigh Nalva. Lahina Singh’s 
family continued to receive royal patronage until 
the murder of Maharaja Sher Sirigh in September 
1841. Thereafter Raja Hira Singh, until his death 
in 1844, harrassed him a lot. Lahina Singh now 
retired to Gujrariwala where, under the influence 
ot Baba Ratan Sirigh, he turned to spiritual pursuit 
adopting a simple way oflife, and came to be known 
as Sant Lahina Sirigh. He died at Gujrariwala in 


LAHORE 

LAHORE, provincial capital of West Punjab in 
Pakistan. The earliest recorded mention of the town 
is by the Chinese traveller, Hiuen Tsang, who 
visited it in AD 630 and describes it as a large 
Brahmanical city. It gained importance in 103 6 
when it was made capital of the Ghaznivid 
dominions east of the Indus. Guru Nanak in one 
of his hymns refers to its ransack by Babar in 1524. 
However, it reached its zenith under Mughal 
emperors, Akbar, Jahangir, Shahjahari and 
Aurarigzib (1556-1707). Travel accounts of 
Europeans attest to its splendour during this 
period. The city regained its glory and importance 
under Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh made it his capital. 

Lahore’s connection with Sikh history dates 
from the days of Guru Nanak, who visited it during 
his travels across the country. Guru Ram Das 
(1534-81) was bom in Lahore. Guru Arjan’s 
martyrdom (1606), took place here. Guru 
Hargobind, Nanak VI, visited Lahore more than 
once. Militarization of the Sikhs under Guru 
Gobind Sirigh (1666-1708) alerted the Lahore 
government and it sent out several expeditions 
against the Sikhs. After the death of Guru Gobind 
Sirigh, the successive governors of Lahore tried to 
suppress the Sikhs who rose in open rebellion under 
the leadership, first of Banda Sirigh Bahadur and 
then under several local leaders. Those captured 
in battle or through informers were brought here, 
kept in dark, narrow cells, and tortured to death. A 
Shahidganj or memorial to the martyrs now marks 
the site. However, on 16 May 1764, the Sikhs of 
the Bharigi misl occupied Lahore for the first time. 
On 7 July 1799, Raijjit Sirigh occupied Lahore 
and made it capital of his kingdom. On the partition 
of India in 1947, Lahore was allocated to Pakistan. 

Several historical Sikh shrines were located 
in Lahore. They include: 

GURDWARA PATSHAHl I, within the walled city 
in mohalld Siriarivala commemorating the visit of 
Guru Nanak and marking the site where Se,th 
Duni Chand, a wealthy merchant, received 
instruction from him. 

GURDWARA JANAM ASTHAN GURU RAM DAS 
in Chuni Matjdi locality marks the birthplace of 
Guru Ram Das. 
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LAHORE DARBAR 

DHARAMALA GURU RAM DAS and DlWAN 
KHANA GURU ARJAN SAHIB are located in 
Chuni Marjdi area. 

GURDWARA OBHRA SAHIB marking the site of 
the martyrdom of Guru Arjan close to the Fort is 
the principal Sikh shrine of Lahore. The shrine 
was established by Guru Hargobind and the present 
building, a typical model of Sikh architecture, was 
raised by Maharaja Rap jit Singh. 

SHAHID GANJ BHAl" MAN! SINGH 
commemorating the martyrdom in 1737 of Bhai 
Mani Singh stands close to the Fort to the east of 
it. 

BAOLI SAHIB, a well with steps leading down to 
water level, constructed by Guru Arjan is in the 
Dabbi Bazar area. 

SHAHIDGANJ BHAI TARU SINGH and SHAHlD 
GANJ SINGH AN IAN are close to each other along 
Lapda Bazar, near the main railway station. 

There are two gurdwaras dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind. One is near Rhati Gate and the other is 
in Muzarig in the southern suburbs of the city. 
SAMADH (mausoleum) of MAHARAJA RANJIT 
SINGH, near Gurdwara f)ehra Sahib, has also 
become a place of pilgrimage for Sikhs. 

I.J.fC. 

LAHORE DARBAR, i.e. the Sikh Court at Lahore, 
denoted the government of Maharaja Rapjit Singh 
and his successors (1799-1849). However, the 
Persian chroniclers refer to this government as 
Sarkar Khalsaii. and the term “Lahore Darbar” is 
not used even in British records until about the 
death of Maharaja Rapjit Singh. The composition 
of the Lahore Darbar was highly diversified. In the 
direction of all State affairs, political, foreign and 
domestic, it was completely subservient to the will 
of the Maharaja. Highly personalized, the Lahore 
Darbar was a creation of Rapjit Singh who at least 
publicly proclaimed that his government was 
based on the ideals of the Khalsa. but in actual 
practice it was totally secular. It comprised 
councillors, ministers, advisers of all religious 
denominations. 

The court excelled in oriental pageantry and 
splendour. Personally, the Maharaja was 
‘indifferent to external pomp’ and usually dressed 
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LA HORE D A RBa( 

in simple white, with no ornaments but c „■ , 
t 1 cl siny'’ 

string of pearls and, on special occasions (L. 
celebrated Koh-i-Nur diamond on his arm. But f' 
liked to be surrounded by magnificently rofc !'• 
and fine-looking courtiers and others. Heir 
apparent Khapak Singh, Karivar Sher Singh and 
Raja Hlra Singh were the only indi • 
privileged to sit on chairs in the Darbar. G~ : 
pillars covered three parts of the Darbar hal • 
shawl carpets embroidered with gold and silver 
and inset with gems covered the floor. Behind th 
Maharaja invariably stood Dhian Singh; all other 
- ministers, officials, courtiers and sardat# 
with folded hands and lowered eyes at place 
according to their ranks and status. Yellow ; • 
green were court colours.There being no rigid 
classification or gradation of rank, the status of 
. courtiers was normally determined by the degr tv - 
of trust reposed in them by the Maharaja. The 
Lahore Darbar treated all foreign visitors with 
decorum and hospitality. Strict protocol was 
observed according to the status of the visitor. The 
magnificence of the Lahore Darbar was unmatched 
on such ceremonial occasions. Full regalia and 
military might of the Darbar were then on display. 
State business was transacted in the building: 
inside the Lahore Fort. A public court was held in 
the morning till noon, attended by princes, 
ministers, nobles and civil and military officers. 
The Maharaja sat cross legged on a golden chair, 
clad in plain clothes. The Darbar kept itself fully 
informed of what was happening in the far-flung 
territories and in the neighbouring countries. The 
news-writers in the subas (provinces) sent to the 
royal court newsletters at regular intervals. Vakih 
(agents) of foreign countries were attached to the 
court on a reciprocal basis. The Darbar had news 
writers in Afghanistan and vakljs in some of the 
cis-Sutlej Sikh states and in the British territory, Ij 
also had in its employ numerous European officers. 
Some of the royal princes and the Raja Kalaii 
Dhian Singh were permitted to hold their miniature 
darbars. None were allowed to lead a life ot 
indolence. The main festivals observed by the 
Darbar were Vaisakhi, Dussehra, Basant, Holi 
Divali. 
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L,ORE POLITICAL DIARIES 

The Lahore Darbar presided by Rapjit Singh 
become a byword for grandeur. To have 
i -ablished such precise standards of regal usage 
d dignity was remarkable for one bom to a small 
worldly inheritance. He carved out sovereignty 
ms elf in his own life time after a protracted 
. < bitter struggle and set up a unique tradition of 
noble pomp and glory. 

BJ.H. 

I .\HORE POLITICAL DIARIES is how volumes 
VI of the Records of the Punjab Government 
- collectively referred to. Comprising a part of 
the British Government records published in nine 
volumes during the early years of the 20th century, 
these four volumes deal with the regency period, 

1846-49. They contain journals, reports and diaries 
of the British residents at Lahore, and the agents 
bpoihted in different districts of the Punjab. 
Altogether they afford an intimate glimpse of the 
administration of the Punjab during the period 
between the two Anglo-Sikh wars, and the 
settlement of various districts under British officers. 
These first-hand accounts form an original and 
authentic source on the history of that period. 
Volume III, Political Diaries of the Agent to the 
Governor-General, North West Frontier and 
Resident at Lahore, covers the period from 1 
January 1847 to 4 March 1848 and the next 
volume, Journals and Diaries of the Assistants to 
the Agent, Governor General, North West Frontier 
and Resident at Lahore, comprises journals and 
diaries of Captain James Abbott, the Resident’s 
assistant in Hazara district, and political diaries 
from Peshawar. Volume V, embodying political 
diaries of Lieutenant H.B. Edwardes, Assistant to 
the Resident at Lahore posted at Bannu in 1847- 
49, throws important light on Diwan Mulraj’s 
administration and the Multan rebellion. Volume 
VI contains political diaries of several political 
officers serving in different parts of the Punjab. 

esides dealing with matters political and 
administrative. 

B.J.H. 

LAILI orLAILA, a famous horse of superb beauty 
and grace, was originally owned by Yar Muhammad 
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LAKHlSAR 

Khan Barakzai, the Sikh tributary governor of 
Peshawar. It was much coveted by Maharaja Rap jit 
Singh and he got possession of it after sending 
three military expeditions. 

S.S.B. 

LAIRDEE (d. 1846), an Englishman who deserted 
the East India Company’s artillery and took up 
service under the Sikhs in 1842. He trained the 
gunners and was one of the few Europeans who 
actually fought against the English in the first 
Anglo- Sikh war. 

GLS. 

LAKHAN MAJRA, inRohtak district of Haryaija, 
has a historical shrine, Gurdwara SriManji Sahib, 
commemorating the visit of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
who halted here while travelling from Jind to Delhi. 

M.G.S. 

LAKHBlR SINGH, SANT (1860-1935), a convert 
to Sikhism, was bom Karim Bakhsh to Muslim 
parents, Natthu and Basri, at Bakapur, a small 
village near Phillaur, which became the site of a 
big Sikh convention at the advent of the 20th 
century. Karim Bakhsh had a religious bent of mind 
from his childhood, was married when 12, and soon 
thereafter his quest for spiritual company took him 
to a Sikh saint, Bhai Kahla Sirigh (of Bariga, in 
Jalandhar district) and then Bhai Dula Singh of 
Thakurval, in Hoshiarpur district. Karim Bakhsh 
took up appointment as a Persian teacher in a 
school at Phillaur. He spent most of his time 
reciting gurbaqi from memory. Gradually, his wife 
was also converted to his way of life. 

The story of Karim Bakhsh’s interest in 
Sikhism reached the Sirigh Sabha, Bhasaur, in 
Patiala state, and they decided to fulfil his wish 
and convert him and his family to Sikhism. Karim 
Bakhsh and his family embraced Sikhism on 13- 
14 June 1903 at Bakapur. 

S.S.B. 

LAKHlSAR, a small habitation in the 
neighbourhood of Goniapa Maqdi in BaJhiijda 
district of the Punjab, is famous for the historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Lakkhi Jarigal, raised in honour 
of Guru Gobind Sirigh. It is said that the Guru 
stayed here for three days. 

M.G.S. 
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LAKH MI DAS, BABA, also called Lakhmi Chand 
(1497-1555), the younger son ofGuruNanak, was 
bom at Sultanpur Lodhi, in Kapurthala district of 
the Punjab, on 12 February 1497. Lakhmi Das got 
married and led a-householder’s life. The Bedi 
families of the Punjab claim their descent from 
him. He died at Kartarpur (on Ravi) on 9 April 
1555. 

Gn.S. 

LAKHNAUR, near Ambala City, was the ancestral 
village of Mata Gujari, mother of Guru Gobind 
Sirigh. Returning from Patna, Mata Gujari, 
accompanied by her four-year-old son and escorted 
by her brother, Kirpal Chand, and other Sikhs, 
arrived at Lakhnaur on 13 September 1670, and 
stayed here for about six months. It was here that a 
Muslim divine, Sayyid Shah Bhikh or Bhikhan 
Shah, of Thaska, came, guided by his spiritual 
vision, to pay homage to Gobind Singh. Another 
Muslim mystic, Pir ‘Araf Din, is also mentioned as 
having bowed before him perceiving the 
manifestation of heavenly grace in his earthly 
presence. At Mata Gujari’s instance, a new narrower 
well was dug within an old ruined one, thus' 
reviving this source of cold sweet water. The well, 
used by the villagers to this day, is reverently called 
Mataji da Khuh or Mata Gujari da Khuh (The 
holy mother’s well). The place where the Guru 
had stayed was maintained for a time by someone 
from Mata Gujari’s paternal line, and later by one 
Baba Harbakhsh Singh during mid-eighteenth 
century when Sikhs were being persented, When 
the Sikhs retaliated during 1763-64, they razed 
KotKachhua, whose Muslim chief had participated 
in the Great Holocaust to the ground. Its debris 
were transported to Lakhnaur to construct a shrine 
in the form of a large haveU 

M.G.s. 

LAKHPAT RAI (d. 1748), diwan or revenue 
minister at Lahore under two successive Mughal 
viceroys, Zakariya Khan (1726-45) and Yahiya 
Khan (1745-47). He came of a Hindu Khatri family 
ofKalanaur, in Gurdaspur district of the Punjab. In 
1736 when Zakariya Khan organized a mobile 
column of 10,000 to scour the country in search of 
Sikhs, Lakhpat Rai was made one of the 
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commanders of this force. The Sikhs were driv* 
to take refuge in the jungles south of the Sun* 
They, however, soon struck back and fell u ^ 
Lakhpat Rai, defeating his mobile column at - , 
Shah Muqim, near Lahore. In 1736, Lakh* 
was deputed to proceed to Amritsar to molest Sikh' 
gathering for the Divali festival though 
governor had given permission. He played a crucia’ 
role in the arrest and execution of Bhal Man! A V 
Light cavalry bands organized by Zakariya g 
to suppress the Sikhs impoverished the peasantry 
by their extortions as a result of which revenu-"' 
dwindled and the treasury became empty. Lakhpat 
Rai was held responsible for this and arrested, i 
Lakhpat’s brother, Jaspat Rai, paid a large sum 
and secured Lakhpat’s release and reinstatement 
The death of Jaspat Rai at the hands of the Sikhs in 
1746 greatly enraged him and he vowed revenge, 
declaring that he would not put on his headdress 
nor claim himself to be a Khatri until he had 
“scourged the entire Sikh Panth.” First, he had the 
Sikh inhabitants of Lahore rounded up and ordered 
their execution. Then, he set out at the head of a 
large force in search of the Sikhs who had taken 
shelter in the swampy forest of Kahnuvan, near 
Gurdaspur. The Sikhs, severely outnumbered, 
fought but lost 7000 of their rank in what is known 
as Chhofa Ghallughara (Minor Holocaust). 
Lakhpat Rai brought with him 1,000 Sikhs in irons 
to Lahore, and got them beheaded. 

In order to ensure total extinction of the Sikhs, 
he ordered their places of worship to be destroyed 
and their holy books burnt. He decreed that anyone 
uttering the word Guru should have his belly 
ripped. However, in March 1747, he was arrested 
by Shah Nawaz. Khan, got release when Ahmad 
Shah seized Lahore (1748) was again taken 
prisoner when Ahmad Shah was defeated. He was 
Mir Mannu’s captive when Diwan Kaupa Mai, who 
had opposed Lakhpat Rai’s repressive policy 
towards the Sikhs, paid part of the indemnity, to 
Mir Mannu and gave him into the custody of the 
Dal Kbalsa. He was thrown into a dungeon where 
he died a miserable death after six months ol 
indignity and torture (1748). 

S.S.G. 
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4 KKHAN RAI, son of Bik Chand of Una in 
' ,. , c hai Pradesh, embraced Sikhism during the 
; 0 f Guru Tegh Bahadur (1621-75), and was 
r counted, along with his brother Bhoj Raj, 
'■im>ng the poets and scholars patronized by Guru 
uobind Singh. He translated into Hindi verse the 
Sanskrit classic, Hitopadesa (1680). 

P.S.P. 

LAKKHI SHAH or LAKKHIRAI(d. 1680),sonof 
,”,, ;u Ram of Khairpur in Muzaffargarh district 
of Pakistan. Also described as a banjara or roving 
iradcr, he was an affluent man with a permanent 
residence in Delhi. He was a disciple of the Gurus. 
,\ s Guru Tegh Bahadur’s body lay in the Chandni 
Chowk after execution, Lakkhi Shah, accompanied 
by his son Nagahia, passed by the site with his 
convoy of carts, carried off the headless trunk in 
one of them and, finding cremation impossible, 
wt aflame his house along with the body. A part of 
ihe remains of the burnt body was placed in an urn 
and buried. On this place was built in 1783 
Gurdwara Rikabganj. With the other part of the 
ashes, Lakkhi Shah went to Anandpur. Guru 
Gobind Singh blessed him for his devotion and 
service and consigned the ashes to the River Sutlej. 
Lakkhi Shah died at Delhi on 28 May 1680, 

M.G.S. 

LAKKHU, BHAI, a pious Sikh of Lahore who lived 
in very poor circumstances, was once denied entry 
to the feast Bhai Buddhu, the brick-manufacturer, 
had laid out for the Sikhs, seeking their blessing 
for the success of his venture-. Bhai Lakkhu 
thereupon pronounced a curse, Bhai Buddhu 
begged Guru Arjan to cancel it. But the Guru said 
that he had no power to undo what his Sikh had 
done. It is said that Bhai Laddha, with great 
humility, interceded to partly persuade Bhai 
Lakkhtl. 

T.S. 

LAKKHU, BHAI, a pious Sikh and a warrior who 
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with a blow of his sword. 

B.S. 

LAKSHMIPUR, in KaJihar district of Bihar, is 
predominantly a Sikh village and has a historical 
shrine dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur. The 
ancestors of the inhabitants of this village lived in 
Kaotnagar, a flourishing port on the left bank of 
the River Gariga, and it was in fact this latter village 
where Guru Tegh Bahadur had stayed on his way 
back from Assam to Patna in 1670. The whole 
village accepted the Sikh faith. Subsequently, 
owing to a change in the course of the river, 
inhabitants shifted to several different places near 
by. Each of these villages has a gurdwara .but the 
one at Lakshmipur is more famous. 

M.G.S. 

LAKSHMAN SINGH, BHAGAT (1863-1944), 
educationist and writer, was bom on 8 June 1863 
of Hindu parents, Kahan Chand and Gurditti: the 
prefix “Bhagat” for the family came down from an 
ancestor who was a reputed Vaisrjava devotee, 
Lakshmarj Sirigh received the Sikh rites in 1895 at 
the hands of Baba Khem Singh Bedi After his 
early schooling at Rawalpindi Presbyterian 
Mission High School, he went to Lahore where he 
joined in 1881 the Municipal Board High School 
for Matriculation. Then he passed one-year course 
for teachers. He went through a variety of 
employments thereafter. He was teaching at the 
Gordon Mission School, Rawalpindi (1894-1898) 
when he was offered editorship of The Tribune, 
which he declined. On 5 January 1899 he however 
launched his own weekly paper The Khalsa - the 
first ever English language Sikh journal to make 
its appearance. Through its columns, he 
vigorously espoused the cause of the Sirigh Sabha, 
but the paper had to be closed down in April 1901 
owing to financial difficulties. Lakshmaq Sirigh 
entered government service and worked as 
Assistant Inspector of Schools, Firozpur (1903), 


commanded a troop in the battle of Kartarpur Guru 
Hargobind had to fight against the imperial army. 
It is said that he continued to fight even after his 
borse had been killed, but was felled as an arrow 
from Qutab Khan’s bow hit him in the forehead. 
As he lay wounded, Qutab Khan severed his head 


District Inspector of Schools, Jehlum (1906), 
second master at Government High School, 
Rawalpindi (1910-1914), and headmaster of 
Government High School, Firozpur, (1916-1918), 
He was also manager of the Bhupindra Khalsa High 
School, Moga( 1922-27). In 1929, he restarted The 
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Khalsa. He also contributed articles to The Tribune 
and other journals, and published two books- A 
Short Sketch ofthe Life and Work of Guru Gobitid 
Singh (Lahore, 1909) and the Sikh Martyrs 
(Madras, 1929), both written in energetic English 
style. A book of memoirs, BhagatLakshman Singh 
.-Autobiography, was published (Calcutta, 1965) 
posthumously. Bhagat Lakshmap Singh died on 
27 December 1944 at Rawalpindi 

s.s.B. 

LALA, devoted Sikh of Guru Angad. He is said to 
have accompanied Bhai Bala sent out by Guru 
Arigad in search of the horoscope of Guru Nanak 
so that he might have a life story of him written. 
The two travelled to Talvandi Rai Bhoi and 
obtained the horoscope from Guru Nanak’s uncle, 
Lalu. 

Gn.S. 

LAL, BHAI, headman of the village of Sursingh in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, was led to Guru 
Aijan’s presence by Bhai Lahgah, Bhai Lai served 
diligently during the digging of the sacred pool, 
and the construction ofthe Harimandar at Amritsar. 
The Guru appointed him masand in his district. 

T.s. 

LAL CHAND, a confectioner-tumed-warrior, won 
praise from Guru Gobind Singh for his feats in the 
battle of Bhangatji (1688). A contemporary poet 
Sainapati also makes a reference to his bravery. 

P.S.P. 

LAL KAUL, PANDIT (d.1849), a Kashmiri 
Brahman, served the Amir of Afghanistan before 
entering Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s service. He took 
part in the Sikh expedition to Kashmir (1819). He 
was for three years employed as governor of 
Multan, then commander of a cavalry regiment 
known as Piijdivala Dera and also fought in the 
battle of Sabhraori (10 February 1846). On the 
annexation of the Punjab in 1849 he was granted a 
life pension. Pandit Lai Kaul died in 1849. 

S.S.B. 

LALL KALAN, near Samrala in Ludhiana district 
possesses a shrine called Gurdwara Guru Sar, 
commemorating the visit of Guru Gobind Singh. 
It was here that the palanquin in which the Guru 
was travelling disguised as the Pir of Uchch was 
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stopped and the party carrying it was inter'- 
In a field next to the Gurdwara compound th nji 
a peculiar banyan tree having pointed leaves 
those of a pipal tree. The villagers see in '*■ 
peculiarity Guru Gobind Singh’s own m • 
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LALO BHAI, was, according to BalaJanam 

a carpenter by profession who lived at Said 
(Eminabad) in Gujrariwala district of Pakisu^' 
and with whom Guru Nanak put up for three d ■ 
during his travel through those parts. Bhai liu 
served him with devotion. That was the time wh - 
Malik Bhago, steward of the local Muslim 
had announced a grand feast to which all 
Hindus and saints and sadhus in town and p 
vicinity were invited. Guru Nanak, who h--' ! 
ignored this invitation, was later called m v, • 
chief to explain why he declined his invitation 
The Guru is said to have silenced him and th • 
assembled gathering that his delicacies contained 
the poor’s blood having been earned through their 
exploitation. On the other hand, Bhai Lalo’scoars. 
food contained milk of his honest labour. Bh.V 
Lalo is counted among the earliest emissaries o: 
the Sikh faith. The word Lalo occurs several time 
in one of Guru Nanak hymns also, 


Gn.i‘. 

LAL SINGH (1798-1875), ofTalvapdl in Gurdaspir 
district, saw, like his father Dal Singh, a good deal 
of service under Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He fough: 
in the Multan and Kashmir campaigns of 1818- 
19 and the famous battle of Jamrud (April 1837). 
Lai Singh was appointed in 1848 to co-operate 
with the adalatior chief justice of the Majha region, 
holding the command of fifty horse. Lai Singh 
held half of Talvandi in proprietary rights. He died 
in 1875. 


S.S.B. 

LAL SINGH, BHAI, ruler of the Sikh state of 
Kaithal, was the younger son of Bhai Desu Singh, 
founder of the principality. Unlike other rulers of 
the cis-Sutlej states, the Kaithal chiefs did not 
assume the title of raja (king), but preferred louse 
the family epithet of Bhai (lit.brother). Lai Singh 
was left as a hostage with the Delhi wazinw lieu ot 
the part payment due to him for his help to Desu 
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gjpgh against the Patiala ruler, Lai Singh was 
tortured for non-payment of dues. This embittered 
him against his father. On release he was interned 
,,, fCaithal, but he contrived to escape, killed his 
brother and took over all estates. He developed 
adly relations with the rulers of Patiala and 
Jind- He responded to the call of Baba Sahib 
gj^gh BedI for a religious war against the Afghans 
taikot in 1798 and grabbed Rai Ilyas’ fort of 
Wakha and its surrounding territory. He joined 
hands with the British in 1803 against the Maratbas. 
He was, at the time of the British advance 
northwards, in 1809, the most powerful cis-Sutlej 
chief, after the Raja ofPa,tiala. 

M.G.S. 

LAL SINGH MORANVALA, promoted a general 
in the Sikh army during the prime ministership of 
Jawahar Sirigh, was a member of the Council of 
Regency constituted by Maharapi Jind Kaur in 
December 1844. He took part in the operation 
against Raja Gulab Sirigh of Jammu (February 
[ 845) and then in the battle of ‘ Alival (28 January 
1846). In 1848, he was appointed chief justice of 
the Sindh Sagar Doab. During the Hazara revolt of 
1848 he showed sympathies with Chatar Sirigh 
Atarivala, occupied Wazirabad, joined Raja Sher 
Sirigh along with his troops and fought against 
the British. He took part in the battles of Ramnagar 
(22 November 1848), Cheliarivala (13 January 
1849), andGujrat(21 February 1849). 

GI.S. 

LAL SINGH NAROTAM (1840-1926), also known 
as Sant Lai Sirigh Hare Ram, a Nirmala scholar, 
was born the son of Bhai Kirpal Sirigh on 14 
September 1840 at Bhera, Jehlum district, now in 
Pakistan. The family claimed descent from Bhai 
Manna Sirigh, one of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
disciples. Lai Sirigh received his preliminary 
education in Sikh texts at home and, aroundl880, 
he came to Amritsar where he established his own 
seminary. Here he spent the rest ofhis life, studying 
and teaching. The epithet narotam (lit. man. par 
excellence ) came to be added to his name in 
recognition ofhis scholarship. He wrote both verse 
(Punjabi) and prose (Sadhukari) and his known 
works number sixteen. His first original work, 


lalu, bhai 

completed in 1881 but still unpublished, is Gur 
Bigyan Prakash or Salok Sabaskriti Tika. This was 
followed by Adi Guru Granth Sahib Ji Ke Prayai 
and several other works. His published works 
include Sri Gur BhagatMai S,arik(1908), Bachan 
Prakash (n.d.), Pariok Jhaki (1926), Gian Sagar 
(1966), Narotam Majhari (n.d.) and Istri Bhagat 
Mala (1971). Sant Lai Sirigh Narotam died at 
Amritsar on 22 June 1926. 

S.S.A. 

LAL SINGH, RAJA (d. 1866), son of Misr Jassa 
Mall, a Brahman shopkeeper of Sarighoi, in Jehlum 
district in West Punjab, entered the service of the 
Sikh Darbar in 1832 as a writer in the treasury. He 
enjoyed the patronage of the Bogra minister Dhian 
Sirigh and Wazir Hira Sirigh. Lai Sirigh rose to 
power during the hey-day of the latter’s authority 
and increased his influence by winning the favour 
of those in power; he was so opportunistic as to 
ditch even his benefactor if it suited him: he 
engineered the murder of Beli Ram and ditched 
Hira Sirigh as well. By his beguiling manner Lai 
Sirigh won the confidence of Maharapi Jind Kaur 
and became her closest adviser. He was appointed 
a member of the Council of Regency under her 
(1844), and was made Wazir (1845) after the 
assassination of Jawahar Sirigh. As Wazir and as a 
commander, Lai Sirigh proved disloyal to the Sikh 
Darbar to help the British in the Anglo-Sikh war of 
1845-46. After the reverse at Ferozeshah, Lai Sirigh 
fled to Lahore. He was relieved of the office of 
Wazir, but no change in the military command was 
made. On the eve of battle of Sabhraori (10 
February 1846), Lai Sirigh again betrayed the 
Sikhs. After the war, he was suitably rewarded by 
the British. He was confirmed as Wazir ofthe State 
of Lahore. He, however, lost British patronage for 
his role in Kashmir, and was tried by a Court of 
Inquiry and found guilty and was expelled from 
Punjab. He died at Dehra Dun in 1866. 

J.S.K. 

LALU, BHAI, headman of Khadur (Sahib ), in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, became a devout 
Sikh of Guru Arigad. During a visit to the Guru, he 
was told that doing good to others was the best 
way to secure liberation. This included helping 
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the poor and the needy with one’s wealth or by 
sharing one’s victuals with them; one could render 
physical service to others; or one could impart 
knowledge or give good counsel to fellowmen. 

Gn.S 

LALU, BHA.I, also known as Bhai Lalo, belonged 
to Palla, now in Kapurthala district of the Punjab, 
who received spiritual instruction at the hands of 
Guru Ahgad.^ Guru Amar Das appointed him head 
of a manji, or preaching district. Tradition attributes 
supernatural powers to him, especially as a healer, 
A shrine at Da 11a honours his memory. 

B.S.D, 

LAMBE, near Chapdigafh, has a shrine called 
Gurdwara Amb Sahib Ji Patshahi 7 
commemorating the visit of Guru Bar Rai who 
came and stayed here in a mango grove belonging 
to a devotee, Bhai Kakru. A tree believed to be the 
one under which the Guru sat is still known as 
Guru Ka Amb (Mango) or Kakru Ka Amb. 

M.G.S. 

LAMBVALl, near Jaito in Faridkot district, claims 
a historical shrine in the memory of Guru Gobind 
Singh who made a brief halt here in 1705. Guru 
Nanak and Guru Hargobind are also said to have 
vistited the village. 

M.G.S. 

LAMMAN, also known as Lammah-Jajpura, in 
Ludhiana district, near Raikot. Guru Gobind Singh 
stayed in the village for a few days in December 
1705 while Rai Kalha had despatched a fast 
messenger, Nura Mahi, to Sirhind to bring news of 
Mata Gujari and two younger sons of the Guru. As 
the messenger, on his return, narrated the tragic 
happenings at Sirhind, the Guru pulled out a dab 
plant, saying “The roots of tyrants have been dug; 
they shall be uprooted”. He blessed the Nawab of 
Malerkotla who had spoken in defence of the 
children at the Sirhind court. He also blessed Rai 
Kalha for his devotion and service, and gave him a 
sword and a jug as souvenirs. There are two 
gurdwaras to commemorate Guru Gobind Singh’s 
visit. 

GURDWARA SAHIB PATSHAHI DASVlN is on 
the site of the house of one Bhai Ram Dit Singh 
where the Guru had stayed overnight. 


LANGARcHHANf, 
GURDWARA GURUSAR PANJUANA marks tj 
spot where the Guru sat during the day to meet th 
visiting devotees. 

M.g s 

LANG, near Patiala, claims a historical shrine call 
Gurdwara Dukh Bhahjan Sahib Patshahi Nau-7 
The designation Dukh Bhahjan is only a rei 
addition, to the older name. According to :<> 
tradition, Guru Tegh Bahadur halted here durin 
his journey to the eastern parts in 1665. He arrive 
accompanied by his mother, his wife and a numbe 
of Sikhs. The shrine established to commemorati 
the holy visit was originally a small hut. It wa 
replaced by a proper Manji Sahib by Maharaj 
Karam Singh of Patiala (1798-1845), who alsc 
made an endowment of 500 bighas of land. 

__ m.g.s 

LANGAH, BHAI, a well-known figure in early Sikl 
history, was originally a follower of Sultan Sakh 
Sarwar, Son of Abu ul-Khair. of Jhabal, in Amritsa 
district of the Punjab, he was a chaudhari of sij 
villages in the parganab of Patti. It is said tha 
once Lahgah fell seriously ill and neither anj 
medicine nor prayer worked. He met a Sikh wh( 
counselled him to pray to God Almighty and tc 
Guru Nanak. Lahgah soon recovered and wai 
converted a Sikh. He lovingly contributed tht 
labour of his hands as well as money for tht 
excavation of the sacred pool and the constructior 
of the Harimandar at Amritsar. His devotion anc 
earnestness were applauded by Guru Arjan, whc 
appointed him a masan d( offi cian t) in his own areal 
He was one of the privileged Sikhs who wen 
included in the marriage party of Guru Hargobinc 
in 1604. Lahgah was also with Guru Arjan on his 
last journey to Lahore and was a witness to tht 
Guru’s martyrdom. Guru Hargobind appointed him 
one of the commanders of his newly trained force 
Later, when the Guru visited Lahore and had £ 
small shrine constructed on the spot where Guri 
Arjan’s body had been cremated, Bhai Lahgah was 
appointed to look after it. Bhai Lahgah died ai 
Dbilvari, on the bank of the River Beas. 

T.s; 

LANGAR CHHANNI, near Ambala cantonment, 
is sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur. According to local 
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te A R SINGH, BABA 


i jjition. the Guru hatted in this village while 
' u n g from Haridvar to Lakhnaur along with 
. . ,ers ofhis family. Larigar Chhanni at that 
, iVas inhabited by Rarighar Muslims, and, at 

the place where ttie Gurdw5ra Sr * Glira Tegh 
. ..nr Sahib stands now, there was a takiah or 
Muslim Faqirs. Even long after the Guru’s 
the place continued to be called a takiah. 
firing the period following thejall of Sirhind in 
1 7o 4 this territory around Kesari and Shahzadpur 
is seized by Sardar Karam Singh of the Shahid 
mid The old takiah in the course of time gave 
place to a deri where sadhus of Udasi and Nirmala 
,-ccb’ resided. The Gurdwara was established during 
the 1920 s. 

M.G.S. 

LANGAR SINGH, BABA, an 18th century Nirmala 
saint, was the son of Bhai Parshada Singh, a devout 
Sikh contemporary with Guru Gobind Singh 
(1666-1708) and living at Kot Kapura, now in 
Faridkot district of the Punjab. The names Parshada 
(lit. bread or meal), Va] toht (lit. kettle) and Larigar 
(lit. food, meal, kitchen), it is said, were given them 
by the people for their warm hospitality. Larigar 
Singh after his education under Bhai Kesar Singh, 
settled down at Harike Kalari, near Muktsar, where 
he established a (/era or seminary to teach Sikh 
texts and tenets. Baba Larigar Singh helped 
identify the various spots connected with the battle 
of Khidraija (Muktsar). The famous Maghi fair of 
Muktsar also owes its origin to his initiative. Baba 
Larigar Singh died after a brief illness at Amritsar 
where he had gone on pilgrimage. 

G.S.G. 

LA VAN is the title traditionally given a short four- 
stanza composition by Guru Ram Das included in 
the Guru Granth Sahib. The word iavari, in the 
Indian tradition, also stands for the marriage 
ceremony: in Hindu society the couple 
reverentially circumambulates the holy fire to the 
singing of holy hymns from Hindu scriptures. 
Among Sikhs the couple circumambulates the 
Guru Granth Sahib, completing a circuiting as each 
of the quartet of Lavari is being sung or intoned. 
The four quartets show the human mind 


unlocking the Divine mystery. Man achieves 
mystical union with the Absolute One. This union 
results in indescribable bliss for the bride and all 
desires of‘her’ heart are fulfilled. The four quartets 
of the hymn depict the four stages of human 
consciousness seeking realization. It begins in 
man’s endeavour simultaneously to advance on 
the spiritual and social planes (1). To achieve this 
man is advised to live under the guidance of the 
Guru. It is under the Guru’s guidance (2) that man 
cultivates in his mind an intense longing for the 
Lord and detachment from the world. He now 
revels in the company of the good and the holy 
(3). As love for the Divine is awakened in the human 
heart and man’s grip on human values of life 
tightens, he gains proximity to the Divine and 
becomes one with Him (4). 

D.s. 

LAWRENCE, JOHN LAIRD MAIR (1811-1879), 
Governor-General of India, younger brother of Sir 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, was born on 4 
March 1811 at Richmond, in Yorkshire, England. 
In 1830, he took up appointment under the East 
India Company and served from 1830-46 in various 
capacities. In 1846, he was appointed 
commissioner of the newly annexed Jalandhar 
Doab, In 1849, he joined the Punjab Board of 
Administration as a member, and, after its 
dissolution in 1853, became the Chief 
Commissioner of the Punjab and as such inherited 
unfettered powers of the Board. 

John Lawrence, was a cold, practical 
administrator. He did not possess his brother's 
understanding of the Sikhs and their institutions. 
He ruled with severity and introduced several 
changes. He also disbanded and dispersed the 
92,000-strong Khalsa army. He divided the 
province into seven districts, pacified and settled 
the northwest frontier, improved agriculture, 
reduced land tax, and introduced the system of 
European learning and education in the Punjab, 

Jn 1859, John Lawrence returned home but 
came back in 1864 as Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India (1864-69). He died on 26 June 
1879. 

B.J.H. 
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LUDHIANA POLITICAL AGENCY 


LOBH 

government. Sir John Littler left the Punjab in 
January 1848 and died on 18 February 1856. 

B.J.H. 

LOBH, meaning greed, avarice, covetousness or 
cupidity arising out of the acquisitive instinct of 
man, has been denounced in almost every ethical 
system. Sikhism treats it as one of the Five Evils 
that hinder man’s spiritual progress as well as his 
moral growth. Lobh is indeed a variant of kain. 
While the latter means desire in general or erotic 
desire in particular, the former implies inordinate 
desire to possess worldly goods, more often than 
not at others’ cost It may take one of the two forms. 
A greedy person may either desire to or actually 
grab and accumulate, becoming either a profligate 
or a miser. Greed leads to such vices as mendacity, 
exploitation and abuse of power. It destroys 
stability and tranquillity of the mind. .Antidote to 
lobb is contentment (sabr, santokb) and not 
absolute renunciation. Sikhism does not 
recommended totally discard worldly possessions; 
what is disapproved is attachment to them and 
hankering after them. 

L. M J. 

LOHARIPA, a Gorakhpanthi yogi, whose name 
occurs in Guru Nanak’S Sidh Gosfim the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Loharipain GuruNanak’s SidbGosti 
may be the name given to a contemporary Natha 
yogi since the original Lobaripa (Luipa in Tibetan 
for Matsyendranath) belongs to 1 Oth century AD. 

Gn.S. 

LOH SIMBLI, commonly called NASIMBLI, is an 
old village near Ambala city. It has a historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Manji Sahib Patshahi X, 
dedicated to Guru Gobind Singh who, according 
to local tradition, visited the site during his stay at 
Lakhnaur in 1670. 

M. G.S. 

LOPON, village 25 km southeast of Moga, was 
visited by Guru Hargobind during one of his tours 
in these parts. Gurdwara Guru Sar in the village 
commemorates the event. 

M.G.S. 

LUDHIANA, one of the major cities in the Punjab, 
claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara Gau Ghat 
Patshahi I, situated on the bank of the stream 


Buddha Nala. According to local tradition. Guru 
Nanak visited the site in the course of his travels 
during the early 16th century. The local chief, 
Nawab Jalal ud-Din Lodhi, living in the fort near 
by, came to pay obeisance and besought the Guru 
to save the town from erosion by the River Sutlej. 
Guru Nanak told him to be sympathetic and just 
towards his subjects and to leave the rest to God. 

M.G.S. 

LUDHIANA POLITICAL AGENCY, renamed 
North-West Frontier Agency in 1835, was 
established in 1810 as the main official channel of 
Anglo-Sikh political and diplomatic 
communications. When, in February 1809, Lt-Col 
David Ochterlony established a British military 
post at Ludhiapa during Charles Metcalfe’s 
negotiations with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the town 
belonged to Raja Bhag Sirigh of Jind who was 
allowed a compensation of Rs 500 per month for 
the temporary occupation of his territory. The 
military detachments were withdrawn in May 1809 
and the post was abolished in April 1810. 
Thereafter Ludhiana was converted into a political 
agency. Lt Col Ochterlony was appointed agent to 
the Governor-General at Ludhiana, and stayed at 
the post until 1815. When the Agent’s office was 
shifted to Kanal and then to Ambala in 1822, 
Ludhiana was reduced to a sub-agency to deal with 
only the Lahore Darbar. Lieut Murray held charge 
of Ludhiana sub-agency as political agent till 
1823, when Claude Wade succeeded him. In 1832, 
Ludhiana regained the status of political agency, 
and Wade was authorized, as political agent, to 
deal with all British political affairs in relation to 
the Sikh Darbar, and to territories beyond the Suttej 
and the Indus. The political officers who held 
charge of the agency for over three and a half 
decades (1810-1845) were Ochterlony, Murray, 
Wade, Clerk, Richmond and Broadfoot. The Sikh 
government at Lahore did not have a counterpart 
of the Ludhiana political agency which played an 
important role in the evolution of Anglo-Sikh 
diplomatic relations. The vast mass of its records 
of transactions are, in spite of their bias and 
inaccuracies, is of great historical value. 

B.J.H. 
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MACAUL1FFE, MAX ARTHUR (1841-1913), 
English translator of the Sikh Scripture and 
historian of Sikhism, was bom on 10 September 
1841 in Ireland. He received his education in 
Ireland and, in 1862, was appointed to the Indian 
Civil Service and arrived in the Punjab in February 
1864. He held several administrative positions 
but his career received no special historical note, 
Although his deep understanding and sympathy 
for the people of the Punjab and their religious 
traditions doubtless made him an able and just 
civil servant, it also brought him into conflict with 
his fellow Englishmen in India, His studies of 
Sikhism first appeared in the Calcutta Review m 
articles published between 1875 and 1881. It 
became increasingly evident to Macauliffe that 
the massive work o/ translating the Guru Granth 
Sahib and writing a definitive history of Sikhism 
could not be combined with his responsibilities as 
a full-time civil servant When, in 1893, the Khalsa 
Diwan offered him financial assistance to carry on 
his work, he retired from the Indian Civil Service. 
However, long before his retirement, he had 
established deep and continuing contact with 
leading Sikh scholars and had mastered the 
necessary linguistic tools. His extensive works of 
translation and historical research were brought 
together in his magnum opus, The Sikh Religion: 
Its Gurus, Sacred Writings andAuthorsm 1909. In 
order to make this work ready for the press, he 
returned to England with Bhai Kahn Singh. The 
work was published in six volumes by the 
Clarendon Press in Oxford. He spent about two 
lakh rupees on this work out of his own funds, 
apart from the assistance he received from certain 
Sikh chiefs. After this Macauliffe contributed 
articles on Sikhism to the eleventh edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica and continued to 


interpret Sikhism to both popular and scholarly 
audiences by lectures and articles. He died on 15 
March 1913 inhis Londonhome. He was attended 
to the end of his life by a Punjabi servant, called 
Muhammad, who reported that Macauliffe recited 
Guru Nanak’s Japu shortly before he died. 

The Sikh Religion, which received approval 
by the Sikhs in general, dealt with the lives of the 
Gurus with passages from the scripture 
interspersed. The literary style of his translations 
has been kept simple and direct in the interest of 
clarity and also to reflect more accurately the style 
of the hymns themselves. 

D.G.D. 

MACHHINDARNATHA (Matsyendranatha), also 
known as Minanatha, i.e. Fish-Lord, and several 
others names, who flourished in 10th century AD, 
was one of the eighty-four siddhas or Perfect ones 
of Tantric Buddhism. He was initiated by 
Mahadeva or Adinatha and was the guru of 
Gorakhnatb, the founder of the Nath cult. The 
Janam Sakhis mention Machhindamatha as having 
met Guru Nanak and conversed with him. The 
reference may be to a contemporary adherent of 
his school of yogis. The name does not occur in 
Guru Nanak’s Sidh Gosjti, but another of his hymns 
in Raga Ramkali is addressed to a yogi by this 
name. 

Gn.S. 

MACHH! VARA, in Ludhiana district, is the place 
where Guru Gobind Singh stayed after leaving 
Chamkaur on the night of 7 December 1705. He 
stayed in the house of Bhai Gulaba, the masand. 
There are three gurdwaras to commemorate the 
Guru’s visit here. 

GURDWARA CHARAN KAVAL SAHIB marks the 
site of the garden where Guru Gobind Singh stopped 
first and where Bhai Man Singh, Bhai Daya Singh 
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MACKESON, FREDERICK 

and Bhai Dharam Singh found him asleep after an 
arduous journey through the thorny forest. 
GURDWARA CHUBARA SAHIB marks the site 
where the house of Gulaba Masand once stood. 
Chubara means a room on the first floor. It was in a 
first-floor room in Gulaba’s house that Guru 
Gobind Sirigh had put up. 

GURDWARA UCHCH DA PIR marks the place 
where the Guru stayed for a while after leaving 
Gulaba’s house and from where he was taken in a 
palanquin disguised as Uchch da Pir by Ghani 
Khan and Nabi Khan. 

M.G.S. 

MACKESON, FREDERICK (1807-1853), son of 
William Mackeson, started his career by joining 
in 1825 the Bengal Native Infantry. In 1832, he 
was appointed assistant political agent at 
Ludhiapa and in that capacity accompanied 
Claude Martin Wade on a Mission to Lahore and 
Bahawalpur in connection with the Indus 
navigation scheme. From 1835 to 1838, he was 
agent for navigation of the Indus and the Sutlej, 
first at Bahawalpur and then at Mithankof He 
efficiently served British political interests in the 
name of commercial enterprise, keeping a vigilant 
watch over the Sikhs with a view to checking them 
from extending their influence towards Shtkarpur 
and Sindh. He also played an important role in the 
negotiations resulting in the Tripartite treaty. In 
1838, he proceeded to Peshawar with the 
concurrence of the Lahore Darbar to win over the 
people of the Khaibar region to the side of Shah 
Shuja’. He hobnobbed both with the Sikhs and the 
Afghans soliciting help for the Khaibar operations. 
He remained at Peshawar till 1842. 

During the first Anglo-Sikh war Mackeson was 
with Sir Harry Smith’s division at ‘Alival. In March 
1846, he was appointed superintendent of the cis- 
Sutlej territory. In the second Anglo-Sikh war he 
was with Hugh Gough as Governor-General’s 
agent. From 1851 to 1853, he served as 
commissioner at Peshawar, where he was 
assassinated by a local guards-man on 10 
September 1853. 

B.J.H. 


MA.DAN SINGH, BHAl 

MACNAGHTEN, SIR WILLIAM HAY (1793- 
1841), bom in August 1793, was the son of Sir 
Francis Macnaghten and he began his career with 
East India Company in 1809. He studied 
Hindustani, Persian and other Asiatic languages. 
His diplomatic career began towards the close of 
1830, when he accompanied Lord William 
Bentinck as secretary on his tour through the upper 
and western provinces oflndia. Hewas also present 
at the Governor-General’s meeting with Maharaja 
Rapjit Sirigh at Ropar in October 1831. Again in 
1838, he headed a mission to the Sikh capital which 
led to the signing, on 26 June 1838, of the 
Tripartite treaty. Macnaghten’s mission was 
undertaken in view of the growing Russian threat 
to the British possessions in India. He was 
instrumental'in subverting, with Sikh help, the 
power of Amir Dost Muhammad Khan and restore 
Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul. At the 
successful completion of this mission, he was 
appointed the British minister and envoy to Kabul. 
Amidst mounting disagreements between the Sikhs 
and the English, particularly on the Sikh-Afghan 
borders and the two frontier territories of Swat and 
Buner, Macnaghten made wild accusations against 
the Sikh Darbar. He demanded the recall of the 
Sikh governor of Peshawar, General Avitabile, who, 
he alleged, was extending Sikh influence beyond 
their borders and providing asylum to the rebel 
Afghan subjects. Macnaghten finally contended 
that after the death of Rapjit Sirigh, the Tripartite 
treaty had lapsed and proposed that the Sikhs 
restore to the Afghans their former territories. 

On 23 December 1841, Sir William 
Macnaghten was assassinated by Prince Akbar 
Khan, the deposed Amir’s son. 

bj l h. 

MAD AN NATH, head of a band of Kanpha.ta yogis, 
called on Guru Gobind Sirigh as he was visiting 
Thanesar in 1702, He was surprised to see Guru 
Gobind Sirigh in a warrior’s dress and gave 
expression to his misgiving. The Guru resolved 
his misgivings. 

Gn.S. 

MADAN SINGH, BHAI (d. 1705), one of the martyrs 
of Chamkaur ( 7 December 1705), was the son of 
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MAGGHAR SINGH, SANT 


Bhai Diala of Bhagrapa, in Fatehgafh district, who 
had served Guru Tegh Bahadur when the latter 
had travelled through the territory. Madan and his 
brother later went to Anandpur to be in the service 
of Guru Gobind Singh. They received the vows of 
the Khalsa in 1699. Madan Singh, who served in 
the Guru ’s stables is also said to have been a poet 
of some merit. He, along with his brother, fought 
the battle of Chamkaur and laid down their lives. 
A memorial shrine, Shahid Burj, marks the site 
where they died. 

N.S.Sa. 

MADDAR, village near Balloke headworks in 
Pakistan, was known to Sikhs in pre-partition 
Punjab for its Gurdwara Sachchi Manji and some 
relics including a cot sacred to Guru Nanak, a pair 
of Guru Amar Das’ shoes and a wooden staff of 
Guru Arjan. 

M.G.S. 

MADDOKE, village 16 km southeast of Moga, 
has a historical shrine, Gurdwara Guru Sar, 
dedicated to Guru Hargobind who, according to 
local tradition, visited this place twice. The Guru 
is said to have stayed with Madho Das, an Udasi 
recluse and a devotee of the Gurus. A memorial 
platform built on the spot. 

M.G.S. 

MADDU, BHAI, a carpenter by trade, was a devoted 
Sikh of the time of Guru Arjan and also remained 
in attendance on Guru Hargobind. He revelled in 
serving in the Guru ka Laiigar and split firewood 
for use in it. At his death, Guru Hargobind led the 
obsequies. 

T.S. 

MADHEH, (Mahadeoke in Survey of India maps), 
in Moga district of the Punjab, claims a historical 
shrine named Gurdwara Paka Sahib Patshahi 
Dasviri after Guru Gobind Singh, who stayed here 
briefly in December 1705. According to local 
tradition, the Guru was treated here by a 
Muhammadan surgeon for a purulent growth ( paka, 
in Punjabi) on one of his fingers, 

Gn.S, 

MADHO, son of Ballu, devoted Sikh of the time of 
Guru Hargobind. He fought valiantly in the battle 


of Kartarpur (28 April 1635) and fell a martyr. 

M.G.S. 

MADHO, BHAl, learned Sikh of the time of Guru 
Arjan who preached the Guru’s word in Kashmir 
valley. He travelled extensively in the valley and 
established dharamsalas at different places. 

T.S. 

MADHO SINGHAtyA, a village near Sirsa in 
Haryapa, is sacred to Guru Gobind Singh, who 
after leaving Sirsa towards the South made his first 
halt here, A memorial shrine has recently been built. 

M.G.S. 

MADHUSUDAN, PANDIT (d. 1863), eminent 
Sanskrit scholar, astronomer and astrologer, was 
son of Pandit Brij Raj, royal priest, of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. Appointed the dispenser of royal 
charities in the Dharamarth department, Pandit 
Madhusudan also officiated at the bi-monthly 
tuladans of the Maharaja and supervised the 
distribution of charities. Pandit Madhusudan died 
at Lahore in 1863 

S.S.B. 

MAGAR SAHIB, GURDWARA, named after an 
old village, Magar, in Patiala district, is dedicated 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur who, according to local 
tradition, stayed here awhile near a small pond. A 
small shrine established here was later developed 
into a one-room gurdwara which collapsed in the 
floods of AD 1924. For several years, there was no 
building, but the people brought their sick for a 
dip in the pond believing in the curative powers 
of its water, 

M.G.S. 

MAGGHAR SINGH, SANT (1890-1924), Sikh 
divine, was bom (father: Sobha Singh ) on 13 
December 1890, and grew up a devoted Sikh of 
pious habits under the influence of Sant Atar Singh 
of Mastuapa. He was tall and sturdily built and 
enlisted, on 2 January 1911, in the British Indian 
army as a field gunner, seeing action in France 
during World War I. He got the release pn 24 
November 1919 and returned to his rfative 
Ramgarh where he established to gurdwara and 
began to preach teachings of the Gurus. Fie 
travelled through the Malva region spreading the 
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MAHAN SINGH 


IAGHI 

. . s W ord: he also took part in the Akali 

rnovcment. 

' ‘ Sant Magghar Sirigh died at village Dherka 
■ Ludhiana district on 4 December 1924. 

H.S.DI. 

Makara Sarikranti, the first day of the 
month of Magh when, according to the Zodiac, 
\ sun enters the house of Capricorn. It is observed 
- j n dia as a winter solstice festival. The eve of 
Maghi is the common Indian festival of Lohj-i when 
Kintires are lit in Hindu homes to greet the birth of 
n s in the families and alms are distributed. In the 
mo ming t people go out for an_early-hour dip in 
nearby tanks. For Sikhs, Maghi means primarily 
;he festival at Muktsar, a district town of the 
Punjab, in commemoration of the heroic fight of 
ihe Chull Mukte, who laid down their lives warding 
.iff an attack on 29 December 1705 (the last day of 
ihe solar month of Poh) by an imperial army 
inarching in pursuit of Guru Gobind Sirigh. The 
bodies were cremated the following day, the first 
of Magh (hence the name of the festival), which 
now falls usually on the 13th of January, 

S.S.V.B, 

MAGH SINGH, BHAI, one of the martyrs of Jaito 
morcfia, was the son of Bhai Sham Singh ofLande 
in Moga district. In his early youth Magh Sirigh 
had enl isted in the army but left the army to resume 
iiis ancestral occupation of agriculture. When the 
first shahldijatha, martyrs column, on its way from 
Sri Aka I Takht. Amritsar, to Jaito, camped at Rode, 
Bhai Magh Sirigh joined it, and fell to a shot by 
police on 21 February 1924. 

G.S.G. 

MAHADEV, BABA (1560-1605), the second son 
of Guru Ram Das was bom on 1 June 1560 at 
Goindval, in Amritsar district of the Punjab. As he 
grew up, he displayed little interest in worldly 
■’flairs and remained occupied in meditation. He 
-ho turned for a time against Guru Arjan at the 
instigation of his elder brother, Prithi Chand. ' 
Baba Mahadev died at Goindval on 4 Bhadori 
1662 Bk/3 August 1605. 

P.S.P. 

MAHA DEVI, MATA (d. 1645), also called Mata 
trvahi after her ancestral caste-name, was the 


daughter of Bhai Dvara (also known as Daya Ram) 
of Mapdiala to the southwest of Lahore. She was 
married to Guru Hargobind on 7 July 1615. She 
gave birth to a son, Suraj Mall, on 10 June 1617. 
Mata Marvahi died at Kiratpur in 1645. 

Gn.S. 

MAHALA, traditionally pronounced maballa, 
appears in Sikh Scripture, the Guru Granth Sahib, 
as a special term to credit the authorship of the 
compositions of the Gurus recorded in it. Mahala 
here refers to the person of the Guru specified by a 
numeral following it which signifies his position 
in the order of succession, commencing with Guru 
Nanak as Mahala 1 {pahlla or first). Mahala is a 
modified form of mahal, a word of Arabic/Persian 
origin. Mahal has also been used in the text of 
some hymns in its usual literal meaning as palace, 
grand building, house, dwelling, abode, and in its 
figurative connotations as human body, heart, mind 
or the mystic, mental state. It also appears with the 
same spelling mahala but signifying the Sariskrit 
mahila (lit. a woman, female). But the use of 
Mahala as denominator of the Gurus is peculiar to 
Guru Granth Sahib. The Sikh belief is that the spirit 
or light of Guru Nanak informed the bodies of the 
successive Gurus. All the Gurus whose bapl is 
included in the Guru Granth Sahib use Nanak as 
their nom deplume. Mahala I, Mahala II, and so 
on were used to mark the authorship of the 
compositions. 

Bb.S.N. 

MAHAN SINGH, son of Chaphat Sirigh of 
Sukkarchakkia misl, was young in years when bis 
father died. As soon as he came of age, Mahari 
Sirigh embarked upon a career of conquest and 
took over the fort of Rohtas and Rasulnagar 
(Ramnagar). Continuing his campaign of 
conquest, Mahari Sirigh took Pipdi Bhattiari, 
Sahival, Isa Khel and Jharig. He then seized Kotli 
Loharari, in the neighbourhood of Sialkot. In 1782, 
he, like his father, got involved in the affairs of 
Jammu and plundered the town, collecting a huge 
booty, which he refused to share with his partners, 
the Kanhaiyas. The latter were defeated at Batala 
though Gurbakhsh Sirigh, son-of his ally Jai Sirigh, 
died in the battle. Later on, Gurbakhsh Singh’s 
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Bhai Diala of Bhagrapa, in Fatehgarh district, who 
had served Guru Tegh Bahadur when the latter 
had travelled through the territory. Madan and his 
brother later went to Anandpur to be in the service 
of Guru Gobind Singh. They received the vows of 
the Khalsa in 1699. Madan Singh, who served in 
the Guru 's stables is also said to have been a poet 
of some merit. He, along with his brother, fought 
the battle of Chamkaur and laid down their lives. 
A memorial shrine, Shahid Burj, marks the site 
where they died. 

N.S.Sa. 

MADDAR, village near Balloke headworks in 
Pakistan, was known to Sikhs in pre-partition 
Punjab for its Gurdwara Sachchi Manji and some 
relics including a cot sacred to Guru Nanak, a pair 
of Guru Amar Das’ shoes and a wooden staff of 
Guru Arjan. 

M.G.S. 

MADDOKE, village 16 km southeast of Moga, 
has a historical shrine, Gurdwara Guru Sar, 
dedicated to Guru Hargobind who, according to 
local tradition, visited this place twice. The Guru 
is said to have stayed with Madho Das, an Udasi 
recluse and a devqtee of the Gurus. A memorial 
platform built on the spot. 

M.G.S. 

MADDU, BH AT, a carpenter by trade, was a devoted 
Sikh of the tim e of Guru Arj an and also remained 
in attendance on Guru Hargobind. He revelled in 
serving in the Guru ka Larigar and split firewood 
for use in it. At his death, Guru Hargobind led the 
obsequies. 

T.S. 

MADHEH, (Mahadeoke in Survey of India maps), 
in Moga district of the Punjab, claims a historical 
shrine named Gurdwara Paka Sahib Patshahi 
Dasvih after Guru Gobind Singh, who stayed here 
briefly in December 1705. According to local 
tradition, the Guru was treated here by a 
Muhammadan surgeon for a purulent growth ( paka, 
in Punjabi) on one of his fingers. 

Gn.S. 

MADHO, son of Baku, devoted Sikh of the time of 
Guru Hargobind. He fought valiantly in the battle 


MAGGHAR SINGH, SANT 

ofKartarpur (28 April 1635) and fell a martyr. 

M.G.S, 

MADHO, BHAI, learned Sikh of the time of Guru 
Arjan who preached the Guru’s word in Kashmir 
valley. He travelled extensively in the valley and 
established dharamsalas at different places. 

T.S. 

MADHO SINGHANA, a village near Sirsa in 
Haryapa, is sacred to Guru Gobind Sirigh, who 
after leaving Sirsa towards the South made his first 
halt here. A memorial shrine has recently been built. 

M.G.S. 

MADHUSUDAN, PANDIT (d. 1863), eminent 
Sanskrit scholar, astronomer and astrologer, was 
son of Papdit Brij Raj, royal priest, of Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh. Appointed the dispenser of royal 
charities in the Dharamarth department, Pandit 
Madhusudan also officiated at the bi-monthly 
tuladans of the Maharaja and supervised the 
distribution of charities. Pandit Madhusudan died 
at Lahore in 1863 

S.S.B. 

MAGAR SAHIB, GURDWARA, named after an 
old village, Magar, in Patiala district, is dedicated 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur who, according to local 
tradition, stayed here awhile near a small pond. A 
small shrine established here was later developed 
into a one-room gurdwara which collapsed in the 
floods of AD 1924, For several years, there was no 
building, but the people brought their sick for a 
dip in the pond believing in the curative powers 
o fits water, 

M.G.S. 

MAGGHAR SINGH, SANT (1890-1924), Sikh 
divine, was bom (father: Sobha Sirigh ) on 13 
December 1890, and grew up a devoted Sikh of 
pious habits under the influence of Sant Atar Sirigh 
of Mastuapa. He was tall and sturdily built and 
enlisted, on 2 January 1911, in the British Indian 
army as a field gunner, seeing action in France 
during World War I. He got the release pn 24 
November 1919 and returned to his rfative 
Ramgafh where he established to gurdwara and 
began to preach teachings of the Gurus. Fie 
travelled through the Malva region spreading the 
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daughter, Mahitab Kaur, was betrothed to Mahan 
Singh’s only son, Raijjit Singh . 

Mahan Singh’s next target was the Bharigi 
/Tj/isi, He picked a quarrel with his brother-in-law, 
Sahib Singh Bharigi, who shut himself up in the 
fortofSodhra. During the protracted siege, Mahan 
Singh fell seriously ill with dysentry, and was 
forced to retire. He died in April 1790. 

J.S.K. 

MAHAN SINGH, son of Data Ram, came to Lahore 
from Jammu at a very early age to seek his fortune 
in the Sikh capital Maharaja Rapjit Singh, who 
was struck by his skill and courage when Mahan 
Singh single-handedly killed a leopard with his 
sword, gave him an appointment in the army under 
Hari Singh Nalva. Young Mahan Singh fought in 
several campaigns with gallantry, and at the last 
siege of Multan in 1818 was twice wounded. He 
also served in Kashmir and Peshawar. He held out 
the Fort of Jamrud in April 1837 until Hari Singh 
Nalva’s arrival when the Afghan army attacked it 
in force. 

Mahan Singh was murdered by his own men 
in 1844. 

S.S.B. 

MAHAN SINGH, BH AI (d. 1705), one of the martyrs 
of Muktsar, collectively called Chali Mukte, the 
Forty Liberated Ones. He, in addition to Mai 
(Mother) Bhago, was the only one among the 
wounded who had some life still left in him when 
the Guru visited the site of the battle. Asked about 
his dying wish, Mahan Singh humbly requested 
for the cancellation of the deed of renunciation he 
and some of his companions had signed before 
leaving Anandpur. The Guru immediately granted 
the request. Mahan Singh died in peace with his 
head in the Guru’s lap. 

M.G.S. 

MAH ANT, originally the superior of a math or my 
other similar religious establishment. In the Punjab 
of early Sikhism, its characteristic usage referred 
to the leaders of Nath (/eras. The term acquired a 
distinctive Sikh application, during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, for the hereditary 
controllers of many Sikh gurdwaras which passed 
into their hands during that period. Many of them 


MAHARAJ SINGH, BHA1 

were not initiated Sikhs and as a class they incurred 
considerable odium as self-seekers who exploited 
popular devotion for personal gain. They became 
the prime target of the Gurdwara Reform 
movement and were eventually expropriated by 
the Sikh Gurdwaras Act of 1925. Now the term is 
used only for the superiors of Udasi akharas. 

W.H.M. 

M.AHARAJARAmTSINGH JiBANVRUTANTA, 
by Brahtnamohan Mai lick, is a monograph in 
Bengali on the life of Maharaja Raqjit Singh (1780- 
1839). Published in 1862, it is one of the earliest 
biographies of the Maharaja written in any 
language. The book, divided into eight chapters, 
begins with origins of Sikh faith, traces the ancestry 
of Rapjit Singh and his military exploits including 
the Anglo-Sikh Wars. 

H.B. 

MAHARAJ SlNGH, BH Al (d. 1856), a saintly person 
turned revolutionary who led an anti-British 
movement in the Punjab after the first Anglo-Sikh 
war, was bom Nihal Singh atRabbori, in Ludhiapa 
district. He had a religious bent of mind and came 
under the influence of Bhai Bir Singh of 
Naurarigabad. After the latter’s death in 1844, he 
succeeded him as head of the Naurarigabad dera 
and was held in high esteem by a vast following, 
including most of the Sikh chiefs and courtiers. 
Maharaj Sirigb’s revolutionary career started with 
the Prema conspiracy case involving him in a plot 
to murder the British resident, Henry Lawrence, 
and other pro-British officers in the Lahore Darbar. 
He went underground and the government 
confiscated his property at Amritsar and announced 
a reward for his arrest. He intensified his activities 
against the British when Diwan Mul Raj revolted 
in April 1848. He left for Multan with 400 
horsemen to join hands with Mul Raj, But soon 
differences arose between the two leaders, and 
Maharaj Singh left Multan for Hazara in June 1848 
to seek Chatar Singh Atarivala’s assistance in his 
plans to dislodge the British. In November 1848, 
he joined Raja Sher Sirigh’s forces at Ramnagar 
and was seen in the battlefield riding his black 
mare and exhorting the Sikh soldiers. Thereafter 
he took part in the battles of Cheliarivala and Gujrat, 
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but, when Raja Sher Singh surrendered to the 
British at Rawalpindi on 14 March 1849, he 
resolved to carry on the fight single-handed. He 
escaped to Jammu and made Dev Batala his secret 
headquarters, but was arrested on 28 December 
1849 at Adampur and deported to Singapore 
where, after several years of solitary confinement, 
he got blind and died on 5 July 1856, 

M.L.A. 

MAHARI CHAND, one of the five brave sons of 
Bibi Viro, daughter of Guru Hargobind, who along 
with his brothers, took part in the battle of 
Bharigani (18 September 1688), In his Bachitra 
Natak, Guru Gobind Singh reserves a verse for 
Mahari Chand’s valour. 

M.G.S. 

MAHESHA, BHAI, a rich and influential Dhir 
Khatri of Sultanpur Lodhi, in Kapurthala district 
of the Punjab, once waited upon Guru Amar Das 
and begged to be initiated a Sikh. Bhai Mahesha 
retained the equanimity of his mind when adversity 
befell him and when he regained riches once again. 
Guru Amar Das bestowed on him the headship of a 
manjj or preaching district. 

B.S.D. 

MAHIMA, BHAI, of Khadur in Amritsar district, 
was a devoted Sikh of Guru Arigad who once 
stayed with him in his house. He brought Bhai 
Paifa to the Guru to transcribe in Gurumukhi 
characters Guru Nanak’s horoscope written in 
Devanagri. 

M.G.S. 

MAHIMA PRAKASH, by Sarup Das Bhalla, is a 
versified account, in Gurmukhi script, of the lives 
of the ten Gurus, completed according to inner 
evidence, in 1833Bk/AD 1776. The work has since 
been published (1970) in two volumes by the 
Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala. The first 
volume (pp. 348) contains sixty-five sakhis 
relating to the life of Guru Nanak, whereas the 
second volume (pp,900) comprises another 172 
sakhis dealing with the lives 'of the succeeding 
Gurus. At the end of these, there is one more sakhi 
about Banda Sirigb Bahadur (1670-1716). The 
main sources utilized by the author, according to 
his own testimony, were PuratanJanam Sakhi and 


Adi Sakhiao, and information received from the 
descendants of the Gurus and some other 
prominent Sikhs. This is the first work giving a 
connected account of the lives of all the Gurus, 
thoguh not free from inaccuracies of fact. 

M.S.A. 

MAHIMA PRAKASH, known as Mahima Prakash 
Vartak (prose) is an anonymous (commonly 
believed to be the work of Bava Kripal Das Singh) 
and unpublished manuscript containing 
anecdotes from the lives of the Gurus. The 
manuscript, copies of which are now available in 
the Khalsa College at Amritsar, Languages 
Department of Punjab at Patiala and Dr Balbir 
Singhs collection at Dehra Dun, was first 
discovered by Akali Kaur Singh, Mahima Prakash 
Vartak contains in all 164 sakhis ox anecdotes and 
is the earliest work dealing with the Gurus. The 
structure of the work is episodic. Each sakhi is 
independent in itself and has its own motif. Some 
ofthe stories are didactical, some interpret gurbani 
in the style of Miharban Janam Sakhi while some 
others deal with historical events. 

Kr.S. 

MAHIMA SHAHANVALA, one of the three 
adjacent villages sharing the name Mahima in 
Bathioda district of the Punjab, has a historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Gurusar Patshahi X. The shrine 
marks the spot where, according to local tradition. 
Guru Gobind Singh made a brief halt during his 
journey, early in 1706. 

M.G.S. 

MAHIMASHAHIAS, followers of Mohar Singh 
(AD 1785-1815), a holy Sikh who earned the 
honoured nickname of Mahima Shah for his 
constant muttering God’s mahima or adoration, 
Mahima Shah claimed spiritual descent from Bhai 
Day a Singh, one of the Panj Piare or Five Beloved. 
Mohar Singh was bom in 1758 to Bhai Gurbakhsh 
Singh at Salapa, in the the then Nabha state. He 
received his early education at home, and received 
the Khalsa initiation at the hands of Sant Gurbakhsh 
Sirigb whom he served devotedly for many years. 
Then, he settled at Lopori, near Moga, where he 
established his own dera or seat to disseminate 
Sikh religion and philosophy. A smadh 
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(mausoleum) and a darbar (assembly hall) were 
got constructed in his memory by his successor, 
Baba Blr Sirigh. Besides, Lopori, another 
Mahimashahi centre was setup atUggo, in Sarigrur 
district. To these centres were affiliated 
Mahimashahi derasaX various places. These centres 
still attract local Sikh populations. 

T.S. 

MAHINGA SINGH, BHAl (d.1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom in a potter’s 
family of Lahuke in Amritsar district, but they 
migrated to Chakk No. 75 Lahuke in Lyallpur 
district when that area was colonized during the 
1890’s. First he worked as postman and later set 
up himself as a commission agent. He took part in 
the Gurdwara Reform movement, and a week 
before the Nankapa happening, he donated his 
house to the village gurdwara and joined the jatha 
of Bhai Ishar Singh Dharovali All in the jatha 
were killed on 20 February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

MAHITAB DEVI, (d. 1839), daughter of Raja 
Sarisar Chand Katoch of Karigra, was married to 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh in 1829 and had great 
influence over him. At Lahore she introduced the 
art of Phulkari embroidery, arranged marriages of 
orphan girls and established a school of hill music 
and dance. She had also a fine collection of hill 
miniatures and her palace was a treasure of art. She 
immolated herself on the funeral pyre of her 
husband on 28 June 1839. 

S.S.B. 

MAHITAB KAUR (d. 1813), the first wife of 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh, was the daughter of 
Gurbakhsh Sirigh Kanhaiya and Sada Kaur. The 
marriage took place in 1796 with great eclat, but 
Rapjit Sirigh failed to win her affection for she 
could not forget the fact that her father had been 
killed by the father of her husband. She lived 
mostly with her mother at Batala. She gave birth 
to three sons -Ishar Sirigh who died in infancy and 
the twins, Sher Sirigh and Tara Sirigh . She died in 
1813. 

S.S.B. 

MAHITAB SINGH, MAHANT (1811-1871), 
founder Sri Mahant (head) of Sri Nirmal Panchaiti 
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Akbaj-a, at Pajiala, was bom in 1811 at Lehal Kalari, 
in Sarigrur district of the Punjab. He learnt to read 
Punjabi in his village and gained fluency in reciting 
the Guru Granth Sahib. Mahitab Sirigh spent 
nearly 14 years at Varapasi studying philosophy, 
logic and grammar. He then resumed his travels 
and, visiting Pajna and Nandeij, came to Haridvar 
where he became a disciple of Sant Dharam Sirigh, 
of Rishikesh, engaging himself in the study of the 
Sikh sacred writ. His learning and dedication were 
commonly acknowledged and, in 1855, he was 
elected Sri Mahant of the Nirmal Paflchayati 
Akhara. At the invitation of Maharaja Narinder 
Sirigh, he visited Patiala and then Nabha and 
Sarigrur. He went around preaching the word of 
Guru Nanak and administering the rites of Khalsa 
amrit to large numbers. As the ruling chiefs of 
Patiala, Nabha and Jind jointly offered to provide 
a permanent seat for the Panchaiti Akhara at 
Pajiala, he was again invited to visit the city. 
Formal inauguration took place on 7 August 1862. 
The Phulkiari chiefs made endowments in cash 
and land for the maintenance of the Akhara, also 
called Dharam Dhuja (lit. standard or flag of 
dharma). Mahitab Sirigh became its first Sri 
Mahant. He also held control of the <jera at 
Kankhal, Haridvar, which remained the principal 
centre of the Nirmala sect. 

Mahant Mahitab Sirigh, died at Kankhal on 
12 April 1871. 

G.B.S. 

MAHITAB SINGH MAJITHIA (1811-1865), 
General in the Sikh army, son of Amar Sirigh 
Majithia (junior). Mahitab Sirigh started his career 
as subahdar in the irregular Sikh cavalry of 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh. In 1831, he was promoted 
Colonel and posted as commandant of Sikh troops 
stationed at Amritsar. He served in the Peshawar 
campaign (1834) and against the Afridis and other 
trans-Indus tribes (1839). In 1841, Maharaja Sher 
Sirigh made him a General and gave him command 
of the Sikh troops stationed at Peshawar. After the 
assassination of Sher Sirigh and Dhian Sirigh in 
September 1843, he returned to Lahore and helped 
Hira Sirigh against the Sandbarivalia sardars and 
was amply rewarded. But when Hira Sirigh and his 
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favourite Jalla fled Lahore, his troops 
accompanied those of Sham Singh A,tarivala and 
Misr Lai Singh , who went in pursuit of them in 
December 1844, and put them to death. In 1844, 
he was nominated a member of the Khalsa Supreme 
Council,andin 1845, he proceeded with his troops 
to Bhimbar, where he defeated the Bhimbar chief, 
and also made Prince Pash aura Singh capitulate. 
In the first Anglo-Sikh war he fought against the 
British, but in the second, he changed sides. He 
was confirmed in his jagir and he resided at the 
village of Majithia up to the time of his death in 
1865. 

B.J.H. 

MAHRON, near Moga, has a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Guru Sar, in memory of Guru Hargobind 
who, according to the local tradition, stopped here 
on 18 Savan 1674Bk/17 July 1617 on his way 
from Kaorike and Maddoke to DaraulL 

M.G.S. 

MAILAGAR SINGH or Maliagar Singh, one of the 
Sikhs who rallied round Guru Gobind Singh 
during his travels in the Malva region after the 
battle of Chamkaur (7 December 1705), earned 
the Guru’s appreciation for his spirit of 
contentment. It is said that as the Guru arrived at 
Sara van, the villagers took the Sikhs out in batches 
to their houses for meals. One very poor man, not 
to be left behind in serving a fellow Sikh, invited 
Mailagar Singh although he had little to offer 
except dried of van tree Quercus incana) 

soaked in water. As Sikhs reassembled and as the 
Guru asked them how they had been entertained, 
they described in turn the rich viands they had 
been treated to. When Guru Gobind Singh leamt 
about what delicacy had been offered him, he 
praised Mailagar Singh’s spirit of humility and 
contentment. 

P.S.P. 

MAIMUN KHAN, commander of a troop of 100 
Afghan soldiers in the service of Guru Gobind 
Sirigh, fought valiantly against Said Khan who in 
1703 attacked Anandpur. 

Gn.S. 

MAI-POTRE, meaning grandsons of an old woman, 
is the name given to a group of families residing in 


Goindval. These families were the descendants of 
a goldsmith couple blessed by Guru Amar Das. It 
is said that the couple, advancing in years, had no 
offspring. Despaired of the gift of a child, they 
engaged themselves in acts of charity and 
commenced the digging of a well and the 
construction of a temple. Guru Amar Das praised 
their piety and blessed them. As tradition goes, 
the couple had two sons bom to them. But the 
difference of age between the mother and the sons 
was so great that people usually called them her 
grandsons, mai-potre. The name has stuck to the 
line issuing from them. 

B.S.D. 

MAlSAR KHANA, in the Bathinda district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur, who, 
during his travels in these parts, made a brief halt 
here by the side of a small pool, called Maisar. The 
Sikhs raised on the spot a platform over which a 
Gurdwara was later constructed. The present 
Gurdwara Sahib Patshahi Nauviri, built in the 
1970’s still preserves the old platform in the 
basement. It was subsequently called Tittarsar in 
the belief that the Guru had granted liberation to a 
tittar, partridge, here. But now a separate Gurdwara 
Tittarsar has come up dedicated to the tenth Guru. 

M.G.S. 

MAJHA, from manjhla, i.e. middle, is the traditional 
name given to the central region of the Punjab 
covering the upper part of the Bari Doab lying 
between the rivers Beas and Ravi (whence the name 
Bari) and comprising the present Gurdaspnr and 
Amritsar districts of India and Lahore district of 
Pakistan, although it is not uncommon to include 
the Pakistan districts of Sialkot, Gujraiiwala and 
Sheikhupura. Taken as a whole, Majha forms a 
rough parallelogram with the rivers Beas and Sutlej 
forming the base and bounded by the Sivaliks in 
the east, the River Chenab in the north, and roughly 
the line of 73°-30’ East longitude in the west. It 
has a continental sub-humid climate and winter 
monsoons in addition to summer monsoons. Being 
an alluvial plain with sub-soil water an d water table 
favourable for irrigation, Majha in the past has 
been the most productive and densely populated 
region of the Punjab; but, for the same reasons, it 
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has also been the most alluring for foreign invaders 
who ravaged it time and again for many centuries. 
It was perhaps this frequent alternation of affuence 
and adversity that made the people of the region 
hardy and fearless, yet tolerant and God-fearing. 

Majha is also the birthplace and early home 
of Sikhism. The first six Gurus, with the exception 
of the second, were bom and brought up here. Even 
the second GurQ, Guru Angad, who was bom in a 
village in the Malva, made Khadur Sahib in Majha 
his permanent seat. In Sikh times political and 
religious authority was centred in Lahore and 
Amritsar, both in Majha. Of the seven towns 
founded by the Gurus, four (Goindval, Amritsar, 
Tam Taran and Sri Hargobindpur) lie in Majha 
which is dotted with scores of historical shrines. 
Four of the five Taruna Dal misls also established 
themselves in the region. 

As of now, Majha comprises only two districts, 
Amritsar and Gurdaspur. With a richly productive 
soil and watered by tbe upper Bari Doab canal and 
thousands of wells and tube-wells, the two Majha 
districts produce a variety of crops, principal among 
them being rice, wheat and maize. Over 21 per 
cent of the total population of Punjab lives here 
according to the 1991 census. Most of the 
population is rural, with agriculture as the main 
occupation. Amritsar retains its position as the 
major commercial city of Punjab. The literacy 
percentage (53,5 for Gurdaspur and 47,3 for 
Amritsar district), however, compares well with the 
average (49.2 per cent) for the whole of Punjab. 
The premier educational institution of the region 
is Guru Nanak Dev University located at Amritsar. 
The area is industrially backward. Besides Batala, 
a centre of light and medium industry, Goindval is 
now being developed as a major industrial 
complex. 

M.G.S. 

MAJLAS RAI, RAJA, a Brahman native of Lopoke 
in Amritsar district of the Punjab and a revenue 
minister at the court of Emperor Bahadur Shah I 
(1707-12), was a devotee of Guru Gobind Sirigh 
whom he frequently visited during journey to the 
Deccan \p 1708. While the Guru had not yet fully 
recovered from a stab wound and wanted to test a 
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new heavy bow, Majlas Rai requested the Guru 
against this. The Guru at first paid heed to the 
Raja’s counsel and dropped the bows, but then 
changed his mind. Majlas Rai’s worst fears came 
out to be true; stitches of the Guru’s wound 
snapped and it bled profusely. Majlas Rai hastened 
to the imperial camp and sent the same physician 
as had earlier treated the Guru, but it was of no 
avail. Back in Delhi, he regularly attended upon 
Mata Sundari and Mata Sahib Devari. 

P.S.P. 

MAKKH AN SHAH, son ofNaik Dase Shah, was a 
wealthy trader of the Lubapa clan. He hailed from 
the village ofTapda, in present-day Muzaffarabad 
district of Jammu and Kashmir. He was a devout 
Sikh and had received Guru Har Rai in his home 
during the latter’s visit to Kashmir in 1660. Once a 
vessel carrying his wares went aground, and he 
vowed that if he reached the nearest port safely he 
would make to the Guru an offering of 500 gold 
mohars. His boat came through the crisis, and he 
travelled to Bakala where the Guru's successor 
should have been. As he arrived there on 9 October 
1664, he was baffled to discover twenty-two 
different claimants to the holy office. He visited 
them all by turns, greeting each with an offering of 
two gold mohars. He leamt from a young boy that 
there lived in town a holy man mostly absorbed 
within himself. Makkap Shah went there and saw 
Guru Tegh Bahadur sitting in a secluded room rapt 
in reflection. He bowed and placed before him the 
customary two gold mohars. Guru Tegh Bahadur 
gave him his blessing and said that his offering 
was considerably short of the promised five 
hundred. Makkhap Shah’s heart leapt with joy to 
hear these words and he forthwith made good the 
difference. Makkap Shah’s announcement 
dispirited the pretenders, but when unrelenting Dhir 
Mall's, masa/jt/Shihan ransacked the Guru’s house. 
Makkhap Shah retaliated by plundering Dhir Mall, 
but on learning the Guru had everything returned 
to him, including the goods pillaged by his men 
from his own house. 

Makkhap Shah travelled with the Guru to 
Amritsar where the custodians banned their entry. 
He was also with Guru Tegh Bahadur’s train as he 
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travelled through the Punjab and arrived with him 
at Kiratpur where he took leave of him. 

A.C.B. 

MAKKHAN SINGH, BHAI (d. 1863), was a grwthi 
of the Darbar Sahib at Amritsar. When the British 
entered Lahore after the first Anglo-Sikh war in 
1846, some of them desecrated the precincts by 
entering with shoes on. The British also started 
killing cows for beef. Bhai Makkhan Singh led 
the popular protest, and it was as a result of his 
efforts that Sir Henry Lawrence, the British 
Resident, issued the Proclamation on 24 March 
1847 asking the British not to enter the Harimander 
with shoes on, not to kill the cows in the city and 
not to molest the Sikhs. 

M.G.S. 

MAKORAR, in the Sarigrur district of the Punjab, 
is sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur, who stayed here 
once on his way to Dhamtan. According to the 
SikhiPothi residents of Gaga, who had been rude 
to some of the Sikhs in the Guru’s entourage in 
their village, but who, repentant of their 
misdemeanour, had been following him to ask for 
pardon, were at last forgiven here at the 
intervention of the smgat. Gurdwara Patshahi XI. 

M.G.S. 

MALDA, a district town of West Bengal, is sacred 
to both Guru Nanak and Guru Tegh Bahadur, who 
visited it in the course of their travels through the 
eastern region. A Sikh shrine once existed here in 
Sarbari area of Old Malda, but with the 
development of new Malda town across the river, 
Old Malda declined in importance and population, 
and all that was left of the Sikh shrine was a site 
with an old well and two platforms, one dedicated 
to the First Guru and the second to the Ninth Guru. 
Native Sikhs from the neighbouring areas used to 
assemble here to celebrate the birthday of Guru 
Nanak. 

M.G.S. 

MALI SINGH (d. 1716), resident of the village of 
Salaudi, near Sirhind, was in the service of Nawab 
Wazir Khan, the Mughal faujdar. Following his 
brother Ali Singh, he left his service and joined 
Banda Singh Bahadur’s army. Mali Singh took 
part in several of Banda Singh’s campaigns and 


was executed in Delhi in June 1716 along with 
Banda Singh and his men. 

G.S.D. 

MALLA, near Jaito, in Faridkot district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Hargobind, whose 
daughter Bibi Viro was married to Bhai Sadhu of 
this village. According to local tradition, Guru 
Hargobind himself passed through the village 
during his travels in the Malva country in 1631- 
34, staying here for three days. Guru Tegh Bahadur 
is also said to have visited here. Folk memory, 
however, has not preserved this latter visit. The 
historical shrine, formely known as Chauntra Sahib, 
has been renamed Gurdwara Chheviri Patshahi 
Guru Hargobind Sahib. 

M.G.S. 

MALLAN, near Jaito in Faridkot district of the 
Punjab, claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara 
Ramsar Patshahi X, where Guru Gobind Singh is 
said to have stopped for a short while travelling 
towards Kbidrapa, now Muktsar, in December 
1705. Mallaprose to prominence during the Akali 
agitation at Jaito, 1923-25. The Sikh bands setting 
out daily from Muktsar to Jaito made overnight 
halt in this village. 

M.G.S. 

MALLAN BHAl, a native ofDalla in present-day 
Kapurthala district of the Punjab, was a devoted 
Sikh of the time of Guru Amar Das. He was known 
for his piety and humility. He waited on the Guru 
as he once visited his village. 

B.S.D. 

MALO, BHAl, and Bhai Manga, both named by 
Bhai Gurdas, Varan, XI, 13, among the notable 
Sikhs of Guru Nanak, were musicians who once 
sought audience of the Guru who advised them to 
sing divine eulogies. They dedicated the rest of 
their lives to katha and kirtan. 

Gn.S. 

MALUKA, village in Bathipda district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Gobind Singh who 
stopped here briefly travelling in the country in 
December 1705. Gurdwara Taruapa Sahib Patshahi 
X marks the site where the Guru is said to have 
camped. According to a source, a sadhuof Divana 
order of mendicants came and met the Guru here: 
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the sadhu succumbed to the injuries he sustained 
in the scuffle as he tried to force his entry and the 
Sikh on guard tried to stop him as he wanted to see 
the Guru who was then meditating. 

M.G.S. 

MALUK DAS was a long-lived and widely admired 
Vaisnava saint who spanned the reigns of the 
Mughal emperors from Akbar to Aurangzib. He 
lived at Kara, on the right bank of the River Gariga, 
in Allahabad district of Uttar Pradesh. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur met him in 1666 while travelling to the 
eastern districts. Maluk Das had heard about Guru 
Nanak and the spiritual line issuing from him. He 
was now surprised to see his ninth successor in 
princely attire and accompanied by armed disciples 
who hunted animals. But his doubts disappeared 
when Guru Tegh Bahadur explained to him that 
holiness of the heart had no essential connection 
with vegetarianism. A Sikh sarigaty/as established 
at Kara. A gurdwarav/as also built but no traces of 
it are left now. 

M.G.S, 

MALUK SINGH, became Namdhari in 1864. With 
a band of 50 of his companions, he set up what he 
called a Kuka government in his village, 
Tharajvala, in Firozpur district, by declaring 
British rule as having ended. He was arrested and 
imprisoned for this, 

M.L.A. 

MALVA, not to be mixed with a tract of this name 
in Central India, is one of the three main divisions 
of the present Punjab state of India, the other two 
being Majha and Doaba. It is in the shape of a 
rough parallelogram lying between 29°-30’ and 
31M0’ North latitudes and 73°-50’ and 76°-50’ 
East longitudes, bounded by the River Sutlej in 
the north, Haryana in the east and the south, 
Rajasthan in the southwest corner, and by 
Bahawalpur state of Pakistan in the west, Malva 
comprises eleven of the seventeen administrative 
districts of the Punjab, viz., Firozpur, Faridkot, 
Moga, Muktsar, Bafhinda, Sarigrur, Mansa, 
Ludhiaija, Patiala, Fatehgarb Sahib and Ropar 
excluding its Nurpur Bedi sub-division which falls 
across the Sutlej and geograpically lies in the 
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Doaba region. As it is, the entire cis-Satluj tract of 
present Punjab can be called Malva. 

Malva is also said to be the land of Mallava 
or Malloi, an ancient tribe, who challenged, 
though unsuccessfully, the might of Alexander the 
Great in the 4th century BC and might have later 
migrated to the south of the Sutlej. With an area of 
32,808 square km and a population of 11, 817,142 
(1991 census), Malva has 65.1 per cent of the 
total area and 58.5 per cent of the total population 
- 360.1 per square km against 401 per square km 
for the entire state. The density of population 
district-wise varies vastly between Ludhiana (629) 
and Firozpur (272). Till the latter part of the 19 th 
century, Malva, leaving aside a narrow strip along 
the Sutlej, was an arid semi-desert covered with 
slow-growing trees and thorny bushes. Although 
by and large a plain country, the region, especially 
its southern and southwestern parts, had become 
undulated with mounds of sand blown in from 
Rajasthan by south-westerly winds. Cultivation 
was almost entirely dependent upon rain which 
was erratic and usually scanty. Introduction of 
canal irrigation with the renovation of Sirhind 
canal, strengthened by later developments of the 
1960s, has transformed the face of Malva and 
helped make Punjab the granary of India. Major 
crops grown are wheat, paddy, cotton and oil seeds, 
sugarcane cultivation picking up rapidly since the 
beginning of the 1980’s. This coupled with the 
growth of small and medium-scale industry, 
though at a slower pace, has brought in prosperity. 
The literacy rate (45.6 per cent) still lags behind 
the state average (49.2 per cent), Malva has today 
two universities and several medical and 
engineering colleges. In the industrial field, Malva 
with its two huge thermal plants and industrial 
complexes at Ludhiana, Rajpura, Sahibzada Ajit 
Singh Nagar (Mohali) and Mapdi Gobindgarh, is 
far ahead of the other two regions. 

Malva’s part in the history of the Sikhs dates 
back to the time of Guru Nanak, whose 
peregrinations also covered this ancient land. Guru 
Arigad’s birthplace, Sarai Nariga, lies in the Malvg. 
Guru Hargobind, Guru Har Rai, Guru Tegh 
Bahadur and Guru Gobind Sirigh travelled 
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extensively through this area. Many eminent Sikhs 
also came from Malva. During the turbulent period 
of the first half of 18th century, the jungles of 
Malva, with their comparative inaccessibility, 
provided the warring Sikh bands from across the 
Sutlej with a natural sanctuary. Some local Sikh 
sardars, descendants of Bhai Phul blessed by Guru 
Hargobind and Guru Har Kai and collectively 
known as Phulkian misl, carved out territories over 
which they ruled as independent or semi¬ 
independent chiefs. When Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh 
rose to power north of the Sutlej and started 
amalgamating other mis! territories to his own 
dominions, the states south of the Sutlej sought 
protection under the British. The states of Kaithal 
and Ladva were annexed by the British, but the 
remaining five and the Muslim state of Malerkojla 
continued to exist till after the independence of 
India. In May 1948, they in combination with 
Kapurthala in the Doaba region and the 
submountainous Hindu state of Nalagajrh formed 
themselves into what was called the Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union. In 1956 PEPSU was 
amalgamated with the Punjab. 

E.K.M. 

MAN, or mana, from Skt. man as (mind or psyche), 
is one of the major operational concepts in Indian 
thought involved in the process of apprehending 
facts and reacting to situations and stimuli, as also 
the cause of bandh (bondage/attachment). ‘Mind’ 
is the nearest English rendering of ‘man though 
the two are not perfectly synonymous. Whereas 
‘mind’ is a comprehensive term subsuming all 
mental functions, manhzs a narrower connotation 
in that its functions mainly relate to the indris 
(sense organs and motor organs) and emotions. 

Numerous terms have, almost interchangeably, 
been used in gurbaiu for man. These include chit 
(seat of consciousness), hirda, hia or hiara (lit. the 
heart), jia or jio (lit. life principle), and mats' 
(intellect). Chit seems to have a wider connotation 
embracing consciousness, awareness, perception, 
congnition, memory and thinking. Hirda and its 
synonyms denote, in particular, the emotive states 
of the mind. Jia or jio is symbolic of man. Mati 
(intellect, counsel) though considered distinct from 


man (GG, 8) at times seems to denote man itself 
(GG, 2). As a specific term man refers to its initial 
contact with visha (object), i.e. perception. In a 
given kriya (act or process), man is called smriti at 
the level of recall, buddh at the level of 
deliberation and decision, and drirhta in the 
moderation of the act or resoluteness. 

Two divergent views are found in the Indian 
philosophical thought regarding the nature of man 
(manasj. One view considers it to be an evolute of 
the five elements (panchbhuta), whereas the other 
holds it to be non-panchbutik{non-mtf.&tia\). Both 
these views find expression in gurbani These two 
positions are only apparently antithetical. Man, 
in fact, is the joint product of sentient atma and 
the insentient body, a yoking principle between 
them. Onward pursuit is the usual occupation of 
man. Through the five sense organs it receives 
impressions from the external world, and through 
the agency of the five organs of action it operates 
upon it. Thus, it is at once the perceiver of the 
environment as well as the inspirer and director of 
man’s conscious activity. Impelled by its material 
source, the man serves the ends of the physical 
body, protecting and nurturing it, and devising 
enjoyments for it to relish, It is able to discriminate 
between good and bad and so become its own critic. 
That is why man has been called karma (the doer) 
as well as dharma (the valuer) (GG, 415). 

In its outward material pursuits, it is less 
conscious and more ignorant; less sentient and 
more stupid; and prone to be misled by illusion or 
sense of individuation. Over-brimming with 
egoism (haumai), it runs outwards to annex to itself 
things and relations in greedy pursuit. Shuffling 
continually between hopes and desires, it is fickle 
and scattered. Tossed about by doubt and delusion, 
it is restless, and lives in continual fear and anxiety. 
Bounced by craving and aversion, it is inconstant 
and capricious. Its counsel is generally base and 
demeaning. Heeding it, one becomes a manmukh. 

If, however, under the Guru’s instruction, this 
mind, man, were to withdraw from its outward 
pursuit and become at home with itself, it will 
overcome all the disturbances caused by the 
external world, and it will merge with the mighty 
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deep of the atma lying within it. It is thus that it 
discovers itself as pure consciousness. It is only 
then that all ignorance is shed from man and it 
stands illumined by its own inner light. All 
conditioning disappears; all the fetters fall off. The 
path of deliverance as revealed by the Guru is the 
man to abandon its outward pursuits and immerse 
itself in blissful contemplation. The ideal state of 
the mind (man) is that which leads to the 
dissolution of man, the death of man. Victory over 
man is the greatest , equalling victory over the 
whole world (GG,6). 

J.S.N, 

MANAK CHAND JIVARA, of Vairoval, now in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, was a devoted Sikh 
of the time of Guru Amar Das. He lovingly 
contributed the labour of his hands to digging the 
Baoli at Goindval. As he struck the last blow, he 
got drowned in the sudden gush of water. However, 
he survived, and the Guru blessed him calling him 
Jivara, the living one. He was made head of a manji 
or head of a religious seat. His descendants living 
in Vairoval are still called Jivaras. 

B.S.D. 

MANAK TABRA, in Ambala district, is sacred to 
Guru Gobind Singh, who visited it as he was 
travelling from Paoijta to Anandpur in 1688. It 
was here that the Rapi of Raipur came to see him. 
Gurdwara Dasvin Patshahi marks the site where 
the Guru had encamped. 

M.G.S. 

MAN Of a district town in Himachal Pradesh, was 
formerly the capital of the princely state of that 
name. Guru Gobind Singh once visited it on the 
invitation of its ruler, Raja Siddh Sen. The Guru 
set up his camp outside the town. The ladies were 
escorted to the Raja’s palace. The shrine raised on 
the site is called Gurdwara Padal Sahib. 

M.G.S. 

MANGA, 40 km southwest of Lahore along the 
Lahore-Multan highway, had a historic gurdwara, 
Chbota Nankapa, commemorating Guru Nanak’s 
visit. Guru Hargobind also halted here on his way 
back from Kashmir in 1620. 

M.G.S. 


MANGAL SINGH KIRPAN BAHADUR, BHAI 

MANGA L, or MANGAL RAI, one of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s “fifty-two poets”, was a native of Pasrur, 
in present-day Sialkot district of Pakistan. Manga! 
composed poetry in Hindi, Punjabi and pogri. His 
major surviving work, preserved at the New Moti 
B agh Palace at Pa.tiala, is a translation of ‘Salya 
Parva’ of the Mahabharata in Hindi verse which 
he completed at Anandpur on Chet vadi 13,1753 
Bk/10 March 1697, In the concluding stanzas and 
in some kabitts, he waxes eloquent about the rich 
bounties the Guru bestowed upon the poets. 

P.S.P. 

MANGAL SINGH (d. 1864), manager of Prince 
Kharak Singh’s estates in Sikh times, came of 
Sirarivali, in Sialkoj district. His grandfather 
Dargah, who was the first in the family to adopt 
the Sikh faith, and his father, Lai Singh, served the 
Kanhaiya mis!. His sister, Ishar Kaur, was married 
to Prince Kharak Singh in 1815 at Amritsar. A 
jagir of the value of Rs 5,000 was conferred upon 
Marigal Singh and he was given charge of the 
Chuniari tract in Lahore district Kharak Singh was 
so pleased with his management that he entrusted 
him in 1820 with the charge of all his affairs, civil 
and military, and gave him an enhanced jagir of 
Rs 19,000 with the title of Sardar. Maharaja Sher 
Singh resumed most of Marigal Sirigh’s original 
estates but granted him new ones which he retained 
until 1846, when Raja Lai Sirigh seized them 
leaving him a much reduced jagir. He was 
appointed judicial officer of the Rachna Doab by 
the British. Marigal Sirigh died in June 1864. 

S.S.B. 

MANGAL SINGH, a Risaldar in'the erstwhile 
princely state of Patiala, was bom in 1842. He was 
arrested in 1872 for his alleged involvement in 
the attack by the Kukas on the butchers of 
Malerko.tla, and was imprisoned at Allahabad. 

M.L.A. 

MANGAL SINGH KIRPAN BAHADUR, BHAI 
(1895-1921), one of the Nankarja Sahib martyrs 
was bom the son of Bhai Ratta at Uddoke, in 
Gurdaspur district. He lost both of his parents while 
yet a small child, and grew up in very adverse 
circumstances until around 1908, when he attracted 
the notice of Jathedar Lachhmar) Sirigh Dharovali 
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for his melodious voice. The Jathedar, who had 
lately lost his infant son with no hope of another 
offspring, took the orphan under his own care, 
brought him home and treated him as his own son. 
Young Marigal Singh learnt reading and writing 
and helped his benefactor with farming. In 1913, 
he received the rites of Khalsa initiation and, in 
1915, he got enlisted in the army but was court- 
marshalled two years for not obeying orders to 
part with the kirpan. He was sentenced to one year’s 
imprisonment and dismissed from service. For his 
courageous stand in defence of his religious faith, 
he was given the title of Kirpan Bahadur. He 
participated in the liberation of Gurdwara Khara 
Sauda at Chuharkapa on 30 December 1920 and 
joined column for the liberation of Gurdwara Janam 
Asthan, at Nankapa Sahib, never to come back 
alive. 

G.S.G, 

MANGAL SINGH RAMGARHIA (1800-1879), 
manager of the Golden Temple at Amritsar (1862- 
1879), was the son of Divan Singh Ramgajhia, a 
nephew of the famous Sardar Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia. During his younger_days, he remained 
in attendance on Maharaja Rap jit Singh who gave 
him jagirs in several villages. He was sent to 
Peshawar under Tej Singh and Hari Singh Nalva 
and fought in the battle of Jamrud in April 1837, 
In 1839, he was recalled and sent to the hill country 
between the Beas and the Sutlej, and then made in 
charge of hill forts in Peshawar. During the reign 
of Sher Singh, he was chiefly employed under 
Lahipa Singh in Suket, Mandi and Kulu. He was 
one of the commanders sent to chastise Fateh Khan 
of Mijtjha Tivapa in 1844. In 1876, the Prince of 
Wales conferred upon him the Companionship of 
the Star of India. 

Marigal Singh died in Amritsar in February 
1879. 

J.R.G. 

MANGAL SINGH, SARDAR (1892-1987), 
journalist, politician and parliamentarian, long had 
the epithet ‘Akaii’ attached to his name for his 
prominence in Akaii affairs. He was bom on 6 June 
1892 at Gill, near Ludhiana, the son of Zaildar 
Kapur Singh, who had been granted by the British 
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two squares (20 hectares) of land in Chakk No, 
208 in Lyallpur to where the family eventually 
migrated. After passing the matriculation 
examination in 1911, Marigal Singh joined the 
Khalsa College at Amritsar. As the first World War 
broke out in 1914, he left off studies and enlisted 
in the signals section of the University Officers 
Training Corps. For his war service, he was 
awarded the honorary pass degree of Bachelor of 
Arts and was nominated a tahslldar He was still 
under training when he quit to join the Punjabi 
daily Akaii He suffered prosecution for his anti- 
government writings and was sentenced to jail. 
Marigal Sirigh was chosen president of the ad hoc 
SGPC and in this capacity he took part in the 
deliberations and negotiations which ultimately 
ted to the passing of the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925. 

Marigal Sirigh represented the Sikhs on the 
Motilal Nehru Committee (1928). For ten years, 
1935-45, Marigal Sirigh remained a member of 
Central Legislative Assembly as a nominee of the 
Indian National Congress. He was re-elected in 
1945 as a candidate of the Shiromapi Akaii Dal 
and served as a member of its planning committee 
when the Central Assembly was converted into 
the Constituent Assembly of India. He withdrew 
himself from active politics in 1960 for reasons of 
health. 

Marigal Sirigh died at Chapdigarh on 16 June 
1987. 

Aj.S.L, 

MANGLAN, a slave-girl in the service of Maharapi 
Jind Kaur who gained considerable influence in 
state affairs during the latter’s regency (1844-46). 
She was bom about 1816 in a vil iage near Karigra, 
was brought up as a courtsan by a Dum, was 
purchased by one Jassa who brought her to Lahore, 
but soon she deserted him and got introduced to 
Jind Kaur. She became Jind Kaur’s most trusted 
confidance and secured control of the toshakhaaa 
as well as of the royal seal. She dabbled in politics 
and accepted gifts from courtiers and others. She 
lost her influence after the Anglo-Sikh war of 1845- 
46, when she was compulsorily retired from the 
court and sent out to Haridvar. 

J.S.K. 
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MANIK BHAl, of village Maddar in present-day 
Sheikhiipura district of Pakistan, received 
initiation as a Sikh at the hands of Guru Amar Das. 
When Guru Hargobind visited this village on his 
way back from Kashmir in 1620, Manik served 
him with devotion. 

T.S. 

MANIM AJRA, an old town near Chandigarh. After 
the death of Baba Ram Rai at Pehra Dun in 1687, 
one of his wives, Mata Raj Kaur, settled in Mani 
Majra. The following year, Guru Gobind Singh 
returning from Paopja Sahib to Anandpur Sahib, 
called on her (1688). Gurdwara Manji Sahib marks 
the residence of Mata Raj Kaur. 

M.G.S. 

MANI RAM, BHAl (1644-1734), from a devoted 
Sikh family of Pramar Rajputs, was, according to 
Shahid Bilas (Bhai Mani Singh), the third of the 
twelve sons of Naik Mai Das of ‘Alipur in 
Muzaffargarh district. His grandfather, Ballu, had 
laid down his life fighting for Guru Hargobind in 
the battle of Amritsar in 1634. Bom on 10 March 
1644, Mani Ram was brought by his father to Guru 
Har Rai at Kiratpur in 1657. He stayed there for 
two years, receiving instruction in Sikh lore. In 
1659, he returned to his native ‘Alipur to get 
married the daughter of Lakkhi Rai. Thereafter he 
continued visiting Kiratpur and Anandpur 
between whiles. When, on 30 March 1699, Guru 
Gobind Singh inaugurated the Khalsa. Mani Ram 
was there with five of his sons who received Khalsa 
initiation on that day. They took part in all the 
battles thereafter and all of them attained 
martyrdom. 

Bhai Mani Ram died on 24 June 1734. 

M.G.S. 

MANI SINGH, BHAl (d. 1737), scholar and martyr, 
came, according to Kesar Singh Chhibbar, his 
contemporary, of a Kamboj family, and according 
to some later chroniclers, following Giani Gian 
Singh, Paiith Prakash, of a Dulla.t Ja.t.t family of 
Kamboval village (now extinct), near Sunam in 
Sarigrur district of the Punjab. Mani Singh was 
approximately of the same age as [Guru] Gobind 
Singh. Both grew up together. Mani Singh 
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accompanied the Guru to the seclusion of Paopta 
when he shifted therefor some three years. 

Mani Singh had also developed a taste in 
letters. He transcribed for distribution the holy 
volumes and shorter anthologies of hymns and 
sabdas. He took the Khalsa vows on the Vaisakhi 
day of 1699, and soon thereafter he was sent by 
the Guru to Amritsar to take charge of the 
Harimandar. Mani Singh happened to be in 
Anandpur again when the Guru evacuated the 
town on the night of 5-6 December 1705. He 
escorted Guru Gobind Singh’s wives, Mata Sundari 
and Mata Sahib Devari, to Delhi. In 1706 he re¬ 
joined Guru Gobind Singh at Talvapdi Sabo 
(Damdama Sahib) where he prepared under his 
guidance the final recension of Sikh Scripture. 
Then he returned to Amritsar to resume his duties. 

As dissensions broke out in the Sikh Panth 
after the capture and martyrdom of Banda Singh 
Bahadur, Bhai Mani Singh used his influence to 
bring about peace between the warring groups. In 
1737, Bhai Mani Singh sought Zakariya Khan's 
permission to hold the Divali festival at Amritsar. 
It was granted on the condition that a certain 
amount of toll tax would be paid to government. 
This was simply a ruse, because on the other hand, 
the governor sent a strong force under Diwan 
Lakhpat Rai to annihilate the Sikhs collected for 
the festival. Mani Singh got wind of the governor's 
plan and forbade the Sikhs to assemble at Amritsar. 
Consequently, no tax could be collected and paid. 
Bhai Mani Singh was prosecuted for not paying 
the stipulated sum, He was asked either to embrace 
Islam or face death. He chose the latter and was 
executed with his body mangled bone by bone. 
On the site of his martyrdom in Lahore stood, until 
the partition, Gurdwara Shahid Ganj. Another 
memorial gurdwara has been raised in recent 
decades at the ruined site of Kamboval near 
Lauhgoval, believed to be his birthplace. 

Apart from is his compilation of the Dasam_ 
Granth , two other works in prose— GianRatnavaii 
an account in traditional style of the life of Guru 
Nanak, and Bhagat Ratnavaii better known as 
Sikhah diBhagat Mala, are also attributed to him. 

M.G.S. 
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^ x: ;[S!NGU U.NAivI SAKHi 

u itfiSINGH JANAM SAKHl, also known as 
\HRATNA VALl and traditionally attributed 
r Bh ai Maul Singh , is a collection of 225 
1 »edotes related to the life of Guru Nanak and 
ome exegetical and theological discourses. 

-•script copies of it are available at Amritsar 
ind Patiala. Of the three lithographed editions, 
" ; ' e p rst waS published in 1891. Some modem 
scholars dispute the authorship of the work or at 
Vast suspect some interpolations to have occurred 
The work appears to be originally based on 
Hhai Gurdas’ Var-\ though there are anecdotes 
which the author may have taken from other 
sources or may have been interpolated later. The 
; . ruage is simple and easy to follow, but it is not 
uniform. Mostly, it is Punjabi, but it changes to 
Siidh Bhakha when some philosphical point is 
being discussed. 

W.H.M. 

MANJH, BHAI, a well-to-do Rajput of Doaba 
country, converted a Sikh and earned repute for 
his piety, selfless service and complete_surrender 
to the Guru’s will. His real name was Tiratba and 
Manjh was his clan name. He had been a follower 
of Sultan Sakhi Sarwar, Muslim saint, until he once 
visited Guru Arjan and became a Sikh. He was 
assigned to collecting fuel for Guru ka Larigar. 
Bhai Manjh performed his allotted task with 
complete dedication. One evening, as says Sarup 
Das Bhalla, Mahirm Prakash, he was returning with 
a load of firewood on his head when, blinded by a 
severe dust storm, he fell into a shallow well. He 
kept standing in the water the whole night,until 
he was rescued next morning, holding his load on 
his head to save it from getting wet. Bhai Manjh 
was appointed to preach Sikh faith in his district. 
He established himself in the village of Kang near 
Hoshiarpur, where Guru Arjan is said to have 
visited him in 1595. A shrine, Gurdwara Baba 
Manjh, at Kang still commemorates him. 

T.S. 

MANJI, derived from the Sanskrit mancha and 
manchaka meaning, a stage, platform, raised seat, 
dias, throne, beadstead, or a couch, has a special 
connotation in Sikh tradition. Originally, a manji 
•n Punjabi, means a cot, especially of the simple, 
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stringed variety. Social manner in India requires 
that when more than one person are seated on the 
same cot, the one senior in age or superior in 
relationship should occupy the upper portion of 
it. But when someone commanding high social or 
spiritual status is present, he alone occupies the 
manji while the others squat on the ground. When 
Guru Amar Das, the third Guru, set up 22 manjisio 
cater for the needs of Sikh sarigats'm different parts 
of the country. The persons appointed came to be 
called masands. These mafjjiswd masands played 
a significant role in knitting the Sikhs into a 
community. Guru Gobind Singh abolished the 
institution of masands and, implicitly, of manjh, 
establishing a direct relationship with Khalsa. 
without any intermediaries. 

The Gurus themselves travelled widely and 
frequently to visit their devotees. The Sikhs, 
naturally, had the Guru seated on a cot while they 
sat on the ground to listen to his sermon. Usually a 
platform was constructed on the spot to pay 
reverence to the memory of the holy visit. Such a 
platform was reverentially called manji sahib. 
Later, small shrines were raised over these platforms 
and the Guru Granth Sahib installed. Each such 
shrine or Gurdwara was also called a manji sahib. 
It usually consisted of a small, domed building, 
square or octagonal in shape, with or without 
circumambulatory passage. 

M.G.S. 

MANMAf), is a small town in the Nasik district of 
Maharastra. It is a railway junction on the Central 
Railway. Pilgrims from the north coming to visit 
the Sikh shrines at Nanded change trains here. 
Gurdwara Guptsar Sahib was built at Manmad by 
Baba Nidhan Singh in 1931, primarily for the 
pilgrims visiting Nanded- 

M.G.S. 

MANMAT PRAHAR LARI (lit., a series to 
overcome heresy) comprises tracts written by Bhai 
Mohan Singh Vaid of Tam Taran between 1903 
and 1908, denouncing un-Sikh customs and 
rituals to which the Sikhs had succumbed. This 
had been one of the primary objectives of the Singh 
Sabha reform. The series consisted of six books. 
The first four were published by Khalsa Agency, 
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Lahore, and the last two by the author himself. 
Among them, Sharadh Prabodh (1903) aims at 
bringing the true understanding of sharadh, ritual 
feeding of the Brahmans as homage to one’s 
departed ancestors; Gurmat AnusarMritakSahskar 
de Labh commends the simple Sikh custom of 
cremation and other last rites; Birdh Vivah 
Durdasha Natak is a play (1904) depicting the 
plight of young innocent girls married to old 
people for money; the Gurmat Gauravata dilates 
on the dignity of the Anand form of marriage; and 
Gurmat Virodb Bijnash (June 1908) was in reply 
to a tract, Anand Vivah par Vichar, which attacked 
the Anand marriage. 

Jg.S. 

MAN MOHAN SINGH (1906-1942), the first Sikh 
aviator and the first Indian to'fly solo from England 
to India, was bom at Rawalpindi now in Pakistan, 
in September 1906, the son of Dr Makkhap Singh, 
a recipient of the Kaisar-i-Hind medal from the 
government for his distinguished public service 
as a medical practitioner. Man Mohan Singh was 
educated at Denny’s High School and at Gordon 
College, both in Rawalpindi In 1923, he went to 
England to train as a civil engineer, receiving his 
B.Sc degree four years later at the University of 
Bristol. In England he also completed a two-year 
course in flying and aeronautical engineering. 
Competing for prize of (500 pounds) for an Indian 
accomplishing a solo flight between England and 
India, Man Mohan Singh made two attempts 
during January-February 1930 which proved 
abortive. He could not win the prize but became 
the first Sikh to complete a solo flight from 
England to India. Appreciating his spirit of 
entrprise, Maharaja Bhupinder Sirigh of Patiala 
compensated him for the lost prize and gave him 
employment as his personal pilot. In 1933-34, Man 
Mohan Sirigh accomplished another solo journey 
in a light aircraft, again the first by an Indian, from 
England to South Africa. 

At the outbreak of World War II in 1939, Man 
Mohan Sirigh joined the Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserves as a pilot officer. He was sent to England 
for training and active duty. He was later promoted 
flying officer and deputed for operations in the 


of a Catalina aircraft. Man Mohan Sirigh was killed 
in action in West Australia on 3 March 1942. 

Ajn,s, 

MANMUKH, the ego-guided person, as opposed 
to gurmukh who is Guru-guided. The gurmukh - 
manmukh bipolarity represents the personality 
typology employed in the Sikh sacred literature. 
The word manmukh is compounded of mm (mind, 
lower self) and rnukh (face): thus one who has his 
face towards his own mind or ego is egocentric. A 
manmukh “cherishes not (the Lord’s) Name and 
reflects not on (His) Word” (GG, 509), While the 
gurmukh ever lives in the presence of God, the 
manmukh remains oblivious of Him. The manmukh 
depends upon his own intelligence and 
calculations (not realizing that) whatever happens 
is God’s Will (GG,60). His own calculations put 
him into karmic bondage, for he becomes a slave 
to his own impulses. Anger and avarice, lust and 
delusion, arrogance and passion tighten their grip 
on him. He never cares to listen to the word of the 
Guru or the advice of the holy. Forgetting the Giver, 
that is God, he chases ever material goods. The 
longer he remains under the sway of his baser self 
(mm), the farther he drifts from God’s grace. He 
allows his senses to be ruled by his passions: his 
egoity stands between him and the Lord. 

Guru Nanak applied the term manmukh to 
those persons who were ego-ridden materialistic 
and hypocritical. His successor-Gurus, besides the 
above typology, applied the term to persons who 
calumniated the Guru, opposed his teachings and 
doctrines and kept away from the sarigat 
(fellowship of the holy). Bhai Gurdas had the 
Guru’s calumniators in mind when he discoursed 
on manmukhs in his Vars. After the institution of 
the Khalsa, those who did not take or abide by the 
Khalsa vows were considered to be manmukh. 

J.S.N. 

MANOHAR DAS, a 19th century saint of Sarigat 
Sahib Ke sect of the Udasi Sikhs, usually stayed at 
Kankhal, near Haridvar, where he collaborated with 
some other sari/?Asunder the leadership of Santokh 
Das to establish what is popularly known as Udasiari 
da Chho.ta Akhapa. Manohar Das won especially 
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(be respect of the rulers of the Phulkian states of 
Patiala, Nabha and Jind. Maharaja Karam Singh of 
Patiala (1798-1845) once made to him a donation 
of 100,000 rupees which sum he spent on 
constructing a bridge over a turbulent seasonal 
stream on the outskirts of the town and raising 
building for the Cbhota Akbara at KankhaL He 
established Wo Udasi rferas or monasteries at 
Patiala, and at Patti in Amritsar district. He earned 
wide esteem for his humanitarian service as a 
practitioner of Ayurvedic medicine. 

S.S.Am. 

MANOH AR DAS, BH At, a great-grandson of Guru 
Amar Das and a distant cousin of Guru Hargobind, 
was a devoted Sikh, known for his piety and 
humility. He had been brought up by Guru Arjan 
himself. As he grew up, he started performing kirtan 
at Gurdwara Chaubara Sahib and Gurwara Baoli 
Sahib at Goindval. 

T.s, 

MANS A DEVI, MATA (d. 1569), wife of Guru Amar 
Das (1479-1574), was the daughter of Bhai Dev 
Chand of Sankhatra, a small town in Sialkot district 
(now in Pakistan). Her marriage to (Guru) Amar 
Das took place on ll.Magh 1559 Bk/ 8 January 
1503. She gave birth to two sons and two 
daughters. Mata Mansa Devi died at Goindval in 
1569. 

Hn.S. 

MAN SINGH, BHAl (d. 1708), a warrior in Guru 
Gobind Singh’s retinue, was according to Shahid 
Bi/as Bhai Mani Singh, the son of Mai Das of 
‘Alipur in Muzaffargafh district (now in Pakistan) 
and a brother of Bhai Mani Ram whose five sons 
were among the first few to be initiated into Khalsa 
on 30 March 1699. Man Singh took part in the 
battles of Anandpur and Chamkaur, and was one 
of the three Sikhs who survived and came out with 
Guru Gobind Singh unscathed. Man Singh 
constantly attended upon the Guru thereafter until 
his death in a chance skirmish with Mughal troops 
near Chittor during the Guru’s march to the Deccan. 
The Nihahg Sikhs trace the origin of their order 
from him. 

P.S.P. 


MAN SINGH, JUSTICE (1887-1949), known as 
Bhai Man Singh up to his thirties, was bom at 
Ambala, now in Haryaija, the youngest of the three 
sons of Nand Singh who had fought against the 
British in the second Anglo-Sikh war (1849) and 
had then worked under them as superintendent of 
excise. Man Singh, who became an orphan at a 
very young age, completed his Schooling at 
Ambala, and later joined the Khalsa College at 
Amritsar. While at school he had founded an 
association of Sikh youth, Khalsa Bhujhangi Dal, 
and in Amritsar he took a leading part in setting 
up Khalsa Youngmen Association and was the 
editor of its journal from 1905 to 1909. He was 
still a student, when he was nominated a member 
of the Chief Khalsa Diwan. After his graduation he 
joined the Law College at Lahore and then began 
his practice at Ambala. He was elected to the 
Central Legislative Assembly from the East Punjab 
Sikh Constituency (1921). 

In 1922, Man Singh shifted to Lahore and 
practised as a lawyer at the Punjab Chief Court. He 
was vice-president of the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
(1923-25), legal adviser to the Shiromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee (1926-29), officiating 
judge of the High Court in Patiala state (1930-32), 
judge of the Sikh Gurdwaras Tribunal and president 
of the Sikh Gurdwaras Judicial Commission (1935- 
43) and a member of the Judicial Committee in the 
princely state ofFaridkot (1943-48). In November 
1948, he was appointed an officiating judge of the 
newly established High Court of PEPSU. 

Besides his legal work, Man Singh wrote 
some tracts and articles and also translated into 
Punjabi verse two Sanskrit classics Vikrainorvaii 
by Kalidas and Vairagya Sataka by Bhartrihari. 
Man Singh died at Patiala on 7 January 1949. 

BI.S.C. 

MAN SINGH, RISALDAR MAJOR (d. 1892), son 
of Deva Singh of Raft ala, in Gujranwala district, 
now in Pakistan, was a soldier in Maharaja Rapjit 
Siiigh’s army. He took part in the capture of 
Peshawar (1834) and fought against the British in 
the first Anglo-Sikh war at Mudki, Ferozeshah and 
Sabhraoii. After the hostilities ceased, he was 
stationed at Lahore in command of a troop of fifty 
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horse but after the second Anglo-Sikh war his troop 
was disbanded and he retired on a pension. He 
served the British police and served on the British 
side in 1857 uprising. In March 1858 Man Singh 
reached Lucknow to capture the city just a day 
after his commandant, Major Hodson, was killed. 
He fought throughout the hot weather campaign 
of 1858, and was honourably mentioned in 
dispatches for his gallantry in the battle of 
Nawabganj on 13 June and also awarded the Order 
of Merit. He served throughout the Oudh 
camppaign of 1859-59, but was severely wounded 
at Nandganj where he captured three guns. He was 
granted jagirs in Oudh and in the Punjab. 

Retiring from service in 1877, Man Sirigh 
lived at Amritsar. He was made an honorary 
magistrate in 1879, and appointed manager of the 
Golden Temple. He was a Companion of the Order 
of the Indian Empire, a Provincial Darbari and a 
member of the Municipal Committee of Amritsar. 

B.O. 

MANSUKH was, according to Puratan Janam 
Sakhi a merchant of Lahore who, learning about 
Guru Nanak from one of his customers Bhai 
Bhagirath, travelled with him to Sultanpur. There 
he remained in attendance on the Guru for three 
years and learnt to recite baiji He is also said to 
have reduced some of these to writing as well. 
Returning to Lahore, he set up a sa/Jgafthere, Later 
he travelled with his merchandise to Sirihaldvipa 
(Ceylon) where his piety attracted the notice of 
Raja Shivanabh, who later became a devotee of 
Guru Nanak. 

Gn.S. 

MANSURPUR, now commonly called 
Chhintarivala because of its once-famous chintz¬ 
printing industry, is a historical old village, in 
Patiala district. Guru Nanak once visited the place 
and put up with a follower, Chandan Das. A shrine 
was later established in the room on the first floor 
(cbaubijra^herQ the Guru had stayed. 

M.G.S. 

MANURE, village in Ludhiana district, is 
celebrated for its Gurdwara Patshahi Dasviri. Guru 
Gobind Singh, travelling from Lammari-Jatpura 
towards Dina-Karigap in December 1705, made a 
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brief halt here under a pipal Ircc which still exists 
at the back of the Gurdwara. The present gurdwara 
building grew around a Mahji Sahib, a small domed 
room constructed in 1923. 

M.G.S. 

MARATHA-S1KH RELATIONS spanning a period 
of half a century from 1758 to 1806 alternated 
between friendly co-operation and mistrust bom 
out of rivalry of political and military ambition. 
Although Shivaji (1627-80), the founder of 
Maratha power, and Guru Gobind Singh (1666- 
1708) both opposed the tyrannical rule of 
Aurangzib, but the two forces di d not come in direct 
contact with each other until the Marathas 
expanded their influence as far as Delhi. 

The first Maratha-Sikh joint venture took 
place in 1758 when Adina Beg sought the help of 
both against Taimur and Jabari Khan, and together 
they over-ran sacked Sirhind on 21 March 1758. 
The Sikh-Maratha coalition was soon strained over 
the distribution of spoils, but Adina Beg brought 
about peace between the two. The combined Sikh- 
Maratha army occupied Lahore on 20 April 1758. 
Raghunath Rao, the Maratha commander, was 
appointed governor of Lahore, but within three 
years the Marajha power in Punjab was completely 
wiped out. 

The next contact of the Sikhs with the 
Marathas was in January-February 1765 when they 
both fought on the side of Jawahar Sirigh of 
Bharatpur, against Najib ud-Daula, the Ruhila 
Chief. In this battle the Marathas ditched their ally 
and had a secret understanding with Najib ud- 
Daula forcing the Bharatpur ruler to accept peace. 
Jawahar Sirigh now took nearly eight thousand 
Sikhs into his pay to make another assault. He 
defeated them in a battle fought near Dholpur on 
13-14 March 1766 and occupied Dholpur. Jawahar 
Sirigh with his Sikh troops then raided Maratha 
territory in central India also. Jawahar Sirigh was 
assassinated in June 1768 and his brother. Rattan 
Sirigh, who succeeded him, was similarly done 
away the following year. A civil war broke out 
between their half-brothers, Naval Sirigh and Rapjit 
Sirigh. The Sikhs sided with Rapjit Sirigh while 
the Marathas and the Ruhilas sided with Naval 
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Singh- In the ensuing battle on 24 February 1770, 
tjje Maratba cavalry was severely mauled. Naval 
Singh however carried the day and the Sikhs had 
to retire to the Punjab. 

Although the Sikhs were now masters of 
Punjab, Marathas had re-emerged as the strongest 
power in India. Mahadji Scindia, chief of Gwalior, 
occupied Delhi in January 1771 and became 
p C gent Plenipotentiary of the Mughal Empire in 
November 1784. The Sikhs who were now masters 
of Punjab had been plundering the crown-lands 
north of Delhi and in the Gariga-Yamuna Doab. 
Even the imperial city was no longer secure against 
their raids. Mahadji Scindia tried to win over the 
Sikhs by diplomacy and succeeded in signing a 
treaty (9 May 1785), but it did not endure beyond 
a month and the Sikhs entered the Gariga Doab in 
June 1785 to collect rakhi In 1785-86, however, 
the chiefs of Patiala and Jind sought Marajha help 
against local danger. 

In April 1789, Mahadji Scindia deputed two 
of his generals to negotiate alliance with Sardar 
Baghel Singh Karorsirighia and Diwan Nanu Mall 
of Patiala,.The latter sought peace with the 
Marathas who pressed on. towards Patiala. An 
inconclusive skirmish took place with the Sikhs 
on 15 April 1789 at Bhunerhefi near Patiala. A 
settlement was at last arrived at according to which 
Baghel Singh was granted a large jagir on the 
condition that he would keep the Sikh chiefs from 
assailling the Marathas; the cis-Sutlej states 
acknowledged the supremacy of Mahadji Scindia; 
and several Sardars were granted jagirs or 
confirmed in their estates in the Gang Doab against 
their undertaking not to allow other Sikhs to attack 
the Doab. This pact, too, was shortlived and the 
Sikhs resumed, from March 1790 onwards, their 
depredations without check or hindrance. The last 
Sikh-Marajha contact took place in 1805 when 
Jasvant Rao Holkar, Marajha chief of Indore, 
defeated and pursued by the British General, Lord 
Lake,entered the Punjab and sought help from 
Maharaja Raiyit Sirigh, but the latter preferred to 
mediate between the two. 

H.R.O. 


MARTYRDOM 

MARDANA, BHAI (1459-1534), Guru Nanak’s 
long-time Muslim companion throughout his 
extensive journeys across the country and abroad, 
was bom the son of a Mirasi (a caste of hereditary 
minstrels and genealogists) couple, Badra and 
Lakkbo, of Talvapdi Rai Bhoe, the birth place of 
Guru Nanak and both of them grew up in the same 
village. Guru Nanak as a small boy is said to have 
given Mardana a string instrument improvised from 
reeds to play on while he sang the hymns. 

To relieve the rigour of the journeys, the 
biographers describe several humorous situations 
in which Mardana involved himself by his amiable 
Faux pas. Weak in respect to fleshly wants, he 
became panicky when prospects of getting the next 
meal seemed less than certain. When Guru Nanak 
went over to Sultanpur to work with the Nawab 
there, his father after some time sent Mardana to 
fetch the news of his son. The Guru was then ready 
to go out on his udasis, He arranged funds for 
marrige of Mardana's daughter and both of them 
set out. In 1534, at Kartarpur, Mardana, fell ill and 
died. The Guru consigned his body to the River 
Ravi, and performed his last rites. 

Mardana was a poet of some merit. One of his 
slokas appears in Guru Granth Sahib in Bihagape 
ki Var along with two others of Guru Nanak’s 
addressed to Mardana. He is convinced that an 
evil body may be cleansd of sin in sangat (GG, 
553). 

Sb.S, 

MARDON, near Ambala city, claims a historical 
shrine called Gurdwara Mardori Sahib Patshahi 9 
ate 10. It is situated on the right bank of the river 
Tarigrt Guru Tegh Bahadur passed through this 
village during one of his preaching tours across 
the region, and Guru Gobind Sirigh visited it 
during his sojourn at Lakhnaur in 1670-71. 

M.G.S. 

MARTYRDOM or voluntarily laying down of 
one’s life for one’s faith or principles, considered 
a noble death in any society, is especially prized 
in Sikhism which has a long and continuous 
tradition of such adherence to religious belief and 
sacrifice for it. Etymologically, “martyr” is derived 
from the Greek martys meaning “witness.” 
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Significantly, the Punjabi word for martyrdom, 
shahadat, borrowed from Arabic, also means 
testimony or affirmation. Thus, a shahid or martyr 
is one who by his supreme sacrifice for his faith 
bears witness to its truth, and to his own 
unswereving allegiance to it. Martyrs have ever 
since the dawn of history been providing 
inspiration, sustenance, strength and a self- 
regenerative force to their respective faith and sense 
of honour and pride to their followers, especially 
against bigots and tyrants. In the Sikh conception 
of the term, a deliberate choice to suffer death for 
the sake of religious belief is crucial to martyrdom. 
Heroism and martyrdom both involve exemplary 
courage, but the courage in a martyr is more deep- 
rooted, more moral than physical, and is bom out 
of spiritual conviction. 

It is from the Muslim tradition that the term 
shahid came into India and got acclimatized in 
the social milieu of the Sikh people in a manner as 
to acquire anew and extended significance among 
them because of the peculiar turns the history of 
the Sikh people took since its early evolution. All 
the classical elements of the phenomenon of 
martyrdom have been present in the religious 
history of the Sikh people in a remarkable degree. 
It is doubtful if any non-Muslim people in India 
had adopted it before the Sikhs used it. After the 
currency which this term got at the hands of the 
Sikhs, the term came to be used for those who died 
for their faith and also for their country. The Sikhs 
did not come of a single ethnic stock, yet a spirit 
of sacrifice and readiness to stand up to tyranny 
and injustice emerged as their common racial trait. 
During the eighteenth century when the ruling 
powers and foreign invaders launched a ruthless 
campaign against them, they matched the situation 
with courage and fortitude and with unparalleled 
deeds of heroism and sacrifice. They courted death 
but remained true to their faith/Guru. Since those 
times the term shahid has become in a special way 
a part of the Sikh vocabulary to signify fidelity to 
one’s faith. The term has since been applied to all 
those who wore the crown of martyrdom within 
the faith, from Guru Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadur 


to the hundreds of thousands who in the course of 
the eighteenth century and after met their end 
while defending the faith. 

To recall the sacrifices of the martyrs 
throughout the course of Sikh history is a part of 
the Sikh tradition while offering ardas or the daily 
supplicatory prayer. Shahids are in this context 
mentioned along with the faithful followers 
(murids) of the holy Gurus. The details of the 
persecution suffered by them—men and women— 
are recalled on these occasions. Among the 
supreme martyrs mentioned are Guru Gobind 
Singh’s four sons (sahibzade). The phenomenon 
of martyrdom and the term shahid are thus an 
integral part of the Sikh tradition. To mention some 
post-eighteenth century portions of Sikh history, 
the term shahid is applied for example to the Kuka 
(Namdhari) crusaders. However, the term 
overstepped its religions associations when it came 
to be applied to the martyrs of Komagata Maru, 
Gurdwara Reform movement and other political 
agitation. 

In the Guru Granth Sahib, clearly expressed 
injunctions to the true devotee includes not to 
shrink from making the supreme sacrifice in a holy 
cause. Guru Nanak, in the text known as Alahpm 
(Dirges), exhorts men not to revile death because 
death of heroic men is holy (GG, 579). This is 
truly a call to mankind not to shirk from sacrificing 
life in pursuit of a worthy cause. Guru Gobind 
Singh, in a prayer addressed to the Lord, seeks the 
boon of laying down life on the field of battle, 
fighting to defend righteousness ( Chap hi Charitra, 
231). The twin supreme martyrdoms in the Sikh 
tradition are Guru Arjan’s (1606) and Guru Tegh 
Bahadur’s (1675). Into the last acts both of Guru 
Arjan and Guru Tegh Bahadur may be seen the 
culmination of lives whose every moment had 
been a living martyrdom, to live for God and 
mankind, to serve and to spread the light of truth. 
To the martyr his sacrifice is an act of God to be 
accepted in the spirit of the fullest resignation. 
The martyr’s life stirs great changes in societies 
and nations. His example becomes the source of 
inspiration for others to mould their own lives on 
a similar model. 
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SfARV VAR MAHALLAIU 

The martyr must meet his end in perfect poise 
and in a spirit shunning all intent to hit back. His 
utter non-violence arises not from the helplessness 
of one subdued by puissant tyranny, but by the 
spiritual state wherein all rancour, all bitterness 
*d thought of revenge have been cast out from 
the mind. The martyr is in the hands of God alone; 
from God comes his trial and to God alone he 
addresses his thoughts in his last moments. 
Without such a stance, his death would fail to attain 
" to the noble state of martyrdom. 

G.S.T. 

MARU VAR MAH ALLA III, by Guru Amar Das, in 
the musical measure Maru is a poetical 
composition in the style of a var included in the 
Guru Granth Sahib. The Hfrcomprises twenty-two 
paups, all of the composition of Guru Amar Das. 
The slokas, generally two-line preludes to the 
stanzas, however, are of varied authorship. Of a 
total of forty-seven slokas., twenty-three are from 
the pen of Guru Amar Das, eighteen of the slokas 
are of the composition of Guru Nanak, one of 
Guru Arigad, three of Guru Ram Das and two of 
Guru Arjan. The central theme of the Var is the 
conquering of ego leading up to the realization of 
Truth. The hero of the ballad is a warrior defined 
in terms of his moral valour and referred to by the 
Guru as gurmukh , Appropriation otnam, the Divine 
Name, has been declared to be the best means for 
the warrior to realize his ideal, and the Guru, the 
spiritual preceptor, is his guide. Such warriors 
(gurmukhs) are highly praised (8) as against 
manmukh who are severely denounced (9). 

In the metaphor of trade, the Uardeclares that 
as the seeker comes close to realization, he 
accumulates divine attributes. He feels and realizes 
the divine presence in everything, in everybody. 
When he arrives in the Divine court, favours are 
showered upon him in ample measure. Having 
received the “merchandise’ in abundance, he is in 
a position to share it with others. Such a person, 
qualifies for the epithet of gurmukh. He deals in 
‘Truth, in God Himself. The Guru helps him on 
this path. The Guru is a perfect oarsman who 
successfully rows the boat of the devotee through 
the ocean of the world to the house of God saving 


it from the tidal waves which threaten it (2). 
However, the fear of God is only the other side of 
His love. The spiritual aspirant fears.God only as 
long as he is unable to purify his man of all duality 
and egoity, but he experiences the love of God 
once he overcomes these. The Divine love has been 
portrayed in the image of love between man and 
woman. 

The ultimate union with the Supreme Lord, 
which is the highest stage of spiritual 
advancement, is attended with intense bliss or 
anand The seeker identifies the individual will 
with the Divine Will. The Var lays stress on the 
cultivation of moral values and denounces the 
futility of formalism and ritualism. 

Rm.S. 

MARU VAR, Guru Arjan’s composition in the 
Maru musical measure in the Guru Granth Sahib. 
The Var comprises twenty-three paups, each 
preceded by three slokas, or couplets, all of which 
are also the composition of Guru Arjan. For slokas. 
Guru Arjan has in fact used the word tfakhqe. 
Though only some of them are in south-western 
dialect and others are in central Punjabi. 

The theme of devotion, a spiritual vision of 
Reality and the operation of the moral law 
predominate. In the slokas, in general, the theme 
is devotion rendered in the idiom of conjugal love. 
Other strains such as emphasis on the immanence 
of the Divine Being, exhortation to men to 
disengage themselves from the illusory show of 
mays, praise of the Guru, joy in God’s will also 
occur, though the main emphasis is on devotion to 
and love of the Divine Being. More specifically, 
stanzas 1-5, 6-10, 11-15, and 16-22, comprise 
thematically four parts of the composition. The 
first part describes this world, along with mays, as 
the creation of God who is all-pervading. Man 
forgets his Creator and remains engrossd in 
haumai, i.e. egoity. The only way to attain the 
Ultimate is to discard haumai'and surrender oneself 
to the Guru. The second part compares this world 
with an arena where various evils resulting from 
man’s ego are denuding him of his spirituality. He 
alone can escape who with the grace of God takes 
shelter in the Guru’s Word. In the third part, there 
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is a rejection of religious garbs and rituals which 
are termed futile; in the fourth is presented a 
glimpse of worthy living which consists in constant 
remembrance of God’s Name. 

Hn.S. 

MASSE KHAN RANGHAR (d. 1740), a Rahghar 
Rajput landlord converted to Islam, belonged to 
Mapdiali, near Amritsar. He was appointed kotwal 
of Amritsar by Zakariya Khan, the Mughal 
governor of Lahore (1726-45). Masse Khan’s 
specific charge was not to allow Sikhs to visit the 
Harimander or have a dip in the tank around it. He 
stationed himself in the Harimander and there he 
indulged in revelry with women of ill repute. Most 
of the fighting bands of Sikhs had already been 
made to seek refuge in hills and deserts outside 
the central Punjab, and Massa had a free rein until 
the news of the sacrilege reached the jathaor band 
of Sardar Shiam Singh camping in Jaipur, in 
Rajasthan. Matab Singh, one of the jatha, vowed 
to avenge the desecration of the holy Harimandar 
and, accompanied by another brave warrior. 
Sukkha Singh, he forthwith left for Amritsar. The 
two, finding all approaches to the city strongly 
gurarded, took recourse to a stratagem. Disguised 
as revenue officials' come to deposit their tax 
collections, they entered the Harimandar, cut off 
Massa’s head, and made good their escape before 
the Mughal soldiers knew what had happened. 
This occurred on 11 August 1740. 

O.S.D. 

MASANDS were, in early Sikhism, local 
community leaders who looked after the sangats 
in their diocese and linked them to their spiritual 
mentor, the Guru. They led Sikhs, preached the 
word of the Guru and transmitted to him their 
offerings, escorting occasionally batches of them 
to his presence. The first such masands were 
appointed by Guru Arjan. The word masand is 
from Persian masnad, meaning a throne or a cushion 
to recline. As appropriated into the Sikh tradition, 
it further advanced the concept of rnanji started 
by Guru Amar Das. The new nomenclature arose 
from the Sikh custom of designating the Guru as 
sachcha patshah, the True King, in 
contradistinction to the temporal king. The 
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functionaries, who acted on behalf of the Guru b 
spreading the Sikh teaching as also in collecting 
for him tithes and offerings from the followers, 
came to be known as masands in imitation of 
masnad-i- ’ati, an imperial title for ranked nobles. 

The masand structure helped in the expansion 
of Sikh faith and in knitting together centres 
established in far-flung places. To activate the 
sangats in different parts. Guru Amar Das nad 
established twenty-two man]is; and Guru Arjan 
further consolidated the system by appointing 
masands'xho were invested with greater authority 
and with more varied religious and social 
functions. Masandsv/ere chosen for their piety and 
devotion. Besides preaching the Sikh tenets in 
their areas, they visited the Guru at least once every 
year. They were acccompanied on such occasions 
by groups of Sikhs from their respective areas. 
They carried with them offerings from the disciples 
for the langar and other philanthropic works. To 
help them with their preaching work, masandsbad 
then own deputies known as metis. As time passed, 
they became neglectful of their religious office 
and took to personal aggrandizement. Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708), the last of the Gurus, 
had to charge them with corruption and 
oppression. Those found guilty were punished. 
Guru Gobind Singh abolished the institution of 
masands. 

M.s. 

MATABAR SINGH, a Gurkha general who in 1838 
was deputed by the court of Nepal to Lahore to 
seek an alliance against the British. The mission 
appears to have failed and the Raja of Nepal 
confiscated Matabar Singh’s property worth 
several lakhs. The Raja made up his differences 
with the British government, and Matabar Singh 
returned to Nepal in January 1843 and was 
appointed prime minister. In may 1845, he fell in 
an attack by an assassin. 

B.J.H. 

MATAB SINGH or Mahtab Singh (d. 1745), 
eighteenth-century Sikh warrior and martyr, was 
bom the son of Hara Singh, of Mirahkot, 8 km 
north of Amritsar. He grew up amidst the most 
ruthless persecution Sikhs then suffered, and like 
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many another spirited youth joined one of the 
several small guerilla bands into which they had 
organized themselves after the execution, of Banda 
Singh Bahadur, Then he went over to Jaipur in 
Rajasthan, where he took up employment under 
the local ruler. It was at Jaipur that he learnt how 
Masse Khan Rarighar, the new kotwal of Amritsar, 
had occupied the holy Harimandar and converted 
it into a pleasure-house. Resolved to avenge the 
sacrilege, Matab Singh left forthwith for Amritsar, 
accompanied by another bold warrior, Sukkha 
Singh of Mari Kambo. They disguised themselves 
as tax-collectors carrying on their backs bags 
seemingly filled with money. They managed to 
enter the sacred precincts, beheaded Masse Khan 
and rode away. This happened on 11 August 1740. 
Thereafter, there was no trace of Matab Singh until 
five years later when, on receiving the news of the 
arrest of Bhai Taru Singh, he surrendered himself 
voluntarily to die by his side. Harshest torments 
were reserved for both. Matab Singh was broken 
on the wheel in Lahore. 

G.S.D. 

MATHO MURARl, joint name of a couple Matbo 
and her husband, Murari, both blessed by Guru 
Amar Das. Murari’s real name was Prema. He was a 
native of Khai, now in Lahore district (Pakistan). 
Orphaned in early childhood and afflicted by 
leprosy, Prema had to beg to make a living. Once, 
having heard about the compassionate nature and 
spiritual eminence of Guru Amar Das, he made his 
way to Goindval where the Guru took him under 
his care. He nursed him back to health. Prema was 
now an attractive-looking young man, and the 
Guru renamed him Murari Bhai Sihari gave his 
daughter, Matho, in marrige to Murari The couple 
were also appointed to head a manji around 
Murari’s native village. 

B.S.D. 

MATHRA DAS, BHAI, of Agra, was a pious Sikh 
of the time of Guru Arjan. Although a poor 
labourer, the door of his humble house was always 
open for visiting Sikhs. The Gurd was much 
impressed by this. 

T.S. 


MATHRA SINGH, son of Bhai Dial Das, was 
warrior in the retinue of Guru Gobind Singh. He 
fought valiantly in the battle of Nirmohgarh on 7 
October 1700 and fell a martyr. 

M.G.S. 

MATHRA SINGH, DOCTOR (1883-1917), patriot 
and revolutionary, was bom the son of Hari Singh, 
phudial in Pakistan. He attended the village 
primary school and passed his Matriculation 
examination from the Khalsa High School at 
Chakval. In 1901, he joined a pharmaceutical firm 
at Rawalpindi and in 1906 shifted to Nowshera 
cantonment as a partner in another firm of chemists. 
He married in 1908 and had a daughter, but both 
his wife and daughter died in 1913. Mathra Singh 
decided to leave the country and seek his fortune 
in Canada, but he stopped at Shanghai where he 
set up temporarily a chemist’s shop. Soon 
afterwards, he succeeded in entering California, 
but was deported as an illegal immigrant. Back in 
the Punjab, Mathra Sirigh learnt about the 
Komngata ri/an/sailing from Hong Kong, wanted 
to board it but failed. He now settled down in 
medical practice in Hong Kong. Here he established 
contact with the leaders of Ghadr movement in the 
United States. He helped in distributing copies of 
the Ghadr and started working on the Indian 
soldiers in Hong Kong. After the outbreak of 
World War I in July 1914, Mathra Sirigh, following 
the party directive, came back to the Punjab where 
he was made a member of the central committee 
and was entrusted with the task of manufacturing 
bombs. Once he and Harnam Sirigh, another 
Ghadrite, escaped to Afghanistan where they were 
interned. They were soon released on the 
intervention of Maulawi Barkat Ullah, who as 
prime minister in the Indian government in exile 
had some influence with the ruler of Afghanistan. 

Mathra Sirigh was appointed a minister 
plenipotentiary in the govemment-in-exile. In this 
capacity Mathra Sirigh made secret trips to Iran, 
Russia and Germany. On his way back from Russia 
from one such visit, he was arrested at Tashkent on 
2 November 1916, and brought to India via Iran. 
He was tried in the third supplementary Lahore 
conspiracy case and sentenced to death. He was 
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hanged secretly on 27 March 1917. Even his dead 
body was not handed over to his family, and the 
cremation was performed within the premises of 
the Lahore Central Jail, 

G.S.Mr. 

MATHURA, an ancient city on the right bank of 
the River Yamuna, 150 km south-southeast of 
Delhi, possesses three Sikh shrines 
commemorating the visits of Guru Nanak and Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. 

GURDWARA GAU GHAT is a small shrine on the 
river-bank controlled by the Udasis. It is believed 
that at the time of their visits Guru Nanak and 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, while here, used this spot for 
their daily ablutions. 

GURDWARA GURU NANAK BAGICHI, dedicated 
to Guru Nanak, is situated on the right bank of the 
Yamuna, outside the old town. Guru Nanak 
established a piau (drinking-water stand) there and 
himself served fresh water to the pilgrims to the 
town. He is believed to have stayed here for three 
months, A childless couple, Mohan and his wife 
Sita Bat served him, and were blessed with a son. 
GURDWARA GURU TEGH BAHADUR SRI GURU 
SINGH SABHA is their ain gurdwara of Mathura. 
The site is referred to in older accounts as Karis 
Tilla, i.e., Mound of Karis. Guru Tegh Bahadur, on 
his way from Delhi to the eastern provinces in 
1665, stayed here for three days. A small platform 
in a modest hut existed here as a memorial to the 
Guru’s visit. It was maintained by Udasi sadhus 
until the early 1940s when Sikh residents in 
Mathura acquired the site and constructed a new 
building. 

M.G.S. 

MATHURA and his father Bhikkha were among 
the Bhaft or Brahmap bards who attended upon 
the Gurus and who composed panegyrics in their 
honour. Some of their hymns were included by 
Guru Arjan (1563-1606) in the Sikh scripture. 
Mathura’s fourteen savaiyyas are seven each in 
praise of Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan. Bhatt 
Mathura fell a martyr in the battle of Amritsar in 
April 1634. 

Gn.S. 


MATI DAS, BHAl (d. 1675), the martyr, was the 
son of Bhai Hira Mai, also called Hiranand, of 
Kafiala now in Pakistan, His grandfather, Bhai 
Paraga, had embraced the Sikh faith in the time of 
Guru Hargobind and had taken part in battles with 
the Mughal forces. His uncle Dargah Mall was 
Diwan or manager of the Guru’s houshold, Mali 
Das was himself appointed Diwan along with 
Dargah Mall who was by then considerably 
advanced in years. Mati Das accompanied Guru 
Tegh Bahadur during his travels in the eastern 
parts in 1665-70. He was among those who were 
seized, along with Guru Tegh Bahadur at Dhamtan 
in 1665 and then released from Delhi. In 1675, 
when the Guru set out from Anandpur for Delhi, 
Mati Das accompanied him. He was arrested with 
him under imperial orders and taken to Delhi 
where, on 11 November 1675, he was sawn into 
two, from head downwards. 

M.G.S. 

MATT AN, an old town near Anantnag in Kashmir, 
is sacred to Guru Nanak, who visited here at the 
beginning of the 16th century. According to the 
Puratan Janam Sakhi he held a long discourse 
with a learned Brahman, Bralim Das, who turned a 
disciple. The chinar (Palatanus orientalis) tree 
under which the discourse is said to have been 
held, still stands in the precincts of the shrine now 
known as Gurdwara Nanaksar Patshahi Pabili 

Gn.S. 

MATTU BHAI KE, village in Gujrariwala district 
of Pakistan, is sacred to Guru Hargobind, who 
briefly halted here travelling back from Kashmir 
in 1620. The shrine commemorating the Guru’s 
visit was called Khara Sahib or Gurdwara Chhevih 
Patshahi. 

M.G.S. 

MAU, village 10 km west of Phillaur in the Punjab, 
is sacred to Guru Arjan, who was married here to 
(Mata) Ganga Devi. Gurdwara Patshahi V, 
popularly known as Gurdwara Mau Sahib is 
located in the village. 

M.G.S. 

MAUR, also called Dhilvan Maur, near Bamala. 
In a thicket about near Maur, there used to be a 
pond, called Dulami ki Dhab, where, according to 
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local tradition, Guru Tegh Bahadur usd to come 
often for his afternoon ride from Phil van. A shrine 
w as established later near this pond which came to 
be called Dulamsar. but now named Gurdwara 
Sahib Dulamsar Patshahi IX. 

M.G.S. 

MAUB KALAN, 35 km southeast of Bathipcja in 
the Punjab, claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara 
Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur Darbar Sahib. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur came here from Bhikhi and Khiala. As he 
looked around for a resting-place, he saw a large 
jaijd tree (Prosopis spicigera) in the middle of an 
unoccupied enclosure. The Guru thought the place 
fit for halting, but the villagers advised against it 
as they thought the place was haunted. The Guru 
persisted and he stayed there for several days, but 
no harm came to him or to his Sikhs. The people 
served the Guru with diligence and thereafter 
continued to treat the site with reverence and 
constructed a memorial. The rulers of Pafiala 
endowed it with 100 acres of land. 

M.G.S. 

MAYA, as a philosophic category in the Indian 
tradition, is interpreted variously as a veil or curtain 
concealing reality; thus producing error and 
illusion in the human mind, and creating 
difficulties in the individual’s progress to a state 
of knowledge and bliss. 

Sikhism does not subscribe to the extreme 
objectification of maya in the Vedantic theory. The 
Gurus do not assign to it the character of a 
metaphysical category in the framework of their 
scriptural compositions. Of course, the figures of 
Brahma, Vi§tju and Siva, as also of of maya 
frequently find place in gurbani indicative of a 
link with the tradition of Indian thought; but these 
figures stand only for the powers of the Divine. 
Sikhism says that this ephemeral world is falsely 
viewed as eternal in itself. It is like the fire of a 
single straw, a cloud’s shadow becoming flood 
water (GG, 717). Emphasis on the ephemerality 
and non-permanence of the cosmic order is, 
however, only one interpretation of the Guru’s 
conception of maya and the world. Maya is that of 
which the essence is time; it has come into being 
at the will of the Divine, and must disappear when 
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He so ordains. It rests in the Creator, whose creation 
it is. But at the same time, it is also the embodied 
manifestation of the Eternal Spirit. Transient it 
may be, but it is not unreal. This world is the abode 
of God; the True and Eternal one resides in it (GG, 
463). 

In gurbani may a is also equated with wealth 
(material goods) as also with the sense of 
attachment to worldly possessions. Most often, the 
term denotes delusion, since under the spell of 
maya, the mind is not able to distinguish truth 
from falsehood, the ever-lasting from the 
ephemera], the essence from mere appearance. In a 
word, maya in Sikhism cannotes avidya, or 
ignorance. The Sikh system acknowledges the 
existence of maya, and lays stress on the lessening 
of its spell on the human mind, so that with the 
liberated psychic faculties, one may attain to the 
state of spiritual enlightenment. 

W.S. 

MAYYA SINGH, ofNaushahra in Amritsar district 
of the Punjab and a horseman of the Sikh army, 
fought in the battle of Ramnagar on 22 November 
1848, and joined thereafter the vounteer corps of 
Bhai Maharaj Singh. He participated in the battles 
of Sa’dullapur and Gujrat. After the defeat of the 
Sikh forces, Mayya Singh was in Bhai Maharaj 
Singh’s train at several places until he was arrested. 

M.L.A. 

MAYYA SINGH, BHAI (1862-1928), spelt as Maya 
Singh in contemporary English writings, was a 
leading figure in the Singh Sabha awakening. 
Little is known about hjs early life, except that 
after his school years he joined the railways at 
Lahore as a clerk. There he came in contact with 
Bhai Jawahir Singh under whose unfluence he 
joined the Arya Samaj. At the same time, he started 
attending Sikh divans also. In 1888, he, along 
with Bhai Jawahir Singh and Giani Ditt Singh , 
threw himself whole-heartedly into the Singh 
Sabha movement. He remained associated with the 
Khalsa Diwan, Lahore, and was its staunchest 
supporter. In 1892, he was elected its joint secretary. 

Bhai Mayya Singh was known for his 
executive talent. He was a “frail, thin man, and not 
ungainly in appearance with heaps of brains,” and 
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“a man of high charcter [who] had a great 
organising power and, what is more, a gift of the 
gab to a remarkable degree.” He was a good speaker, 
wielded a facile pen in both Urdu and Punjabi and 
had a considerable knowledge of English. As he 
became more deeply involved in Singh Sabha work, 
he gave up service with the railways and set up a 
book store, Punjab Book Depot. He was appointed 
editor of the Khalsa Gazette, a weekly newspaper 
in Urdu, which began in 1885, but resigned his 
position on 10 December 1886. He also completed 
in 1895 the Punjabi-English dictionary. He was 
also manager of the Khalsa Press (1895), editor of 
The Khalsa (1899), and editor of Khalsa Akhbar 
(1901). Besides his newspaper writing, Bhai 
Mayya Singh has left two publications - Mazamin 
Khalsa Dharant Par, a collection of essays in Urdu 
on Sikh religion (1899), and Kalgldhar Prakash, a 
tract in Punjabi on Guru Gobind Singh (1904). He 
also served as a member of the Khalsa College 
Establishment Committee and of the Khalsa 
College Council. After the closure of the Khalsa 
Akhbar in 1905, he fell into oblivion. He opened 
a shop for the sale of Indian drugs in Lahore, where 
he died on 8 March 1928. 

Jg.s. 

MAZHABI SIKHS, commonly pronounced as 
Mazhbi Sikhs, is the name given to Sikh converts 
from the Chuhra community, among the lowest in 
the Hindu caste order. Chuhras in medieval Punjab, 
corresponding to Bharigis of the Hindi-speaking 
regions, were the village menials who received 
customary payment in kind at harvest time for such 
services as sweeping and scavenging. They lived 
in separate quarters, sequestered from the main 
village population, and were allowed neither 
instruction nor entry into places of worship. They 
were the ‘untouchable’ class, for a mere touch by 
anyone of them ‘polluted’ members of the upper 
castes. With the advent of Islam, some of them 
sought amelioration of their social status in 
con vers ion. The Sikh rejection of distinctions 
based upon caste or birth and their emphasis on 
equality of all human beings, had a special appeal 
for them. They received the high-sounding 
designation of Rahghreta. A special honour was 
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earned for the community by Bhai Jaita, a Rahghreta 
Sikh, when he brought the severed head of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur from Delhi to Anandpur. Guru 
Gobind Singh blessed him by saying “Ranghrete 
Gurukebete”, Ranghretas are the Guru’s own sons. 
Upon the creation of the Khalsa in 1699, Bhai 
Jaita and several others of his caste received the 
Khalsa initiation. 

The new spirit infused by khantfc di pahul 
added to the native tenacity and hardiness of the 
Ranghretas as a class and during the troubled 
eighteenth century, they suffered and fought 
valiantly hand in hand with other Sikhs. Bhai Bota 
Singh who in 1739 dared the Mughal governor 
by levying toll on a Punjab highway, was a 
Rahghreta. Earlier, in 1735, when the Sikhs 
reorganized the Dal Khalsa into five jathas or 
fighting bands, one of them consisted exclusively 
of the Rahghreta Sikhs, led by one of them. With 
the virtual establishment of their sovereignty in 
the plains of the central Punjab, as the Sikhs slowly 
reverted to their traditional village life, the 
Rahghreta Sikhs resumed their old role of 
scavenging and field labour, but they were no 
longer the outcastes they had been. They were 
endearingly called Mazhabi Sikhs (lit. Sikhs 
steadfast in their religious faith), the term 
Rahghreta gradually falling into disuse. 

During the reign of Maharaja Raijjit Singh, 
Mazhabi Sikhs were freely enlisted in the Khalsa 
army, especially in the infantry. Demobilization 
followed the Punjab annexation in 1849, forcing 
many of them to resort to highway robbery, theft 
and dacoity so that the British government 
declared them a criminal tribe. About 1851, 
Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu and Kashmir 
raised a corps of Mazhabi Sikhs. The British 
recruited them for a coolie corps meant for road 
construction. In 1857, they were also enlisted, 1200 
of them, to form the 23rd, 32nd and 34th Pioneer 
Regiments. Their extraordinary bravery and 
endurance earned them a high reputation as 
soldiers. In 1911, there were 1,626 Mazhabi Sikhs 
out of a total strength of 10,866 Sikhs in the Indian 
army. In the Cbenab colony (Lyallpur and 
Gujrariwala districts), Mazhabi Sikhs were 
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officially declared to be an agricultural caste. 

' ' n derthe influence of the Singh Sabha, many more 
y'm this caste embraced Sikh faith. Thus, their 
population increased from 8,961 in 1901 to 21,691 
in 1911 and 169,247 in 1931, Mazhabi Sikhs, took 
an active part in the Gurdwara Reform movement 
and the freedom struggle. In the Constitution of 
India they are included among the scheduled 
classes, although this was not consistent with the 
basic Sikh doctrine of castelessness. 

P.S.J. 

MAZHAR ‘ALL an artillery officer in Sikh times 
who commanded the horse battery of Maharaja 
RarjjTi Singh’s Topkhana-i-Khas. For a time, he 
served under General Ghaus Khan with command 
of a battery of 10 light guns. He took part in the 
Attock operations in 1813 and was often asked tp 
display on ceremonial occasions the skill and 
effectiveness of his artillery. 

H.D. 

MEDINl PRAKASH, ruler from 1684 to 1704 of 
Sirmur, a state situated along the river Yamuna in 
Sivalik hills, was one among the hill chiefs who 
did not support Raja Bhim Chand of Kahlur in his 
designs against Guru Gobind Singh, In April 1685 
he invited the Guru to spend some time with him 
at Nahan. The Guru accepted the invitation and 
lived in the Nahan territory for about three years 
and got a fort built at Paopta. The years spent at 
Paopta were the most creative and significant in 
the Guru’s career. Guru Gobind Singh left Paoijta 
for Anandpur in 1688. He died issueless in 1704. 

K.S.T. 

MEGH RAJ (d. 1864), the third son of Misr Divan 
Chand, starting as a clerk in Gobindgarh Fort at 
Amritsar under Maharaja Raryit Singh, became 
head ofthe treasury at Amritsar (1816-39). In 1839, 
his accounts were checked, and though the 
accounts revealed no embezzlement, yet Megh Raj 
and his brother Rup Lai were taken into custody, 
and a fine of5,00,000 rupees was imposed on them. 
They got released in 1844, and in 1846, Megh Raj 
was re-appointed treasurer of the Lahore Darbar 
and, after the annexation of the Punjab in 1849, 
treasurer ofthe Lahore Division. This post he held 
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till his death on 1 August 1864. 

H.R.G, 

MEHAR SINGH NIRMALA, ofthe Nishanarivall 
mis!, became famous for bis display of bravery 
and courage in the latter half of the 18 th century. 
He also figured in the partition of Sirhind territory 
in 1764. Thereafter he took possession of the 
parganah of Shahabad and Ismailabad, in Kamal 
district. 

G.S.N, 

MEHRAJ, also spoken as Mahiraj or Marhaj, in 
Bathipda district, was founded in 1627 by Bhai 
Mohan (d. 1630), with the blessing and help of 
Guru Hargobind. According to Sikh tradition, 
Mohan with his tribe wanted to settle down in this 
area but the local Bhullars resisted. Mohan sought 
Guru Hargobind’s blessing and succeeded in 
founding a village which he called Mehraj after 
the name of his great grandfather. The Bhullars 
tried to dislodge him, but were driven away with 
the Guru’s help. Guru Hargobind had to fight a 
battle here against an imperial force led by Lalla 
Beg on 16 December 1634. 

GURDWARA CHHOTA GURUSAR TAMBU 
SAHIB, marks the site where Guru Hargobind had 
his tent {tambu, in Punjabi) set up at the time of 
his first visit to this place. 

GURDWARA GURUSAR MEHRAJ marks the site 
of Guru Hargobind’s camp during the battle of 
Mehraj. According to GurBilas Chbevin Patsh&hi 
Guru Hargobind had himself named this place 
Gurusar and declared it a place of pilgrimage, 
appointing a Ravidasi Sikh to look after it. 

M.G.S. 

MEHTAB SINGH, SARDAR BAHADUR (1879- 
1938), lawyer and legislator who became closely 
associated with the Gurdwara Reform movement 
was bom at Hadali, in Shahpur district, now in 
Pakistan. His father, Hazur Singh died when he 
was barely four, and Mehtab Singh had his early 
education at the village school and passed the 
Entrance examination from Central Model School, 
Lahore, in 1895. The same year, he went to England 
to study law for three years. He started legal 
practice at Shahpur. In 1910, he was appointed 
government pleader atFirozpur and, subsequently, 
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transferred to Lahore. He was honoured by the 
government with the titles successively of Sardar 
Sahib (1915) and Sardar Bahadur (i 918). In 1920, 
he was elected to the Punjab Legislative Council 
and became its vice-president, but he resigned both 
on 11 November 1921, as a protest against 
government taking away keys of the Golden 
Temple treasury and plunged into the Gurdwara 
Reform movement and suffered imprisonment, 
Mehtab Singh was made vice-president of the 
Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, and, 
in the absense of Sardar Kharak Singh in jail, he 
'acted as its president. On 12 October 1923, the 
Shiromapi Committee and the Shiromapi Akali 
Dal were declared unlawful organizations, and 
principal Akali leaders including Mehtab Singh 
were put under arrest. Mehtab Singh was one of 
the first batch of 20 Akali leaders released, 
agreeing to implement the provisions of the 
Gurdwaras Act. He participated in the All-Parties 
Sikh Conference at Amritsar (29 January 1928), at 
Delhi (24 February 1928) and at Calcutta (28-29 
December 1928). 

Mehtab Singh died of a heart attack on 23 
May 1938 while arguing a case in the High Court 
at Lahore. 

K.S.V. 

MELA SINGH, SANT (1784-18S4), holy saint and 
preacher of the Sikh faith, was bom the son of 
Bhai Makkhap Singh at Kotehan, in Jammu and 
Kashmir. Young Mela Singh had a melodious voice 
which attracted the notice of Sant Rocha Singh, 
an elderly saint much revered in those parts. The 
holy man took over the young boy as a disciple 
and brought him up under his personal care. He 
succeeded his mentor after the latter's death in 
1803. Mela Singh set up his pfera, along with a 
gurdwara and Guru ka Larigar, at a place 5 km to 
the east of Pupchh, and named it Santpura Nagali 
after nagal plant that grew in abundance in that 
tract. While Nagali, was his principal seat, Sant 
Mela Singh frequently went out preaching across 
different parts of the valley and the Punjab. He 
initiated many into the Sikh faith and established 
gurdwaras. He died on 5 November 1854. 

B.S. 


418 MEVASIflGH 

MELT, lit, attached or companion, appears in the 
Sikh Scripture in different connotations - usually ■ 
as a verb form, past indefinite of melapa. (to attach, 
join, bring together), in the feminine form (GG, 
54,63,90,243,379,389,584 etal)\ as anadjective 
meaning loving, attached (GG, 42, 43); and as a 
noun meaning associate, friend (GG, 392). In the 
Dabistan-i-Mazahib, the term me/i has been used 
as a title for a class of preachers among the 
seventeenth-century Sikhs. This was also used as 
a title for those appointed as assistants to the 
masands. 

M.G.S. 

METCALFE, SIR CHARLES THEOPHILUS 
(1785-1846), diplomat and provisional Governor- 
General of India, son of Thomas Theophilus 
Matcalfe, a director of the East India Company, 
was bom in Calcutta, on 30 January 1785. He 
started his career as a writer in the service of the 
East India Company and rose to be an agent 
successively to generals Lake, Smith, and 
Dowdeswell. In 1808, he was sent as an envoy to 
the court of Maharaja Ranjit Singh with the aim of 
engaging him in a defensive alliance against the 
supposed French invasion of India. However, as 
the French threat receded by late 1808, the British 
did not pursue it. 

Metacalfe had been Resident of Delhi (1811- 
20) and Hyderabad (1820-27), a member of 
Supreme Council (1827) and Governor of Agra 
(183 7). He provisionally succeeded Lord William 
Bentinck as Governor-General of India (183 5) and 
became Governor of Jamaica and Governor- 
General of Canada (1843- 45). In 1845, he was 
created Baron Metacalfe. He died on 5 September 
1846. 

B.J.H. 

MEVA SINGH (d. 1915), a simple but religious- 
minded Sikh of Lopoke, in Amritsar district. He 
migrated to Canada where he was an associate of 
Bhai Bhag Singh Bhikivipd and Balvant Sirigh 
Khurdpur, two prominent leaders of Indian 
immigrants in Canada. When Bela Sirigh, a stooge 
of William Hopkison who had hostility towards 
Punjabi immigrants, killed two Sikhs, one of them 
then reciting the Guru Granth Sahib, Meva Sirigh 
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vowed to avenge the murders. He killed Hopkison 
in the court in front of the judges. He was tried for 
murder and hanged on 11 January 1915 at 7.45 
a.m. 

S.SJ. 

MEVA SINGH MAJITHIA, an artillery commander 
in the Sikh army, was nominated, in 1844, a member 
of the council to run the administration of the 
Punjab. He commanded the Lahore Darbar force 
despatched to Jammu in February 1845 for the 
chastisement of Raja Gulab Singh. He was the only 
Sikh sardir in the court to take the part of the 
Pogras. He also argued in favour of milder terms 
to Raja Gulab Singh after his route at Akhnur in 
March 1845. Meva Singh also pleaded before the 
Khalsa Council for the restoration of Gulab Singh’s 
power and territories. 

B.J.H. 

MEVIUS, also recorded as Frank Ernest Mevius, 
was a Prussian who came to the Punjab in March 
1827 and was employed in the Sikh army in the 
rank of a colonel. Once he used a whip against a 
Sikh soldier. This caused a revolt in his command 
and he was eventually discharged from service 
(1850). 

GL.S. 

MIAN MIR, HAZRAT (1550-1635), full name 
Shaikh Mir Muhammad, was a well-known Sufi 
saint of the Qadiriyah order and a contemporary of 
Guru Arjan (1563-1606) and Guru Hargobind 
(1594-1644) and had cordial relations with them. 
He was bom the son of Qazi Sayandanah (Sain 
Datta to some chroniclers) bin Qazi Qalandar 
Faruqi in 957 AH/AD155 at Sahvan (also called 
Sevastan) in the present Dadu district of Sindh in 
Pakistan. The family claimed descent from the 
second Caliph successor to Prophet Muhammad. 

Mir Muhammad’s father died when he was a 
young boy and he grew up under the care of his 
mother, Bibi Fatimah, who put him under Shaikh 
Khizr Sevastani for study of Qadiri Silsila (School) 
of Sufi thought. He traversed various ‘stations’ and 
‘stages’ of the mystic Sufi path in rapid succession 
and completed his studies at a comparatively young 
age of 25, He then shifted to Lahore where he 
joined the school of Maulana Sa’ad Ullah and 


subsequently of Maulana Ni’mat Ullah and Mufti 
Abdus-Salam to study traditional and rational 
philosohies. He remained steadfast in his 
devotional prayers and spent most of his spare time 
in meditation outside the city. He soon became 
known as a distinguished ‘Alim (scholar). But he 
liked solitariness and was very selective in making 
disciples. He spent most of his remaining life at 
Lahore, with a gap of one year at Sirhind. 

Emperor Jahangir in his ThzaArpraises his piety 
and selflessness. Prince Data Shukoh was one of 
his devout disciples. The Sikh tradition believes 
that he laid the foundation-stone of the Harimandar 
in 1588. He unsuccessfully made efforts to save 
Guru Arjan’s life but did succeed later in securing 
the release of Guru Hargobind from Gwalior Fort, 
Hazrat Mian Mir died at Lahore on 11 August 1635, 

Z.H.F. 

MIAN MITTHA, a Muslim holyman living in a 
village which came to be called Kotla Mian Mittha 
in the present Sialkot district of Pakistan, met Guru 
Nanak as the latter passed through his village. The 
two held a discourse on the nature of God and the 
means to realize him. 

M.G.S. 

MIHAN, BHAI, founder of the Miharishahi or 
Mihansahibi sect of Udasi sadhus, was a Sikh 
contemporary of the eighth, ninth and tenth Gurus. 
His real name was Ramdev, and he was introduced 
by his father, Nand Lai Sohna, to the service of 
Guru Har Krishan in 1663. Ramdev took upon 
himself the duty of carrying water for Guru ka 
Larigar and of sprinkling water upon the ground 
where the holy assembly took place morning and 
evening. When Guru Tegh Bahadur set out on his 
travels through the Malva country in 1665, Bhai 
Ramdev was in his retinue. At every halt he would 
inundate the dusty ground with his sprinkling as 
if by rain, mihh in Punjabi. Guru Tegh Bahadur, 
pleased at bis devotion and diligence, nicknamed 
him Mihan, bringer of rain. The name stuck and 
Ramdev came to be known as Bhai Mihan. Guru 
Tegh Bahadur at Dhamtan bade him preach on his 
own. This was one of the six bakhshishes or 
bestowals on the Udasis made at different times. 
Bhai Mihan preached mainly in northern India. 
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He also once waited upon Guru Gobind Singh 
and received blessing from him. Bhai Mihan died 
at Sohiah, in Sialko.t district, now in Pakistan. 

P.S.P. 

MIHAN SINGH (d. 1841), Sikh governor of 
Kashmir from 1834 to 1841. He had taken part in 
numerous' military operations under Rapjit Singh 
and his successors. As governor of Kashmir, he 
ordered a free assessment of the land in the 
province. He also compiled larlkh-i-Kashmir, a 
document of much historical and economic 
importance. In 1841, two battalions of the Sikh 
army revolted, and he was assassinated on 17 April 
at Srinagar. 

GL.S. 

MIHARBAN, (1581-1640), the popular name of 
Manohar Das, who was the son of Prithi Chand, 
the elder brother of Guru Arjan. Bom on 9 January 
1581, Miharban spent his early years in the 
company of his uncle, Guru Arjan, and imbibed 
from him scholarly inclination as well as literary 
taste. He was a man of ascetic temperament. To 
wean him from his solitary ways, his parents got 
him married in 1595. He had three sons - Karan 
Mall or Krishafr Mall. Chaturbhuj and Harji. In 
1618, he succeeded his father to head the 
schismatic group the latter had founded. His 
knowledge of the sacred lore and his ability to 
compose religious verse attracted some following 
to him. He went out preaching and spent several 
years in the hill district around Karigra. Then he 
came to Malva and sojourned in the area for about 
five years. He passed the last years of his life at 
Muhammadipur, in Lahore district, now in Pakistan, 
where he died on 18 January 1640. 

Miharban wrote in Punjabi prose a janam 
sakhi of Guru Nanak entitled Pothi Sachkhand- 
Some other works are also attributed to him. 

Kr.S. 

MIHARBAN JANAM SAKHI takes its name from 
Sodhi Miharban who succeeded his father, Prithi 
Chand, as leader of the schismatic Miija group 
(1619-40). A Miharban manuscript was discovered 
at Damdama Sahib and subsequently acquired by 
Khalsa College, Amritsar. Upon examination this 


was found to be the first half of the complete 
Miharban Janam Sakhi in six volumes. The 
manuscript itself consisted of the fist three volumes, 
Pothi Sachkhand, Pothi Hariji and Pothi 
Chaturbhuj j respectively. The three missing 
sections were entitled KesoRai Pothi, AbhaiPad 
Pothi and Prem Pad Pothi In 1961, the Khalsa 
College acquired a second and much smaller 
Miharban manuscript which provided a text for 
folios missing from the Damdama manuscript. It 
is, however, limited to a portion of Pothi 
Sachkhand- The only portion to survive from this 
latter half of the Miharban Janam Sakhi is its 
account of the death of Guru Nanak. 

From the extant volumes of the Miharban 
Janam Sakhi three important conclusions may be 
drawn. It cannot be outrightly rejected as heretical. 
It implies no denigration of the mission of Guru 
Nanak, demonstrating instead a serious concern 
to propagate his teachings. Second, the text we 
now possess is a late and extensively augmented 
one. The Damdama manuscript is dated 1885 Bk/ 
AD 1828 and there can be little hope of isolating 
Miharban’s authentic contribution from the mass 
of material recorded in the extant text. Third, the 
burden of emphasis in the first volume is on 
exegetical discourse rather than on biographical 
narrative. In the two remaining volumes (and 
presumably in their three missing successors), the 
narrative element disappears almost completely, 
except for a few interpolations. Whenever a setting 
is provided for a discourse, it is normally sketched 
in the briefest of terms. 

It is accordingly as a work of exegesis that the 
Miharban Janam Sakhi must be primarily 
understood. In place of the anecdotal form the 
author uses discourse (go$t). The typicl gosfoi the 
Miharban tradition comprises three elements. First, 
there is a brief narrative setting which brings Guru 
Nanak into converse with some interlocutor, or 
with God. Second, there appears a series of extracts 
from the works of Guru Nanak. Third, interspersed 
between these scriptural quotations and providing 
the bulk of most discourses, there are explanations 
of the passages quoted. The language of this Janam 
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Sakhi is Sadh Bhasha with a mixture of Punjabi 
vocabulary. Theological terminoloty of Indian 
traditions is freely and judiciously employed. 

W.H.M. 

MIHRA, BHAl, a resident of Bakala also called 
Baba Bakala in Amritsar district of the .Punjab, 
was a devoted Sikh of the time of Guru Hargobind. 
He built a new house and took a vow not to live in 
it until the Guru had once sanctified it with bis 
footsteps. He went to Amritsar and conveyed to 
the Guru what he had in his mind. The Guru 
travelled to Bakala along with Mata Gahga, and 
stayed in the new house. After some days Mata 
Gahga fell ill and died there. The site is still marked 
on the premises of the main gurdwara at Baba 
Bakala. Bhai Mihar lived long enough to witness 
the annointment, on 11 August 1644, of Tegh 
Bahadur as the ninth Guru, 

B.S. 

MIHTAR SIKHS, belong to the community of 
scavengers, now called scheduled castes. Scattered 
in different villages and towns, Mihtar Sikhs are 
largely concentrated in Vidarbha region of 
Maharas.tra. As their folk songs in Marvari and 
Rajasthani dialects indicate, the Mihtars’ original 
home was probably Rajasthan. They have, many 
customs and practices pointing to Sikh influence, 
including using the surname of Sirigh/Kaur, 
maintaining untrimmed hair, giving pahul to the 
children at birth, etc. Mihtar Sikhs, wherever 
concentrated in sufficient numbers, have their 
exclusive gurdwaras, too. They however, perform 
Hindu rituals at the time of marriage and death in 
family. Traditionally treated as untouchables, 
efforts are now afoot for their social and economic 
uplift as well as for their religious education. 

N.S.A. 

MILKHA SINGH THEHPURIA (d. 1804), a 
powerful Sikh chief during the latter half of the 
18th century. He founded the village of Thehpur 
in Lahore district and took possession of a number 
of villages in its vicinity and in Gujrat and 
Gujrariwala districts, Then he seized Rawalpindi, 
and fixed his headquarters there, building new 
houses and forthifying the town. He conquered a 
tract around Rawalpindi and also won the esteem 


MINTO, SIR GILBERT ELLIOT 

of the war] ike tribes of Hazara. He also joined Ranjit 
Singh in his early expeditions. 

S.S.B. 

Mil^A, meaning hyprocritical, secretive, mean- 
natured, deceitful, is an epithet applied in the Sikh 
tradition to Prithi Chand (1558-1618), the eldest 
son of Guru Ram Das, and such of his descendants 
as had not joined the main body of the Sikhs. There 
is also a community confined mainly to Alvar, 
Jaipur and Jodhpur districts of Rajasthan and some. 
districts of Haryana which is known by this name 
and which is generally given to the profession of 
thieving. Prithi Chand had the epithet of Mina 
attached to his name because of his envious nature, 
bitterness and hostility towards Guru Arjan when 
Guru Ram Das appointed (Guru) Arjan his spiritual 
successor. He setup a rival seat at Hehar, deviously 
tried to wean away followers, enlisted the support 
of the Mughal authority for his claims, made his 
son/successor compose hymns in imitation of Guru 
Nanak and tried to poison Guru Arjan’s infant son, 
Hargobind. It was because of these malevolent 
designs that Bhai Gurdas fastened on Prithi Chand 
the epithet miqa. With the help of the Mughal 
officials the Minas acquired control of the 
Harimandar at Amritsar and retained it until 1699 
when Guru Gobind Singh sent Bhai Mani Singh 
from Anandpur to take over the management. 
Dislodged from the Harimandar Sahib, the minis 
left for the Malva region where they settled in 
scattered villages to live in oblivion and 
ultimately to get absorbed into the Sikh 
mainstream. The Sikhs were forbidden his Khalsa 
to have anything to do with the Minas. 

M.G.S. 

MINTO, SIR GILBERT ELLIOT (1751-1814), 
Governor-General of India and son of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, third baronet of Minto, was bom of 23 April 
1751. He came to India in July 1807, and he revised 
the earlier policy of non-interference in the trans- 
Yamuna region. He realized that Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s incursions into Malva and Sirhind in 1806- 
07 had alarmed the cis-Sutlej Sikh chiefs, and that 
refusal to afford protection to these chiefs against 
him had shaken their confidence in the good faith 
of the British government. He held that the British 
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policy of non-interference had encouraged Rapjit 
Singh to claim paramountcy over the whole Sikh 
country. In June 1808, Lord Minto decided to send 
Charles Metcalfe to woo the cis-Sutlej chiefs and 
to engage Maharaja Rapjit Singh in a defensive 
alliance against the supposed French threat. Rapjit 
Singh’s third Malva campaign and the recession 
of the supposed French threat in October 1808 led 
Lord Minto to take to more direct tactics. The 
Anglo-Sikh treaty of 1809 which advanced the 
British frontier from the Yamuna to the Sutlej, 
prevented the union of the Majha and Malva Sikhs 
under a single ruler. It, however, left Rapjit Singh 
free to consolidate his territories and carry his arms 
to the north and northwest. Lord Minto returned 
to England in May 1814 and died shortly on 21 
June 1814. 

B.J.H. 

MIRI-PIRJ, compound of two words, both of Perso- 
Arabic origin, adapted into the Sikh tradition to 
connote the close relationship within it between 
the temporal and the spiritual, The term represents 
for the Sikhs a basic principle which has influenced 
their religious and political thought and governed 
their societal structure and behaviour. The word 
miri signifies temporal power, and piri stands for 
spiritual authority. The origin of the concept of 
miri-piri is usually associated with Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644) who as part of the 
investiture wore on his person two swords, one 
representing mid and the other pin No doubt, 
this correlation between the spiritual and the 
mundane had been conceptualized in the teaching 
of Guru Nanak himself. According to Guru Nanak, 
man being divine in essence has to fulfil himself 
in this world through paticipation, not through 
renunciation. Along with the transcendental 
vision, concern with existential reality was part of 
Guru Nanak’s intuition. His sacred verse reveals 
an acute awareness of the ills and errors of 
contemporary society and strong opposition to 
oppressive State structure. The community that 
grew from Guru Nanak’s message had a distinct 
social entity and, under the succeeding Gurus, it 
became consolidated into a distinct political entity 
with features not dissimilar to those of a political 


state. The Guru began to be addressed by the 
devotees as sachcha patsah (true king). Bards 
Balvapd and Satta enlogize Guru Nanak in kingly 
terminology: (GG, 966). The execution in 1606, 
of Guru Arjan, under the orders of Emperor 
Jahangir, marked the Mughal authority’s response 
to a growing religious order asserting the principles 
of freedom of conscience and human justice. The 
event led to Guru Arjan’s young successor Guru 
Hargobind, Nanak VI, formally to adopt the 
emblems of authority. In front of the holy 
Harimandar he constructed the Akal Takht, throne 
(takht) of the Timeless One (akal). Here he went 
through the investiture ceremony for which he put 
on a warrior’s accoutrement with two swords 
symbolizing assumption of the spiritual office as 
well as the control of secular affairs. He also raised 
an armed force and asked his followers to bring 
him presents of horses and weapons. This was a 
practical measure undertaken for the defence of 
the nascent community’s right of freedom of faith 
and worship against the discriminatory religious 
policy of the State. By founding the Akal Takht 
and introducing soldierly style. Guru Hargobind 
institutionalized the concept of Miri and Piri His 
successors continued to function as temporal as 
well as spiritual heads of the community. To 
checkmate Emperor Aurangzib’s policies religious 
monolithism Guru Tegh Bahadur toured 
extensively in the countryside exhorting the 
populace to shed fear and stand up boldly to face 
oppression. He himself set an example by choosing 
to give away his life to uphold human freedom 
and dignity. The blending of Miri and Piri was 
consummated by Guru Gobind Sirigh in the 
creation of the Khalsa Panth. Ending personal 
guruship before he died, he bestowed the 
stewardship of the community on the Khalsa 
functioning under the guidance of the Divine Word, 
Guru Granth Sahib, in perpetuity. Combination of 
Miri and Piri does not however, envisage a 
theocratic system of government. 

M.G.S. 

MIRI SINGH, was son of Kahn Singh and grandson 
of Baba Binod Singh, Miri Singh took part in 
several of Banda Singh’s battles against the 
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Mughal rulers in the Punjab. When the newly- 
conquered district of Kamal was made over to 
Binod Singh in May 1710, Miri Sirigh assisted 
his grandfather in guarding the town against 
several Mughal onslaughts. 

G.S.D. 

MIR KHAN, an officer in the army of the Mughal 
emperor Babar, was entrusted with supervising the 
prisoners held at Saidpur (Eminabad) during 
Babar’s invasion of 1520, According to Puratan 
Jaoam Sakhi Guru Nanak and Mardana too were 
among the prisoners. Both were made to perform 
forced labour. When Mir Khan met Guru Nanak, 
he found the Guru spiritually enlightened and 
saw that hand mill given him turned on its own, he 
reported the matter to Babar who rel eased the Guru. 

M.G.S. 

MIRZA BEG, a Mughal official who, in 1696, 
accompanied Prince Mu’azzam (later Emperor 
Bahadur Shah of Delhi), was sent by Emperor 
Aurarigzib to settle affairs in the Punjab. He, 
however, became an admirer of Guru Gobind Singh 
whom he came to know through Bhai Nand Lai. 

B.S. 

MIRZAPUR, in Uttar Pradesh on the right bank of 
the Gariga was visited by Guru Nanak and then by 
Guru Tegh Bahadur (1666). Separate shrines 
dedicated to the two Gurus are said to have existed 
once, but there are no traces of them left now. 
However, an old gurdwara, named Shri Nirrnal 
Sarigat, stands near Narayai) Ghat. 

M.G.S. 

MIRZASINGH (d. 1787), was son of Chuhar Sirigh, 
and a descendant of Chaudhari Sarvani who had 
founded the village of Naushera, also known as 
Raipur Sarvani during the reign of Emperor Shah 
Jahari. For generations, the family held the office 
of chaudhariat paying the revenue into the 
government treasury until Mirza Singh, about 
1752, joined the Kanhaiya mis!, and received from 
them several villages as his share of the conquered 
territory. Mirza Sirigh died in 1787. 

G.S.N. 

MISLDARI or MISALDARI, a system of pol itical 
relationship as well as of land tenure which came 
into being with the rise of Sikh power in the mid- 
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eighteenth-century Punjab. Under the misldari 
system of land tenure which now prevailed, the 
chief of each misl could allot land to a member of 
his own misl, or even to an outsider, not as a grant, 
but as a share of the territory in the conquest of 
which the latter was an equal partner. Sometimes 
the subordinate m is Idars or commanders occupied 
territory on their own, but continued to accept the 
sardarof the misl as their chief. The mis/darswtrc 
independent in the management of their respective 
territories. Misldari was a transient phenomenon. 
With the emergence of the Sikh kingdom under 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh, the system became 
redundant. 

H.R.G. 

MISLS. Misl is a term which originated in the 
eighteenth-century histoiy of the Sikhs to describe 
a unit or brigade of Sikh warriors and the territory 
acquired by it. The word misl means ‘similitude, 
alike or equal’, and 'a file’ or collection of papers 
bearing on a particular topic. It has also been 
defined as a tribe or race, encampment, military/ 
police post, brotherhood, a confederacy of clans, 
etc. The term misl was first used by Sainapati in 
his Sri Guru Sobha, primarily in the sense of a 
group or troop or sub-unit of armed warriors or 
soldiers. 

In order to understand the genesis and 
evolution of the misl system in a historical 
perspective, however, we must go back to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. From Nanded 
in the Deccan, Guru Gobind Sirigh deputed Banda 
Sirigh Bahadur to the Punjab with a group of five 
prominent Sikhs and a bodyguard of 25 Sikh 
soldiers. As he arrived in the Punjab, men of grit 
and daring began to rally round his banner. Within 
two months, 4,000-5,000 horsemen and 7,000- 
8,000 foot had volunteered to join him. In the 
course of one year 30,000-40,000 troops were 
under him. In May 1710 the entire province of 
Sirhind, between the Sutlej and the Yamuna and, 
between the Sivalik hills and Panipat fell into the 
hands of the Sikhs. But the Sikh power did not last 
long as Banda Sirigh Bahadur was captured in 
December 1715 and executed in June 1716. The 
Sikhs were thus deprived of a unified command. 
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Hunted out of their homes, they scattered in small 
jathas to find refuge in distant hills, forests and 
deserts, hut they were far from vanquished. It was 
not unusual for the jathas to join together when 
the situation so demanded. It was customary for 
most jathas to congregate at Amritsar to celebrate 
Vaisakhi and Divali. Diwan Darbara Singh (d. 
1734), an elderly Sikh, acted on such occasions as 
the common chief. In 1733, Zakariya Khan, the 
Mughal governor of Lahore, offered them a jagir 
or fief worth one lakh rupees a year and the title of 
‘Nawab’ to their leader. The Sikhs accepted the 
offer and chose Kapur Singh from among 
themselves to be invested with the title. 

In consideration of administrative 
convenience, Nawab Kapur Singh divided the 
entire body of troops into two camps, called Buddha 
Dal and Tampa Dal but they were forced to split 
into small groups when the compact with the 
government ended in 1735, On 1 July 1745, they 
gathered at Amritsar, passed a gurmata or resolution 
and reorganized themselves into 25 groups, each 
consisting of 100 horse. By March 1748 there 
were 65 groups operating in different parts of the 
Punjab. They carried out their operations generally 
independent of one another, though they still 
acknowledged the pre-eminent position of Nawab 
Kapur Singh. 

On the Vaisakhi day (29 March) of 1748, the 
Sikhs gathered at Amritsar and decided, through 
gurmata, to unify themselves into a single body 
called the Dal Khalsa, under the supreme command 
of Sardar Jassa Singh Ahluvalia. The 65 bands were 
grouped into 11 mists. Six misls were under Buddha 
Dal and the latter five under Tampa Dal. Jassa 
Singh Ahluvalia was chosen to be in joint 
command of the entire Dal Khalsa, while Nawab 
Kapur Singh continued to be acknowledged as. 
the supreme commander. Phulkian under Baba Ala 
Singh of Patiala was the twelfth mist, but it was 
not part of the Dal Khalsa command. 

The Dal Khalsa established its authority over 
most of the Punjab region in a short time. In early 
1758, the Dal Khalsa, in collaboration with the 
Marathas, occupied Sirhind and Lahore. Within 
three months of the Vadda Ghallughara, the Great 


Massacre of5 February 1762, the Dal Khalsa rose 
to defeat Ahmad Shah’s governor at Sirhind in 
April-May 1762 and the Shah himself at Amritsar 
in October the same year, Sirhind and its adjoining 
territories were occupied permanently in January 
1764, and with this began the final phase of the 
emergence of the Dal Khalsa into a confederacy of 
sovereign political principalities. The misls now 
occupied well-defined territories over which their 
sardars ruled independently while maintaining 
their former Jinks as units of the Dal Khalsa. 

The misl organization was not exactly “a 
theocratic confederate feudalism”. Devotion to 
Guru Gobind Singh’s ideals of faith and community 
was a paramount requirement, but no priestly 
interference or domination was allowed. Rather, 
the whole community was itself standing in 
covenant with God through the Gurus and the 
scripture. The misl chief exercised full authority 
within his domain. His rule was benign, based on 
the goodwill of all classes ofpeople. Each village, 
a sort of a small republic, administered its affairs 
through a council of five elders representing the 
collective will of the people. Above the village’s 
panchayat there was the court of the misl chief. 
The padchayats tried to maintain equity and 
justice in the villages. The overall military strength 
of the Sikh mislsis variously estimated. According 
to one estimate, the Dal Khalsa could muster about 
70,000 horse. George Forster who visited the 
Punjab in 1783, reckoned the military strength of 
the misls at over 200,000 horse. The main source 
of the income of the misls in the initial stages was 
plunder, augmented later by rakhi imposts. But as 
the sardars down as sovereign rulers in their 
domains, land revenue became the major source. 
Duties on traders and merchants also brought some 
revenue. The Sikh chiefs gave full protection to 
traders passing through their territories. Exports 
to the countries west of the Attack consisted of 
sugar, rice, indigo and white cloth, the imports 
being swords, horses, fruit, lead and spices. Imports 
from Kashmir consisted of shawls, saffron and fruit 
against the export of wheat, rice, salt and spices. 
With the inhabitants of the hills were exchanged 
cloth, matchlocks and horses for iron and other 
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commodities. From the Deccan, the principal 
imports were sulphur, indigo, salt, lead, iron and 
spices, exports being horses, camels, sugar, rice, 
white cloth, matchlocks, swords, bows and arrows. 

Following are the tnisls which comprised the 
Sikh Punjab at the close of the eighteenth century, 
prior to the rise of Ranjit Singh : 
AHLUVALIAMISL, founded by Jassa Sirigh during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, derived 
its name from the village of Ahlu, in Lahore district, 
founded by a Sadao, one of the forefathers of Jassa 
Singh. The remnants of the m«/lasted until of the 
princely state of Kapurthala. Jassa Singh who 
became famous in history as Jassa Singh Ahluvalia, 
a right-hand man of Nawab Kapur Singh, took a 
leading part in the Sikh struggle against the 
Mughal governors of the Punjab, Zakariya Khan. 
Yahiya Khan and Mir Mannu. On the Vaisakhi 
day of 1748, Jassa Singh was chosen leader to all 
the 65 roving Sikh groups turned into Dal Khalsa. 
Jassa Singh started seizing territory in the Punjab, 
and established the system of rakhi or protection. 
The Dal Khalsa under him routed in April 1754 an 
Afghan force from Lahore which had laid seige to 
Amritsar and in March 1758 occupied Sirhind 
jointly with the Maratbas. A month later they 
entered Lahore. Although Ahmad Shah Durrani 
re-established his influence in the winter of 1759, 
defeated the Marafhas at Panipat in 1761 and 
inflicted a severe loss upon the Sikhs in February 
1762, Jassa Singh led the Sikhs to conquer Sirhind 
in 1764 and took over Kapurthala in 3 777. As for 
his possessions, he heldKot’IsaKhel, Jagraori, Ispl, 
and Fatehgarh, to the south of River Sutlej in the 
Jalandhar Doab, Kapurthala, Sultanpur Lodhi and 
the surrounding villages. The zamiiidars of 
Phagwara, Upnur Tanda and Yahiyapur paid him 
tribute. In the Bari Doab, he had Jandiala, Sathiala, 
Bundala, Jalalabad, Vairoval, Sarhali, Fatehbad, 
Jalalpur, Goindval, Tam Taran and Khadur; in the 
Rachna Doab, Zafarval. Jassa Sirigh died in 1783. 
One of his successors, Fateh Sirigh (d. 1837), 
exchanged turbans with Ranjit Sirigh reiterating 
friendship. After the first Anglo-Sikh war, 
Kapurthala came under British protection, ruled 
by the descendants of Fateh Sirigh until it merged 


with the Patiala and East Punjab States Union 
(PEPSU)in 1948. 

BHANGl MISL, acquired its name from the 
addiction of its members to bhang or hemp. The 
founder of the jatha that later acquired the 
dimensions of a rnis/wan Chhajja Sirigh of Panjvar 
village, near Amritsar. He was succeeded by Bh urna 
Sirigh who won a name for himself in skirmishes 
with Nadir Shah’s troops in 1739. Bhuma Sirigh 
was succeeded by Hari Sirigh who was, in 1748, 
acknowledged head of the Bharigi mis/ as well as 
leader of the Taruna Dal. He vastly increased the 
power and influence of the Bharigi misl which 
began to be ranked as the strongest among its peers. 
He created an army of 20,000 dashing youths, and 
established his headquarters first at Sohal and then 
at Gilvali, both in Amritsar district. He extended 
his territory towards and subdued Kasiir, 
Bahawalpur and Multan, and realized tribute from 
Baluchi chiefs in the districts of Muzaffargarh, 
Dera Ghazi Khan. Dera Isma’il Khan. Jharig, 
Chiniot and Sialkot. 

Hari Sirigh was succeeded by Jhanda Sirigh , 
his eldest son, under whom the Bharigi mrs/reached 
the zenith of its power. He built a brick fort at 
Amritsar which he named Qila Bbarigiari and laid 
out fine bazars in the city. He then proceeded to 
Rasulnagar, where he recovered from the 
Muhammadan Chajjha rulers the famous gun 
Zamzama which came to be known as Bharigiari 
di Top. But Jhapda Sirigh was killed in 1774 in a 
battle with the Kanhaiyas and the Sukkarchakkias 
at Jammu whither he bad marched to settle a 
standing succession issue. He was succeeded by 
his brother Gapda Sirigh who, dying of illness at 
the time of a battle with the Kanhaiyas at 
Dinanagar, was in turn succeeded by his minor 
son, Desa Sirigh, under whose weak leadership 
began the decline of the dynasty. Several Bharigi 
sardars set themselves up as independent chiefs 
within their territories. Desa Sirigh was killed in 
action against Mahan Sirigh Sukkarchakkia in 
1782. Lahore was taken over by Ranjit Sirigh in 
1799 and Amritsar in 1802. By 1810 all Bharigi 
territories had merged with the kingdom of Ranjit 
Sirigh. The last Bharigi sardar to fall was Sahib 
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Singh of Gujrat who was dismissed with a grant of 
some villages. 

PALLEVALI MISL, derived its name from the 
village of Palleval, near Pera BabaNanak, to which 
its founder, Gulab Sirigh, belonged. At the time of 
the formation of the Pal Khalsa in 1748, Gulab 
Singh who had already fought bravely against 
Nadir Shah in 1739 and in the Chhota Ghallughara 
in 1746, was declared head of_the Pallevalia dera, 
later called niisl. The pallevalia and Nishariarivali 
jathas were stationed at Amritsar to protect the 
holy city, Gulab Singh was succeeded in 1759 by 
Tara Sirigh Ghaiba who proved to be an able leader' 
of men and a fearless fighter. One of his first exploits 
was to attack a detachment of Ahmad Shah 
Ourrani’s army and rob it of its horses and arms 
while crossing the Beiri river near his native 
village, Kang, in Kapurthala district. In 1760, he 
crossed the Sutlej and seized several towns. In 
1763, he joined the Bharigi, Ramgarhia and 
Kanhaiya mAAagainst the Pathan Nawab of Kasur 
and joined other Sikh sardars in reducing Sirhind 
(1764). 

The Pallevalia mislunder Tara Sirigh and his 
collaterals and associates held a major portion of 
the upper Jalandhar Poab, and the northern 
portions of Ambala and Ludhiana, with some 
portions of Firozpur. He became a close friend and 
associate of Maharaja Raryit Sirigh and took part 
in his early Malva campaigns. After his death in 
1807 at the age of 90, pallevalia territories were 
annexed by Ranjit Sirigh. 

KANHAlYA, MISL, was founded by Jai Sirigh of 
Kahna (21 km southwest of Lahore), son of 
Khushhal (Sirigh). It is commonly believed that 
the name of the mist, Kanhaiya, was derived from 
the name of Jai Sirigh’s village, Kahna, although 
another explanation conects it with the Sardar’s 
own handsome appearance which earned him the 
epithet (Kahn) Kanhaiya, an endearing title used 
for Lord Kr?pa. The Kanhaiya mis! under Jai Sirigh 
became the dominant power in the Punjab. He 
seized a part of Riarki comprising the district of 
Gurdaspur and upper portions of Amritsar. He first 
made his wife’s village, Sobiari, in Amritsar district, 
his headquarters from where he shifted to Batala 


and thence to Mukeriari. His territories lay on both 
sides of the Rivers Beas and Ravi. Jai Sirigh 
extended his territories up to Parol, about 70 km 
southeast of Jammu, and the hill chiefs of Karigra, 
Nurpur, Patarpur and Siba became his tributaries. 
In 1778, he with the help of Mahan Sirigh 
Sukkarchakkia and Jassa Sirigh Ahluvalia, drove 
away Jassa Sirigh Ramgarhia to the desert region 
of Harisi and Hissar. In 1781 Jai Sirigh and his 
associate Haqiqat Sirigh led an expedition to 
Jammu and received a sum of 3,00,000 rupees as 
tribute from its new ruler. On Jai Sirigh’s death in 
1793 control of the Kanhaiya clan passed into the 
hands of his daughter-in-law, Sada Kaur, his son 
Gurbakhsh Sirigh having pre-deceased him. Sada 
Kaur, married her daughter, Mahitab Kaur, to Ranjit 
Sirigh, whom she also helped in several campaigns. 
Soon differences between the two came in the open. 
Ranjit Sirigh made inroads into the Kanhaiya 
territory and confiscated their wealth lying at 
Ajalgath (Mukeriari). Sada Kaur died in 
confinement in 1832. All the Kanhaiya territories 
were gradually conferred on Prince Kharak Sirigh. 
KARORSINGHIa MISL was named after Karora 
Sirigh of Barki in Lahore district. The founder of 
the jatha or band of warriors that subsequently 
acquired the size and power of a mA/was Shiam 
Sirigh of Narli who had battled with the invading 
forces of Nadir Shah in 1739. He was succeeded 
by Karam Sirigh of Paijgafh in Gurdaspur district. 
Karam_Sirigh fell fighting against Ahmad Shah 
Purrani in January 1748 and was succeeded by 
Karora Kingh who confined his activities to the 
tract lying south of the Karigra hills in Hoshiarpur 
district, and seized several important towns before 
he died in 1761. Baghel Sirigh who succeeded 
Karora Sirigh is celebrated in Sikh history as the 
conqueror of Mughal Pelhi. A formidable force in 
the cis-Sutlej region, Baghel Sirigh had entire 
Yamuna-Garigetic Poab at his mercy. When on 11 
March 1783, Sikhs entered the Red Fort in Pelhi 
and occupied the Piwan-i-Am, the Mughal 
emperor, Shah Alam II, made a settlement with them 
agreeing to allow Baghel Sirigh to raise gurdwaras 
on Sikh historical sites and realize six annas in a 
rupee (37.5%) of all the octroi duties in the capital. 
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The last of the prominent Karorsirighia leaders was 
Jodh Singh (1751-1818), son of Gurbakhsh Singh 
ofKalsia. Jodh Singh made considerable additions 
to his inheritance. In 1807, he joined Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh in the attack on Naraiijgafh in 
Ambala district and later fought for him in many a 
battle in the Punjab. The Maharaja granted him 
the tracts of Garhdivala in Hoshiarpur district, and 
Chafik in Firozpur district as rewards for his 
services. Jodh Singh died in the battle of Multan 
in 1818, and his son, Sobha Singh, who succeeded 
him, ruled over Kalsia state for 40 years until his 
death in 1858. This Kalsia state acceded to the 
Indian Union in 1947 and joined the Pajiala and 
East Punjab States Union (PEPSU) in 1948. 
NAKAl MISL. was founded by Hira Singh of 
Bahirval in Lahore district. His village fell in the 
country called Nakka which lay between the rivers 
Ravi and Sutlej. It was through this region that the 
highway from Lahore to Multan, Baluchistan and 
Sindh passed imparting to it the name Nakka 
{nakka, in Punjabi, signifying a kind of gateway). 
Hira Singh took to arms while still very young. As 
the Sikhs sacked Kasur in 1763 and conquered 
Sirhind in 1764, Hira Singh occupied Bahirval, 
Chuniari, Dipalpur, Jambar, Jejhupur, Karigapval 
and Khudiari establishing his headquarters at 
Chuniah. In 1767, he led out an expedition to 
Pakpattan, but was "killed in the action that took 
place. Later one of his successor, Rapjit Sirigh 
increased the power and influence of the misl The 
territory under his control was worth nine lakhs of 
rupees per annum and a force of 2,000 horsemen, 
with camel swivels and a few guns. His daughter, 
Raj Kaur, was married to Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh 
who later on seized the possessions. 
NISHANANVALI MISL, owed its origin to 
Dasaundha Sirigh whose jatha was the standard- 
bearer of the Dal Khalsa. Hence the name of the 
jatha or m/W-Nishanarivali, nishan in Punjabi 
meaning a flag or standard. The m/s/was originally 
based in Amritsar where it guarded the holy 
Harimandar and also served as a reserve force of 
the Dal. On his death in 1767, Dasaundha Sirigh 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Sarigat 
Sirigh, who made over charge of Ambala to his 


cousins, Lai Sirigh and Gurbakhsh Sirigh, and 
himself retired to Sirighahvala. On Sarigat Singh’s 
death in 1774, Lai Singh’s three sons-Mohar Sirigh, 
Kapur Sirigh, and Anup Sirigh-drove out 
Gurbakhsh Sirigh from Ambala dividing the 
Nishanarivali territories among themselves. Mohar 
Sirigh soon became an influential figure among 
the cis-Sutlej chiefs. Among other leaders of the 
misl, Naudh Sirigh, who was severely wounded in 
the battle of Sirhind (January 1764), took 
possession of Kheri close to Sirhind, Sudba Sirigh 
Bajva seized Machhivara east of Ludhiana, while 
Rai Sirigh secured 16 villages southwest of 
Khanna. Jai Sirigh, another member of the misl, 
captured 27 villages in Kharar. Karam Sirigh 
acquired the parganahs of Shahabad and 
Isma’ilabad in the present Kurukshetra district. The 
military strength of the misl had risen to 12,000 
horse under Sarigat Sirigh . Its territories included 
Ambala, Shahabad, Sauntj Kheri Moripda, Amloh, 
Khanna, Doraha, Sahneval, Machhivara and Zira. 
PHULKIan MISL, counted as the twelfth misl for 
not being part of the Dal Khalsa, traces its origin 
to PhUl (d. 1652) who had met Guru Har Rai 
during his travels in the Malva area and received 
his blessing. His eldest son, Tilok Sirigh (Tiloka) 
was the ancestor of the princely states of Nabha 
and Jind, and Ram Sirigh (Rama), next to him, 
forefather of the rulers of Patiala. Ram Sirigh and 
Tilok Sirigh were devoted disciples of Guru Gobind 
Sirigh, who blessed their house as his own. They 
had helped Banda Sirigh Bahadur with men and 
money in his early exploits. Baba Ala Sirigh, the 
third son of Ram Sirigh, was a brave soldier and an 
astute politician who laid the foundation of the 
Phulkiari fortunes. By 1732, he had conquered a 
vast territory around Bamala and in the 40s and 
50s, he extended his hold over a number of villages. 
In 1753, he started building a fort around which 
grew the city of Patiala and which became his 
capital in 1763. Ala Sirigh was succeeded by his 
grandson, Amar Sirigh, who received the title of 
Raja-i-Rajgan from Ahmad Shah. Under him Patiala 
became the most powerful state between the 
Yamuna and the Sutlej. After Amar Sirigh, Patiala 
state was ruled successively by Karam Sirigh 
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(1813-45), Narinder Singh (1845-62), Mohinder 
Singh (1862-76), Rajinder Sirigh (1876-1900) and 
Bhupinder Singh (1900-38). Sir Yadvinder Singh, 
the last ruler, signed the instrument of accession to 
independent India in 1947. 

Hamir Singh, a descendant of Baba Phul 
through his eldest son Tilok Singh, laid foundation 
of Nabha state. He founded the town of Nabha in 
1755. In 1764 he joined Baba Ala Singh and the 
Dal Khalsa in the conquest of Sirhind and received 
the parganMh of Amloh as his share of the spoils. 
Hamir Singh was succeeded by Jasvant Singh, 
who conducted protracted campaigns first against 
Jind and then against Patiala to regain disputed 
territory for his state. Thereafter Nabha state was 
successively ruled by Raja Devinder Singh (1840- 
46), Raja Bharpur Singh (1847-63), Raja Bhagvan 
Singh (1864-71), Maharaja Hlra Singh (1871- 
1911), and Maharaja Ripudaman Singh (1911-23). 
Ripudaman Singh who was deposed in 1923 was 
succeeded by his son Pratap Singh who signed 
the instrument of accession to the Union of India 
in 1947. 

Gajpat Singh (1738-89), the middle son of 
Sukhchain Singh (d. 1751), was the founder of the 
Jind State. In 1764- Gajpat_Singh joined the Dal 
Khalsa under Jassa Singh Ahluvalia and took part 
in the conquest of Sirhind. He seized the districts 
of Jind and Safidon and over-ran Panipat and 
Kamal. In 1766, he made Jind his capital. Unlike 
other Sikh chiefs, he continued to acknowledge 
the Mughal authority in Delhi. Gajpat Sirigh was 
in constant war with the Nabha chief having seized 
his territories of Amloh, Bhadsori and Sarigrur in 
1774. His daughter, Raj Kaur, was the mother of 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh. Gajpat Sirigh was 
succeeded successively by his elder son Bhag 
Sirigh (1768-1818) andFateh Sirigh. His successor 
coming to the gaddi'vn 1822 died childless in 1834. 
Thereafter, Sarup Sirigh (1812-64) of Bazidpur 
inherited Jind and Safidon. The remainder of Jind 
territories were to be divided between the British 
and Rapjit Sirigh. It was through this decision that 
the British obtained Ludhiana. The next rulers in 
succession were Raja Raghbir Sirigh (1864-87), 
and Raja Rapbir Sirigh (1887-1948). 


SHAHID MISL 

RAMGARHIA MISL took its name from Ram Raupl, 
an enclosure of unbaked bricks raised in Amritsar 
during the time of Jassa Sirigh. This was later made 
into a fort called Ramgarh. Jassa Sirigh became 
famous in Sikh history as Jassa Sirigh Ramgarhia. 
He gained reputation as a soldier of daring and 
skill and rose to be one of the leading figures of 
the Dal Khalsa. In 1770, he led plundering 
expeditions into the hills and also fought many 
pitched battles against Ahmad Shah Durrani. As 
the Afghan threat receded, Sikh sardars began 
fighting among themselves and the Ramgarhia 
Sardar had to flee the Punjab, Driven out of the 
Punjab, Jassa Sirigh became a soldier of fortune. 
He took possession of Hissar, his depredations 
extending to the gates of Delhi and its suburbs, 
and into the Gangetic Doab. Once he penetrated 
into Delhi itself, and carried off four guns from the 
Mu gh al arsenal. On the death of Jassa Sirigh 
Ahluwalia in 1783, Jassa Sirigh Ramgarhia returned 
to the Punjab and recovered his lost possessions. 
Ramgarhia misVs territories in the Bari Doab 
included Bafala, Kalannaur, Dinanagar, Sri 
Hargobindpur, Shahpur Kapdi, Gurdaspur, Qadiari, 
Ghumaij, Matteval, and in the Jalandhar Doab, 
UrmurTanda, Sarih Miapi, Garhdivala and Zahura. 
In the hills Karigra, Nurpur, Mapdi and Chamba 
paid tribute to Jassa Sirigh. Soon after Jassa Singh's 
death in 1803, Rapjit Sirigh seized his territories. 
SHAHID MISL owed its origin to Baba Dip Sirigh 
Shahid (1682-1752) who had received the vows 
of the Khalsa at the hands of Guru Gobind Sirigh. 
He rejoined the Guru in 1706 at Talvapdi Sabo, 
and, after the Guru’s departure for the South, he 
stayed on to look after the sacred shrine there. He 
received command of one of the five jaihas which 
later on came to be known as Shahid mix!. 

This misl, mostly made up of Niharigs, had its 
sphere ofinfluence south of the River Sutlej. With 
their head-quarters at Talvapdi Sabo, they also held 
control of the Harimandar at Amritsar. In 1757 
Ahmad Shah-appointed governor of the Punjab 
desecrated the Harimanar filling up the sacred pool. 
Dip Sirigh who set out for Amritsar met the Mughal 
forces at Gohalvaj-, 8 km from Amritsar, and died a 
martyr in the battle. His successor, Karam Sirigh 
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(d. 1784), added to the territories, but the mis1 
became extinct in 1809 after the cis-Sutlej Sikh 
states accepted British protection. 

SINGHPURIA (or FAIZULLAPURIA) MISL, 
founded by Kapur Sirigh, got its name from 
Faizullapur, village in Amritsar district which 
Kapur Sirigh had wrested from its Muslim chief, 
Faizulla Khan and, conquering the country 
around, given it the name of Sirighpura. When in 
1733 Zakariya Khan, the Mughal governor in 
Lahore, decided to make peace with the Sikhs, he 
offered them a jagir and title of Nawab for their 
leader. The Khalsa chose with one voice Kapur 
Sirigh to receive the title. The entente with the 
Mughals did not last long and Kapur Sirigh and 
his band were driven away towards the Malva 
where they conquered the territory of Sunam and 
made it over to Ala Sirigh of Patiala. He also 
attacked Sirhind and defeated the Mughal 
governor. Returning to Amritsar, he successfully 
routed, in 1736, the force led by Lakhpat Rai, but 
could not succeed in capturing Zakariya Khan and 
had to move towards Delhi overrunning several 
cities. He was succeeded by Khushhal Sirigh who 
made further territorial,acquisitions. However, his 
son and successor, Buddh Sirigh succumbed to the 
rising power of Ranjit Sirigh who occupied his 
Bari Doab and Jalandhar Doab territories. The cis- 
Sutlej remnants of the Sirighpuria misi were 
eventually annexed by the British. 
SUKKARCHAKKlA MISL, named after the village 
of Sukkarchakk in Gujrariwala district, now in 
Pakistan to which its founder, Buddha Sirigh, 
belonged became ultimately the most important 
of the twelve Sikh mis/s. Buddha Sirigh’s son, 
Naudh Sirigh, fortified Sukkarchakk and raised a 
jatha acquiring the name of Sukkarchakkias. 
Naudh Sirigh’s son and successor, Charhat Sirigh, 
moved his head quarters to Gujrariwala and erected 
battlement around the town. He had several 
skirmishes with Ahmad Shah, but his last foray 
was into Jammu in 1770 where in one of the 
skirmishes Charhat Sirigh fell mortally wounded 
by the bursting of his own matchlock. Charhat 
Sirigh’s young son, Mahan Sirigh, inherited his 
father’s spirit and ambition. He made vast additions 


to his estates and fortunes. In 1782, he proceeded 
to Jammu whose Dogra ruler fled leaving the rich 
city to the mercy of his men. With the loot of 
Jammu, Mahari Sirigh raised the Sukkarchakkias 
gained eminence. Mahari Sirigh was succeeded 
by his son, Rarjjit Sirigh, who had inherited from 
his forefathers a sizeable estate and an ambition 
that knew no bounds. In due course, he liquidated 
the mi sis north of the Sutlej and became the 
powerful soverign of the Punjab. 

H.R.G. 

MIT SINGH PAPHANIA (d. 1814), soldier, 
commander and jagirdar under Maharaja Rarjjit 
Sirigh, who took part in Raijjit Sirigh’s occupation 
of Lahore (1799) and distinguished himself in the 
Kasur (1807) and Kashmir (1814) expeditions. He 
was killed in action during the retreat of the Sikh 
forces from Kashmir in 1814. 

B.J.H. 

MOH, from Sanskrit root murimeaning “to become 
stupefied, to be bewildered or perplexed, to err, to 
be mistaken,” stands in ancient texts for perplexity 
or confusion as also for the cause of confusion, 
that is, avidyaot ajnana (ignorance or illusion). In 
another context, it stands for “the snare of worldly 
illusion, infatuation,” Its function is two-fold: it 
bedims the discernment of truth, prevents the 
discernment of reality, and it creates an error of 
judgement or leads to wrong knowledge (mithya 
jnana). Men believe in an eternal reality of their 
own existence or ego; they see truth in what is 
false and seek happiness in what begets suffering. 
In Punjabi moh generally means love of and 
attachment to worldly things and relations. In Sikh 
Scripture, the term frequently occurs coupled with 
maya interpreted both as infatuation for or clinging 
to the illusory world of the senses and as illusion 
of worldly love and attachment: in Sikhism, maya 
does not stand for the world being unreal or illusion. 
In Sikhism the visible world is a manifestation of 
God H imself and is therefore real; yet it is not satya 
or true in the sense of being immutable and eternal, 
Maya is not an illusion in the sense of a mirage, a 
factual nullity; it is a delusion which represents 
transient as permanent and a part as the whole. 
Moh for maya, i.e. for this transient world of the 
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senses, hinders the soul’s search for its ultimate 
goal and is, therefore, one of the Five Evils. Guru 
Nanak advises shedding of moh&s it is the source 
of all evil and a cause for repeated births and 
deaths. (GG, 356). 

The antidote to moh is non-attachment. The 
right remedy is the understanding (gian) that the 
mundane world, its relations and affairs, 
demanding one’s participation and involvement 
are transient. Non-attachment thus is not non¬ 
action, but an attitude to action. An image in 
gurbaifi describing the ideal life is that of the lotus 
which, although living in water, keeps its head 
above it without allowing itself to be submerged. 

L.M.J. 

MOHAN, BABA (b. 1536), the elder son of Guru 
Amar Das, was bom to Mata Mansa Devi at Basarke 
Gillah, near Amritsar, in 1536. He was of a taciturn 
disposition and most of the time kept to his room 
in Goindval absorbed in study and contemplation. 
According to one tradition, he had in his possession 
manuscript collections of the Gurus’ hymns 
inherited from his father. When Guru Arjan sought 
this manuscript from him, Baba Mohan first refused, 
but then made it over to the Guru as he himself 
called at him. Gurdwara Chubara Baba Mohan Ji 
in Goindval perpetuates Baba Mohan’s memory. 

Hn.s. 

MOHAN, BHAJ, a devoted Sikh of the time of Guru 
Arjan, was a masrnd, local minister, in the Ganj 
locality of Lahore. He was especially known for 
his honesty and strongly abhored the idea of 
misappropriation of the devotees offerings. He had 
the privilege of visiting Amritsar often and 
receiving instruction directly from the Guru. 

T.S. 

MOHAN SINGH, GENERAL (1909-1989), ofthe 
Indian National Army, was bom the only son of 
Tara Sirigh of Ugoke village, near Sialkot (now in 
Pakistan). His father died two months before his 
birth and his mother shiftd to her parents’ home in 
Badiarja in the same district, where Mohan Singh 
was bom and brought up. As he passed his high 
school, he joined the Indian army in 1927 and was 
selected as a potential officer in 1931. He received 


his commission in 1934, and was promoted 
Captain when his battalion was earmarked for 
operational service in the Far East. In March 1941, 
he left for Malaya with his unit. While they were 
in the northern part ofthe Malaya Peninsula, Japan 
entered the war and overbook South-east Asia. 
Many British Indian forces were taken captives, 
but under an agreement of collaboration,all Indian 
prisoners of war and stragglers were placed under 
Mohan Singh’s charge and he was asked to restore 
order. Soon Kuala Lumpur and Singapore also fell 
with many prisoners of war. Mohan Singh asked 
for volunteers who would form the Azad Hind Fauj 
to fight for liberating India from the British rule. A 
large number of men, mostly Sikhs, came forward 
to join. The new set-up came into being on 1 
September 1942 by which time the strength of 
volunteers had reached 40,000. Mohan Singh, now 
designated a general, was to command it. General 
Mohan Singh was soon disenchanted regarding 
the intentions of the Japanese who were 
deliberately withholding recognition and the 
public proclamation about its entity as an 
independent liberation army. On 29 December 
1942, General Mohan Singh was removed from 
his command and taken into custody, but was 
released and reinstated only after the arrival of 
Subhas Chandra Bose from Germany in June 1943. 

During the May-June 1945, most officers and 
men of the Azad Hind Fauj (I.N.A.), numbering 
about 20,000, including General Mohan Sirigh, 
had been made prisoners by the British and brought 
back to India, but were set free soon. However, 
freedom in 1947 also meant Mohan Singh leaving 
his home in what then became Pakistan and came 
to India a homeless refugee. He re-settled at Jugiana, 
near Ludhiana. He entered politics and joined the 
Indian National Congress. After a stint as a 
legislator in the Punjab, he was elected to the upper 
house of Indian Parliament, for two terms. In and 
out of Parliament, he strove for the recognition of 
the members of his Azad Hind Fauj as freedom 
fighters in the cause of the nation’s liberation. 

General Mohan Singh died at Jugiana on 26 
December 1989. 

M.G.S. 
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MOHAN SINGH NAGOKE, JATHEDAR (3 898- 
1969). Akali politician and Jathedar of the Aka! 
Takht (1935-1948), was born at Nagoke, in 
Amritsar district, on 25 December 1898. He had 
his early schooling in his village and later joined 
alsfi Collegiate School at Amritsar from where 
he passed his matriculation examination in 1918. 
He took up service as a clerk in the office of the 
deputy commissioner of Amritsar, but the 
Jallianvala Bagh massacre proved a turning-point 
in his career. He relinquished the job in protest. In 
1924, he joined the Jaito morcha, and suffered 
imprsionment. In 1926, he was appointed a 
superintendent in the office of the ShiromapT 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee at Amritsar. He 
rose to be Mit (assistant) Jathedar of the Akal Takht 
in 1931, becoming Jathedar four years later. From 
1944-48, he was president of the Sbiromaj}i 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, and as president 
he gave special attention to bringing symmetry to 
the Golden Temple sorroundings. 

Upon the partition of the Punjab in 1947, 
Jathedar Mohan Sirigh worked for the 
rehabilitation of the refugees, was elected to the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly (1952 and 1967), 
and served as a member of the Punjab Subordinate 
Services Selection Board (1958-63). He died on 2 
March 1969 in Amritsar after a prolonged illness. 

Pr.S.G. 

MOHAN SINGH, SARDAR BAHADUR (1897- 
1961), asthete, philanthropist and privy counsellor, 
was bom on 6 June 1897 at Rawalpindi in a family 
of note. He was the younger of the two sons of 
Sardar Hardit Singh (d. 1904), the elder being 
Sohan Singh. He had lost his mother when he was 
only a few months old and his father died when he 
was seven years. Mohan Sirigh studied at the 
Khalsa Collegiate School, Amritsar, and the 
Aitchison College, Lahore. He completed his 
university education at Government College, 
Lahore, in 1919. He received Khalsa initiation, on 
26 November 1916, at the hands of the renowed 
Sant Atar Sirigh of Mastuapa. He became a member 
of the Chief Khalsa Diwan in October 1914, and 
was its honorary joint secretary, 1922 to 1925. He 
was elected unopposed to the Punjab Legislative 


Council (1930); member of the SGPC (1930); 
member of the Punjab and North-west Frontier 
Province Public Service Commission in (1943-47); 
and chairman of the Public Service Commission 
of the Patiala and East Punjab States Union (1948- 
56). In recognition of his public service, he was 
awarded the title of Sardar Bahadur (1931) and 
was appointed Companion of the Indian Empire 
(1941), In 1941, he established a plywood factory 
at Lahore, the first of its kind in Northern India. 
His deeper interest, however, lay in Sikh religion, 
and he translated some scriptural texts. He was an 
advocate of women’s education and encouraged 
the establishment of girls schools. He died at 
Rishikesh on 27 December 1961. 

Gbch.S. 

MOHAN SINGH, TUR, JATHEDAR(1915-1979), 
eminent Akali politician, was bom at village Tut 
of Amritsar in 1915, the son of Jagat Sirigh, an 
Akali activist of the Gurdwara Reform movement 
and a member of the first Shiromapi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee. Mohan Sirigh, as he grew 
up, joined the Shiromapi Akali Dal and slowly 
ascending the ladder became a member of 
Shiromapi Committee (1954 and 1960). He went 
to jail during the Punjabi Suba agitation of 1955. 
He fought the State Assembly elections in 1962 
but lost to Partap Sirigh Kairori. He again fought 
and won the Assembly elections in 1967 and again 
during the mid-term elections of 1969. After the 
death of Sant Fateh Sirigh in 1972, Jathedar Mohan 
Sirigh Tur was elected president of the Shiromapi 
Akali Dal. In this capacity, he successfully 
conducted the agitation against Haryapa 
government’s unlawful pressure on Sikh 
landholders settled in that state, A second 
landmark was the peaceful agitation against the 
countrywide state of emergency declared by the 
Central Government in 1975. In March 1977, he 
was elected to the Lok Sabha, Jathedar Mohan 
Sirigh Tup died on 30 July 1979. 

M.G.S. 

MOHAN SINGH VAID, BHAI, (1881-1936), 
apothecary, writer and social reformer, was bom at 
Tam Taran on 7 March 1881, the youngest of the 
four sons of Bhai Jaimal Sirigh (1843-1919), who 
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too was a vaid (practitioner of Indian system of 
medician) of long standing. Mohan Singh had no 
regular schooling but he studied books on Sikh 
religion and history at home and learnt Ayurveda 
from his father and, later, from Sant Ishar Singh 
and Pandit Jai Dial. Early in his life he came under 
the influence of Singh Sabha enlightenment and 
founded in 1894 the Khalsa Vidyarthi Sabha, lit. 
Sikh Students’ Association, In April 1905, he 
established the Khalsa Bhujhangi Sabha, Sikh 
Youngmen’s Association, which was affiliated to 
the Chief Khalsa Diwan in 1908 and ultimately 
merged with the Sing h Sabha, Tam Taran, in 1915. 
Bhai Mohan Singh was a member of the committee 
set up by Khalsa Diwan Majha to open an 
institution for training workers to preach religious 
and social reform among the Sikhs, and then 
became secretary of the Khalsa Pracharak Vidyala 
at Tam Taran in November 1906. He floated a 
monthly magazine Dukh Nivaran (January 1907) 
and was also sub-editor of the Khalsa. In 1907 he 
was entrusted with the writing of the handbills for 
the Chief Khalsa Diwan. He brought out 43 
handbills during 1908-11. He was a member of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee 
(1921, 1930, 1933), and when the Committee was 
outlawed by government on 12 October 1923, he 
served a two-year term in Miariwali jail (1924-25). 
Bhai Mohan Singh was one of the pioneers of 
modem Punjabi prose, and wrote nearly 200 tracts 
and books on different topics. Besides writing 
many novels, stories, essays and a couple of plays, 
mostly didactic in nature, he also published 
translations or adaptations of some western 
classics. His collection of books, magazines, 
pamphlets and newspapers in now part of Punjabi 
University, Patiala. 

Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid died at Tam Taran 
on 3 October 1936. 

D.S.U, 

MOHAR SINGH (d. 1785), a prominent leader of 
the Nishanahvali chieftaincy, was the eldest of the 
three sons of Lai Singh. He added Ambala and 
Zira to the territories he had inherited and soon 
became an influential figure among the cis-Sutlej 
chiefs. He was one of the Sikh representatives who 


held parley with Mahadji Scindia and signed a 
treaty on 9 May 1785. Mohar Singh died at 
Ambala in 1785 in a feud with Gurbakhsh Singh 
of Morinda. 

S.S.B. 

MOHAR SINGH (d. 1832), son of Gauhar Singh, a 
powerful Sikh sardar during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Mohar Singh, with his brother, 
Dal Sirigh, held a jagir during Maharaja Ran jit 
Singh’s reign subject to one hundred horse. He 
served in the Kashmir campaign in which he was 
wounded. He distinguished himself at the crucial 
battle of feri fought near the Kabul River in March 
1823, after which he was placed in command of 
500 cavalry. He was engaged under General 
Ventura in 1831 to seize the territory of the 
Bahawalpur. Mohar Singh died in 1832. 

S.S.B. 

MOTH, village in Ludhiana district, has a shrine 
called Gurdwara Patshahi Dasviri, dedicated to 
Guru Gobind Sirigh who passed through this 
village on his way from Alamgir and Jodhari to 
Hehrari at the end of 1705. It is said that the Guru 
halted here to have a tight-fitting ring removed 
from his finger by the village goldsmith. 

M.G.S. 

MOHINDER SINGH, MAHARAJA (1852-1876), 
bom at Patiala on 16 September 1852, the son of 
Maharaja Narinder Sirigh, ascended the Patiala 
throne on 29 January 1862. The young Maharaja 
was fairly well educated and enlightened. He 
received good all-round education and was the 
first one in the line to learn English. He sponsered 
several works of public utility like the 
construction of Sirhind Canal, the University 
College, Lahore, and for the famine stricken in 
Bengal. He founded in 1875 the Mohindra College 
at Pafiala for the promotion of higher education in 
the state. Maharaja Mohinder Sirigh died at Patiala 
on 12 April 1876. 

S.S.B. 

MOHRA, a Brahman of Wazirabad in Gujrariwala 
district (now in Pakistan), was the brother of Prema 
involved in the Prema conspiracy case. Both 
brothers had earlier served under the Pogra raja, 
Gulab Sirigh. After the arrest of his brother in May 
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1847t Mohra joined Bhai Maharaj Singh in his 

anti-British activities. 

M.L.A. 

wOHRL BABA (b. 1539), the younger son of Guru 
Arnar Das, was bom in 1539 to Mata Mansa Devi 
| Uasarke Gillan, in Amritsar district of the Punjab. 
Unlike his elder brother, Mohr! was of a more active 
temperament and spent most of his time looking 
after the Guru ’s household. 

Hn.S. 

MONGHYR, district town in Bihar, has an 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Pakki Sarigat, 
dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur, who stayed here 
during his tour of the eastern districts in 1666. The 
old building, seriously damaged in the 1934 
earthquake, was reconstructed in 1934-35. A 
bedstead and a pillow, said to have been used by 
the Guru, are also displayed as sacred relics. 

M.G.S. 

MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD REFORMS AND 
THE SIKHS. The Montagu-Cheluesford reforms 
introduced in 1909 for the first time the elective 
principle to choose representatives for legislative 
bodies in India, By then the Muslims had 
succeeded in securing for themselves reservation 
of seats in Central and State provinces where they 
were in minority. This concession of seperate 
representation as also weightage was denied to 
Hindus and Sikhs in the Punjab. In 1917 Edwin 
Samuel Montagu became the secretary for State 
for India and visited India soon after. He and the 
Governor-General, Lord Chelmsford, prepared a 
report which, published in July 1918, conceded 
that the Sikhs were everywhere in minority, and 
that they went virtually unrepresented. Therefore, 
they conceded reservation to the Sikhs also. 
.Whereas the Sikhs favoured it, the Hindus and Sikhs 
in the Punjab Legislative Council baulked the 
Sikhs. The Montagu-Chelmsford report was 
followed by the appointment of Franchise 
Committee to go into the matter of the composition 
of the new legislatures. It had three Indian members, 
all non-Sikhs. When the Sikhs protested, Sardar 
Sundar Singh Majithia was taken as a co-opted 
member for the Punjab, but their demand remained 
unfulfilled. The Franchise Committee 


recommended 15 per cent Council seats for the 
Sikhs though they formed 12% of the Punjab 
population. In Bihar and Orissa where Muslims 
formed no more than 10 per cent of the total 
population, they were given 25 per cent seats. To 
get this rectified, the Sikhs made representations 
to the government. A deputation was sent to 
England in 1920 to place the Sikh case before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee on Indian Reforms, 
but nothing availed except that the Committee on 
its own initiative increased the Sikh representation 
in the Punjab by two, 

Montagu-Chelmsford reforms had already 
passed through the legislative procedure in the 
form ofGovemment of India Bill, 1919. Itreceived 
Royal assent on 23 December 1919. The first 
elections under the new Act took place in 
November 1920. Under the new constitution, the 
Punjab Legislative Council with a total 
membership of 93 had 18 Sikh members including 
3 nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. In the 
Central Assembly of 145 members, 3 were Sikhs; 
and there was a solitary Sikh, Sardar Jogendra 
Singh, in the 6-member Council of States. Sardar 
Sundar Singh Majithia, a nominated member of 
the Punjab legislature, was appointed Revenue 
Minister. 

K.S.T. 

MORAN, a Muhammadan dancing girl of Lahore 
whom Maharaja Ranjit Singh is said to have 
married in 1802. She was a woman of uncommon 
beauty and attracted the Maharaja’s notice at a 
nautch party. Rarjjit Singh had coins, struck in her 
name during 1803-09. Ranjit Singh’s relations with 
her were resented by Sikhs and the Maharaja was 
summoned by the Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht to 
explain his conduct, and sentenced to be flogged 
publicly. Ranjit Singh willingly offered to undergo 
the punishment, but was let off on payment of a 
fine of Rs 1,25,000. He sent Moran away to 
Pathankot in August 1811. Later her sister raised a 
mosque Masjid-i-Moran, in her memoiy in Lahore. 

S.S.8. 

MORCHA, in Persian murchab or murchal 
meaning entrenchments, fortification or battle- 
front, has, apart from its usuage in military strategy. 
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entered Indian political vocabulary via the 
Gurdwara Reform movement. In that prolonged 
agitation, the Akalis came into clash with the 
British rulers and mounted peaceful resistance 
fronts to assert their rights. These assuming the 
form of mass mobilization, meetings and marches 
to force the matter at issue were styled morchas. 
The movement broke out into several such 
campaigns. The heroic episodes involving courage 
and suffering made the term morcha popular, and 
the political parties began to use it for their own 
agitations. 

M.G.S. 

MORCHA CHABlAN, campaign for the recovery 
of the keys of the Golden Temple treasury, marks a 
dramatic episode in the Sikhs’ agitation in the 
early 1920’s for reforming the management of their 
places of worship. The Golden Temple of Amritsar, 
which had a govenment-nominated sarbrah or 
controller to manage it since 1849, came under 
Akali control in October 1920. Although the 
sarbrah functioned under the directions of the 
Committee, but he still retained possession of the 
keys of the toshakhana. On 20 October 1921, 
Shiromapi Committee resolved to ask him to hand 
over the keys to its president, but the deputy 
commissioner of Amritsar forestalled the Akalis 
and sent police to take away the keys. On 12 
November 1921 a protest meeting was convened 
at Amritsar, followed by such meetings at other 
place. . On 26 November 192], several Akali 
leaders were arrested from a diwan at Ajnala. The 
Committee condemned the government action, 
and resolved to observe 4 December as a protest 
day and not to join any function in honour of the 
Prince of Wales, who was likely to visit India early 
in 1922. Arrests continued to be made. Failing to 
control Sikh protest, the government announced 
on 3 January 1922 its decision to return the keys 
to the executive of the Shiromani Committee but 
the Committee refused to accept them until Sikhs 
arrested during the movement were released 
unconditionally. Eventually, all Sikhs were 
rel eased and keys made over to Baba Kharak Sihgh, 
president of the Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak 


MOTA SSNGH, MASTER 

Committee, at a divan (19 January 1922) at Akal 
Takht. 

M.S. 

MORINDA, also called Bagarivala, an old village 
in Ropar district of the Punjab, has a historical 
shrine called Gurdwara Shahidganj. After the 
evacuation of Anandpur on 7 December 1705, 
Guru Gobind Singh’s mother and two younger 
sons were betrayed by their domestic servant, 
Garigu, taken into custody at Kheri (now Saber!) 
and brought to Moripda by Jani Khan and Mani 
Khan, the Rarighar headmen. They were despatched 
the next day to Sirhind. The place where they were 
interned at Moriijtja is now marked by Gurdwara 
Shahid Ganj. At the end of 1763, the Dal Khalsa. 
before advancing on Sirhind, attacked and 
destroyed Moripda. Jani Khan and Mani Khan and 
their entire male progeny were killed. 

M.G.S. 

MOTA SINGH, BHAl (1902-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was the son of Bhai Hari 
Sihgh of Bassi village in Hoshiarpur district, who 
had migrated for better living to Chakk No. 18 
Bahoru in Sheikhupura district (now in Pakistan). 
Mota Sihgh was bom on 28 December 1902 in his 
mother’s village Thandbevala in Firozpur district. 
He took the Khalsa pahul and installed the Guru 
Granth Sahib in their own home where members of 
the Khalsa Baradari began to assemble to listen to 
gurbaqi recited and explained by him. He was 
drawn into the Gurdwara Reform movement. On 
19 February 1921, he was all dressed up and ready 
to go to bring home his bride when the call was 
received for the liberation of Gurdwara Janam 
Asthan. He joined the Dharovali group in the same 
dress and fell a martyr the following morning. 

G.S.G. 

MOTA SINGH, MASTER (1888-1960), patriot and 
revolutionary, was bom the son of Gopal Sihgh on 
28 February 1888 at Patara, near Jalandhar. After 
passing the matriculation examination, Mota Sihgh 
trained as a junior angio-vemacular teacher and 
served in different schools in Jalandhar and 
Hoshiarpur districts. Healso passed Giani (Honours 
in Punjabi), Munshi Fazil (Honours in Persian) and 
B.A. in English examination from the University 
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0 f Punjab. He taught at several schools, associated 
himself with the educational work of the Central 
fvfajha Khatsa Diwan and helped set up several 
alsa schools for boys and girls. 

Master Mota Siiigh plunged into politics 
during the anti-Rowlatt Bill agitation of 1918-19, 
and was arrested after his first speech at Lahore on 
11 April 1919. He was released from jail in 
December 1919, on the eve of the Amritsar session 
of the Indian National Congress, which he 
attended. He joined the Akali movement, but did 
not approve of its policy of non-violence and he 
drifted towards the Babar Akalis, He planned to 
liquidate those responsible for the Nakapa Sahib 
massacre but in vain. He went out to Kabul and 
established a contact with the Bolsheviks of Russia. 
Arrested at last on 15 June 1922, he was sentenced 
to imprisonment for seven years. Thereafter he was 
arrested and sentenced several times as a result of 
his anti-British activities. In 1952, he was elected 
a member of the Punjab Legislative Assembly. He 
was president of the District Kisan Sabha, 
Jalandhar. Master Mota Singh never married. Shuck 
by paralysis, he died in Jalandhar on 9 January 
1960. 

J.S.A. 

MOTA SINGH, SARDAR BAHADUR (b. 1814), 
son ofMul Raj (d. 1819), entered the service of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1832, and was placed in 
the battalion of Col. Van Cortlandt. He was made 
adjutant in 1844, and took part in both the Anglo- 
Sikh wars. On the annexation of the Punjab, he 
was appointed adjutant of the 7th Police Battalion, 
which he assisted to raise and organize. In 
September 1857, he succeeded Col. Subhan Khan, 
commanding the 1st Punjab Police Batallion, 
stationed at Lahore. He was honoured with the 
Star of British India, and the title of Sardar Bahadur. 

S.S.B. 

MOTl RAM, DlWAN (1770-1837), was the only 
son of Diwan Muhkam Chand, one of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh’s most trusted generals. Moti Ram 
officiated as the governor of the Jalandhar Doab 
during the absence of his father on military 
expeditions. After the death of his father in 1814, 
he was confirmed as governor of the Jalandhar 


Doab. In 1818, he participated in the successful 
Multan campaign and became the first governor 
of Kashmir in 1819. He resigned his post and 
retired to Banaras to live the life of a recluse (1820), 
but the Maharaja recalled him after an year and 
sent him again to Kashmir as govemer which post 
he held up to 1826. Thereafter he held several other 
important assignment in the Darbar. Court 
machinations led Diwan Moti Ram in 1832 to take 
leave of his royal master and to proceed to Banaras 
where he died in February 1837. 

H.R.G. 

MOUTON, FRANCOIS HENRI (1804-1876), bom 
at Montelimar (France) on 17 August 1804, joined 
the French army (1823-35) and then accompanied 
Ventura to Punjab where he was employed as 
commandant of Cuirassiers in the Khalsa army. In 
1839 he took part in the expedition to Mapdi in 
the hills but left for France early in 1844. Returning 
to the Punjab in 1845, he fought in the first Anglo- 
Sikh war (1845-46), but was deported to France by 
the British thereafter. 

GL.S. 

MUHKAM CHAND, DIWAN (1750-1814), a 
renowned Sikh army general of the early years of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh’s reign was bom around 
AD 1750 the son of Baisakhi Mall Khatn. He was 
trained as an accountant and served as a mtmshi 
under the chiefs of different mislsardirs, rising to 
the position of a diwan or minister under the 
Bharigis and the Atarivalas. In 1806, he took up 
service under Maharaja Ranjit Singh as military 
and financial adviser and remained until his death 
in 1814 the de facto commander-in-chief of his 
army. He had a major role in organizing the Sikh 
army on a regular basis and in the early territorial 
conquests of the young Maharaja. Muhkam 
Chand took part in the campaigns of Multan (1810) 
Himalayan foothills (1811) and Mapdi and Kulu 
(1812). In the Kashmir expedition, he secured 
release of Shah Shuja’, and brought him to Lahore. 
Diwan Muhkam Chand died at Phillaur on 29 
December 1814. 

H.R.G. 

MUHKAM SINGH, BHAI (1663-1705), bom 
Muhkam Chand, one of the Panj Piare or the Five 
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Beloved, was the son of Tirath Chand, a cloth- 
printer of Dvaraka in Gujarat. About the year 1685, 
he came to Anandpur, practised the manly arts and 
took part in Sikh battles with the hill chiefs and 
imperial troops. He was one of the five who offered 
their heads in response to Guru Gobind Singh’s 
call in 1699. Initiated into the order of the Khalsa, 
Muhkam Chand received the surname of Singh. 
Muhkam Sirigh died in the battle of Chamkaur on 
7 December 1705. 

S.S.A. 

MU’lN UL-MULK (d. 1753), shortened to Mir 
Mannu, was the Mughal governor of the Punjab 
from April 1748 until his death in November 1753. 
He took over charge after defeating the Afghan 
invader, Ahmad Shah Durrani, in the battle fought 
at Manupur, near Sirhind on 11 March 1748. As 
governor of the Punjab, Mir Mannu ordered the 
Sikhs to be arrested and their beads and beards 
shaved off, thus driving them to the safety of hills 
and jungles. He asked all hill chiefs to seize the 
Sikhs and send them to Lahore in irons. Hundred 
were thus brought and executed at a place now 
called Gurdwara Shabidganj. However, under the 
influence of his Hindu minister, Kaura Mall, but 
more because of the threat of another invasion by 
Ahmad Shah, Mannu temporarily halted his 
campaign against the Sikhs and made peace with 
them by granting them a jagir of twelve villages. 
As Ahmad Shah entered the Punjab in December 
1748, Mir Mannu, recieving no help from Delhi, 
agreed to make over to the invader all territory 
west of the Indus and the revenue of Char Mahal. 
In 1750, Shah Nawaz Khan was appointed to the 
Independent charge of the province of Multan by 
the Delhi rulers, severely curtailing authority of 
Mir Mannu. He, along with forces of Adina Beg 
and of Sikhs, defeated Multan forces. As Mir 
Mannu had failed to pay the revenue ceded to the 
Durrani, Afghan army crossed the Indus in 
November. In the ensuing hostilities on 5 March 
1752, Mir Mannu laid down arms. Lahore and 
Multan were ceded to Ahmad Shah Durrani The 
death of Kaura Mall snapped the only link between 
Mir Mannu and the Sikh sardars. They took 
advantage of the conflict between the Afghans and 


the Mughals and occupied large parts of Mannu’s 
territory. The latter now resumed his policy of 
repression. Prices were once again laid on their 
heads and strict orders were passed against giving 
refuge to them anywhere. Skirmishes between Sikh 
bands and Mannu’s roving columns took place in 
different parts of the province. The fighting and 
reprisals went on until the death of Mannu on 4 
November 1753 of an accidental fall from his horse. 
A Punjabi doggerel which became current among 
Sikhs in those days sums up the atrocity Mannu 
heaped upon them: 

Mannu is our sickle, 

We the fodder for him to mow, 

The more he cuts, the more we grow. 

’ :i b.s. 

MUKARRAMPUR, locally called Makaroripur, is 
near Sirhind. The village has five different 
historical shrines. 

GURDWARA PATSHAHl CHHEVlN, NAUMI ATE 
DASVIN is the principal Sikh shrine here. The site 
is sacred to three of the Gurus, Guru Hargobind, 
Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh who 
visited here. 

GURDWARA SAHIB PATSHAHl 9 marks the house 
of Rup Chand and Mai Map who invited the Guru 
to stay in their house instead of under a her tree 
outside the village. 

GURDWARA PAHILl PATSHAHl, a mound called 
Isarkhel Theh, marks the site where Guru Nanak is 
said to have once stayed. 

BUNGA SAHIB and SHAHlD GA14J. Both these 
shrines, inside the village, are connected with 
Banda Singh Bahadur’s attack on Sirhind in 1710. 
After the battle at Chappar Chip the Sikhs pressed 
towards Sirhind and on the way a battle took place 
at Mukarrampur. The Shahid Garij marks a 
memorial in honour of the Sikhs who fell down 
fighting here. 

M.G.S. 

MUKHLISGARH FORT on the lower slopes of the 
Sivalik foothills was established by Mukhlis 
Khan, a minor chief during the reign o f the Mughal 
emperor Shah Jahan (1628-58). Banda Sirigh 
Bahadur (1670-1716), .after the conquest of 
Sadhaura and Sirhind in 1710, made Mukhlisgarh 
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.fcfUKTI 

jiis headquarters renaming the fort Lohgarh (lit. 
Steel Fort). Emperor Bahadur Shah himself led a 
massive force against the Sikhs and laid a siege 
around Mukhlisgarh which continued for several 
months. On the night of 10 December 1710, Banda 
Singh broke through the cordon and escaped. 

M.G.S. 

MUKTI or mukti and its synonym mokh (Sanskrit 
tnoksa, Pali mo(k)kha) are derived from the root 
much (to let go, release) and seem to be identical 
in primary meaning with the English words 
deliverance, liberation, release, freedom and 
emancipation. Although sometimes translated as 
‘salvation’, mukti is different from the Christian 
salvation. Mukti has two aspects - a negative and 
a positive one. On the negative side, it essentially 
implies a bonded state from which man must be 
freed. It, however, is not to be construed as 
escapism. It is not that man is removed to a safe 
quarter in existence where no perils overtake him. 
He, rather, discovers within himself an unexpected 
power to withstand and not be shaken by any threat 
or danger. On the positive side, mukti signifies the 
fullest and truest realization of the self. The saved 
life is a fully human self, open and unhindered. 
Separation and ego-consciousness are gone. 

The basic concept underlying mukti is that 
human life is in bondage on account of its own 
works (karma). All the schools of Indian 
philosophy, with the lone exception of Carvaka, 
.conceive of an emancipated soul which, after 
exhausting the effects of all karmas, attains the 
liberated state. However, what exactly is conceived 
as bondage, and what as liberatioin varies from 
school to school. The Sikh view holds that God, in 
His own pleasure, has Himself created both the 
state of bondage (bandhan) and the state of freedom 
(mukti). In point of fact, man is bom free, but as he 
grows up, the ways of the world grow upon him. 
That is how from his nascent free state (sahaj) he 
sinks down step by step into the conditioned 
existence of worldly pursuit (dhat). In order to re- 
emerge from it and to re-attain the original state of 
sahaj he must pursue the path of !iv (devotion). 
The path of liv has its own distinctive discipline 
which therefore is a prerequisite for mukti the latter 


being a by-product of it. This discipline includes 
good actions; associating with God-men; dwelling 
upon the Guru’s word and accepting it mentally 
and ever remembering the Lord. It is imperative 
for attaining mukti that one should be ‘dead to 
oneself. An egoist, be he clever or dumb, never 
can attain mukti. One can attain freedom by 
serving him alone who is free himself. The Guru 
can remove all fetters and render one free. However, 
none can attain mukti without Divine Grace. 

The Sikh concept of mukti is essentially that 
of jivan mukti the one attainable in one’s lifetime 
itself. Further, Sikhism rejects the idea of 
considering renuciation as the vesture of a jivan 
mukta. This ultimate mukti is a continuation of 
jivan mukti going on after the shedding away of 
the corporeal frame to the final absorption into the 
One Absolute - the blending of light with Light 
(jotijot samaija). 

J.S.N. 

MUKTSAR, a district town in the Punjab, 
commemorating the martyrdom of Forty Muktas, 
i.e. the Liberated Ones, is a famous pilgrimage 
centre for the Sikhs. When Guru Gobind Singh left 
Chamkaur on 7 December 1705, he was pursued 
by a strong Mughal force. The Guru retired deeper 
into the desert, many Sikhs rallying round him. 
Chaudhri Kapura provided a guide for the Guru to 
be escorted further west to the safety of Khidrapa. 
Here a small party of Sikhs from the Majha country 
had hardly presented themselves to atone for the 
desertion by some of them at Anandpur, when the 
pursuing column drew close, too. In the grim action 
that followed, these forty Sikhs fought ferociously 
and fell to the last man, but not before forcing the 
host to retreat. Guru Gobind Singh came down to 
the battlefield. Blessing by turns his Sikhs who 
had valiantly laid down their lives, he saw one 
Bhai Mahan Singh who, though gravely wounded, 
was still alive. The Guru praised the gallantry of 
the Majha contingent and promised Mahan Singh 
any boon he might ask of him. The only request 
the dying Sikh made was for the cancellation of 
the deed of renuciation he and some of his 
companions had signed at Anandpur. The Guru 
granted the request and blessed Mahan Singh who 
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now died in peace. Mai Bhago, who lay seriously 
injured, however, survived and attended upon the 
Guru ever after. The forty dead were declared by 
Guru Gobind Singh Forty Muktas or the Forty 
Saved Ones. Besides the 100-metre square sacred 
pool, five gvrdwaras commemorate the events of 
29 December 1705, the day on which, according 
to the Bhatt Vahis, the historic battle was fought. 
The local tradition, however, favours 21 Vaisakh 
1762 Bk/18 April 1705. 

GURDWARA TAMBU SAHIB, near the southeastern 
comer of the sarovar, marks the spot where the 
muktas took position behind trees and shrubs 
which they camouflaged to look like tents ( tambu , 
in Punjabi). 

GURDWARA SHAHIDGANJ SAHIB, also called 
Arigitha (lit. pyre) Sahib, marking the spot where 
the bodies of the martyrs were cremated by Guru 
Gobind Singh, was first built in 1870 by Raja Wazir 
Singh of Faridkot (1828-72). 

SRI DARBAR SAHIB, the principal shrine at 
Muksar, was the earliest to be established around 
1743. 

GURDWARA TIBBI SAHIB, marking the sandy 
mound from where Guru Gobind Sirigh had 
showered arrows on the enemy during the battle, 
was first established as a modest structure during 
the eighteenth century, and reconstructed in 1843. 
GURDWARA RAKABSAR SAHIB marks the site 
where the stirrup snapped as the Guru came down 
to mount his horse. 

M.G.S. 

MULA was, according to a tradition recorded in 
Sri Gur Nanak Prakash, a resident of Sialkot who 
became a devotee of Guru Nanak. As Guru Nanak 
once visited the city, he sent Mardana to purchase 
one pice worth of truth and one pice worth of 
falsehood. Mardana went from shop to shop, but 
his strange quest mystified everyone. There was 
however one shopkeeper, Mula, who wrote out for 
him on a piece of paper: “Death is the truth: living 
falsehood.” Mula’s curiosity led him to follow 
Mardana. He felt contentment in the Guru’s 
presence and became a disciple. He accompanied 
the Guru on part of his travels. 

Gn.S. 


MtlL MANTRA 

MULA KiR, a Sikh of Guru Nanak’s times who 
sincerely followed the Guru’s instruction to work 
honestly and serve the Sikhs. As his hospitality 
became known, once a man in the guise of a Sikh 
came to him. Mula served him food and provided 
shelter for the night. During the night the,guest 
stole the box containing ornaments of Mula’s wife 
and left early next morning. Though Mula knew 
what the guest had done, but he hid this from 
everybody including his wife because he did not 
wish it to be known that a person calling himself a 
Sikh had committed theft. 

Gn.S. 

MULA SINGH, BHAI (1880-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was the son of Bhai Jivan 
Singh of Valla village, in Amritsar district. Early 
in life, he went over to Singapore where he served 
in the army for 16 years, and returned to India after 
retirement. He helped the British government in 
India to recruit more Sikh youth during the first 
World War, but the government did not recognize 
his services. He took active part in the -Gurdwara 
Reform Movement. He was one of the Akali jatha 
led by Bhai Lachhmap Singh Dbarovali that was 
massacred atNankapa Sahib by the hired assassins 
ofMahantNaraip Das on 20 February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

MUL CHAND, son of Raghupat Rai Nijjhar, fought 
valiantly in the battle of Nadaun (20 March 1691) 
and fell a martyr. 

M.G.S. 

MUL CHAND, BHAI, father-in-law of Guru Nanak, 
was a Chopa Khatri of Batala, who looked after 
the lands of the Randhava Jatts of the village of 
Pakkhoke in present-day Gurdaspur district of the 
Punjab. Gurdwara Dehra Sahib, also known as Viah 
Asthan Guru Nanak Dev Jj, now marks the place 
where Bhai Mul Chand lived. The family later 
shifted to Pakkhoke Randhave. 

Gn.S. 

MUL MANTRA. This is the title commonly given 
to the openning lines of the Guru Granth Sahib, 
Sikh scripture, or to these lines when they or a 
portion of them are repeated at the beginning of 
each new raga section as contained in the Holy 
text. This is the primary or fundamental formula of 
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■;ikh faith. Transliterated into Roman script it 
“*ould re ad: (ik) oankar satinam karta_ purakhu 
,-irbhav nirvairu aka! murati ajuni saibhah 
:jdi. The English paraphrase, given the 
"inherent inadequacies of the genre of translation, 
vrouid read, “God is one; call Him Eternal truth; 
jj e j s the Supreme creator; He knows no fear and is 
j enmity with none. His being is Timeless and 
formless; He is autogenous, attainable through 
the grace of the Guru.” Its placing at the beginning 
.f the Sikh Scripture and its use, in its entirety or 
p t ( at a number of places in the text indicates 
the importance in the Sikh tradition of the vision 
of God that the Mul Mantra summons. The Mul 
Mantra is spoken on all occasions to invoke 
divine aid, to bless or to sanctify. It is enuciated at 
the beginning before a new venture in life is 
undertaken. It is also repeated to fortify the soul 
against despondency or lower tendencies. 

In the sequence in which these epithets are 
placed, this unique piece brings forth the inner 
dynamics of the Sikh way of life. It differs 
fundamentally from the 'secret’ mantras of certain 
other traditions. Unlike the latter, it is 
communicated openly to any seeker who sincerely 
wishes to meditate on it, to live by faith in it. The 
repetition of Mul Mantra at numerous places 
establishes its fundamental and supreme 
importance. It is repeated with due reverence by a 
person being admitted to the Khalsa brotherhood 
and is thus also a formula of initiation. Ik Oankar 
is composed of two parts: the numeral Ik, or one, 
stands for the sole Formless Reality: signifying 
His existence as well as His oneness, and Oankar 
(Omkar) is expressive of Absoluteness of God and 
is synonymous with Brahman. The root-word of 
Omkar is of course Om which occurs in Indian 
philosophical literature to express the concept of 
the Supreme Being and is held to be the holiest of 
all. In Sikh sacred writings, however, om as 
extended into Omkar (written and pronounced as 
‘Oankar’') is adopted. In GuruNanak’s composition 
Oankar is said to be the essence as well as the 
creator of the three worlds. Satinam : Eternal Truth, 
h is an amplification of Ik Oankar and is, in a 
sense, its attribute. His real name id Spti which 


MUL RAJ, DIWAN 

denotes a homogenous indestructible power, that 
is truth which was in the beginning, is in the middle 
and will be in the end. Karta Purakhu Creator, Guru 
Nanak affirms his belief in God being the Creator 
and Purakhu : implies the immanence of God. 
Nirbhau: Fearless, Nirvairu: Without emmity. 
Since Oankar is the Supreme Being and all else 
His own creation. He is not under fear of anyone or 
anything, nor is he inimical towards anyone. Aka! 
Murati .'Timeless and Formless. These two words 
reiterate God as eternal by further defining the 
concept-the eternal transcends structures of time 
and form. Ajuni: unborn. Saibhah self-existent. 
These two words suggest two facets of one vision 
and imply that the Creator is not bom of any of the 
known physical processes of procreation, but that 
His Being is eternal and inhering in His own 
volition to be. The Mul Mantra shows the way in 
which Sikhism relates the transcendence and 
immanence of God. In the Mul Mantra it is 
unmistakably the transcendent aspect that gets 
emphasis. God as revealed in this creed is the 
indivisible Absolute, Timeless and Uncreated. 

G.S.T. 

MULOVAL, a village in Sarigrur district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Tegh Bahadur, who visited 
it in the course of one of his journeys through the 
Malva. Coming from Rajo Majra, the Guru stopped 
near the village well which had brackish water but 
which was sweetened .by Guru’s blessing. Bhai 
Gonda, a follower of Sakhi Sarwar, also became a 
disciple and sought’s the Guru’s blessing. On the 
site where Guru_ Tegh Bahadur had stopped, 
Gurdwara Patshahi Naumi was constructed in 1825 
by Maharaja Karam Singh of Patiala. 

M.G.S. 

MUL RAJ, DlWAN, governor of Hazara during Sikh 
times. During the prime ministership of Raja Hira 
Sirigh (1843-44), Diwan Mul Raj along with Misr 
Beli Ram, was suspected of disloyalty towards the 
State and put under suspension. However, when 
Hira Singh was replaced by Jawahar Sirigh as prime 
minister, Mul Raj rendered much help in the 
restoration of order among the rebellious tribes of 
the frontier, but was shortly afterwards replaced by 
Chatar Sirigh Atari vala as governor of Hazara. At 
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the end of the first Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46), he 
was appointed nazim or administrator of Pind 
Dadan Khan. In 1847, however, the inspection of 
his accounts revealed certain irregularities 
resulting in his detention in the Fort of Gobindgarh 
at Amritsar. 

G. S.Ch. 

MUL RAJ, DIWAN (1814-1851), son of Diwan 
Savan Mall, the governor of Multan, served as the 
kardar of Sbuja’abad and Jharig during the lifetime 
of his father. He succeeded his father to the 
governorship of Multan after the latter’s death in 
1844. Raja Hira Singh, gaining power at the court, 
imposed a heavy nazrana on him which he was 
unable to pay. But when Lai Singh became the 
prime minister in November 1845, he took some 
steps to humiliate him and arbitrarily revised terms 
of his appointment, reduced his territories, imposed 
import and export duties in his territories, and so 
on. To overawe him, a force was sent to Multan. 
However, a settlement was effected through the 
intercession of British Resident in October 1846. 
Offended by the attitude of the Lahore Darbar, he 
resigned in December 1847. On 19 April 1848, 
when the new governor-designate, Kahn Singh 
Man took charge, his troops revolted and took 
Mul Raj a prisoner. But Mul Raj became the symbol 
of Sikhs’ discontent and they rallied round him to 
strike against the British. The incidents at Multan 
led to the second Anglo-Sikh war at the conclusion 
of which Mill Raj was tried by a court of inquiry 
and sentenced to death. His death sentence was 
later commuted, but he remained a prison until he 
died on 11 August 1851 near Buxar on his way to 
Banaras. 

H. R.G. 

MUL SINGH GARMULA, BHAI (1846-1945), 
religious preacher and reformist, was the son of 
Jodh Singh, of Garmula Virkari in Gujranwala (later 
in Sheikhupura) district now in Pakistan. He had 
his early educaton at home and in the village 
gurdwara, and from of the local maula m/or M us I i m 
teacher, who being a physician also taught him 
the Yunani system of medicine. Mul Singh had a 
sharp memory and studious habits, and soon started 
giving sermons at Sikh gatherings, preaching the 
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Singh Sabha creed of reformation. He also 
espoused proselytizing. Endowed with a good 
singing voice and equipped with a vast store of 
knowledge, Bhai Mul Singh was one of the most 
popular Sikh preachers of his time. 

Bhai Mul Singh was also a versifier of some 
merit. Four of his works published in his lifetime 
are extant: Tibb-i-Mul, a treatise on Unani system 
of medicine; Upkar Khalsa. the story of 16,000 
Hindu girls rescued and restored by the Dal Khalsa 
from Afghan invaders; Guru Ganb Nivaj ; a brief 
history of the Sikhs; and Khalsa Chandan Brichh 
explaining anand karaj ceremony. He died 
peacefully at this village home in 1945. 

S.S.Atn. 

MUL SINGH, MAHANT (d. 1982), who as a 
member of the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee, played an important role in Sikh 
religious affairs, though his affiliation to the 
Nirmala order was unambiguous. Bom around AD 
1885 at Goindval in the family of Tara Chand, 
Mul Singh completed his preliminary education 
at Bathipdaand then at Goindval and Amritsar. He 
became mabant of the Nirmala Buhga (Amritsar) 
on 21 March 1921. He joined Gurdwara Reform 
Movement and courted arrest, along with several 
other Nirmala sants, at Guruka Bagh. He served as 
a member of Shiromapi Committee for 13 years. 
He was appointed Head Granthi of the Golden 
Temple which office he retained for fifteen years 
in an honorary capacity. Mabant Mul Singh held 
offices in the Nirmal Pahchayati Akhara, Kankhal, 
and in the Nirmal Mahan Mapdal. He died on 11 
June 1982. 

G.B.S. 

MOL SINGH, RAI, a Khatn Sikh of Gujranwala 
district, was a trusted servant of Raja Tej Sirigh 
during the first Anglo-Sikh war and was made the 
steward of the Raja’s estate after the latter’s death 
in 1862. He was also an honorary magistrate of 
Lahore city and Honorary Assistant Commissioner 
in Gujranwala district. He was a senator of Panjab 
University and an advocate of Oriental learning. 

UK. 

MULTAN, ancient city which had been a 
prominent centre of Muslim piety. Guru Nanak 
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met with some local Sufi saints here. It is said that 
the pirs received the Guru with a bowl filled with 
milk implying that the place was already full of 
religious teachers and there was no place for a new 
one. The Guru put a jasmine petal on the milk 
suggesting that he would co-exist without 
displacing any but he will maintain a separate 
entity. Multan being a predominantly Muslim city, 
no Sikh shrine commemorating GuruNanak’s visit 
was established there, although according to Tara 
Singh Narotam, Sri Guru Tirath Saiigrahi, a 
memorial did exist in the house of one of the pirs. 

M.G.S. 

MULTANA SINGH, KAN VAR (1819-1846), son 
of Ranjit Singh, was bom to Ratan Kaur whom the 
Maharaja had married in 1811. He was married to 
Chand Kaur from whom he had three sons. He died 
in 1846. 

J.S.K. 

MUMTAZ, according to Sarup Singh Kaushish, 
Guru kiaii Sakhiari, was the daugher of Niharig 
Khan, Muslim chief of Kotla Niharig Khan near 
Ropar. When Bhai Bachittar Singh, who was 
severely wounded after the evacuation of 
Anandpur, was provided shelter by Niharig Khan, 
Mumtaz nursed him and even saved him from the 
Muslim pursuers by calling him as her husband. 

Gn.S. 

MUNAK, an old village in Sarigrur district of the 
Punjab, has a historical shrine, called Gurdwara 
Akalgarh Patshahi IX. The name Akalgarh derives 
from the Akalgarh Fort constructed at Mupak by 
Maharaja Amar Singh of Patiala (1748-82). Guru 
Tegh Bahadur halted here briefly while on his way 
to Makorar and Dhamtan. A Manji Sahib 
established here later was served by a line of 
mahants. 

M.G.S. 

MUNAK KALAN, village near Upnar In Hoshiarpur 
district of the Punjab, claims a historical shrine in 
memory of Guru Hargobind (1595-1644), who 
visited here once during a hunting expedition. The 
shrine later established came to be known as 
Gurdwara Tahli Sahib Patshahi Chheviri. 

Gn.S. 


MUNSHA SINGH DUKHl 

MUNDA VAiylQit. a seal or riddle), the concluding 
hymn of the Guru Granth Sahib composed by Guru 
Arjan as an epilogue to the Scripture. The hymn 
comprises two parts; in the first part, the Scripture 
is metaphorically referred to as a salver containing 
three articles, truth, contentment and 
contemplation. Then the fourth of the viands is 
mentioned - the nectar Name which sustains all. 
He who, says the Guru, partakes of this fare is saved. 
The second part, comprising two couplets, is by 
way of thanksgiving. Mundavapi is also recited 
as part of the Rahrasi\ the daily evening prayer of 
the Sikhs. 

Gr.S. 

MUNIARPUR, a small village in Kurukshetra 
district of Haryatja is sacred to the memory of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur who stayed here for a night while 
on his way from Kurukshetra to Duddhi and Bani 
Badarpur. A low platform marked the place until a 
gurdwara was built in the middle of the 20th 
century. 

M.G.S. 

MUNSHA SINGH DUKHl (1890-1971), poet and 
revolutionary, was bom the son of Subedar Nihal 
Singh on 1 July 1890 at Jaodtula, in Jalandhar 
district of the Punjab. He had little formal 
education, but had acquired a good working 
knowledge of English, Urdu, Bengali, and Hindi 
In 1908, he migrated to the U.S.A. and settled down 
in San Francisco where he became a member of 
Ghadr party. On the outbreak of the first World 
War, he returned to India like many others to make 
an armed revolt against the British government, 
but was arrested upon arrival in the country. He 
was tried in second Lahore supplementary 
conspiracy case and was awarded life 
imprisonment with forfeiture of property. He was 
released in 1920 under royal clemacy. Munsha 
Singh Dukhi was also a poet and journalist. He 
edited the magazine, Kav( published from Calcutta. 
In 1950, he started from Bombay a monthly journal, 
the Jivan. He himself published more than a dozen 
collections of verse and a biography of Bhai 
Mohan Singh Vaid (prose). MunsEa Singh died at 
Phagwara on 26 January 1971. 

G.S.D. 
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MUNTAKHAB UL-LUBAB 

MUNTAKHAB UL-LUBAB, lit. selected (records) 
of the wise and pure, is a history of India written in 
Persian with an Arabic title by Muhammad Hashim 
or Hashim 1 Ali Khan, better known as Khafi Khan. 
Completed in 1722_, the work was edited and 
printed by Maulawi Kabir ud-Din in Calcutta 
sometime during 1768-74. Extensive extracts 
translated into English are included in H.M. Elliot 
and J. Dowson, The History ofIndia as Toldbyfts 
Own Historians, vol. VII, as also in William Erskine, 
History of India under Babar and Humayun. The 
author joined service under Aurarigzib and 
continued to serve until the reign of Farrukh Siyar 
and then left to work with_the Nizam of Hydrabad. 
He adopted the title ‘Khafi’ from his native village 1 
Khwaf. near Khurasan, The contents of Muntakhab 
ul-Lubabmay be divided into three parts: the first 
deals with local dynasties up to the Lodhis; the 
second comprises a brief chronicle of the house of 
Taimur the Lame (d. 1405) up to Empror Akbar 
including the Sur interlude; and the third covers 
almost a century and a quarter following the death 
of Akbar in 1605. The author claims that the 
account of the last 53 years (1669-1722) was based 
on his personal observations or on the verbal 
testimony of people who had been witnesses to 
the events. 

The book is a valuable contemporary source 
of information about the period of Guru Gobind 
Singh and Banda Singh Bahadur. About Banda 
Singh, Khafi Khan uses very harsh and abusive 
language, but admits that the government forces 


MUZANG 

were unable to stand the onslaughts of the Sikhs 
in several parts of the Punjab. He also alludes to 
Banda Singh’s practice of writing to Mughal 
faujdars to surrender before actually attacking 
them, to a code of conduct strictly followed by 
Sikh warriors, and to proper, though short-lived, 
civil administration set up by Banda Singh in 
territories he had conquered. 

B.S. 

MURRAY, Dr, a British physician attached to 4th 
Native Infantry, who was in 1836 sent by the British 
for Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s treatment after he had 
suffered a stroke of paralysis. During his 8 months’ 
stay in Lahore, Murray found it difficult to persuade 
the Maharaja to accept his treatment. Nevertheless, 
his despatches from Lahore to the Ludhiarja 
Political Agency provide interesting information 
about the Maharaja, his government and his nobles. 

B.J.H. 

MUSAN, BHAI, son of Bhai Samman of 
Shahbazpur, in Amritsar district of the Punjab, was, 
like his father, a devoted Sikh of the time of Guru 
Arjan. The Guru Granth Sahib contains a 
composition entitled Chaubole by Guru Arjan in 
which several couplets are addressed to Musan. 
These couplets stress the importance of loving 
devotion as a means of spiritual fulfilment. 

T.s. 

MUZANG, a village now part of Lahore in Pakistan 
was visited by Guru Hargobind during his visit to 
Lahore. Gurdwara Chhevin Patshahi was later built 
here to commemorate the Guru’s visit. 

M.G.S, 
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NABHA, near Chandigarh, has a historical 
gurdwara dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur and 
Guru Gobind Singh, The shrine, called Gurdwara 
Sis Astban Patshahi IX ate Puja Asthan Patshahi 
X or simply, Gurdwara Nabha Sahib, is situated 
200 metres south of the habitation. Bhai Jaita, 
carrying the severed head of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
from Delhi to Anandpur spent a night here in the 
solitary hut.of an old Muslim recluse, Dargahi 
Shah. Thirteen years later, Guru Gobind Singh 
travelling back from Paopta to Anandpur in 
November 1688 alighted at the faquir’s hut in 
evening, 

M.G.S, 

NABHA, a sub-divisional town of Patiala district, 
was the capital of a princely state until it ceded to 
the Union of India. The town was founded by Raja 
Hamir Singh (d. 1783) in 1755, although his 
grandfather, Chaudhri Gurdit Singh (d, 1754), the 
founder of the Nabha House, had already shifted 
his head-quarters here from his ancestral village, 
Badrukkhari, the place was simply called 
‘Chaudhari da Ghar’, lit. the chieftain’s house. The 
town developed slowly along with the territorial 
fortunes of the state under its successive rulers. 
There are two gurdwaras of historical importance 
in Nabha, 

GURDWARA S1ROPAO SAHIB is located in a tower 
in the western part of the Fort, It holds a number 
of relics coming down from the days of the Gurus. 
GURDWARA BABA AJAPAL SINGH, popularly 
known as Ghoriahvala Gurdwara, is outside the 
Lahauri Gate. It commemorates a Sikh divine who 
is said to have settled here in a forest at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

M.G.S. 

NABl KHAN and his brother Ghani Khan. Pathans 


of Machhivara, who after the battle of Chamkaur 
(1705) escorted Guru Gobind Singh to the safety 
of the Malva region disguised as a Muslim pir. 

P.S.P. 

NADALA, village 22 km north of Kapurthala, is 
sacred to Guru Hargobind (1595-1644), who, 
according to a local tradition, visited here more 
than once. Gurdwara Chhevih Patshahi marking 
the site where he stayed is a six-storeyed budding 
with the assembly hall at the ground level. 

Gn.S, 

NADAR (Arabic nazar, glance, favourable regard, 
favour), implying Divine grace, is a concept central 
to Sikh religious tradition affirming its faith in a 
Transcendental Being responsive to human prayer 
and appeal for forgiveness and mercy. It reiterates 
at the same time a belief in the sovereignty of 
Divine Will (raza) overriding the law of karma 
which itself is a constituent of hukam. In their holy 
utterances recorded in the Guru Granth Sahib, the 
Gurus have repeatedly stressed how indispensable 
is God’s grace in one’s spiritual quest and how in 
devotion and contemplation it be constantly 
solicited. Some other terms used to express the 
concept of nadar areprasad, karam, and mihar. 

In the Sikh system the doctrine of nadar is 
juxtaposed to that of karma. Karma is certainly 
important in that it will determine a favourable or 
unfavourable birth. At times the theory seems to 
receive support in the Sikh scriptures that those 
who in their previous existences have lived lives 
of relative merit acquire thereby a faculty of 
perception which enables them to recognize the 
Guru. But the total order of creation visualized in 
Sikhism, besides according a necessary place to 
karma as far as the initial perception of the Word 
is concerned, specifies mercy or grace as the 
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ultimate arbiter. It is finally through nadar that the 
initial desire for liberation is roused as well as 
opportunity to lay hold on the means of liberation 
is obtained. Nadar is the basic and primal factor 
even in prompting the human self (jivatman) to 
devotion. And, again, it is through God’s grace that 
the seeker reaches his goal. 

Just why Akal-Purakh should show mercy or 
grace in this manner is a matter which must remain 
a mystery. Mankind’s understanding of the Divine 
Order will not provide an explanation for the fact 
that the pre-requisite perception is awakened in 
some, whereas others remain bereft of it. There is 
a point beyond which the human understanding 
cannot proceed, and the giving or withholding of 
such perception is an issue which lies beyond that 
point. Akal-Purakh confers this awareness of nans, 
§abda and hukam, through His sovereign Will 
(raza) and grace (nadar), freely and openly 
bestowed, yet not upon all seekers. There is, 
however, no cause for fatalism and despair, 
sovereignty of the Divine Will notwithstanding. 
Guru Nanak points to the path of divine favour. 
One is to be content in His Will and to cleanse the 
mind with a view to deserving and receiving His 
Grace, if and when bestowed. Another helpful way 
is that of sukrit (right action) which has a lasting 
effect. In any case, the doctrine in Sikhism is that 
mdaris most likely to descend on one who engages 
in good actions. Another way to earn grace is ardas, 
prayer and supplication in extreme humility, self- 
abnegation and self-surrender to Divine Will. Such 
humility of spirit is the basis on which the spiritual 
and ethical life pleasing to God may be built, and 
grace obtained. 

G.S.T. 

NADA SAHIB, Gurdwara Patshahi Dasviri, 
situated at the end of a narrow spur of soft sandy 
rocks of the Sivalik foothills, on the left bank of 
the river Ghaggar, about 10 km east of Chandigarh, 
commemorates the visit of Guru Gobind Singh, 
who halted here while travelling from Paopta Sahib 
to Anandpur. One Nadu SBah Lubapa of the 
adjoining village served him and his followers with 
food and milk. 

M.G.S. 


NADAUN, BATTLE OF, fought on 20 March 1691 
between an imperial expeditionary force aided by 
Raja Kirpal Chand of Karigra and Raja Dyal of 
Bijharval in the Sivalik hill on the one hand and 
several other neighbouring chieftains who enjoyed 
the support of Guru Gobind Singh on the other, 
The reason for the attack was non-payment of 
annual tribute by the hill chiefs. Raja Kirpal Chand 
and Raja Dyal submitted without opposition and 
became A1 if Khan’s allies. The opposite side sought 
Guru Gobind Singh’s help to which the Guru 
agreed. The two armies met at Nadaup on the left 
bank of the River Beas, a little away from 
Javalamukhi Guru Gobind Sirigh described in 
his autobiographical poem, Bachitra Natak, the 
action that took place. Gurdwara Patshahi Dasviri 
on the west bank of the River Beas commemorates 
the battle which the Guru and others won, 

N.S.Sa. 

NAGAHIA, BHAI (d. 1709), was, according to 
Bbatt Vahi sources, the eldest of the seven sons of 
Lakkhi Rai of the Jado (Yadav) clan. Nagahia 
helped his father remove the headless trunk of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur from the site of execution and 
cremate it in their own house. Nagahia laid down 
his life in April 1709 in the vicinity of Guru Chakk 
(Amritsar) fighting against Hari Sahai, the chief of 
Patti, who had led out an expedition against the 
Sikhs. 

P.S, 

NAGAHIA, BHAI, son ofKala, was, according to 
Giani Gian Sirigh, Panth Prakash, elder brother of 
the revered Bhai Mani Sirigh. Bhai Kala entered 
the Sikh fold in the time of Guru Hargobind, and 
rendered homage to the Ninth Guru, Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, at Anandpur along with his sons. Nagahia 
in his turn led all of his seven sons to Amritsar to 
visit Bhai Mani Sirigh, then high priest of the 
Harimandar Sahib. All of them received the Khalsa 
rites at his hands. Nagahia’s sons, Aghar Sirigh and 
Tharaj Sirigh, proved fearless warriors and took 
part in many a campaign, including the battle of 
Sirhind (1764). 

P.S. 

NAGRA, village 16 km east of Sunam in the 
Punjab, was, according to local tradition, visited 
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by Guru Hargobind and Guru Tegh Bahadur. There 
is only one gurdwara in the vil I age, Gurdwara Akal 
Buriga Patshahi Chheviri in the memory of Guru 
Hargobind. 

M.G.S, 

NAGRAULI (LANGROLl in Bhai Kahn Singh, 
GurushabadRatnakar Mahan Kosh), a village 20 
km from Una in Himachal Pradesh, is sacred to 
Guru Gobind Singh, who came here following the 
chase from Saluri in 1691. A shrine called 
Gurdwara Damdama Patshahi Dasviri stands in 
memory of that visit. 

Gn.S. 

NAHAN in Sirmur district of Himachal Pradesh, 
and formerly the capital of the princely state of 
Sirmur, has a historical gurdwara dedicated to Guru 
Gobind Singh. The Guru visited Nahan in 1685 
on the invitation of the ruler of the state, Raja 
Medini Prakash. The Raja offered him land on the 
bank of the Yamuna to build for himself a 
permanent abode. This led to the foundation of 
Paoiyta Sahib, where Guru Gobind Singh stayed 
for the next three years. 

M.G.S. 

NAHAR SINGH (d. 1866), son of Surjan Singh, 
joined Maharaja Ranjft Singh’s service in 1803. 
He accompanied him on his Pipcji Bhattiari 
campaign, and later took part in various expeditions 
against persons such as the Bharigis, Raja Sansar 
Chand Katoch (1804), Hafiz Ahmad Khan of 
Jharig, against Multan and Kashmir and Mazaris 
of Mithankot (1835-36). Nahar Singh was treated 
with great consideration and favour by Prime 
Minister Jawahar Singh. He received an elephant 
as a present and, on being appointed commander 
of the Mulrajia regiment, he was deputed against 
the insurgents who had ravaged the country in the 
neighbourhood of Gujrat and had looted the shrine 
of Ker Sahib, a place of sanctity for the Sikhs. 
During the first Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46) Nahar 
Singh had served under Raijjodh Singh Majithia. 

S.S.B. 

NAHAR SINGH MAN (d. 1806) was bom the son 
of Sarja Singh Man (d. 1763) of Mughal Chakk in 
Gujrariwala district, now in Pakistan. Like his 
brother, he also entered the service of Mahan Singh 


NAM 

Sukkarchakkia and took part in the early campaign 
of Maharaja Rapjit Singh. In 1802, when after the 
conquest of Amritsar, Rapjit Singh marched on 
Akalgarh, then ruled by Dal Singh, Nahar Singh 
was given command of a troop of horse, 

B.J.H. 

NAINA SINGH, AKALI, eighteenth-century 
Nihang warrior esteemed as much for his piety as 
for his valour. His special title to fame rests on the 
fact that he was the guardian of the celebrated Akali 
Phula Singh (1761-1823) whom he trained in the 
martial arts. Little is known about his early life 
except that his original name_was Narain Singh 
and that he received khands dipahvl at the hands 
of Jathedar Darbara Singh. Naina Singh is also 
credited with introducing the tall pyramidal turban 
common among the Niharigs to this day, and is 
said to have been an adept in klrtan. During the 
last years of his life he shifted to his native village 
Bharpurgajh near Amloh in Patiala district. 

S.S.A. 

NAKAlMISL. AeeMISLS 
NAJABAT KHAN (d. 1688), a Pathan belonging 
to Kunjpura, who joined the service of Guru 
Gobind Singh at Paopta Sahib. He however 
deserted the Guru on the eve of the battle of 
Bharigapi (1688) and allied with the hill rajas. 
During the battle he came face to face with Sarigo 
Shah. 

B.S. 

NALUCHHI, a village near Muzaffarabad in 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir, had a gurdwara 
commemorating Guru Hargobind who had visited 
the village during his visit to Kashmir in 1620. 

M.G.S. 

NAM (lit. name) is in Sikh theology a concept of 
central importance. It subsumes within it the 
revelation of God’s being, the only fit object of 
contemplation for the individual, the standard to 
which his life must conform, and the essential 
means of purification and liberation. As used in 
the compositions of the Gurus, the word nam is a 
summary expression for the whole nature of God. 
This stress upon nam as an expression of the 
inherent nature of Akal-Purakh should not imply 
that it is essentially passive. In the Sikh belief, it is 
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crucial that individual should understand its active 
role. Nam is the bringer of liberation. The means 
to release from the circuit of birth and death are 
enunciated by the Guru, and the message thus 
communicated by him enjoins all people to bring 
their lives into harmony with the divine Name. By 
means of regular devotion, coupled with strict 
virtues, one can develop a pattern of living which 
accords with the nature of Akal-Purakh as 
expressed in His Name. The task is not an easy 
one, but persistently pursued it leads to the ultimate 
harmony. This condition of perfect peace can be 
attained while yet living this life. 

The person who wishes to appropriate the 
benefits conferred by a discernment of the divine 
Name must undergo the discipline of nam-simaran. 
At one level, this involves the practice of nam 
japna, internalizing the meaning of the word he 
may be uttering. Second, the discipline must be 
practised in a corporate sense. A third level is that 
of meditation, remembering God in deep 
contemplation. All three practices constitute 
legitimate and necessary forms of nam simaran; 
and all serve progressively to reveal the divine 
Name to the person who earnestly seeks it. 

In Sikhism, nam is an ontological category, a 
term denoting the Divine presence. Nam thus 
means Akal-Purakh, the Creator who is beyond 
time. The word is sometimes used in compounds 
such as sati-nam and hari-nam, the Name of God 
and occasionally as a prefix. In Sikh usage, nam is 
not mere name, but the Ultimate Reality i tself. Nam 
is the manifest form of the Transcendent Spirit, 
unknowable otherwise to the human mind. Nam is 
the source of creation and like God is all-pervasive. 
At the same time, nam is co-extensive with 
creation; there is no space where nam is not. This 
manifestation of nam is orderly; its operation 
conforms to a fixed plan. From this point of view 
nam is identifiable with hukam, and is closely 
connected with the divine Will and Grace, which 
are further aspects of the divine Ordinance 
(hukam). Nam reflects the immanence of the 
Transcendent One in creation, which does not exist 
apart from His conscious Will, 

The word nam is normally discussed in 


NAM JAPA^A, K1RAT KARNt, VAttQ CHHAKAtyA 

association with the terms shabad (Skt. sabda) and 
guru, and it is also closely linked to the word 
hukam. In many instances nam and shabadare used 
interchangeably; in other cases, however, they can 
be separated. In Sikhism, the concept of nam 
represents a whole religious way, a discipline 
leading to God-realization. But one cannot cognize 
nam without divine grace. 

L.MJ, 

NAMDEV (1270-1350), saint of Maharashtra who 
composed poetry of fervent devotion in Marathi 
as well as in Hindi His Hindi verse and his extended 
visit to the Punjab carried his fame far beyond the 
borders of Maharashtra, Sixty-one of his hymns in 
fact came to be included in Sikh Scripture. These 
hymns share the common characteristic of lauding 
the One Supreme God distinct from his earlier verse 
which carries traces of saguna bhakti. 

According to the traditions, Namdev was bom 
in AD 1270 to Damasheji, a low-caste tailor, in the 
village of Narasi-Vamani, in Satara district of 
Maharashtra. Namdev was married when young 
to Raj abai, and had four sons and one daughter. 
Under the influence of Jnanadeva, Namdev took 
the path of bhakti, worshipped the object of Vitthal 
in the early days, and came to Punjab to roam 
around this region for more than 21 years. A smadh 
in his memory is still extant at Ghuman in 
Gurdaspur district. In his early fifties, Namdev 
settled down at Pandharpur where he gathered 
around himself a group of devotees. His abhahgas 
or devotional lyrics became very popular. 
Namdev’s songs have been collected in 
Namdevachi Gatha which also includes the long 
autobiographical poem Tirathavali 

P.M. 

NAM JAPANA, KIRAT KARNI, VA14D 
CHHAKANA, i.e. ever to repeat God’s name, to 
engage in the labour of one’s hands and to share 
with others what one has gathered is the triple 
principle underlying Sikh ethics and way of life. 
By linking nam japapa to the other two precepts, 
Sikhism declares that the basis ofwholesome living 
is God-centredness, compulsions and obligations 
of physical existence notwithstanding. Both the 
extremes of hedonism and asceticism are rejected. 
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For a Sikh the ideal life is that of a house-holder 
who, with the name and fear of God always in his 
heart, earns his livelihood by honest labour and 
shares his victuals with the needy. 

Namjapapa literally means to reci te and repeat 
the name of God. God’s names are myriad, but in 
practice nam japana takes two forms. One is 
participation in worship in the sangatanA the other 
way is that of private meditation, with or without 
the help of a rosary. The two methods are not 
exclusive of each other; they are complementary 
and a Sikh is expected to use both. Kirat kami 
means to work to gain one’s livelihood, besides 
signifying preference for a normal householder’s 
life. Kirat is central to the Sikh concept of ssva or 
self-abnegating deeds of service. In sevano task is 
considered inferior or degrading; in fact the 
humbler the task the more honourable it is for the 
Sikh engaged in seva. Vapd chhakapa is perhaps 
best rendered into English as “sharing with others 
what one eats or earns,” Guru Nanak says so in a 
scriptural hymn also (GG, 1245). These principles 
constitute the basis of the Sikh institutions of Guru 
ka Langar (community kitchen) and dasvandb 
(tithe). Life regulated by the triple principle of 
meditation, work and social responsibility is, 
according to Sikhism, the means for an individual 
to fully realize his potentialities and to contribute 
towards the continuation and progress of society. 

W.O.C. 

NAMKARAN, naming or name-choosing, is in 
Sikh tradition the ceremony whereby a child first 
receives his or her name. The ceremony involves 
both the selection of the name and its public 
application to the child within the social context 
of the Sikh community. The time of the naming 
ceremony is left to the judgement of the parents, 
though the Mahan Kosh says it should be within 
forty days of birth which limitation however is not 
sanctioned by the Gurus. The ceremony itself is 
simple. At the time chosen, the parents bring the 
child to be presence of the Guru Grantb Sahib. This 
may be after the usual daily service in a. gurdwara. 
If chosen to be more elaborate, the ceremony may 
take place after the complete reading, akhapdpath, 
of the Guru Granth Sahib in the gurdwara or at 


NANAK CHAND 

home. The ministering granthior any other revered 
Sikh will mix amrit, stirring it with a kirpan and 
reciting the first five stanzas from the Japu. Ardas 
is then said. The ceremony underscores the idea 
that the name received by the child has the sanction 
of the Guru and the community. The names chosen 
are generally characterized by the aroma of Sikh 
teaching and history and often are taken out of the 
Sikh Scripture. They may signify qualities such as 
devotion, humility and heroism. Some draw on 
history and legend and on the objects of nature and 
on cities and towns. Mention in the name of one’s 
caste or surname is disapproved, though this 
prohibition is not strictly followed. A person 
bearing a distinctive name as individual may be 
referred to by his caste or domicile name or by 
some other attribute. 

In the choice of names a process evolution has 
been at work, generally from simpler to the more 
elaborate ones. The current popularity of 
compound and sophisticated names is owed to the 
increased emphasis on Sikh identity; also perhaps 
to greater concern for euphony and grandeur. Most 
modem names are composed of two or more words 
combined to sound like one word. The patterns into 
which Sikh names usually fall would make an 
interesting language study as also a study of the 
ideals cherished. In choosing names among the 
Sikhs, both fancy and eclecticism play their part. 
As compared with males, there is less variety in 
female names, which often adhere to objects of 
aesthetic experience or moral qualities. 

M.J.L. 

NANAK, by Ksitish Chakravarty, is a versified 
biography of Guru Nanak (1469-1539) in Bengali 
The author was attracted to the teaching of Guru 
Nanak whom he hails as an harbinger of the bhakti 
movement, spreading the gospel of love and 
devotion among the people of the Indian 
subcontinent. The book was published in 1916. 

H.B. 

NANAK CHAND (d. 1831), the eldest son of 
Hoshnak Rai and a brother of Diwan Savan Mall, 
governor of Mutan in Sikh times, entered the 
service of Dal Singh of Akalgarb in 1788, serving 
him until 1804 when he entered the force of Diwan 
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M-uhkam Chand under whom he served in positions 
of considerable trust. He was employed on 
collecting the revenues of Multan and Kashmir. 
He died in 1831. 

S.S.B. 

NANAK, GURU (Sri Guru Nanak Dev), founder 
of Sikh religion and the first of a succession of ten 
Gurus or prophet-teachers and disseminator of the 
divine intimations vouchsafed to him and who 
became the source of a powerful current of spiritual 
and social renewal and regeneration, was bom on 
Vaisakh sadi 3, 1526 Bk/15 April 1469. He was 
bom at Rai Bhoi Ki Talvandi now called Nankana 
Sahib, 65 km southwest of Lahore in Pakistan. His 
father, Kalian Chand, more commonly known as 
Mahita Kalu, was a Bedi Khatri by caste and a 
patvwi i.e. village accountant, in the service of Rai 
Bular, the local Muslim chief. According to the 
Janam Sakhis, the birth of the child was attended 
by prodigies and prophecies of his coming 
greatness. 

Nanak was a precocious child who at the age 
of five asked questions about the purpose of life, 
and who surprised his teacher by composing an 
acrostic poem with a deeply philosophical and 
mystic import. On the other hand, he is pictured as 
a dreamy child often indifferent to his studies and 
inattentive to everyday duties. His loving parents 
and sister were delighted to learn about his 
brilliance, but concerned by his laxness in the tasks 
of daily life. He let the cattle entrusted to his care 
wander into a farmer’s field and trample his crop. 
Money given him for business was distributed to 
the poor or to wandering ascetics. He always sought 
the company of holy men and held a dialogue with 
them. He did not settle for the routine observance 
of rituals and rules. 

An invitation from his sister Nanaki and her 
husband Jai Ram took him to Sultanpur. Nanak 
gained employment as the keeper of the 
modlkhana, government storehouse, in Sultanpur, 
from Nawab Daulat Khan Lodhi. He fulfilled his 
duties and won the admiration of everyone for his 
diligence. He gathered a group of followers for the 
worship of the one God and meditation on the 
divine Name. A Muslim ministrel, Mardana, 


companion of his childhood days, joined him at 
Sultanpur, where they organized the singihg of 
hymns, the sharing of a common meal, and urging 
people to a life of simplicity and righteousness. 
One day_Guru Nanak went for ablutions in the 
River Beiri and went missing for three days and 
nights. Rapt contemplation of God had brought 
him to an intimate communion with the Divine. 
He seemed to have received a call to go forth into 
the world to preach the vision vouchsafed to him. 
Bhai Gurdas and the Puratan Janam .SakA/describe 
this mystical experience in terms of a direct 
encounter with the Divine. The first words Guru 
Nanak uttered on reappearance were: “There is no 
Hindu, there is no Musalman,” He was now thirty 
years of age. He was already married to Sulakkharft 
daughter of Mul Chand Chona of Ba.tala (Bhadoft 
sudfl , 1544 Bk/24 September 1487) and was father 
of two sons, Sri Chand (b. 1494) and Lakhmi Das 
(b. .1497). Leaving his family behind and taking 
Mardana with him as his sole companion, he left 
Sultanpur for long preaching odysseys. 

It is difficult to establish an exact itinerary of 
Guru Nanak’s travels. Customarily they are 
grouped into four lengthy journeys (udasis) to the 
east, south, north, and west. At the end of each, he 
returned to the Punjab. While his travels took him 
also to many obscure hamlets. Guru Nanak 
travelled as well to the centres of religious 
pilgrimage. His dialogue with pandits, sadhus, and 
yogis of every sect, as with mvllas, p/rs, and qadis, 
was not that of an uncommitted seeker, but that of 
a teacher. In word and deed he proclaimed a new 
vision of the one God whose power goes beyond 
the names and forms used by humankind. He 
visited the places of pilgrimage at Kurukshetra, 
Mathura, Haridvar, Banaras, Gaya, as well as those 
in Bengal, Assam and Ceylon (Sri Lanka). He 
visited the Sufi establishments at Pak Pajtan and 
Multan and shrine sites along the west coast of 
India. He travelled beyond India in the west to 
Mecca, Medina, and Baghdad. There are accounts 
of still further travels to the east, to Tibet and China. 
The common feature of the vdasi stories is their 
witness to the integrity of Guru Nanak’s vision of 
God. He wins over his opponents not simply by 
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m agical power or intellectual acumen, but by moral 
persuasion and the power of loving devotion. He 
was not a sectarian reformer. He was preacher of 
the divine Reality transcending all particularities 
of race or clan. In the times of travel, he continued 
to have revealed to him religious verse that 
eventually entered the Adi Granth. On his way back 
to Punjab, he and Mardana were taken prisoners at 
Saidpur during Babar’s invasion, but soon released. 
Guru Nanak’s years of travelling ended around 
1521 with the establishment of Kartarpur. Here 
Guru Nanak worked in the fields to earn bis living 
and also set up sarigat where preached the 
revelation he had. 

In addition to the poetical testimony of Bhai 
Gurdas, the stories transmitted by the Janam Sakhis 
and the living tradition which goes back half a 
millennium, there is the Guru’s own word 
preserved in the Guru Granth Sahib. Running 
through this entire body of verse is one clear note 
of witness to the will and being of God. To this 
theme he was wholly committed. From this 
commitment arose his unbounded love, his deep 
compassion and active concern for the welfare of 
man. It is clear that Guru Nanak believed himself 
to be performing a di vihely appointed commission. 
All that follows for him - his travels, his disciples, 
his discourses his redeeming of the sick and the 
sinful, his perception of the tragic and the comic 
in the situations he encountered, his founding of 
Kartarpur, his laying down the rules of fraternal 
living, his creation of the larigar and the holy 
fellowship (sarigat), his song and his poetry - spring 
from this awareness. 

Religious life at the time of Guru Nanak had 
become concerned with mere externals. Form took 
precedence over spirit. Outward observance was 
established as an end in itself. The reality of faith 
was lost in the superstition which dominated men’s 
lives. Discords made in the name of religion 
disrupted and devitalized society. This dominance 
of religion by authoritarian, ritualistic and morally 
indifferent formalism was a phenomenon then 
common to both East and West. Also common to 
both was the beginning of a criticism of it and a 
search for an inner, personal faith. An impulse for 
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reconstruction issued from the teaching of Guru 
Nanak. There was a criticism of superstition and 
idolatry, of false teaching and ritual. Faith was 
declared as man’s personal relationship to God. In 
this age of turning, Guru Nanak was to light the 
way into the future for the religions of India. Just 
as important as his attestation of the eternal verities 
was Guru Nanak’s role in reformation. In his 
intuition spiritual and temporal claims were 
wrought into a single focus and he presented an 
integrated and substantive view of human destiny. 
One conspicuous mark of Guru Nanak’s teaching 
was its spirit of affirmation. It took the world as 
real and embraced man’s life in its various aspects. 
Withdrawl was considered the negation of faith. 
Guru Nanak proclaimed world to be the creation 
of God, reflecting the divine being and divine 
purpose. By placing a positive value on the natural 
order, he brought worldly structures - the family, 
the social and economic systems-within the orbit 
of religious concern. Human life was considered 
an opportunity for an individual to develop 
personally by practising piety and by devoting 
himself to the service of his fellowmen thereby 
improving man’s condition as a whole. In his 
utterances is found criticism of the prevailing 
spiritual and ethical degeneration and political 
oppression and injustice. He had sympathy for 
common man and wanted to improve his life. 

In spite of some of the conciliatory trends, the 
Hindu-Muslim polarity was a persistent factor in 
the Indian life those days. Guru Nanak had clearly 
seen beyond this and declared early in his career, 
“There is no Hindu and there is no Musalman.” 
All his teaching and work had been a substantiation 
of this statement. Emphasis on equality and ethical 
conduct took precedence in Guru Nanak’s scheme 
of reform. The society in which he lived was tom 
with divisions. There were antagonistic religious 
communities each with its own sects and castes. 
There were classes condemned to perpetual 
subservience. No common point of appeal to the 
people as a whole existed. Guru Nanak began by 
saying that one, Eternal and Infinite God was the 
creator of all things. All created beings and other 
phenomena were His spiritual manifestation and 
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were, thus, equal before Him and among 
themselves. Guru Nanak was acutely conscious of 
the position of inferiority assigned to women. He 
had many bold and sympathetic words to say for 
them. Among his followers they were given full 
equality with men. This also gets confirmed from 
his preference for a householder’s life to that of an 
ascetic : the former is not considered a hindrance 
in man’s spiritual progression. One can get 
liberation while living a life of f ilral and social 
obligation. 

Guru Nanak in his hymns sums up what 
constitutes a true Hindu, a true Muslim, a true Yogi, 
and so on. Renunciation, austerities and penances 
do not help. Idol-worship, visiting places of 
pilgrimage and bathing in sacred tanks do not make 
one pure. Similarly, only he will be a Muslim who 
pursues the path shown by the founder of the creed, 
who extinguishes anxiety about life and death, who 
accepts the will of God as supreme, who has faith 
in the creator and surrenders himself to the 
Almighty. Addressing a Yogi, the Guru says that 
“religion does not lie in the patched garment, his 
staff or besmearing the body with ashes. To live 
uncontaminated amid the worldly temptations is 
to find the secret ofreligion.” GuruNanak stressed 
the futility of charms, spells and the many 
superstitious observances then widely current. 

Like birth, death was by God’s will and, as 
such, not to be dreaded. ‘Death’, said GuruNanak, 
‘was the privilege of the brave” (GG, 570-80). Such 
language was unique in an age dominated by 
timidity and apprehensiveness. Many sabdas can 
be quoted from his compositions wherein rings the 
note of protest and his social consciousness - 
characteristics in which he was distinctly in 
advance ofhis times. But he didnot confine himself 
to decrying the evils of a decadent age. He not only 
recognized the prevailing woes and shortcomings, 
but also proceeded to set in motion a current of 
practical reform. If he said that all men are equal, 
he established the institutions of sarigat and langar. 
Seva, or the spirit of active love and service, was 
presented as the highest ideal. The seeker was 
expected to live in the world, engage himself in 
normal activity, never forswearing his moral 
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obligation, and to become an active agent in 
promoting the social ends of the community. Kim 
kami vatid chhakaija and nam japaya, became the 
operative principle in the life of the community. 

All of Guru Nanak’s teaching is set forth in 
verse. His genius was best expressed irrtfre poetical 
attitude. No other way would have been adequate 
to the range and depth of his mood - his fervent 
longing for the Infinite, his joy and wonder at the 
beauty and vastness of His creation, his tender love 
for his fellowmen, his moral speculation and his 
concern at the suppression and exaction to which 
the people in his day were subject. His 
compositions reveal an abounding imagination and 
a subtle aesthetic senstivity. The language in which 
his hymns were composed was Punjabi which was, 
for the first time, used extensively and consistently 
for literary expression of the order. The most 
characteristic quality of his poetry is the eloquence 
of its symbolism and the down-to-earth, sinewy 
presence of its Punjabi vocabulary. Guru Nanak’s 
figures were taken from different aspects of life in 
the Punjab. The ravages caused by foreign 
invasions turned into telling imagic features in 
Guru Nanak’s apprehension and supplied some of 
the symbolism ofhis poetry. Humorous observation 
was not foreign to Guru Nanak’s insight. The 
natural beauty and sincerity of Guru Nanak’s song 
had a convincing power. This became an important 
element in his way of teaching. Another influential 
factor was music of which he made extensive use. 
Above all was the attraction ofhis own person. He 
lived among men with graciousness and humility. 
Few could resist his intensely human and 
sympathetic manner. The fame ofhis holy life was 
widely spread and drew towards him men from all 
sects and strata. His teaching was indirect and 
incidental, never direct or by didactic discourse. 
Guru Nanak discountenanced supernatural or 
miraculous powers. His teaching was addressed to 
all men. He treated all sects and communities alike. 
He attacked sterile ceremonial forms, but never any 
religious faith. In his spirit of tolerance and 
consideration towards the faiths of other men, Guru 
Nanak showed a remarkably modem sensibility. 
He was seeking a new religious alternative beyond 
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the existing traditions. This could be arrived at by 
penetrating more deeply into the basic core of 
ethical and spiritual truth in all the great religious 
traditions. It is the external and conventional shell 
of religion that divides men. Its essence unites. 

Since Guru Nanak’s message is conveyed in 
poetical form, it does not have the coherence of a 
reasoned or systematic treatise. His genius was 
artistic rather than cerebral. Yet his poetry 
represents a striking intellectual discipline. His 
teachings emerge from his exalted hymns as an 
organic whole and any apparent contradictions 
disappear if they are studied together. 

To assure the community of his disciples a 
continuing witness to his teachings, Guru Nanak 
appointed a successor. He bypassed his own sons 
and appointed a disciple to succeed him. He 
transmitted to him not only his responsibilities but, 
as the poets declared, his light as well. Guru Nanak 
saw his successor in his own image and paid him 
the reverence due to th e Guru when he proclaimed 
his succession. Thus, the successor, Afigad, became 
Nanak himself. The oneness, this unity of the Gurus 
came home to the Sikhs through their belief in the 
presence of Guru Nanak in them. They wrote 
religious verse bearing the nom-de-plume of 
Nanak. 

The life of Guru Nanak merges outward into 
the ongoing life of the Panth, the community of 
the faithful. The religious frame-work within which 
Sikhism interprets the continuing experience of 
Guru Nanak is its understanding of the term guru. 
The power of being a guru transcends any 
particular time or person because it is an aspect of 
God. The faithful community is related to Guru 
Nanak by more than memory. The voice of God 
that spoke through him spoke through other Gurus 
and continues to speak through the Guru Granth 
Sahib. The power of the Guru to bring humankind 
into a new relationship with God is not proved by 
unusual happenings in his life, but by the 
contemporary experience of his power. The 
charismatic experience of the interpretation of time 
in which the Guru comes to bis people has been 
institutionalized in the form of Holy Scripture and 
holy community. His Sikhs continue to experience 
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the presence of Guru Nanak guiding them along 
that pathway to union with God he so powerfully 
revealed. 

Having installed, Bhai Lahipa (renamed 
[Guru] Abgad) as his successor, Guru Nanak cast 
off his mortal frame on Assu vadi 10, 1596Bk/7 
September 1539. 

D.G.D. 

NANAKIANA SAHIB, GURDWARA, in Sangrur 
disctrict of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Nanak 
and Guru Hargobind. Guru Nanak came here in 
the early sixteenth century, and later, as Guru 
Hargobind visited the village in 1616, who 
reminded the inhabitants to maintain the sanctity 
of the pool consecrated by Guru Nanak. He also 
had a platform constructed in honour of Guru 
Nanak. 

M.G.S. 

NANAKI, BEBE, or Bib! Nanak! (1464-1518), 
elder sister of Guru Nanak and the daughter of 
Kaliap Chand (Baba Kalu) and Mata Tripta, was 
bom in 1464 in her mother’s home at the village 
of Chahal, now in Lahore district of Pakistan. Five 
years older than her brother, she was the first to 
recognize his spiritual eminence and to become 
his devotee. She was married in 1475 to Jai Ram, 
an offici al at the court of Nawab Daulat Khan Lodhi 
at Sultanpur. The couple remained childless. She 
arranged Guru Nanak’s marriage, and she loved 
his sons, Sri Chand and Lakhmi Das, as her own. 
Once as Guru Nanak visited her in 1518, Bebe 
Nanaki, seeing her end near, detained him a short 
while. As she had wished, she departed this life in 
the presence of her brother-Guru. 

Gn.S. 

NANAKI, MATA (d. 1678), mother of Guru Te gh 
Bahadur, was bom to Hari Chand and Harden a 
well-to-do Khatri couple of Bakala, in the present 
district of Amritsar. She was married to Guru 
Hargobind in April 1613. Tegh Bahadur, the 
youngest of the five sons of Guru Hargobind, was 
bom to her on 1 April 1621. Tegh Bahadur’s lack 
of interest in worldly affairs and more inclination 
towards spirituality made his mother a bit 
apprehensive but the Guru’s prophecy that he shall 
take the office of Guru was fulfilled on 11 August 
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1664 when he was anointed the Guru. MataNanaki 
travelled with her son-Guru to the east, and s_tayed 
at Patna along her daughter-in-law, Mata Gujri who 
gave birth to a son, Gobind Rai, there on 22 
December 1606. She returned to the Punjab in 
1670, along with the family. Her worst fears proved 
true when on 16 November 1675, she saw the 
severed head of her martyred son brought to Chakk 
Nanaki. The grief-stricken mother was consoled 
by her grandson. Guru Gobind Singh. Mata Nanaki, 
reassured by the quiet dignity of the young Guru, 
lived on for another few years. She died in 1678. 

A.C.B. 

NANAK MATA in Pilibhit district of Uttar Pradesh 
is sacred to Guru Nanak and Guru Hargobind. In 
old times, it was the home of the Siddha yogis. It 
was named Gorakh Mata after their principal 
teacher, Gorakhnath. During his encounter with 
yogis, Guru Nanak had expatiated on the value of 
the householder’s way, and an Udasi Sikh, Almast 
by name, had set up a missionary seat on that spot. 
The place was visited by Sixth Guru, Guru 
Hargobind, as well. In modem times, one of the 
local Nawabs, made a liberal land grant to the 
shrine, 

m.g's, 

NANAKPANTHI, lit, the follower of the pan th or 
way of Guru Nanak. The term Nanakpanthi was 
perhaps used for the first time for Sikhs in Mobid 
Zulfiqar Ardistani’s Dabisian-i-Mazahibvthich has 
a chapter entitled Nanak Panthiah describing the 
Sikhs, theirs Gurus and their beliefs. It has also 
been used by some 18th and 19th century writers 
for those among Sikhs who do not strictly adhere 
to the Khalsa rahit. Other appellations used for this 
sect are Nanakshahi and Sahijdhari Sometimes 
even Kabirpanthis are also referred to as 
Nanakpanthis. The 1891 Census Report of the 
Punjab defines Nanakpanthis as Sikhs who are not 
Singhs, who follow the teachings of the earlier 
Gurus, but not the Khalsa code. Among the various 
sections and groups mentioned in the Census 
Report of the Punjab (1891) under the common 
designation Nanakpanthis are the Udasis, the 
Gulabdasis and the Suthrashabis, besides a number 
of other smaller groups. 


The Nanakpanthis revere Guru Nanak, and 
have faith in the Guru Granth Sahib, and are 
scattered in small numbers throughout India, 
especially in states other than the Punjab. They 
were either converted by Udasi preachers or they 
happened to settle in the respective areas migrating 
from the Punjab. At places Udasis themselves came 
to be called Nanakpanthis. But in the Punjab, 
Haryana, Delhi and parts of Uttar Pradesh, the 
common designation used is Sahijdhari. Robtak in 
Haryana has the maximum concentration of them. 
The largest centre of Nanakpanthis in Uttar Pradesh 
is Nanak Mata, in Pilibhit district. The vapjarasm 
some towns of the U.P., M.P. and Rajasthan are 
counted among the Nanakpanthis. At one time the 
Udasis, who had 360 gaddis or seats in Bihar, had 
converted half of the local population to the 
Nanakpanthi faith. The work began with a sannyasi 
Devagiri, of Bodh Gaya, who had along with 360 
of his disciples embraced Sikhism at the hands of 
Guru Har Rai (1630-1661). He was renamed 
Bhagat Bhagvan and granted a bakhshish or 
preaching seat and appointed to head Sikhs in 
Bihar. The ruling family of the erstwhile Pumia 
state has also been Nanakpanthi and still has a 
gurdwara in their palace. Nanakpanthis of Sindh 
(now in Pakistan) are scattered all over the states 
of Maharashtra, Gujrat and Rajasthan. There are 
some Nanakpanthis in Assam and Tripura, the latter 
being the descendants of the seventy Sikh soldiers 
brought here by Raja Ratan Rai from the Punjab 
when he went to visit Guru Gobind Singh. 

V.P. 

NANAK PRAKASH, by Bhai Mahendranath 
Bose, is a biography of Guru Nanak in the Bengali 
language. He had lived in the Punjab in 1871 and 
had learnt Punjabi and acquainted himself with 
Sikh literature. He planned to write a life-sketch 
of Guru Nanak which he first serialized in 
Dharmatatva (July 1883). Interrupting the series, 
he started work on a book Nanak Prakash, the first 
part of which was published in 188 5 and the second 
in 1893. The book is based mainly on BalaJanam 
Sakhi 

H.B. 
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tfANAK SURAJODE JAN AM SAKHI, by 
, s ha Singh Bed; is an account in verse of the 
life of Guru Nanak, founder of the Sikh faith. The 
metaphor of the rising sun (surajode) in the title 
has been used for Guru Nanak. The work, running 
into 560 pages in printed form, was completed in 
1906 Bk/AD 1S49 at Jammu. The book is divided 
;n f o two parts-first part comprising sixty-five sakhis 
anecdotes) and the second fifty-eight. The 
iralogue alludes to the prophecy in the Skanda 
concerning the appearance of Guru Nanak 
in the kaliyug( the dark age) as an incarnation of 
God. Almost all the details of Guru Nanak’s life 
given here coincide with those in the Bala Janam 
SSkhl with a few from Gian Ratnavali and Bhai 
Santokh Singh’s Nanak Prakash. The language of 
the work is Sadh Bhakha, but the script is 
Gurmukhi Verses of Guru Nanak are frequently 
quoted in the text. 

Jg.S.R. 

NANAK VIJAI, more properly known as Sri Guru 
Nanak Vijai, in manuscript, is a narration in verse 
of the events of Guru Nanak’s life. During his 
journeys across the country and outside, Guru 
Nanak met a variety of people whom he won over 
by his gentle and persuasive manner. This explains 
the title of the work Nanak Vijai, literally ‘Victory 
ofNanak.’ The author, SantRep (1741-1872), an 
Udasi, travelled far and wide setting up several 
tjeras and preaching Guru Nanak’s teaching. His 
other works are : Man Prabodh, Anbhai Amrit 
Sagar, Udasi Bodh and Sri Guru Nanak Bodh. 

The manuscript Nanak Vijai, a huge volume 
of 1860 leaves, is a detailed biography of Guru 
Nanak written in Gurmukhi characters. The author 
has made full use of the available sources, including 
the Janam Sakhis and Bhai Santokh Singh’s Sri 
Guru Nanak Prakash. The events are narrated from 
the point of view of a devotee, and pious legend 
and mythology are freely intermixed with history. 
On the doctrinal side, Nanak Vijai presents Guru 
Nanak’s teachings in the framework of Vedantic 
philosophy. But the author’s devotion to the Guru 
and his faith in his bai)i are undisputed. The poet 
has used in his work various metres and has 
employed some folk tunes and has invented some 


new metres of his own. The language of Nanak 
Vijai is Western Hind; more polished and scholarly 
than Sadh Bhakha. The exact date of the 
completion of Nanak Vijai is not known. 

Jg.S.R. 

NAN DA, BHAI, a Sarighera Jatt, received the rites 
of initiation at the hands of Guru Arjan. He trained 
as a warrior in the time of Guru Hargobind, and 
was killed in the battle of Lohgarh, Amritsar, in 
1629. According to Bhai Santokh Sirigh, Sri Gur 
Pratap Suraj Granth, Bhai Nanda’s sword broke 
in the thick of action. Barehanded he pounced upon 
the Mughal commander, Mirza Beg, and pulled him 
down from his horse. He grappled with him in an 
unarmed combat, and fell under fire. 

T.S. 

NAND CHAND, of the village of Darauli Bhai, 
who had been a playmate of Guru Gobind Sirigh, 
served as a masand or officiant and later as the 
Guru’s diwan. Nand Chand is said to have prepared 
under his supervision the famous Raryit Nagara. 
Tradition also goes that he was deputed by Guru 
Gobind Singh to go to Srinagar (Gajhval) with 
wedding presents for Raja Fateh Shah’s daughter. 
The presents were refused by Raja Fateh Shah on 
the instigation of Raja Bhim Chand. When Nand 
Chand was returning home, Raja Bhim Chand’s 
men tried to intercept'and forcibly seize the gifts, 
but Nand Chand foiled the attempt and reached 
Paon.ta Sahib safely. In the battle of Bbarigaoi in 
1688, he fought valiantly. Guru Gobind Sirigh 
recalls his feats in his Bachitra Na.tak It is said 
that once Nand Chand faltered in his devotion as 
he felt tempted to keep unto himself a beautifully 
written copy of the scripture brought to the Guru 
by an Udasi. When complained against, Nand 
Chand fled from Anandpur and took asylum with 
Dhir Mall at Kartarpur who, taking him for a spy, 
had him murdered. 

B.S. 

NANDEp, one of the important centres of Sikh 
pilgrimage is a district town in Maharashtra. It is a 
railway station on the Manmad-Kacbiguda section 
of the South-Central Railway, The Sikhs generally 
refer to it as Hazur Sahib or Abichal Nagar. Both 
these names apply, in fact, to the principal shrine. 
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but are extended in common usage to refer to the 
town itself. Hazur Sahib is a title of reverence, 
meaning Exalted Presence; Abichal Nagar; Abichal 
= Immortal, Everlasting and Nagar =Town or City. 
The town ranks as one of the five Sikh takhts 
Nanded, which was visited both by Guru Nanak 
and Guru Gobind Singh , claims several Sikh 
shrines. 

TAKHT SACHKHANP SRI HAZUR 
ABCHALNAGAR SAHIB. At the time of Emperor 
Bahadur Shah’s march towards the south via 
Rajputana, Guru Gobind Singh accompanied him 
with his own disciples and followers. The two 
camps arrived at Nanded towards the end of August 
1708. Bahadur Shah, after a brief halt, proceeded 
on to Golkapda, but the Guru stayed behind at 
Nanded. Here he converted a Vaishpavite Bairagi 
recluse, Madho Das, also known as Lachhman Dev, 
and renamed him Banda Singh. It was here that 
Guru Gobind Singh passed away on 7 October 
1708. A small shrine was erected in memory of 
the Guru. The control of the main shrine and other 
gurdwaras at Nanded was transferred to a 
Committee constitued under the Nanded Sikh 
Gurdwaras Act passed-on 20 September 1956 by 
Hyderabad state legislature. 

A chakra (quiot), a broad sword, a steel bow, 
a steel arrow, a gurz (heavy club with a large 
spherical knob), a small gilded kirpan and five 
gilded swords are on display in the sanctum of 
Takht Sachkhapd as Guru Gobind Singh’s relics. 
GURDWARA HIRA GHAT SAHIB, is about 9 km 
northeast of Nanded town. This is the spot where 
Guru Gobind Singh first set up camp on arrival at 
Nanded. 

GURDWARA MATA S_AHIB, half a kilometre 
southeast of Gurdwara Hira Ghat. It marks the place 
where tents were pitched for Mata Sahib Devari, 
Guru Gobind Singh’s wife, who had accompanied 
him during his journey to the South. 

GURDWARA SHIKAR GHAT SAHIB is about 300 
metres from the left bank of the River Godavari 
Guru Gobind Singh used this site as a starting 
point for his hunting (shikar) excursions. A legend 
has grown up that the Guru emancipated here the 
soul of one Bhai Mula who had been under an 


anathema since the time of Guru Nanak. 
GURDWARA NAGINA GHAT SAHIB is"on the 
southwest of Takht Sachkhapd. The legend 
connected with this shrine bears close similarity 
to that of Gurdwara Hira Ghajt. Here, it is said, Guru 
Gobind Singh flung into the river a jewel presented 
by a Vapjara Sikh, proud of his rich offering. As 
the Guru asked him to look into the water the 
merchant saw, to his amazement, heaps of glittering 
jewels, far superior in excellence to the one he had 
offered, 

GURDWARA BABA BANDA BAHADUR GHAT 
SAHIB marks the site of the hermitry of Madho 
Das Bairagi renamed Banda Singh after he had 
received the Khalsa rites, where be met Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

GURDWARA MAL JEKRI SAHIB, is to the northeast 
of Takht Sachkhapd. The place derives its name 
from an old mound known previously as Chakrt 
Mai or Mai Tilla- According to local tradition, Guru 
Nanak, while journeying in the South, visited the 
spot and discoursed here with a Muslim faqir, 
Lakkar Shah, who lived on this mound. Guru 
Gobind Singh is believed to have unearthed an 
old treasure hidden in the mound and distributed 
part of it to his soldiers at Gurdwara Sangat Sahib 
burying the remainder again here. The Sikhs 
established on the site a Manji Sahib. 
GURDWARA SANGAT SAHIB, probably named 
after a Sikh sangat which existed at Nanded prior 
to the visit of Guru Gobind Singh. 

BUNGA MAI BHAGO J1 marks the site of Mai 
Bhago’s residence within the compound of 
Gurdwara Takht Sachkhapd Sri Hazur Sahib. 
ANGITHA BHAI DAYA SINGH _ATE DHARAM 
SINGH. Bhai Daya Singh and Bhai Dharam Singh 
were two of the Panj Piare who were with the Guru 
at Nanded where they later died. The angljtha, or 
place of cremation, is marked by a small room 
within the compound of Takht Sachkhapd behind 
Buhga Mai Bhago. 

GURDWARA LANGAR SAHIB or Gurdwara Baba 
Nidhan Singh, not an old historical shrine, has 
gained prominence as a major gurdwara in recent 
years. It was established by Sant Baba Nidban 
Singh during the 192Q’s primarily to provide food 
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distant parts ^ 

GURDWARA NANAK SAR is a new gurdwara 
cated in the land owned by Gurdwara Lahgar 
Sahib, about 10 km from Nanded. Legend, which 
has grown in recent years, connects the site with 
Guru Nanak’s visit on his way from Nanded to 
Bidar. Some local, i.e. Dakkhiji Sikhs have 
constructed another gurdwara, named Gurdwara 
Nanakpuri about 100 metres from Nanak Sar. 
GURDWARA RATANGARH SAHIB is another new 
gurdwara built alongside of a farmhouse, on a site 
belonging to Gurdwara Larigar Sahib, The legend 
says that Guru Gobind Singh after three days of 
his remation met a Sikh at this place. 

M.G.S. 

NAND LAL, BHAI (c. 1633-1713), poet famous 
in the Sikh tradition and favourite disciple of Guru 
Gobind Singh. His poetry, all in Persian except for 
Joti Bigas, which is in Punjabi, forms part of the 
approved Sikh canon. Nand Lai adopted the pen- 
name of ‘Goya’, though at places he has also 
subscribed himself as ‘LaP, the last part of his 
name. He was a scholar, learned in the traditional 
disciplines of the times, and his image in Sikh 
history is that of a man loved and venerated. His 
father, Munshi Chhajju Mall, an employee of Prince 
Dara Shukoh, was assigned to a military post at 
Ghazni; he invited his family there and, thus, Nand 
Lai spent his early youth at Ghazni. After his 
father’s death in 1652, he won offered a minor 
post but he decided to return to Multan in India. 
Here he was offered the talented youth the post of 
munshi or secretary. By dint of his ability and hard 
work, Nand Lai soon rose to be the principal 
secretary (Mir Munshi). He was also posted to 
administrative appointments and is stated to have 
become deputy governor of the province. Nand Lai 
continued in the service of the Mughal State, 
securing eventually an appointment on the personal 
staff of Prince Mu’azzam. When he relinquished 
service cannot be determined exactly. According 
to Guru kiah Sakhiari, Nand Lai arrived in 
Anandpur on the Vaisakhi day of 1739 Bk/29 
March 1682 and received Guru Gobind Singh’s 
blessing. He is said to have kept a good larigar or 
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free kitchen at Anandpur which was commended 
by the Guru as a model for others to follow. His 
poetry in Persian, of this period, has passed into 
the Sikh religious tradition and is held in great 
reverence. Apart from Rahitnama and 
Tankhahnama, Nand Lai also wrote : 

Zindagi Namah, Ganj Namah, Joti Bigas, 
Rahitnama, Tankhahnama, Dasturul-Insha, ArzuJ- 
AUaz, Diwan-i-Goya and the Rubaiyat. 

G.S.T. 

NANDPUR, commonly referred to as Nandpur- 
Kalaup is in Fatehgafh Sahib district. The historical 
shrine at Nandpur, Gurdwara Sahib Patshahi 
Nauvih, commemorates the visit of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. 

M.G.S. 

NAND RAM, one of the poets who kept Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708) company, was the son 
of a well-known Sufi poet, Vali Ram. When he 
came under the patronage of Guru Gobind Singh 
is not known. Two of his poems, Nand Pachisi 
(1687) and KafkhaGuru Gobind Singh Ka, (1705) 
both in Gurmukhi script, have survived. 

P.S.P. 

NAND SINGH or Anad Singh was stil I in his teens 
when he went to Anandpur to see Guru Gobind 
Singh (1666-1708) and stayed on until his parents 
arrived to complain that the boy had forsaken his 
newly-wed bride and took little interest in family 
life. The Guru called the boy and instructed him in 
the virtues of the life of a householder. Nand Singh 
thereafter led a married life remaining in the service 
of the Guru. He is also said to have fought in the 
battle of Anandpur as well as in that of Chamkaur. 
He fell a martyr at Chamkaur on 7 December 1705. 

P.S.P. 

NAND SINGH, of Rai ka Burj, in Amrtisar district, 
was a soldier in the 23rd Cavalry, when he came in 
contact with the Ghadr leaders. On 19 February 
1915, word was received that a part of the regiment 
was to be sent to the war front and the depot moved 
to a new cantonment. On 13 May 1915, as the 
baggage was being loaded, a box fell and a bomb 
exploded. This gave the officials the clue to the 
plan of the sowars to join the Ghadr revolution. 
Eighteen persons were arrested, court-martialled 
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and ordered to be shot. Later, the sentences of six, 
Nand Singh among them, were commuted to 
transportation for life, with forfeiture of property. 
They were sent to the Cellular Jail at Port Blair, 
Andamans, to serve their sentences. Nand Singh 
died there as a result of the torture which was 
commonly the lot of the prisoners. He was 26 when 
he was sent to prison. 

1 S.S.J. 

NAND SINGH, a Babar revolutionary, was bom 
at Ghurial, in Jalandhar district. He lost his father, 
Gariga Singh, in his early childhood and was 
brought up by an elder brother. He was married at 
the age of fifteen and worked as a carpenter in his 
own village until he left for Basra, in Iraq, in search 
of a better living. While in Basra, he was deeply 
moved by the Jallianvala Bagh tragedy and the 
Nankana Sahib massacre. Resolved to dedicate 
himself to the cause of Gurdwara reform, he 
returned to India and was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for participating in Guru ka Bagh 
agitation. Then he joined the radical Babar Akali 
Jatha and encompassed the murder, on 17 April 
1923, of Subadar Genda Singh, of his own village, 
who was a police informer. Nand Singh was 
arrested five days after the murder. He was awarded 
death sentence and was hanged on 27 February 
1926. 

K.M. 

NAND SINGH, BHAl (1888-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom on 29 July 1888, 
the son of Bhai Bhagvan Singh of Thothiari in 
Amritsar district. After the death of his father in 
1902, he first took to farming and then joined army 
and served during the first World War. On his 
release from service, he became a reform activist. 
He now toured the villages singing ballads of old 
Sikh martyrs, and preaching the programme of 
Akali reform. He joined Bhai Lachhmaij Singh 
Dharovali’s jatha which was massacred by the hired 
assassins of Mahant Narain Das of Gurdwara 
Janam Asthan on 20 February 1921. 

C.S.G. 

NAND SINGH, SANT (1872-1943), who attracted 
a considerable following during his lifetime, was 
bom the son of Jai Singh, an artisan by profession. 


NANKARA SAHIB 

in SherpurKalahin Ludhiana district of the Punjab. 
As a young boy, he was trained in the family craft 
and then moved to Lahira Khana, in Bafhipda 
district of the Punjab, to join a seminary run by 
Sant Vadhava Singh from whom he learnt to read 
Sikh Scripture. Under the influence of a Sikh 
mystic, Baba Hamam Singh of Bhucho Kalah, he 
was drawn to meditation and practised the 
discipline for twelve years at various far off places. 
Rewarded with insight, he took to preaching Guru 
Nanak’s word and travelled extensively across the 
country. He established several preaching centres 
called Jhaths. In his favourite sermons, he stressed 
the value of kirtm and simaran. He died at Kalerah 
on 30 August 1943. 

B.S.J. 

NANHERI, in Patiala district, has a shrine called 
Gurdwara Patshahi IX ate X, commemorating the 
visits of Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind 
Singh. Guru Tegh Bahadur is said to have stayed 
in this village for several days with the local 
masand, Bhai Ghoga, while on his way to eastern 
parts in 1665, and Guru Gobind Singh came here 
as a child from Lakhnaur in 1670 at the request of 
Bhai Ghoga, 

M.G.S, 

NANKANA SAHIB, named after Guru Nanak, 
who was bom here on Vaisakh sudi 3, 1526 Bk/15 
April 1469, is a sub-divisional town in Sheikhupura 
district in Pakistan. Its old name was Talvapdi Rai 
Bho Ki The first 15 or 16 years of Guru Nanak’s 
life were spent here. Later, he shifted to Sultanpur 
Lodhi from where he set out on his long preaching 
odysseys, visiting his parents at Talvapdi only now 
and then, his last visit to his native place being in 
1510. Several shrines in the town mark places 
associated with him. 

GURDWARA JANAM ASTHAN, commemorating 
the birthplace of Guru Nanak, is the premier shrine 
at Nankana Sahib. A room first built here by his 
son, Baba Lakhmi Das (1497-1555), more 
probably by his grandson, Baba Dharam Chand 
(1523-1618), was known as Kalu ka Kotha, lit. 
house of (Mahita) Kalu, father of Guru Nanak, 
Later it came to be known as Nanakayan, lit. Home 
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na nka^a sahib massacre 

0 f (Guru) Nanak. Maharaja Raijjit Singh (1780- 
1839) constructed the present building. 
OURDWArA patj! SAHIB, marks the place where 
s£ i Guru Nanak’s school, 
iji }WARA BAL LrLA, marks the field where 
.... y Nanak used to play in the company of other 
children. Guru Hargobind during his visit to the 
town is said to have marked the site. Diwan Kauri 
v : ; ], built this Gurdwara and brick-lined two sides 
of the nearby tank originally got dug by Rai Bular. 
GURDWARA KIARA SAHIB, commemorates an 
event connected with the early years of Guru 
Nanak. While tending his father’s herd of cattle, it 
was common for him to let the animals roam freely 
while he himself sat engrossed in meditation. Once 
a peasant complained to Rai Bular that Nanak’s 
cattle had damaged the crop in his field, but when 
the field was inspected, no damage was discovered. 
That particular field came to be reverently called 
Kiara (lit. field or plot) Sahib. 

GURDWARA MAL Jl SAHIB marks the place where 
the shadow of a van tree, under which the Guru 
was sleeping, stood still even though sun had 
moved westwards. 

GURDWARA TAMBU SAHIB, stands near a huge 
van tree spreading its branches like a tent ( tambu ; 
in Punjabi). It was here that the Guru is said to 
have hid himself after spending money, given him 
for businss, on feeding the hungry holy men. 
GURDWARA CHHAfl PATSHAHI.is dedicated to 
Guru Hargobind who visited Nankapa Sahib in 
.1620-21. 

Nr.S. 

NANKANA SAHIB MASSACRE refers to the 
grim episode during the Gurdwara Reform 
movement in which a peaceful batch of reformist 
Sikhs was subjected to a murderous assault on 20 
February 1921 in the holy shrine at Nankapa Sahib, 
the birthplace of Guru Nanak. This shrine which 
was richly endowed was managed by Udasi priests 
who had begun to treat ecclesiastical assets as their 
private properties and had also introduced practices 
and cermonial which had no sanction in Sikhism. 
Their own character was not free from the taints of 
licentiousness and luxury. Of the Udasi clergy, 
Mahant Naraip Das, the high priest of Gurdwara 
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Janam Astban at Nankapa Sahib, was the richest 
and the most wayward. Matters came to a head 
when, in 1918, two cases of molestation of women 
pilgrims were reported. Early in October 1920, a 
large Sikh gathering held at the village of Dharovali 
in the present Sheikhupura district, recorded strong 
protest. Narain Das, instead of showing repentence 
or conciliation, started recruiting a private army 
and laying in arms. On the morning of 20 February 
1921, as a jatha of about 150 unarmed Sikhs 
entered the sacred precincts, his men fell upon it. 
Bullets were mercilessly rained on them from the 
roof of an adjoining building. Their leader, Bhai 
Lachhmap Singh, was struck down sitting in 
attendance of the Guru Granth Sahib. Outside the 
main gate, Naraip Das, pistol in hand and his face 
muffled up, personally directed the operations. 
When Bhai Dalip Singh, a much-respected Sikh 
well known to him, tried to intercede with him to 
stop the bloody carnage, he was shot dead. Six 
other Sikhs coming from outside were butchered 
and thrown into a potter’s kiln. Firewood and 
kerosene oil were brought out and a fire lighted. 
All the dead and injured were piled up on it to be 
consumed by the flames. Bhai Lacchmap Singh 
was fastened to a tree near by and burnt alive. The 
total number of Sikhs killed has been variously 
estimated between 82 and 156. 

News of the Nankapa Sahib massacre shocked 
the country Naraip Das and some of his hireling 
were arrested and the possession of the shrine was 
made over by government to a committee of seven 
Sikhs. A criminal case against Mahant Naraip Das 
who was sentenced to death by the session court 
but it was reduced to life imprisonment by the High 
Court (3 March 1922). 

R.R. 

NANO LAJKAN, BHAI, a Bindrao Khatri, was 
initiated a Sikh by Guru Arjan. He came be known 
as a skilled archer and took part in the battle of 
Ruhela in 1629. 

M.G.S. 

NANUA VAIRAGf or Nanu Bairagi, one of the 
many poets who enjoyed the patronage of Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708), belonged to 
Wazirabad, in present-day Gujranwala district of 
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Pakistan. He lived for a time at Lahore and then 
went to Kiratpur to become a Sikh of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. After the Guru’s martyrdom, he remained 
with Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur. Being 
indifferent to worldly ties, he came to be known as 
a vairagi or recluse. He is said to have inspired 
Bhai Kanhaiya, founder of the Sevapanthi sect, to 
accept the Sikh faith. His surviving compositions, 
devotional songs in Punjabi, are popular among 
Sevapanthi sadhus. 

P.S.P. 

NANU, BHAl, a Sikh contemporary of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh, was, according 
to BhatJ Vahi Multani Sindhi the son of Bagha, a 
Chhimba (linen-printer) of Delhi. He is said to have 
reclaimed the severed head of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
from Cbandani Chowk, the site of the Guru’s 
execution, and, accompanied by Bhai Jaita, a 
Rarighreja Sikh, also of Delhi, carried it to 
Anandpur. Bhai Nanu who later took the rites of 
the Khalsa and became Nanu Singh, was, according 
to Bbatf sources, killed in the battle of Chamkaur 
on 7 December 1705, 

M.G.S. 

NANU MALL (d. 1791), minister and army 
general in Patiala state, was bom at Sunam, in 
Sarigrur district. He became known as a highly 
capable administrator and a brave general. He 
acquired proficiency in classical languages - 
Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian, and served in a civil 
capacity under Baba Ala Singh. It was at the court 
of his successor, Amar Singh (1748-82), that Nanu 
Mall rose to be the Diwan of the state. In 1778, he 
was deputed to assist Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind 
against Rahim Khan of Harisi, who had attacked 
his territory. Rahim Khan was slain in the battle 
that ensued and the Diwan obtained much booty 
in horses, elephants and arms. He also later 
occupied Harisi, Hisar, Rohtak, Tosham, Meham 
and Gohana. 

On Amar Singh’s death in 1782, his son and 
successor, Sahib Sirigh was only eight, and Nanu 
Mall was appointed prime minister of the state 
during his minority. But with the death of Rarji 
Hukma, grand mother of Sahib Sirigh, began his 
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downfall. He was eventually dismissed from 
service, along with his sons and relatives. When 
he failed to regain his position, he revolted and 
with the help ofNawab ‘AtaUllah ofMalerkofla 
led an attack against the state forces, but was 
defeated. 

Nanu Mall died at Malerko.tia on 21 November 
1791. 

Jn.S. 

NANU SINGH, priest of Gurdwara Sri Hazur 
Sahib, NandecJ, who served as an intermediary 
between Thakur Sirigh Sandharivalia, prime 
minister to Maharaja Duleep Sirigh in his emigre 
government at Pondicherry and his associates in 
the Punjab. All correspondence and messages 
between them passed through Nanded, Nanu Sirigh 
being the principal agent. 

K.S.T. 

NARAIN SINGH, well-to-do businessman of 
Bahirampura, near Dinanagar, in Gurdaspur 
district, helped Bhai Maharaj Sirigh (d. 1856) 
financially on several occasions. On Maharaj 
Singh’s asking, he procured grain for the Khalsa 
army before the battles of Chelianwala and Gujrat, 
paid for the plan to abduct Duleep Sirigh before 
the British took him out and sponsored some other 
campaigns well. 

M.L.A. 

NARAIN SINGH, BHAI (d. 1921), of Chakk No. 
55 Burj in Lyallpur district, was originally from 
Navari Viriarih in Amritsar district and had settled 
here during the 1890’s. He was a man of religious 
temperament and was one of the jatha of Bhai 
Lachhmap Sirigh Dbarovali which was killed to a 
man on 20 February 1921 in the Gurdwara Janam 
Asthan. 

G.S.G. 

NARAIN SINGH, BHAI (1875-1921), who fell a 
martyr at Nankatja Sahib in 1921, was the son of 
Bhai Jawahar Sirigh of village Lahuke, in Amritsar 
district. In 1890, he received the rites of Khalsa 
initiation. In 1894, the family moved to Lyallpur 
district. During the First Great War (1914-18), 
Narain Sirigh enlisted and served in Mesopotamia 
(now Iraq) for about three years. Returning to India, 
he joined the ranks of the Akali reformers. He was 
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ie of the Volunteers who were slain on 20 
February 1921. 

G.S.O. 

HARA11S SINGH, BHAI (1891-1921), one of the 
Wanitafla Sahib martyrs. He was a brother of Bhai 
panjab Singh who also sacrificed his life in the 
Gurdwara Reform Movement. Both brothers were 
among the volunteers who were massacred to a 
man on the morning of 20 February 1921 at 
Nankapa Sahib. 

G.S.G. 

NARALI, village in the Rawalpindi district in 
Pakistan, had a historical Sikh shrine, Gurdwara 
Patshahi VI, commemorating the visit of Guru 
Hargobind who briefly halted here during his 
journey towards Kashmir in 1619. The Guru’s 
purpose was to meet in this village an old Sikh, 
Bhai Harbaris, popularly known at Harbans Tapa. 

M.G.S. 

N^tRAYANA, well-known centre, Dadu Dvara, of 
the Dadupanthi sect of sadhus founded by saint 
Dadu (1544-1603) of the Bhakti movemen t, about 
70 kilometres from Ajmer in Rajasthan. Guru 
Gobind Singh visited here in the course of his 
travels through Rajasthan in 1706. He was received 
by Mahant Jait Ram, then head of the cloister. The 
Guru saluted the samadh of Dadu with his arrow 
to which the Sikhs took exception. They said that 
this was contrary to his own teaching. The Guru 
explained that he had done it to test whether his 
Sikhs were vigilant enough to ensure strict 
observance of Sikh rules of conduct by all, high 
and low. The Sikhs imposed a fine on the Guru 
for this breach of religious discipline which the 
Guru readily paid. 

M.G.S. 

NARINDER SINGH, MAHARAJA (1824-1862), 
bom at Patiala on 26 November 1824, succeeded 
his father, Karam Singh, to the Paftala throne on 
18 January 1846. Narinder Singh, aided the British 
with supplies and carriage during the first Anglo- 
Sikh war and again during the 1857 uprising. As a 
result, he was rewarded with additional estates, 
titles and honours. After the annexation of the Sikh 
State of Lahore to the British dominions in March 
1849, the Patiala ruler was generally acknowledged 
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as a spokesman of the Sikh community. He was 
invested with the Order of the Star of India on 6 
November 1861 and, in 1862, he was made a 
member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 
Narinder Singh was great builder and also a patron 
of art and literature. He set up in 1861 a seat in 
Patiala forNirmala Sikhs known as Dharam Dhuja. 
He also raised a gurdwara outside of Motibagh 
Palace commemorating GuruTegh Bahadur’s visit. 
He died at Pa.tiala on 13 November 1862 after a 
short illness. 

S.S.B. 

NARLI, village close to Indo-Pakistan border in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, claims a historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Manji Sahib, which 
commemorates.one of the manjis or preaching 
centres established by Guru Amar Das (1479- 
1574). The first preacher appointed here was Bhai 
Mai Das. 

Gn.S. 

NASIHATNAMAH, lit. epistle of admonishment, 
is an apocrypha! composition in verse attributed 
to Guru Nanak and is said to have been addressed 
by the Guru to king Croesus (Karuri in Sikh 
chronicles). The King is advised to do good deeds 
when God has bestowed riches upon him. Money 
spent in a good cause is money well spent. 

T.S. 

NATHANA, in district Bathiuda, in the Punjab, is 
sacred to Guru Hargobind, who came here after 
the battle of Gurusar Mebraj in December 1634. 
Kalu Nath, a yogi living at Nathapa, who had 
served the Guru during the battle with food and 
milk for his Sikhs, now came out personally to 
make obeisance and receive the Guru’s blessings. 
Gurdwara Manji Sahib Patshahi Chheviri 
commemorates the Guru’s visit. 

M.G.S. 

NATHANA SAHIB, gurdwara near the village of 
Japd Magholi in Patiala district, is dedicated, 
according to Guru shabad RatnakarMahan Kosh, 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur, but is now called Gurdwara 
Nathapa Sahib Patshahi Tisari 

M.G.S. 

NATTHA, BHAI, a successor of the Udasi saint 
Almast, was, during the time of Guru Har Rai, in 
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Bengal to preach the message of Guru Nanak. He sustained in battle. 

made f)haka his headquarters andpreached mostly _ _ j.s.k. 

in what now comprises Bangla Desh. At ()baka he NAUJAVAN BHARAT SABHA, association of the 
built a gurdwara now called Gurdwara SarigatTola. Indian youth, was established at a convention held 
He also dug a well of which some remains still on 11-13 April 1928 at Jalliarivala Bagh in Amritsar 

exist. He possessed a kind heart, but was short- at the instance of the management of the radical 

tempered and had a rough tongue. journal Kirti including men like Sohaii Singh Josh 

a.c.b. and Bhag Singh Canadian. It aimed at creating a 
NATTHA SINGH, BHA.I (d. 1924), son of Bhai youth wing of peasants and workers with a view 

Dhanna Sirigh Randhava of Moga, was one of the to overthrowing British imperial rule. The first 

martyrs who fell in the firing at Jaito. As the conference of the Naujavan Bharat Sabha took 

Gurdwara Reform movement got underway in the place in Amritsar in 1928, presided over by 

early 1920’s, he took the Khalsa pahul and became Kedamath Sehgal. The second conference was held 

an Akali activist. For a time he was secretary of on 22-24 February 1929 in Lahore under'the 

the Akali Jatha of Moga tahsil When the first presidentship of Sohan Sirigh Josh and protested 

shahldi jatha, column of volunteers was passing against indiscriminate arrests of the youth 

through Moga on its way to Jaito, Nattha Sirigh following the murder of J.R Saunders. On the last 

accompanied it. As the jatha was fired upon on its day of the conference, a potrait of Kartar Sirigh 

approach to Jaito on 21 February 1924, he received Sarabha was formally unveiled and his supreme 

a bullet wound in his leg. He died on 30 March sacrifice in the cause of the nation’s freedoih 

1924. eulogized. The Naujavan Bharat Sabha and the 

G.S.G. Kirti Kisan Sabha held a joint session on 29 March 
NATTi, MATA (d. 1664), also referred to in in Karachi, castigating Mahatma Gandhi for what 

chronicles as Ananti, Nihalo and Mata Bassi, was they described as his betrayal of the youth. The 

the wife of Baba Gurditta (1613-38). She was the Sabha was declared unlawful by government on 

daughter of Bhai Rama of Bajala, in Gurdaspur 10 September 1934 after which it practically 

district of the Punjab. Her marriage to Baba ceased to exist. 

Gurditta took place on 17 April 1624. Two sons, S.S.J. 

Dhir Mall and (Guru ) Har Rai, were bom to her NAULAKKHA, a village in Patiala district, has a 

on 11 January 1627 and 18 January 1630, gurdwara dedicated to the memory of Guru Tegh 

respectively. She died at Kiratpur on 29 September Bahadur who visited the site during one of his 

1664. journeys across the Malva region. 

B.S. M.G.S. 

NAUDH SINGH (d. 1752), son of Buddha Sirigh, NAU NIHAL SINGH, KANVAR (1821-1840), son 

was great-grandfather of Maharaja Rapjit Singh. of Maharaja Khapak Sirigh, was born on 23 

He was a brave and daring man who applied his February 1821, He was the favourite grandson of 

energies to expanding the family’s fortunes. He Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh who bestowed much 

fortified the village of Sukkarchakk in 1730, and personal attention on his upbringing and training, 

in the same year married the daughter of a rich In March 1837, he was married to the daughter of 

landlord, Gulab Sirigh of Majijhia. He, along with Sham Sirigh Atarivala. Nau Nihal Sirigh was barely 

his band of followers, joined the Faizullapuria mis! 13 when he participated in the Peshawar campaign 

and won the admiration of his chief, Nawab Kapur of 1834, He was then appointed to administer the 

Sirigh, by bis bold exploits. He was among the country In the Atfock region. In 1835, he 

Sikhs who pursued Ahmad Shah out of India in suppressed a revolt in the Perajat and 'f°nk. In 

1749, and he died in 1752 as a result of the injuries 1836, he accompanied his father, to the borders of 
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Sindh to confront the Talpurian amirs, Nau Nihal 
Singh took part in the operations of Khaibar when, 
April 1839, he commanded a Sikh army which 
... ceded to Peshawar to assist Colonel Wade’s 
contingent on its march through the Punjab to 
Kabul across the Khaibar Pass. 

Nau Nihal Singh was at Peshawar when Rapjit 
Singh died on 27 June 1839. He arrived at Lahore 
on ]7 September and became involved in court 
politics. The IJogra faction gained influence over 
him. When he was returning after the funeral rites, 
of his father on 5 November 1840, the northern 
gate of the Hazuri Bagh was brought down upon 
his head. He had suffered only minor injuries, but 
was quickly taken into the Fort where his head was 
crushed with stones by Dhian Singh ’s men. He 
was declared dead on 8 November 1840. 

S.S.B. 

NAU RANG AB AD, village near Tam Taran, came 
into prominence when during the 1840’s Gurdwara 
was established here by Baba Bir Singh. During 
the crisis that followed the assassination of 
Maharaja Sher Singh on 15 September 1843 and 
the entrenchment in power of Hira Sirigh Pogra 
and his mentor, Pandit Jalla, Baba Bir Singh’s (Jem 
at Naurarigabad, became a rallying point for 
protesting soldiers and political fugitives. On the 
refusal of Bir Sirigh to surrender them, Hira Sirigh 
ordered a military attack on the tfera and blasted 
the (fera on 27 Vaisakh 1902 Bk/7 May 1844 killing 
several hundred men, including the aged Baba Bir 
Sirigh. 

Gn.S. 

NAVALA, BHAI, and his brother, Bhai Nihala, 
Sabharval Khatris of Patna, were devoted Sikhs 
respected widely for their truthful and hospitable 
nature. Once they called on Guru Hargobind and 
besought instruction. Both the brothers were 
popular expounders of the sacred hymns as well 
as trained soldiers. They also served in Guru 
Hargobind’s retinue. As records Bhai Santokh 
Sirigh, Sri Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, Navala, in 
command of a platoon during the battle of Amritsar, 
was assigned to the task of evacuating the Guru’s 
family to Goindval via Jhabal. Nihala died in action 


the following day. 

T.S. 

NEHRU COMMITTEE REPORT AND THE 
SIKHS. It was a 10-member committee, constituted 
by the All-Parties Conference (19 May 1928) and 
headed by Motilal Nehru, with a view to draw up 
a political formula which would be acceptable to 
different elements in Indian national life, Marigal 
Sirigh, general secretary of the Central Sikh 
League, was Sikh representative. The 
recommendations of this committee, adopted as 
resolutions at the next All-Parties Conference held 
at Lucknow from 28 to 31 August 1928, came to 
be known as the Nehru Committee Report. The 
Report envisaged dominion status for India with a 
bi-cameral legislature at the centre and single¬ 
chamber legislatures at the provincial level. A 
federal system with a strong centre at the apex was 
the basic principle of the proposed constitutional 
structure. The Report provided for adult suffrage 
and joint electorate, with reservation of seats for 
Muslim and non-Muslim minorities. However, 
Punjab and Bengal did not figure in the reservation 
scheme. There was thus no specific provision made 
for the Sikhs. 

The Sikhs had consistently opposed 
reservation of electoral seats on the basis of 
religion. Sikh leaders attending the Lucknow 
Conference took strong exception to the proposals 
made in the Report, and Master Tara Sirigh and 
Giani Sher Sirigh had their dissent recorded. Baba 
Kharak Sirigh, president of Shiromapi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee as well as of the Central 
Sikh League, also rejected the Report mainly for 
limiting the national objective to Dominion Status 
and for laying the foundation of communalism by 
accepting separate electorates. When at the last 
meeting of the All-Parties Conference at Calcutta 
on 22 December 1928 the Congress leaders refused 
to accommodate their views, the Sikh leaders 
dissociated themselves from the Convention. They 
also refused to join the Congress at its next annual 
session in 1929 at Lahore. A very impressive Sikh 
gathering held parallel to the Congress session 
made the Congress drop the Report. 

Gt.s. 
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NESTA, near Atari in Amritsar district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Hargobind (1595-1644) 
who stayed here for a while during his journey from 
Lahore to Amritsar. According to local tradition, 
at the villagers’ complaint that the water of their 
well was brackish, the Guru had them dig another 
well close to it. The water of this well was sweet 
(mitfha, in Punjabi). Both these wells still exist side 
by side. The shrine established here came to be 
called Mitthasar. Gurdwara Mifthasar. 

Gn.S. 

NICHOLSON, JOHN (1821-1857), political 
assistant at Firozpur (1844-45), was bom in Dublin 
on 11 December 1821, the son of Dr Alexander 
Nicholson. He joined Bengal Infantry in 1839 and 
in 1844, became political assistant at Firozpur in 
which capacity he was found indulging in anti-Sikh 
intrigues and was thus removed from this position, 
but was soon after made assistant to Sir Henry 
Lawrence, resident at Lahore. He took part in the 
second Anglo-Sikh war and continued to serve in 
Punjab till 1857 when he was moved to Delhi. He 
got wounded in the assault on Delhi on 14 
September and died on 23 September 1857. A 
memorial was raised in his memory near Kashmiri 
Gate, in Delhi. 

B.J.H. 

NIDHAN SINGH, of Patti in present-day Amritsar 
district of the Punjab, was according to Sarup Singh 
Kaushish, Guru kiari Sakhian, the husband of the 
celebrated Sikh heroine, Mai Bhago. He was one 
of the Chali Mukte who received martyrdom in 
the battle of Muktsar (29 December 1705). 

Gn.S. 

NIDHAN SINGH (d. 1850), or Nidhan Singh 
Ha,thu, i.e. Nidhan Singh the Inflexible, son of 
Jassa Singh, was a bold warrior in Sikh times who, 
inheriting Paska in Sialkot district from his father, 
had acquired considerable territory, thus making 
surrounding chiefs, jealous of him. When Rapjit 
Singh rose to power, he summoned Nidhan Singh 
and offered him appointment on his personal staff, 
but the high-spirited chief declined. 

In 1810, he accompanied the Maharaja on his 
Multan expedition, but at the close of campaign 
returned to his headquarters at Paska contrary to 


NIDHAN SINGH CHUGGHA 

the orders of the Maharaja. The latter laid siege to 
the fort of Paska, and after a month’s siege, Nidhan 
Singh was forced to surrender. Nidhan Singh fled 
to Kashmir but was soon recalled and a great 
portion of his estate was restored to him subject to 
the service of 100 horsemen. Nidhan Sir- 
received jagirs in Pera Isma’il Khan and Hazara. 
In 1824, he was placed under the orders of Prince 
Khapak Singh and in 1827 transferred to the 
Ghopchaphas in which force he remained till his 
retirement in 1845. 

Nidhan Singh died in 1850. 

S.S.B. 

N1PHAN SINGH CHUGGHA (1855-1936), a 
prominent Ghadr leader, was the son of Sundar 
Singh of Chuggha, in Moga district. Cited by the 
British as “an extremely dangerous criminal and 
one of the worst and most important o f the [Ghadr] 
conspirators.” Nidhan Singh left home in 1882 
for Shanghai where he worked as a watchman and 
served as treasure of the local Gurdwara. He 
married a Chinese woman but after some years he 
migrated to the United States of America. Nidhan 
Sirigh joined the Ghadr Party and was elected a 
member of its executive committee. In April 1914, 
he was elected president of the then newly 
established Khalsa Piwan Society, Stockton, 
California. He left San Francisco on 29 August 
1914 and reached Nagasaki in Japan and went on 
to Shanghai to raise funds for the Ghadr Party. 
Money which had been collected for the Komagata 
Maru passengers, was transferred to Nidhan Sirigh. 
With this money and with some weapons, he left 
Shanghai and reached Malaysia. He was a member 
of the delegation which called on the Governor of 
Penang, who allowed the ships to proceed. Nidhan 
Sirigh reached Ludhiana on 7 November 1914 and 
played a key role in setting up factories for making 
bombs at Jhaveval and Lohatbadi He made a plan 
to raid the regimental magazine at Firozpur 
Cantonment on 30 November 1914, but it did not 
materialize. He was arrested disguised as a 
wandering mendicant at Kamalpura on 29 April 
1915. Tried in the first Lahore conspiracy case, 
Nidhan Sirigh was awarded death sentence which 
was later commuted to transporation for life. 
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XIDHAN SINGH PA'NJHATTHA 

A deeply religious person and a staunch 
believer in the Sikh faith, Nidhan Singh was one 
of the Panj Piare who laid the foundation of the 
Harimander at Panja Sahib on 14 October 1932. 
He was president of Gurdwara Lohgaj-h (Dina), and 
of Gurdwara Singh Sabha, Moga, for some time. 

He died on 6 December 1936 at Moga. 

G.S.D. 

NIDHAN SINGH PAN JH ATT HA (d. 1839), 
soldier, minor commander and Jagirdar under 
Maharaja Rapjit Singh, was known for his heroism. 
He acquired the epithet Panjhattha, the ‘five 
handed,’ for his gallantry in the battle of Teri hill 
(1823) when he single-handed captured five Pathan 
prisoners and their weapons. In every battle, Nidhan 
Singh was among the first to advance and the last 
to retreat, and his body was covered all over with 
the marks of his courage. Nidhan Sirigh himself 
joined as a sowar m. the Sikh irregular horse. He 
distinguished himself in the battle of Jaharigira 
(1823), under General Hari Singh Nalva and Prince 
Sher Singh. 

Nidhan Sirigh was a member of the Sikh 
goodwill mission which called on Lord William 
Bentinckin Shimla in 1831. In 1834, he joined the 
expedition to Peshawar. Peshawar was occupied 
by the Sikhs and Nidhan Singh’s troops were 
stationed there under the command of Sardar Hari 
Sirigh Nalva. Nidhan Sirigh also took part in the 
battle of Jamrud in 1837. He died in May 1839. 

B.J.H. 

NIDHAN SINGH, SANT (1882-1947), holy man 
popularly known as Hazur Sahibvale, was bom the 
son of Bhai IJttam Sirigh of Nicjalori in Hoshiarpur 
district of the Punjab. He received religious 
instruction at the hands of Sant Divan Sirigh. He 
left his home at the age of 20 and enlisted in the 
5th Probyn’s Horse, a cavalry regiment of the 
Indian army, at Jharisi. But he resigned within a 
year and set out on pilgrimage to Nanded, where 
he took up his permanent abode and found his 
calling in work in Guru ka Larigar. He eventually 
raised a gurdwara to serve larigar or meals to the 
pilgrims on which account the complex came to 
be known as Gurdwara Larigar Sahib. As bis 
popularity and bis resources grew, he took up 


1 NIHAL SINGH ATARIVALA 

construction of other gurdwarasaX different places. 

Sant Nidhan Sirigh died at Nanded on 4 
August 1947. 

N.S.A. 

NIH ALA, BH AT, of Patna, was a devoted Sikh of 
the time of Guru Hargobind. He was, besides being 
an eloquent expounder of gurbaifi a brave soldier, 
who fell fighting in the battle of Amritsar in 1629. 

T.s. 

NIHAL SINGH, of Naushahra near Tam Taran in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, was among the 
close associates of, Bbai Maharaj Sirigh (d. 1856), 
who assigned him to many a secret mission. He 
also went incognito to Lahore and Wazirabad for' 
collecting information about the strength of British 
forces at those cantonments. Nihal Singh was 
arrested along with Bhai Maharaj Sirigh on the 
night of 28-29 December 1849, but was released 
soon after. 

ML. A. 

NIHAL SINGH AHLUVALIA (d. 1852), son of 
Fateh Sirigh Ahluvalia, leader of the Ahluvalia 
chieftaincy. Though Raijjit Sirigh conspired against 
him through his younger brother, yet he afforded 
little help to the British in the first Anglo-Sikh war 
and his troops fought on the side of the Sikhs. He 
was penalized by the British with the confiscation 
of his territories south of the Sutlej. Nihal Sirigh 
died on 13 September 1852. 

NIHAL SINGH ATARIVALA (d. 1817), soldier 
and courtier in the time of Maharaja Raqjit Sirigh, 
was born the son of Gauhar Sirigh Atarivala. 
Gauhar Sirigh built at Tibba, near Amritsar, a house 
which because of its imposing facade came to be 
called an atari in Punjabi a house with a high 
elevation. This was the origin of the name of the 
family and of the village that grew around the 
house. Nihal Sirigh began his career under Sahib 
Sirigh Bharigi and took part in the campaign against 
the Afghans. He won special distinction fighting 
in 1798 against Ahmad Khan Shahanchibashi With 
the Bharigis, he confronted Rapjit Sirigh at Bhasin 
in 1800, but later took up service under him. From 
1801 to 1817, he participated in most of the 
Maharaja’s military expeditions, including those 
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NIHAL SINGH, BAVA 


464 


NIHAL SINGH, SANT 


of Kashmir and Multan, and his first two across 
the Satluj (1806-07). Nihal Singh was known for 
his loyalty and devotion to the person of Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh, 

G.S, 

NIHAL SINGH, BAVA, resident of Sri 
Hargobindpur in Gurdaspur district, was originally 
an employee of the state of Kalsia and then of 
Faridkot State. Bava Nihal Singh belonged to the 
Namdhari sect and was the author of an Urdu book, 
Khurshid Khalsa{ 1885) extolling Baba Ram Singh 
Kuka as the eleventh Guru of the Sikhs. The book 
made sympathetic references to Maharaja Duieep 
Singh and Maharapi Jind Kaur. The Lahore Khalsa 
Diwan rejected the book as ‘unauthorized’ and 
expelled him from membership of the Singh 
Sabha. 

K.S.T. 

NIHAL SINGH DAMDAMIAN, 19th-century 
Nirmala saint, of Mimsa village in the former 
princely state of Patiala, received initiation and 
religious education at the hands of Mahant Dunna 
Singh, of Uchcha Buriga and became head of the 
Buriga after the latter’s death. He was respected 
for his humility and unassuming nature and for the 
zeal with which he served in the Guru ka Lahgar 
and the loving care with which he looked after the 
cattle in the shed. In 1860, he, with a band of 
youthful devotees, brought a tall pine tree from 
Dehra Dun to Patiala on their heads. They used it 
at Damdama Sahib as a religious flag-mast. When 
Dharam Dhuja Akhapa, the famous Nirmala seat, 
was established at Patiala in 1862, Nihal Singh was 
one of the four mahrnts appointed to assist the 
head of the institution in its administration, Mahant 
Nihal Singh had established Buriga Damdamiah 
at Muktsar which became a centre for several (/eras 
or seminaries set up by him. He died sometime in 
AD 1871. 


G.S.G. 

NIHAL SINGH KAIRON (1863-1928), a pioneer 
of women’s education in the Punjab and the 
youngst of the three sons of Gulab Singh, was bom 
on 22 December 1863 at Kairori, a village in 
Amritsar district. Nihal Sirigh had no formal 
schooling, and travelled with his brother, Tarlok 


Sirigh, to Malaya (Malaysia) while still very young. 
He joined the Royal Artillery at Hong Kong, but 
soon secured his release and returned to the Punjab 
to work for community welfare and reform. He 
lectured at Sirigh Sabha divans. He founded a boys 
school in his village and took a leading part in 
establishing the Majha Khalsa Diwan which 
established a girls’ school at Kairori. Nihal Sirigh 
visited Malaya, Hong Kong and Shanghai to raise 
funds for the school and the hostel attached to it. 
Nihal Sirigh also instituted at the school an annual 
women’s conference which became an active agent 
of social reform. 

Bhai Nihal Sirigh died on 20 November 1928. 

Gsh.S. 

NIHAL SINGH, SANT, also known as Pandit 
Nihal Sirigh, a Sanskrit scholar well versed in 
Vedanta as well as in gurbapi lived in Sikh times 
in the village of Thoha Khalsa. in district 
Rawalpindi uow in Pakistan. Pandit Nihal Sirigh 
is famous for his Sanskrit commentary on Japu. 
The work entitled Japugudharthadipaka, and of 103 
sheets, completed in 1839, has not yet been 
published. The only extant copy is preserved in a 
private collection in Pa.tiala. His transliteration of 
the Japu into Defvanagri script is somewhat 
arbitrary. Some Punjabi words have been 
transcribed in their original Sanskrit from. The 
commentary is coloured by Pandit Nihal Singh’s 
background in Advaita. In the inaugural passages, 
Nilhal Sirigh invokes the Hindu deities and 
incarnations. 

Gr.S. 

NIHAL SINGH, SANT, a Nirmala scholar, was a 
pupil of the renowned Sikh saint. Baba Khuda 
Sirigh of Chuna Mandi, Lahore. Himself an expert 
in exegesis he taught many in the field. He also 
wrote poetry in Braj and has left behind three 
works, Akal Natak, Nirma! Prabhakar and Sikkhi 
Prabhakar, The poet describes the earlier period 
as an age full of wickedness. Then he sings the 
glory of the age of the Gurus. He pays homage to 
their exalted spiritual status, and reprimands those 
who do not believe in their teachings. Nirmal 
Prabhakar, in verse, is meant for those who want 
to acquaint themselves with the Sikh way of life. 
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465 


NIHANGS 


SikkhiPrabhakar exalts the Bed! dynasty, and pays 
homage to Guru Gobind Singh, Then follow verses 
in glorification of the Guru Granth Sahib and the 
Guru Panth. The poet enumerates the qualities of 
an ideal Sikh. He quotes from history the example 
of Sikhs who had preferred to be cut to pieces rather 
than resile from their faith. The final lines constitute 
an invocation to the Timeless One, Both these 
manuscripts were published in one volume (1902) 
under the title Nirtnal Prabhakar ate Sikkhi 
Prabhakar, 

Gr.S. 

NIHAL SINGH SOPH! (d. 1859), son of Megh 
Singh, began his carrer in 1879, in Rapjit Singh’s 
army, soon became a commandant, and fought for 
Maharaja Sher Singh during the siege of Lahore 
(1841). Soon he was sent to the area of Dbanni 
which he, reduced to submission. After the first 
Anglo-Sikb war, he was made an adalatiov judge. 
A few months later be was transferred to Jalandhar 
in the same capacity. After the annexation of the 
Punjab, Nihal Singh was assigned to civil duties. 

S.S.B. 

NIHAL SINGH THAKUR (1808-1895), Sikh 
theologian and musician, was bom at Amritsar on 
17 February 1808 to Bhai Mahal Singh of Sayyid- 
ki-Sarai in Rawalpindi district, now in Pakistan, 
The family soon shifted to Amritsar. At the age of 
ten, he entered the (Jem, or seminary, of Thakur 
Dayal Singh and studied Sikh Scriptures, grammar, 
poetics, history and Sanskrit literature. Being the 
most prominent of all the pupils, Nihal Singh also 
came to be called ‘Thakur’ or ‘master’. He had the 
gift of a sweet voice, and he leamt vocal and 
instrumental music from Bhai Gurmukh Singh 
Pothohari, and accompanied him at tabla in the 
Harimandar at Amritsar. He also learnt and 
practised the Ayurvedic system of medicine. 
Around 1870 he set out on a pilgrimage to various 
holy places, where he preached the Sikh faith 
through kirtan and discourse, In 1895, he was on a 
preaching tour of Haripur, Hazara district, when 
he died suddenly on 22 May 1895. 

Gr.S, 

NIHANGS or Niharig Singhs, originally known as 
Akalis or Akali Niharigs, are endearingly 


designated the Guru’s Knights or the Guru’s 
beloved, for the military ambience they still cany 
about them and the heroic style they continue to 
cultivate. They constitute a distinctive order among 
the Sikhs and are readily recognized by their dark 
blue loose apparel and their ample, peaked turbans 
festooned with quoits, insignia of the Khalsa and 
rosaries, all made of steel. They are always armed, 
and are usually seen mounted heavily laden with 
weapons such as swords, daggers, spears, rifles, 
shot-guns and pistols. Etymologically, the term 
Nihabg is traced back to Persian /jfferig-falligator, 
sword) or to Sanskrit nihsarika (fearless, carefree). 
The word could also be a modified form of nisahg 
often used in the Sikh scriptures to mean niriep 
(unsmeared, sinless, not attached to anything). In 
Guru Gobind Singh’s VarSriBhagautiji 47, it is 
used for swordsmen warriors of the vanguard. 

There are three different accounts current 
about the origin of the Nihahgs. One, their origin 
is traced to the way Sahibzada Fateh Sirigh 
appeared before the Tenth Master who, it is sand, 
remarked that that was a dress fit for Akalis, the 
soldiers of God. Another view is that Guru Gobind 
Singh after his escape from Chamkaur donned blue 
garment and stuck it on top of his turban. The Guru 
discarded and burnt it later, but Man Singh, his 
attendant, saved a piece of blue and stuck it on top 
of his turban. This, it is said, led to the vogue among 
some to take to blue and wear a dumaia on the 
head. Three, adoption of peaked turban and dumaia 
is traced to Naina Singh Akali, one of the leaders 
of Nishanahvali (lit. standard bearing) mislw hich 
provided ensigns to the Dal Khalsa. Naina Sirigh 
introduced a tightly-tied tall turban with a dumaia 
signifying the flag so that the ensign would be 
conspicuous even when his standard is broken or 
destroyed. 

As the Sikhs acquired power in the latter half 
of the 18th century, the Akali or Niharig bands kept 
themselves aloof from the race for power or 
property. This self-discipline and the privilege they 
had gained of convening at the Akal Takht general 
assemblies of the Khalsa, brought them importance 
far out of proportion to their numbers or political 
authority. In the time of Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh 
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(1780-1839), the Akali Niharigs maintained their 
independent existence. By their puritan standards 
and disregard of material advantage, they had 
acquired a rare moral prestige. Their leader Akali 
Phula Sirigh Niharig, then custodian of Akal Takht, 
was the voice of religious and moral conscience 
of the State and at times he censured and chastised 
the Sovereign himself. Decline in the influence of 
Niharigs set in with the death of Ranjit Sirigh. 
During the Sikh rule, Niharigs had been openly 
antagonistic towards the European officers of the 
State. 

- The Niharigs are today divided into several 
groups, each with its own chhaoni (cantonment), 
but are loosely organized into ria/v(foces)- Buddha 
Dal and Tampa Dal.The Buddha Dal, calling itself 
Chhianaveri Karori Chalda Vahir (960-million- 
strong column ever on the move), has its 
headquarters at Talvapdi Sabo, in Bathipda district, 
while the principal chhaoqi of the Tampa Dal 
Niharigs is at Baba Bakala, in Amritsar district. 
Anandpur Sahib, the birthplace of the Khalsa, 
remains the main centre of Niharig gatherings. 
Rising early, a Nilharig recites nstnsm (daily 
prayers) which includes bmis from Guru Granth 
Sahib, the Dasam Oran//; and the SarabLob Granth. 
He tends his horse and performs other acts of seva 
to which he may be assigned by his jathedar or 
leader. Niharigs are strict teetotallers. Yet they are 
fond of sukkha, a potion of Indian hemp thoroughly 
crushed with heavy wooden pestle in a mortar. 
Besides the Guru Granth Sahib, the Niharigs accord 
a high place to the Dasam Granth in their religious 
ministration. They reserve special veneration for 
the Sarab Loh Granth. The Niharig today lives in 
his own world of past memory, not divorced from 
fancy. 

K.S.K. 

NIHANG BOLE, a grandiloquent patois peculiar 
to the Niharigs. It comprises euphemisms and 
jargon symbolic of high-spirited confidence and 
courage. Another term for this language of defiance 
and optimism is Gaygajj Bole, lit. thunderous 
utterances. Up to the days of Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh, 
the Niharigs often served as ‘death squads’ who 


NIRAftjANlE 

carried out their military tasks that defied common 
tactics of the regular army. To match their martial 
accoutrement and character, the Niharigs developed 
a special vocabulary of their own by adopting 
hilarious euphemisms and humorous parallels to 
words and expressions in common use. Thus they 
made light of hardships, especially in the days of 
persecution. A single Niharig would announce 
himself as an army of lakh and a quarter. 
Adversities would be described in a language of 
challenge and bravado, and articles of worldly 
comfort and glory belittled to the point of ridicule. 
Death was called an expedition of the Khalsa into 
the next world. One with empty stomach would 
call himself maddened with prosperity. Parched 
grams are called almonds, onions, silver pebbles, 
and a club the repository of wisdom. A large 
number of these have gone out of use and some 
even out of common memory, 

S.S.S. 

NIHANG KHAN. Muslim chief of Kotla Niharig 
Khan, near Ropar, in the Punjab was a devotee of 
Guru Gobind Sirigh. It is said that he with his wife 
and sons attended Vaisakhi festivity at Anandpur 
in 1694 and rendered homage to the Guru, At his 
request. Guru Gobind Sirigh visited him in his 
village a month later on the occasion of the 
betrothal of his son and blessed the family. 

Gn.S. 

NIRANJANIE, also called Handalie, was an heretic 
cult founded by Handal (1573-1646) of Jatjdiala 
in Amritsar district, a former follower of Sultan 
Sakhi Sarwar, who became a Sikh in the time of 
Guru Amar Das. He was appointed preacher in his 
native Japdiala and the surrounding area. Handal 
attacted many followers. But as time passed, he 
grew very vain and appropriated unto himself the 
status of Guru and started calling himself 
Nirarijania. His son, Bidhi Chand, rewrote Guru 
Nanak’s life-story exalting his father at the expense 
of the Guru, adding several heretical anecdotes. 
When the Sikhs were subjected to severe 
persecution, in 18 th Century, the Nirarijanie sided 
with the State and spied on the Sikhs. The rpost 
notorious among them was one of Handal’s linear 
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NIRANJAN SINGH, PROFESSOR 

descendants, Haribhagat, who was instrumental in 
the arrest and murder of scores of Sikhs including 
Bbai Tarn Singh, 

M.G.s. 

NIRANJAN SINGH, PROFESSOR(1892-1979), 
educationist and writer, was bom the youngest of 
the five sons of Bhai Gopi Chand a Sahijdhari Sikh 
of Harial in Rawalpindi district (now in Pakistan), 
He matriculated from the Khalsa School, Amritsar, 
and did his M.Sc. in Chemistry from the Khalsa 
College (1916). In 1917, he joined Forman 
Christian College, Lahore, as a lecturer in 
Chemistry, but shifted to Khalsa College, Amritsar, 
in April 1918. At the call of Mahatma Gandhi for 
non-cooperation with government, Niranjan Singh 
cast ofifhis western clothes in favour of MariAvhich 
remained his dress ever after. He also took part in 
the Gurdwara Reform movement and suffered jail 
in the Jaito campaign. He and a few other 
professors of the college were dismissed for having 
worked for the Akali-Congress candidates in the 
1937 Assembly elections: the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
which managed the college opposed the Akali- 
Congress combine in the elections. These 
dismissed teachers, set up Sikh National College 
at Lahore, Niranjan Sirigh became Principal of the 
College. In 1947 he joined the newly-established 
Panjab University at Solan, and in 1949 came to 
Hoshiarpur as head of the Chemistry department 
at the University College there. He also worked 
as Principal of Camp College, Delhi (1950-55), 
Guru Tegh Bahadur Khalsa College, Delhi and the 
Khalsa College, Bombay. He was also instrumental 
in establishing the Mata Gujri College at Faterhgafli 
Sahib. In spite of his training as a scientist, Niranjan 
Sirigh retained his interest in literature. He 
published three novels and a collection of short 
stories, besides several other books. 

Niranjan Singh died in Delhi on 8 March 1979. 

M.G.S. 

NIRANJAN SINGH, SANT (1922-1994). By the 
time he was seven years of age he was reciting the 
Guru Granth Sahib fluently. He studied the text 
with minute care for seven years at the Mastuapa 
Buriga. After serving a period of apprenticeship 
under Mahant Tapia Sirigh of Dbamtan Sahib he 


NIRANKARlS 

moved to Patiala where he finally made his home. 
In Patiala, he took up residence at Gurdwara Sahib, 
now known as Samadhari Sardar Sir Deva Sirigh. 
He came to Patiala full of zeal for learning and 
teaching. Gurdwara Sahib Dukhnivaran became his 
point of permanent halt. His reputation for piety 
had already preceded him. Expositions of the holy 
writ he presented at the morning assembly at the 
Gurdwara won him many admirers. The Shiromani 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee conferred on 
him the honorific ‘Shiromapi Kathakar’. Guru 
Nanak Ashram, in Patiala, spread over a vast 
acreage, where he eventually settled down, was his 
permanent gift to the city. He undertook several 
trips around the globe spreading his message of 
global harmony and love. He had a prolonged bout 
of illness following a traffic accident. He died at 
Rajindra Hospital atPafiala on 25 May 1994. 

R.S. 

NIRANKARlS, a sect of the Sikhs bom of a reform 
movement which arose in northwest Punjab in the 
middle of the 19th century aiming to restore the 
purity of Sikh belief and custom. Its founder, Baba 
Dayal (1783-1855), was a man of humble origin, 
and assailed the rites and observances which had 
perverted the Sikh way of life. He re-emphasized 
the Sikh belief in Nirarikar - the Formless One. 
From this the movement came to be known as the 
Nirarikari movement. This movement 
foreshadowed the principal concerns of the Sirigh 
Sabha reformation. 

Baba Dayal founded in 1851 at Rawalpindi 
the Nirarikari Darbar. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son. Baba Darbara Sirigh, who led the 
Nirarikaris from 1855 to 1870. The most important 
work of Baba Darbara Sirigh was to issue a 
hukamnam&va which he explained, how the Sikhs 
were to order their ceremonial life at the time of 
birth, engagement, marriage, death and during the 
regular worship of God. He introduced the anand 
form of marriage rite which became a cardinal point 
with leaders of subsequent Sikh reformation 
movements. The number of NirarikSris steadily 
increased from sixty-one in 1853 to around five 
hundred in 1861; by the time of the death in 1909 
of Darbara Sirigh’s brother and successor, Baba 
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Sahib Ratta, they were a few thousand. Their 
organization was based upon a hereditary mentor 
and his appointees called birerdars who were to 
watch over Nirahkaris living in towns and villages 
outside Rawalpindi- Their guru, their distinctive 
ceremonies, and their annual gathering at the 
Darbar in Rawalpindi kept them together. They 
were called by the 1881 Census Commissioner, 
“the Purists of the Sikh religion,” and that is 
probably how they saw themselves. 

The partition of the Punjab in 1947 created a 
serious crisis for the Nirahkaris, the majority of 
whom lived in and around Rawalpindi The Darbar 
had to be shifted to India and only in 1958 was it 
permanently established in Chandigarh. Today the 
Nirahkaris number about 1200 families throughout 
India. They now gather for their annual functions 
at the Cbapdigarh Darbar. The office of bifedar 
seems to be passing out of existence, but prom inent 
local Nirahkaris perform the functions traditionally 
carried out by biredars. A Sikh visiting the 
Nirarikari Darbar would find that in most respects 
it resembles any other gurdwara, The architecture 
is different, as all of the Darbar’s doors face in one 
direction. The Guru Granth Sahib occupies the 
central place. The ardas differs in two respects; it 
invokes God as Nirankar and not as Bhagauti and 
it mentions the former Nirankari teachers after 
Guru Gobind Singh. The Nirahkaris have always 
considered themselves to be Sikhs and not a 
separate sect. The lable, ‘Niraiikari Sikhs’ is 
perhaps the most appropriate one for them as they 
are Sikhs and yet distinctive as Sikhs. 

J.C.B.W. 

NIRMALA, derived from Sanskrit nirmala 
meaning spotless, unsullied, pure bright, etc., is 
the name of a sect of Sikhs primarily engaged in 
religious study and preaching. The members of 
the sect are called Nirmala Sikhs or simply 
Nirmalas. The sect arose during the time of Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708), though some, on the 
authority of a line in the first var of Bhai Gurdas 
(d. 1636), claim, like the Udasis, Guru Nanak 
(1469-1539) himself to be the founder. Guru 
Gobind Singh wanted his followers to be well 
versed in Indian classical literature as well. So he 
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sent five of his Sikhs, namely Karam Singh, Vir 
Singh, Gapda Singh, Saina Singh and Ram Singh, 
to Varapasi, the centre of Hindu learning. These 
Sikhs returned to Anandpur as accomplished 
scholars of classical Indian theology and 
philosophy. In view of their piety and their 
sophisticated manner, they and their students came 
to be known as Nirmalas, and were later recognized 
as a separate sect. After the evacuation of 
Anandpur in 1705, the Nirmala preachers went to 
different places outside the Punjab particularly to 
Haridvar, Allahabad and Varanasi where they 
established centres of learning that exist to this day. 
Some Nirmala saints returned to Punjab during the 
mise period and thereafter, and their faras were 
liberally endowed by Sikh chiefs. During the 
Haridvar Kumbh in 1855, a general meeting of the 
Nirmalas held in their principal dura at Kankhal 
took the first concrete step towards setting up a 
central body by electing Mahitab Singh of 
Rishikesh, reputed scholar of the sect, as their Sri 
Mahant or principal priest. Mahitab Singh attracted 
attention of the rulers of Patiala, Nabha and Jind 
with whose help a panchaiti akhara named Dharanr 
Dhuja was established at Pafiala in 1861. The 
Nirmalas believe in the Ten Gurus and Guru Granth 
Sahib. Taking the baptism of the Khalsa is not 
compulsory nor common among them. They don 
at least one of the garment in ochre colour. They 
generally practise celibacy and are devoted to 
scriptural and philosophical study. 

S.S.A. 

NIRMAL PANCHAITI AKHARA is a seminary 
of the Nirmala sect of the Sikhs established in 1861 
atPqtiala. Akhara, lit. arena, signifies a monastery 
or seminary with facilities for board, lodging and 
education of sadhus of a particular sect or cult, 
individual Nirmala saints had their r/erasscattered 
all over Punjab, but they had no central seat or 
authority. It was in 1807 that some leading 
members of the sect first mooted the idea of a 
Panchaiti akhara of their own, but it took long to 
materialize. The Dharam Dhuja was established 
at Patiala in 1861, and Mahitab Singh was made 
Sri Mahant. Formal inauguration took place on 7 
August 1862. An elaborate constitution called 
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Dastur ul-Amal was drawn up. In the constitution 
the institution is also referred to as Dharam Dhuja 
Akhara Guru Gobind Singh Ji The Dastur ul- Amal 
required that all income from whatever sources 
shall be credited to the accounts of the Akhara and 
that no priest shall keep any part of offerings and 
donations for his own use; assistance given in cash 
or kind to the needy must be properly recorded; 
proper accounts must be kept and inspected by the 
Sri Mahant at least once a year; new entrants to 
the seminary shall be made to swear by the Guru 
Granth Sahib; that they offer all their belongings 
to the institution and that they would always abide 
by the rules and discipline of the Akhara. The 
inmates must wear one of their garments in the 
traditional ochre colour and they must remain 
celibate. 

G.B.S. 

NIRMOHGARH SAHIB, GURDWARA, situated 
on top of a low hill 4 km south of Kiratpur, is 
dedicated to Guru Gobind Singh. In August! 700, 
Anandpur was attacked by a combined force of 
several of the surrounding hill chiefs, and they laid 
a siege to Anandgarh in the hope of starving the 
Sikhs into surrender, but without effect. They then 
resorted to a ruse. They offered peace to Guru 
Gobind Singh upon solemn oaths, only if he would 
leave Anandpur temporarily to enable them to lift 
the sieze with honour. The Guru agreed and on 2 
October 1700 retired to a camp set up on the hills 
around the village of Hardo Namoh. The hilltop 
where he had established himself came to be known 
as Namohgarh or Nirmohgarh. The hill rajas did 
not keep their word, and again surrounded the 
Sikhs, but they repulsed their attack. 

M.G.S. 

NISHANANVALt MISL. See MISLs 
NISHAN SAHIB is the name for the tall Sikh flag 
which marks all gurdwaras and other religious 
premises of the Sikhs. Nishan is a Persian word 
meaning a flag or standard. Sahib is an Arabic 
word which is here used as an honorific. Thus, 
Nishan Sahib in the Sikh tradition means the holy 
flag or exalted ensign. The Sikh pennant, made 
out of saffron coloured, occasionally out of blue- 


NISHAN SAHIB 

coloured, mainly in the case of Nihahgs, cloth is 
triangular in shape, normally each of the two equal 
sides being double of the shorter one. The pennant 
is stitched to the mast sheath at the top which is 
also of the same cloth. On it is commonly printed 
or embroidered the Sikh emblem, comprising a 
kharjda (two-edged sword) and chakra (an edged 
circular weapon, a disc or quoit) and two kirpans 
which cross each other at the handles, with the 
blades flanking the chakra. The flagstaff has a steel 
khapdS fixed on the top of it. No size is laid down 
for the Nishan Sahib. The two flags standing 
adjacent to each other betwixt the Harimandar and 
the Akal Takht at Amritsar are approximately 40 
metres high. Nishan Sahib is hoisted either in the 
compound of a gurdwara or on the top of the 
building itself. Nishan Sahib carried at the head of 
Sikh processions. In each of the public marches 
which generally take place on religious occasions, 
five Sikhs, designated as Panj Piare, carry one each 
of the five Nishan Sahibs in front of the palanquin 
in which the holy Guru Granth Sahib is seated. 
Earlier in the time of Guru Gobind Singh and 
during the 18th century, the Sikh armies, when on 
the march or in the battlefield, had the Sikh standard 
carried in front. 

The origin of the Nishan Sahib is traced to the 
time of Guru Hargobind who hoisted a flag over 
the Akal Takht (or Akal Buiiga) at Amritsar as it 
was erected in 1606. The flag, the first of its kind 
in Sikh tradition was called Akal Dhuja (the 
immortal flag) or Satguru ka Nishan (standard of 
the true Guru). The flag on the top of the 
Harimandar was first installed by Sardar Jhapda 
Singh of the Bharigi clan in 1771, In 1820, Sardar 
Desa Singh Majijthiareplaced the wooden flagpost 
with a steel one covered with gilded copper sheets. 
Later, a similar flagpost was also presented by 
Maharaja Rapjit Singh himself, but this was not 
erected till 1841 when the one installed by the 
Majithia Sardar was damaged in a storm. Then 
the damaged flagpost was also got repaired and 
erected by Desa Singh’s son, Lahipa Singh 
Majithia, and two Nishan Sahibs of equal height 
have been flying since then. In 1962, the Shiromapi 



NISHCHAL SINGH, PANDIT SANT 

Gurdwara Parbandbak Committee replaced them 
with new ones. 

Pk.S. 

NISHCHAL SINGH, PANDIT SANT (1882- 
1978), widely respected holy man, preacher of 
Sikhism and head of the Sevapanthi sect of the 
Sikhs (1950-78), was bom on 18 April 1882, the 
son of Bhai Amir Singh of Mittha Tiwaita in 
Shahpur (Sargodha) district of Pakistan. Nishchal 
Singh Tost his father at the age of five and was 
brought up under the care of his eldest brother 
Mahitab Singh. He sent Nischal Singh to Varanasi 
and then to Haridvar for higher learning. He 
returned to Mittha Tiwapa after completing his 
education in 1914, and vowed to dedicate his life 
to the propagation of Sikhism, spread of education 
and to humanitarian service. Mittha Jiwapa was 
the'centre of his activities in the beginning, but 
then he took out several preaching journey to 
different parts of India. He supervised construction 
of the building of Sri Takht Harimandar at Patna 
Sahib which had suffered serious damage during 
an earthquake in 1934, He re-established Dera 
Santpurain 1952 at Yamunanagar, in Haryana. The 
kar-seva at Patna Sahib having compl eted by 1957, 
he made Yamunanagar his permanent residence 
although his preaching tours continued almost till 
the end which came on 23 August 1978. Pandit 
Sant Nishchal Singh established several schools 
and colleges, outside the Punjab, which besides 
general education provided for the teaching of the 
Punjabi language and Sikh religion. 

M.G.S. 

NITNEM (nit daily; new; practice, rule or 
regimen) is the name given to the set of prayers 
which every Sikh is commanded to say daily, alone 
or in company, These prayers or texts are five in 
number-for early morning Guru Nanak’s Japuand 
Guru Gobind Singh Japu and Savaiyye, for the 
evening at sunset Sodaru Rahrasi and for night 
before retiring Kirtan SohilS. The ideal Guru 
Nanak, founder of the faith, put forth before his 
followers was to “rise early in the morning, 
remember the True Name and meditate upon His 
greatness” (GG, 2). The Sikh RahitMaryada also 
exhorts Sikhs to daily recite the hymns. Most Sikhs 
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know by heart all these compositions. Among the 
three Mwl?for morning recition can also be added, 
for example, the whole of Anandu (Sahib) or the 
first five and the final stanza of it, Shabad Hazare, 
and Sukbmani Sahib Nihangs would include Var 
Sri Bhagavti Ji Ki Asa Ki Var is usually sung by 
musicians at gurdwaras in the morning. Sodaru 
Rahrasi, is recited soon after sunset, Sohila, or 
Kirtan Sohiia as it is generally called, is the late 
evening prayer recited before going to bed.' 

Each service is concluded with ardas. When 
Nitnem is performed in the presence of Guru 
Granth Sahib, ardas is followed by hukaw or vak 
(lit. order or utterance), that is reading of a hymn 
from the Holy Book opened at random, and, if it is 
in saiigat, prashad or consecrated food is 
distributed. 

n.q.k. 

NIZAMABAD, a small town in Azamgarh district 
of Uttar Pradesh, was visited both by Guru Nanak 
and Guru Tech Bahadur. According to local 
tradition, the former stayed here for 21 days. Guru 
Tegh Bahadur came to Nizamabad in 1670 while 
travelling back to the Punjab from the eastern parts. 
A shrine looked after by Udasi sadhus existed here 
until Baba Kripa Dayal Sirigh Bhalla of Goindval 
came and established a gurdwara, which is called 
Gurdwara Charan Paduka Patshahi 1 te 9, An 
important relic preserved here is a pair of wooden 
sandals belonging to Guru Tegh Bahadur. In the 
Gurdwara are preserved fourteen old hand-written 
volumes of the Guru Granth Sahib and six of the 
Dasam Granth. 

M.G.S. 

NIZAM UD-DIN (d.1802), the Pathan chief of 
Kasur and tributary of the Bharigi sardars, 
overthrew his allegiance to the Sikhs and submitted 
to Shah Zaman, the king of Afghanistan, when the 
latter invaded India in January 1797. Nizam ud- 
Din took possession of the forts evacuated by the 
Sikhs. During Shah Zaman’s next invasion in 
November 1798, he presented a nazarto him and 
entreated that he be appointed governor of the 
Punjab for a tribute of 5,00,000 rupees annually 
which proposition was not acceptable to the Shah. 
On the retirement of Shah Zaman in 1799, Nizam 
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ud-Din tried in vain to persuade the Muslim citizens 
of Lahore to accept him as their ruler, but they 
rejected the proposal and invited Ranjit Sirigh 
instead to take possession of the city. In 1800 
Nizam ud-Din joined hands with the Bharigis. They 
jointly challenged Ranjit Singh at Bhasin, near 
Lahore, but were repulsed. Soon thereafter Ranjit 
Sirigh sent an expedition against Nizam ud-Din, 
thus making him sue for peace, pay a heavy 
indemnity and agree to become a tributary of Ranjit 
Sirigh. In 1802, he was assassinated by his own 
brother-in-law. 

H.R.G. 

NOHAR in Gariganagar district of Rajasthan, was 
visited by Guru Gobind Sirigh during his journey 
towards the South in 1706. The local inhabitants, 
mostly followers of Jain and Vaispava faiths, 
viewed the armed band of the Guru's disciples with 
trepidation. The accidental trampling of a pigeon 
inside the town by a Sikh gave rise to much 
commotion. However, the Guru’s arrival at the 
scene pacified the people who were deeply 
impressed by his holy manner. A gurdwara now 
marks the site where the pigeon had died. 

M.G.S. 

NURSHAH was, according to the Janam Sakhi 
tradition, the queen of sorceresses of Kauru or 
Kamrup, one of the district of Assam. Guru Nanak 
along with his companion Mardana visited this 
region. The Puratan Jrnam Sakhi related the story 
of how Bhai Mardana was bewitched by an 
enchantress and was made to bleat like a ram. The 
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sorceress including Nurshah tried her skill on the 
Guru when he went to save Mardana, but finding 
herself powerless submitted to the Guru. The Guru 
taught them to attach themselves to the Name of 
God. 

Gn.S. 

NUR UD-DIN, FAQIR (d. 1852), third son of 
Ghulam Mohy ud-Din and the youngest brother 
of Faquir ‘Aziz ud-Din, was one of the prominent 
Muslim courtiers serving Maharaja, Ranjit Sirigh 
and his successors. In 1801, when Ranjit Sirigh 
assumed the title of Maharaja, Nur ud-Din, was 
appointed hakim or physician to the court and put 
in charge of dispensaries in the city of Lahore. He 
also performed protocol duties on behalf of the 
State. In June 1810, Nur ud-Din took Wazirabad 
and was soon after appointed governor of Gujrat. 
In the beginning of 1817, he was sent to settle the 
Ramgarhia territories seized by Ranjit Sirigh. In 
1827, he went to Kapurthala to restore normal 
relations between the two chiefs. Even after the 
death of Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh, Faquir Nur ud- 
Din retained his position of eminence at the court. 
He was one of the signatories to the Treaty of 
Lahore, 9 March 1846, and to the Articles of 
Agreement, 11 March 1846. He was appointed a 
member of the Council of Regency formed during 
the minority of Maharaja Duleep Sirigh, The 
Council ceased to exist with the annexation of the 
Punjab. Nur ud-Din’s jagirsof the annual value of 
Rs. 20,885 were confirmed to him by the British. 
Nur ud-Din died at Lahore on 26 March 1852. 

F.S.A. 
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ONKARUis a composition of Guru Nanak’s in 
the measure Ramkali in the Guru Granth Sahib. 
The full title of the baiji is Ramkali Mahala 
1 Dakhaqi Oaiikaru. The title is explained 
differently by different scholars dakhaqi taken as 
an adjective for Oaiikaru and also as part of 
Ramkali measure. 

Oaiikaru is composed in the form of an 
acrostic, each stanza beginning with one of the 
letters of the script meant for writing Sanskrit. It 
opens with verses in praise of God who is 
remembered as the creator of all that exists, of time, 
with all its different cycles, and of the entire 
universe. Then follows the verse of rahau (pause) 
indicating the central theme of the bani Hereafter 
begins the acrostic form, The emphasis is on ethical 
and spiritual teaching. Men whose deeds fall short 
of their professions have been called spiritually 
dead. If such a person devotes himself to Nam, his 
mind would be cleansed of worldly temptations 
and cravings. The grace of the Guru will be a 
decisive factor in this process of spiritual 
regeneration. No rituals can be of any help, nor 
any intellectual or scholarly accomplishment. 
Renunciation of the world and ascetic practices are 
of little avail. The language of the composition is 
a mixture of Hindavi and Punjabi, 

S.R.B. 

OCHTERLON, SIR DAVID (1758-1825), soldier 
and diplomat, son of David Ochterlony, was bom 
at Boston, Massachusetts, on 12 February 1758. 
He began his career in 1777 with the East India 
Company and held a number of important positions 
including the agent to Governor-General at the 
Ludhiana Political Agency (1809-14) in which 
capacity he sent despatches which showed his 
unreasonable obsession with Rapjit Singh’s policy 


of expansion. In 1809, Ochterlony compiled his 
well-known Report on the Sikh Country which 
furnished a first-hand statement on the power, 
revenue and military resources of the cis-Sutlej 
Sikhs. It also referred to the ways and means to 
curtail Rapjit Singh’s influence in the cis-Sutlej 
region. Ochterlony was promoted major-general 
in June 1814 and then Resident in Rajputana in 
1818. In 1825, he resigned owing to differences 
with Lord Amherst on the Bharatpur succession 
issue. He died on 15 July 1825, 

B.J.H. 

OFFER OF SIKH STATE RECALLED BY 
MAHARAJA YADAVINDER SINGH. When 
India got independence in 1947, a very important 
question was the inter-relationship between what 
was then called British India and the Indian States. 
During those days the idea of a Rajasthan 
representing a confederation of Indian States was 
also actively in the minds of some people. This 
meant that India would have been further divided, 
and many rulers favoured it. The Federal Act of 
1935 had envisaged the federation of Indian States 
with the British Indian provinces, but it failed 
because the Indian States could not take a final 
decision about the matter. One school in'the 
Chamber of Princes now took up the same attitude 
and wanted to repeat the same performance. There 
was an occasion when the author found himself 
alone, with the exception of some of the more 
prominent ministers, who were also in the 
negotiating committee set up by the Chamber of 
Princes. However, as Pro-Chancellor of the 
Chamber of Princes, the author had made up his 
mind to go ahead in support of national aspirations 
whether the others joined or not. 

Things developed and attitudes changed in a 
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dramatic way. Hoping to sweep the Chamber of 
Princes, the Chancellor resigned and I became 
Chancellor. The late Maharaja Sardul Singh of 
Bikaner was against the creation of a Rajasthan. 
He, along with Sardar K.M. Pannikar, then prime 
minister in Bikaner, and Sardar Hardit Singh Malik 
in Patiala, agreed. Later on, the Chamber of Princes 
also adopted this point of view. One obstacle was 
thus over which was threatening India’s aspirations 
towards Indepenence. After this event the author 
was asked by Lord Mountbatten for a private lunch 
which also included Mr Jinnah and Mr Liaqat ‘ Ali 
During the talks, two alternatives were proposed - 
creation of a Rajasthan or creation of a separate 
Sikh State (Punjab minus one or two districts in 
the south). The author had prolonged talks with 
Master Tara Singh, Giani Kartar Singh and other 
Sikh leaders and all the negotiations on behalf of 
the Sikhs were within my knowledge. The author 
rejected both the proposals made by Jinnah. The 
author was offered headship of the proposed Sikh 
State, Sikhs’ own army, etc, but all these offers, 
although attractive, failed to change his 
convictions. The talks lasted till well past midnight, 
but remained inconclusive. Two days later, the 
author was asked by Mr Jinnah to have tea with 
him. Liaqat 1 Ali was also present during these still 
inconclusive discussion. Two more meetings took 
place, but we failed to agree. And, the Chamber 
favoured a united India. 

M.Y.S. 

| ONKAR, generally written down as Oarikar in Sikh 
I Scriptural writings, is derived from the Upani?adic 

word Oarikara (om+kara), Known as synonym of 
1 Om, it has been used in the Vedic literature, and in 
particular the Upanisads, as a holy vocable of 
mystical signification and as the most sacred of 
the names of Brahman. The three sounds (A UM) 
have been described as symbolizing the material, 
the subtle and the causal world respectively {Man 
Up., 8.11). This interpretation envisages the 
comprehension of the entities of matter (prakriti), 
spirit (jiva or atman) and God (Brahman) within 
the concept of Om or Orikara. According to the 
Upanisadic seers, the word Om serves as an aid or 
a medium to the meditation on, and the realization 


1 OSKAR 

of, the Supreme Spirit. The pantheistic concept of 
Brahman as the Supreme Self, one and impersonal 
in character, and often identified with Om or 
Oarikara, continued to hold good along with the 
growth of the polytheistic concept of the personal 
gods, two concepts acting and reacting and 
complementing each other in the long history of 
the religio-philosophical tradition of India. 

Guru Nanak, in order to emphasize strict 
monotheism, added the numeral 1 (one, 
pronounced as ek In most Indian languages), the 
formula for the Supreme Being thus emerging from 
his revelation as Ek Oarikar. To this numeral one 
(ek or ik) a mystical significance attaches in the 
Sikh creed. Besides being the opening sentence- 
phrase of the Mul Mantra, standing at the head of 
the Guru Granth Sahib, Ek Oarikar emphasizes the 
Nirguija (the unattributed) character of Brahman, 
the Supreme Being. Ek or ikm this formula is called 
bij-mantra or the seed formula, out of which has 
grown the entire fabric of Sikh creed, which totally 
discountenances any polytheistic or even what is 
known as the henotheistic concept. A distinction 
exists philosophically between Ek Oarikar and 
Oarikar. Ek Oarikar being the unattributed, 
transcendent aspect of the Supreme Being, Oarikar 
is the attributed (sagun, sargup) aspect, the Creator, 
to whom devotion and worship may be offered. In 
the Sikh creed the Supreme Being is both 
‘attributed and’ ‘unattributed’, no distinction being 
made between His two aspects. In numerous places 
in Gurbaiji the combination in Supreme Being of 
transcendence and immanence, the unattributed 
and the creative (attributed) aspect, is emphasized 
through various images and simiiiers. Bhai Gurdas 
recounts three stages of the Supreme Reality. They 
are Nirarikar, Ekarikar and Oarikar. This elucidation 
by Bhai Gurdas is consistent with Guru Nanak’s 
thought. To contrast with Oarikar, terms Niraiikar 
(the formless) and Nirddhar(jho absolute) are used. 
The signification attaching to Ik Oarikar must have 
become clear, which while using the syllable 
Oarikar from Upanisadic literature has given to it 
a meaning and conceptual content different from 
what it bears in those texts. 

This concept of Ik Oarikar (the Sole Oarikar), 
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also written down as Ekaiikar (GG, pp. 
153,276,608,736,838 etc,), has been expounded in 
elaborate and inspiringly sublime form in the Guru 
Granth Sahib which time and again has put a special 
emphasis, on the oneness of the Supreme Being. It 
is only with reference to His infinite creation or 
the multiplicity of the beings, both animate and 
inanimate, created by Him that He has been 
described as suck (many) and saguna in the Guru 
Granth Sahib; otherwise, primarily. He has been 
conceived and described as n/rguija : He retains 
His oneness while manifesting in many. The 
niraiikar One does not become sakarln any gross 
sense; he rather, in the Guru Granth Sahib, is 
explained as a creative and divine power. Of the 
other terms considered equal to Oarikar or 
Brahman, the term sat and its cognates satya and 
sack being the basic need of a spiritually as well as 
socially well-knit society, get a preferential 
treatment by the Gurus in the Guru Granth Sahib. 

D.K.G. 

ORIGIN OF THE SIKH POWER IN THE 
PUNJAB AND POLITICAL LIFE OF 
MAHARAJA RANJIT SINGH, with an Account 
of the Religion, Laws and Customs of the Sikhs, 
was compiled by Henry Prinsep (1793-1878), a 
civil servant of the British East India Company, 


who later rose to be a member of the Legislative 
Council of India (1858-74). The book was first 
published at Calcutta in 1834. Prinsep commences 
his account with Yahiya Khan’s viceroyalty of 
Lahore (1745-48) and brings it down to the Ropaj- 
meeting between Raojit Singh and the British 
Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, in 
October 1831, and the British treaties with the 
Amirs of Sindh in April 1832. The last chapter 
contains observations on the character and policy 
of Rarjjit Singh, his revenues, the strength of his 
army, etc. Also added to this little volume of 150 
pages is a 20-page appendix taken from a report 
on Manner, Rules and Customs of the Sikhs 
prepared by Captain W.Murray for Lord William 
Bentinck. In the compilation of this book, Prinsep 
chooses his facts and events with care and shows 
great insight into the motives of the British as well 
as into the character, policy and personality of 
Rapjit Singh. 

S.K.B. 

OTHIAN, a village 6 km north of Bajala in 
Gurdaspur district of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru 
Arjan, who halted here during his j oumey to Barath 
to see Baba Sri Chand. A Gurdwara 
commemorates his visit here. 

M.G.S 
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PAPHANA, pronounced Bhafhana, a village 
barely half a kilometre on the Pakistan side of the 
Indo-Pak border, is sacred to Guru Hargobind 
(1595-1694) who once stayed here during his 
journey from Lahore to Amritsar, Gurdwara 
Patshahi VI commemorates the Guru’s visit. 

M.G.S. 

PAHARE, usually pronounced pahire, is the title 
shared by four of the hymns-two by Guru Nanak 
and one each by Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan- 
recorded consecutively in the Siri Rag portion of 
the Guru Granth Sahib, The term pahare is the 
plural of pahara, meaning a guard or watch, and is 
cognate, etymologically and semantically, with 
Sanskrit /?ra/;arwhich is a unit of time in the Indian 
system of calculation. Eight pabarsmvks a day and 
night, a pahar thus equalling three hours. In the 
poems entitled Pahare, the span of human life is 
compard to night and is divided into four stages. 
Man is called a trader (vaijjara) and is addressed 
in the vocative form as vaijjaria mitra (O, friend 
trader). Each composition consists of four to five 
stanzas, and each stanza begins on the vocative 
note. 

Through the example of a vaijjara starting out 
on his travels to sell his goods profitably, the 
purpose of human life and the frailties to which 
man is subject are set forth in these compositions. 
As the vaijjara must make his deals wisely and 
ensure that his means are honest, the human soul 
should traverse the journey of life always mindful 
of the Creator, union with Whom is its ultimate 
purpose. This is the true bargain for the trader (the 
human soul). But the trader generally stumbles at 
each stage, and comes to harm. The first stage of 
human life begins when man is conceived in the 
womb of the mother. In the womb he constantly 


remembers God and prays for release from his 
travail. The second stage begins at birth, he loses 
contact with the Creator and becomes increasingly 
entangled in the earthly temptations. The third stage 
is that of youth, when he indulges in sex and begins 
accumulating material goods. The fourth stage is 
that of old age of despondence and dejection, 
finally ending with death. Thus the vaijjara finishes 
his journey losing all that he possessed and 
throwing away a precious chance of realizing God. 

T.S. 

PAHAR SINGH MAN (d. 1813), son of Sarja 
Singh, of the Mughal Chakk, entered the service 
of the Sukkarchakkias and had the distinction of 
serving under three generations - Chafhat Singh, 
Mahan Singh and Ranjit Singh. He took part in 
several campaigns including the one against the 
Chatjhas at Rasulnagar: in this battle he led his 
contingent with distinction and won jagirs. He also 
took part in the Attack campaign (1813). 

B.J.H. 

PAHAR SINGH, RAJA (d. 1849), son of Charhat 
Singh, succeeded his nephew, Atar Singh, in 1827 
to the throne of Faridkot. His reign lasting twenty- 
two years was marked by peace and prosperity. 
He founded many villages and dug wells and 
extended cultivation. He helped the British in the 
first Anglo-Sikh war, and his services were 
reward ed by the British with the title of Raja (1846) 
and grant of territories. 

S.S.B, 

PAHUL or arnrit saiiskar, the name given in the 
Sikh tradition to the ceremony of initiation. The 
word pahuj or pahul is a derivative from a 
substantive pahu, meaning an agent which 
brightens, accelerates or sharpens the potentialities 
of a given object. In the history of the Sikh faith, 
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the initiation ceremony has passed through two 
distinct phases. Guru Nanak (1469-1539), the 
founder, started the custom of charanamrit or 
pagpabul. Where the Guru was not present, 
masandsox local sarigat leaders officiated. At the 
time of the inauguration of the Khalsa on the 
Vaisakhiof 1699, Guru Gobind Singh introduced 
khaixde dipahul. He put some clean water in an 
iron bowl, and kept stirring it with a two-edged 
sword while reciting over it five of the sacred texts 
-Japu, Jap, Savaiyye, Chaupai and Anand (stanzas 
1-5, and 40) while the Guru’s wife, Mata Jitoji 
(according to some, Mata Sahib Devan), poured 
into the vessel sugar crystals, mingling sweetness 
with the alchemy of iron. Thus kharjde dipahul ox 
amrit, the Nectar of Immortality, was ready for 
administration. Guru Gobind Singh gave the five 
Sikhs he had selected five palmsful each of it to 
drink. The disciple sat bir-asan, i,e. in the posture 
of a warrior with his left knee raised and the right 
knee touching the ground. Every time the Guru 
poured the nectar into his palms to drink, he called 
out aloud, “Bol Vahigurujika Khalsa Vahiguruji 
kiFateh (Utter, Hail the Khalsa who to the Lord 
belongs; the Lord to whom belongs victory).” The 
Sikh repeated the blessed utterance. After the five 
life-giving draughts had been thus administered, 
the Guru sprinkled the holy liquid into his face 
gazing intently into his eyes. He then anointed his 
hair with the nectar. In the same manner. At the 
end, all five of them were given the steel bowl to 
quaff from it turn by turn the remaining elixir in 
token of their new fraternal comradeship. Then, 
following the Guru, they repeated Vahiguru five 
times as guimantra and five times recited the Mul 
Mantra. They were given the common surname of 
Singh, (meaning lion) and enjoined to regard 
themselves as the Khalsa. i.e. the Guru’s own. They 
were told that their rebirth into this brotherhood 
meant the annihilation of their family ties (kulnas), 
of the occupations which had formerly determined 
their place in society (krit nas), of their earlier 
beliefs and creeds and of the ritual they observed. 
Their worship was to be addressed to none but 
Akal. They were ever to keep the five emblems of 
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the Khalsa - kesa or long hair and beard; karigha, a 
comb tucked into the ke§a to keep it tidy; ka r S, a 
steel bracelet to be worn around the wrist of the 
right hand; kachchha, short breeches; and kirpan 
a sword. They must not trim the hair, indulge in 
adultery, eat meat of the animal killed in the Muslim 
way and smoke tobacco. The five were designated 
by Guru Gobind Singh as Panj Pi are, the five 
beloved of the Guru. He now besought them to 
initiate him into their brotherhood, and asked them 
to prepare khanpc di pahul. The name of the Guru 
was changed to (Guru) Gobind Singh. Many Sikhs 
then volunteered to undergo initiation. The five 
who took the next turn were called by the Guru 
Panj Mukte, the Five Liberated Ones. Then many 
more took the pahul. All the male members thus 
initiated were given the surname Singh whereas 
the female members were given the surname Kaur. 
Khande di pahul thus supplanted charanamrit. For 
the novitiates the same ceremony is repeated. Panj 
Piare chosen at any place for their piety and 
reputation officiate, in the presence of the Guru 
Granth Sahib attended by a GranthL Among the 
Panj Piare could be women too, as there could be 
among the novitiates. No particular age is 
prescribed for initiation. It could take place any 
time the novitiate is able to appreciate the 
significance of the ceremony and is prepared to 
abide by the discipline it imposed. Directions with 
regard to the conduct of the amrit ceremony have 
also been issued by the Shiromaqi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee in the SikhRabitMaryada. 
This also contains the do’s and dont’s for those 
who take the pahul. 

T.s. 

PAIL, village (now in ruins) near Gariguval 5 km 
north of Anandpur, has a shrine commemorating 
Guru Hargobind’s visit in 1635. Here one of his 
favourite stallions, Jan Bhai, wounded in the battle 
of Kartarpur, finally collapsed and died. This was 
one of those two horses which Bidhi Chand had 
recovered from the governor of Lahore. There are 
now two shrines where once stood the village. 
GURDWARA SUHELA GHOftA comprises a small 
room constructed in 1965, with a slightly bigger 
one added in 1982. 
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GURDWARA KHUH SAHIB, is close to an old well 
{khuh, in Punjabi) got sunk by Guru Hargobind. 

Gn.S. 

PAINDA KHAN (d. 1635), spelt Painde Khan in 
Sikh chronicles, was the son of Fateh Khan, an 
Afghan resident of the village of ‘Alimpur in 
Jalandhar district of the Punjab. His parents died 
while he was still very young, and he was brought 
up by his maternal uncle, Isma’il Khan, of Vadda 
Mir, near Kartarpur. Painda Khan happened to get 
himself enrolled in the army of Guru Hargobind. 
He grew up into a brave, hefty warrior and showed 
his mettle fighting against the imperial troops at 
Amritsar (1629). Guru Hargobind always treated 
him with special consideration. While at Kartarpur, 
he had Painda Khan married to an Afghan girl from 
Chhota Mir, and asked him to stay there with his 
bride. During his visits to Kartarpur, the Guru 
would take him out for the chase, and shower him 
with praise and gifts. He also accompanied the 
Guru to Darauli Bhai in 1631. On the Vaisakhi day 
of 1635, the Guru bestowed a dress, a sword and a 
horse on Painda Khan. He was elated at having 
received this honour, but had to reluctantly pass 
on these gifts to his son-in-law when he insisted 
on this. His son-in-law, Asman Khan, also captured 
Baba Gurditta’s hawk which had also been 
bestowed by the Guru on him. When Painda Khan 
turned up without wearing the dress gifted to him, 
he denied before the Guru that the gifts have 
changed hands or the hawk was in his son-in-law’s 
possession. As his perjury and lie were exposed, 
Painda Khan turned against the Guru. He sought 
the help of the faujdar of Jalandhar and attacked 
the Guru but in this 3-day (26-28 April 1635) battle 
Painda Khan fell to Guru ’s sword. 

B.S. 

PAINDA KHAN (d. 1844), chief of Darband lying 
on the eastern bank of the River Indus in a narrow 
valley, remained in rebellion against the Sikh 
government from the time Rapjit Sirigh occupied 
Ajtock in 1813. Unable to expel the Sikh garrisons 
established at various strategic places, he set 
himself up on the western bank of the Indus at Amb, 
and continued making sporadic raids and 
plundering the people in the Sikh State, Raja Gulab 


PAIRA, BHAI 

Sirigh. instigated him to defy the authority of the 
Lahore Darbar, In September 1844, General 
Dhaurikal Singh, commanding officer of the Sikh 
troops in Hazara, had Painda Khan poisoned to 
death, 

H.R.G. 

PAINTLSAKKHARf, lit., a poem based on paintis 
or thirty-five letters, is a composition in the form 
of an acrostic utilizing for successive verses the 
thirty-five characters of the Gurmukhi alphabet. It 
seems to have been composed by a Vedantin sadhu, 
apparently after 1604. The verses are arranged in 
the order of the Gurmukhi letters as they occur in 
the alphabet. The poem has seven stanzas, each 
with six to nine lines. The name Nanak occurs once 
at the end of the composition, thus making some 
believe it to be Guru Nanak’s work. Stylistically, 
it is marked by simple versification nowhere 
reaching the sublimity of Guru Nanak’s poetry. Its 
contents relate to monistic metaphysics, i.e. the 
concept of monism, of supremacy of knowledge 
obtained through the true Guru and the experience 
of bliss in the realization of‘That I am.’ It preaches 
the complete identity of Is vara and jiva, of a saint 
and a thief; and does not accept duality in any form. 
God is present everywhere and in all beings and 
things. He is the essence of the spirit, a non-doer 
and immortal. The true Guru alone can grant the 
supreme gift of mukti or liberation. He purifies the 
jiva by banishing doubt and annuls duality. 

T.s. 

PAIRA, BHAI, a highly learned and devoted Sikh, 
who was said to have been sent by Guru Arjan to 
Sri Lanka in search of a manuscript, Pran Sangali 
attributed to Guru Nanak. Bhai Paira brought the 
manuscript but it was discarded by Guru Arjan as 
apocryphal. The actount Bhai Paira gave of his 
travels was recorded by Bhai Banno under the title 
HaqiqatRah Muqam Raje Shivanabh Ki which is 
found appended to the Banno recension of the 
Scripture. 

T.S, 

PAIRA, BHAI (d, 1634), a Chandalia Bapjara, took 
initiation at the hands of Guru Arjan. He served 
with diligence and devotion at the time of the 
digging of the sacred poo! at Amritsar. He was one 
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of the five Sikhs who accompanied Guru Arjan 
during his last journey to Lahore. According to 
Ourbilas Chhevin Patshahi he displayed soldierly 
skills in the time of Guru Hargobind and had 
command of 100 horsemen. He was in Guru 
Hargobind’s train when he visited Kashmir in 1620. 
He fell fighting in the battle of Amritsar (1634). 

M.G.S. 

PAKKA KALAN, in Balbipda district, is sacred to 
Guru Gobind Sirigh, who broke journey here on 
his way from Jassi to Talvaridi Sabo in 1706, Two 
gurdwaras, commemorate the Guru’s visit to the 
village. 

M.G.S. 

PAKKHOKE RANDHAVE, a village in the east 
of f)era Baba Nanak in Gurdaspur district of the 
Punjab, is the place where Guru Nanak’s wife and 
children stayed with his father-in-law during the 
Guru’s absence on preaching journeys. The village 
has a historical shrine, Tahli Sahib Baba Sri Chand, 
dedicated to Baba Sri Chand, the Guru’s elder son. 

M.G.S.- 

PAK NAM AH, also known as Makke Madine di 
Gosp, is an apocryphal writing attributed to Guru 
Nanak. It exhorts the reader to subdue passions 
through observance of the Islamic code of conduct 
and by inculcating the virtues of faith, hard work, 
mercy, truth and self-control. 

T.S. 

PAKPATAN, a tahsil town in Sahiwal 
(Montgomery) district of Pakistan, is known for 
the tomb of the famous Sufi saint Shaikh Farid ud- 
Din Shakargahj (1173-1266). Guru Nanak visited 
Pakpatan during his travels through that part of the 
country. At the time of that visit he fell into a 
discourse with his successor at a place which is 
now marked by Gurdwara Nanaksar, about six 
kilometres to the west of the town. 

M.G.S. 

PALAHl, near Phagwara in the Punjab, is sacred 
to Guru Hargobind, who passed through it in 1635 
on his way from Kartarpur to Kiratpur. According 
to the Bhatt Vahi Talaupa, a skirmish between the 
Mughal troops and the Guru’s followers also took 
place here (1635). Later, Guru Har Rai also visited 
the place. Gurdwara Chhevin Patshahi, 


PANCHAMI 

commemorating the martyrs who laid down their 
lives in the battl e, is in the eastern part of the village, 

M.G.S. 

PAL SINGH ‘ARIF, SANT (1873-1958), mystic 
and poet, was bom on 4 December 1873, the son 
of Gurdit Sirigh Sandhu of Paddhari, now in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab. He leamt to read 
and write Punjabi from the village granthi and 
Urdu from a Muslim. He developed a taste for folk 
poetry and started composing verse early in his 
youth. At the age of 20, he was married to Nihal 
Kaur of Sarighna, in his own district. A year later, 
he enlisted in British-Burmese army, and migrated 
to Burma. There he turned to mysticism under the 
influence of one Havildar Hakim Sirigh who for 
his piety was known among his comrades as z giant 
or ‘arif i.e. one possessing spiritual insight. Their 
close association earned the title of ‘arif for Pal 
Sirigh also. He came back to India after retirement 
and settled down at his native Paddhari He attracted 
many disciples and founded almost a separate sect 
of Arifs. He and his followers were Sikhs by faith 
but their style and expression had Sufi overtones. 
He authored over three dozen works, mostly in 
verse, on themes varying from esoteric folklore to 
didactic and religious. In 1949 he published a 
collection of all his poems in a 1250-page volume 
entitled ‘Arif Prakash. He died at Paddhari on 19 
June 1958. 

S.S.A. 

PAMMU, BH AI, was a devoted Sikh contemporary 
of Guru Hargobind. He won repute as a soldier in 
battles that took place during the Guru’s time. 

Gn.S. 

PANCHAMI, lit. the fifth day of either phase (vadi 
oft>udi) of the moon. Panchami of the sudi i.e. the 
brighter, phase is considered an auspicious day ip 
the Hindu tradition, with some ritualistic 
observances attached to it. In the three Sikh hymns 
entitled Thitiri/Thiti, the point commonly made is 
that the people are too engrossed in the worldy 
pursuits to take to remembrance of the Divine 
which alone can bring real joy and bliss. Men are 
exhorted in all the three compositions to observe 
Panchami not by performing any rituals but by 
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living unattached in the material world and by being 
devoted to the Name. 

T.s. 

HAND HER. in Sarigrur district of the Punjab, has 
a histori cal shrine commemorating the visit of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. It is said that as Guru Tegh Bahadur 
arrived here late in the afternoon and asked for a 
site for his camp, the villagers spoke in an 
unbecoming manner. As the Guru and the Sikhs 
moved on to ‘Ali Sher and villagers of Pandher 
leamt of the identity of the Guru, they called on 
the Guru at ‘Ali Sher to seek his forgiveness. The 
remorseful residents of Pandher constructed a 
memorial on the spot where the Guru had briefly 
halted. 

M.G.S. 

PANGAT, from Sanskrit paiikti (lit. a row, line, 
series, or a group, assembly, company), stands in 
Sikh terminology for commensality or sitting 
together on the ground in a row to partake of food 
in the kin gar. Parigat is thus a synonym for Guru 
ka Larigar. It is customary for diners in the Guru 
ka Larigar to sit side by side in a paiigat or row 
when food is served. Another reason for the 
popularity of the term probably is its alliterative 
and sonorous affinity to san'gat or holy 
congregation, another basic institution of the Sikhs. 
Later in Sikh history, deg {Wt. kettle) came to stand 
for Guru ka Larigar because it rhymed with tegh 
(lit. sword). The earliest use of paiigat in Sikh 
literature appears in Bhai Gurdas Varan, XVII. 
12 . 

B.S. 

PANJABI PRACHARNl SABHA, society for the 
promotion of Punjabi language, established in 1882 
under the aegis of the Lahore Singh Sabha. 
Following the Wood’s Dispatch of 1853, high 
schools in some district and tahssl towns and 
primary schools in some villages were opened in 
the Punjab and a system of grants-in-aid for 
privately-run schools was introduced. The medium 
of instruction in village schools opened by the 
British was Urdu, and the syllabi were drawn up 
on secular basis. This meant a setback to 
indigenous education in Punjabi, traditionally 
carried out in gurdwaras, dcras and dharamsalas. 


Many parents preferred to send their wards to such 
new schools so as to enable them get government 
jobs. Under the new regime, Punjabi received little 
official patronage. This Sabha, was set up with the 
object of popularizing and promoting Punjabi. It 
had Sardar Attar Singh of Bbadaur as its patron 
and Rao Nihal Sirigh as its president. A highlight 
of Sabha’s short career was the presentation in May 
1882 of a memorandum signed by 50,000 persons 
supporting Punjabi to the Hunter Commission, 
demanding: 1) that Punjabi should be the official 
language for all government business in the Punjab, 
and 2) that it should be introduced as medium of 
instruction in government and government-aided 
schools. The Sabha lapsed upon the establishment 
in 1886 of the Khalsa Diwan Lahore whose 
educational branch assumed its duties and 
functions. 

S.S.Am. 

PANJAB KAUR (d. 1741) was the wife of Baba_ 
Ram Rai who felt her husband was only in samadhi 
when masands malevolently cremated him 
disregarding her protest and entreaties. She sent a 
letter to Guru Gobind Sirigh, then at Paorjta Sahib, 
reiterating her complaint. Guru Gobind Sirigh 
visited Debra Dun to chastise the masands against 
whom cavil had been raised. Parijab Kaur died in 
Dehra Dun on 10 April 1741. 

P.S.P. 

PANJAB ON_ THE EVE OF FIRST SIKH WAR, 
edited by Hari Ram Gupta, comprises abstracts of 
1 etters written daily by British intelligencers mainly 
from Lahore during the period 30 December 1843 
to 31 October 1844. These newsletters constitute 
an important primary source on the period they 
pertain to. They provide information about the 
power Hira Sirigh, the Wazir, exercised, the 
activities of his adviser, Paijdit Jalla, external 
policies of the Lahore kingdom and the state of 
the Sikh army. They also refer to some of the 
important events of the time. A close study of these 
newsletters reveals how forces of disruption were 
gaining the upper hand in the Sikh State, including 
the attack on the (/era at Naurarigabadkilling Baba 
Bir Sirigh. The papers also describe the activities 
of the army panchayats and Hira Sirigh effort to 
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win them over promising them enhanced pay and 
cash awards, gold medals and bracelets. The letters 
bring out how Pandit Jalla had alienated the Sikh 
chiefs by his insolent manner. The reports also 
provide interesting sidelights on the social and 
economic conditions in the Punjab. Sati was 
practised in certain sections of society. 

B.J.H. 

PANJAB RIYASTl PRAJA MANDAL, an 
organization of the people of the Punjab princely 
states established in 1928 to work for securing to 
them civil liberties and political rights. In what was 
then known as British India, the Indian National 
Congress had been the spokesman of its people 
and it had, through constant protest and agitation, 
wrested from the government cetain appurtenances 
of popular authority. The people in the 
neighbouring Indian states were by comparison 
wholly voiceless under the arbitrary and despotic 
reign of the princely rulers. The rulers squandered 
the revenue on personal luxury. To remedy the 
situation a public platform emerged with the 
formation of the Punjab Riyasti Praja Mandal. 

The initiative for the establishment of the 
Mandal came from the Akali workers belonging 
to these states. They had been freshly affranchised 
by their participation in the long-drawn Akali 
movement, The formation of the Punjab Riyasti 
Praja Mandal was formally announced at a public 
conference called at Mansa, in Patiala state, on 17 
July 1928. Seva Singh 'fhikrivala, an Akali leader 
still in jail, was elected president, and Bhagvan 
Singh Laurigovalia, also an Akali, general 
secretary. In the constitution adopted soon 
afterwards the Praja Mandal membership was 
thrown open to all adult inhabitants of the Punjab 
states without any distinctins whatever. A genera] 
council of 200 members and an executive 
committee of 15 members were envisaged. The 
scope of the Praja Man dal’s activities was extended 
to include all princely states in the Punjab, Kashmir 
and Shimla-hill regions. The main objectives of 
the Praja Mandal were the protection of the rights 
and liberties of the people, the setting up of 
representative institutions in the states and the 
amelioration of the condition of the peasants. 
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The rulers of the princely states were intolerant 
of any criticism of or opposition to their 
administration. Moreover, they enjoyed the full 
protection and support of the British government. 
The launching of a popular movement against them 
was thus not an easy task. At first the activities of 
the Praja Mandal remained confined to four of the 
Sikh states of Patiala, Nabha, Jind and Faridkot, in 
particular against Maharaja Bhupinder Singh of 
Patiala. The Shiromapi Akali Dal resolved to hold 
a series of meetings in the Patiala state to secure 
the release of Seva Singh Thikrivala. The state 
authority adopted stem measures to counteract the 
agitation and arrested a large number of Akali 
workers. At this time Master Tara Singh opened a 
relentless campaign against the Patiala ruler. The 
Praja Mandal intensified its own agitation. Faced 
with this two-fold challenge, the Maharaja relented 
and made a conciliatory gesture, ordering the 
relea_se of Seva Singh Thikrivala along with other 
Akali prisoners. After his release, Seva Singh threw 
himself zealously into the Praja Mandal movement. 
On 27 December 1929, the first regular session of 
the Punjab Riyasti Praja Mandal was convened at 
Lahore, It adopted a resolution strongly 
condemning the maladministration of Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singh. It started a morcha in Jind state 
to protest against the enhancement of land revenue 
and against begat (forced free labour). In 
Malerkofla a document entitled Malerkotla 
Indictment'ms prepared faulting the ruler as well 
as the state administration. In Kapurthala state, the 
Praja Mandal demanded the abolition of oppressive 
taxes and the establishment of a responsible 
government. At a conference held at Ludhiana on 
11 October 1930, Seva Singh Thiknvala castigated 
the Patiala chief for his misrule and demanded his 
deposition. Seva Singh was arrested and sentenced 
to ten years’ rigorous imprisonment, bnt was 
released after a few months. In July 1931, the third 
annual conference of the Praja Map da I took place 
at Shimla. Its main demand was the deposition of 
Maharaja Bhupinder Singh. During 1932-33, it 
brought out a second memorandum against Papal 
and staged demonstrations at Amritsar and Delhi. 
Meanwhile, to counteract the Praja Mandal tb e 




PANJAB SINGH 

Patiala government banned all political activity in 
the state. Seva Singh was rearrested in January 
1933, and he died in solitary confinement in the 
Patiala jail on 20 January 1935. His death marked 
the end of an important phase in the history of the 
Punjab Riyasti Praja Mapdal. After him the 
movement against the princely states lost much of 
its thrust. With the Akali Dal playing a minimal 
role in the Sikh states and dissensions erupting 
between the ruralite Communists and the urbanite 
Congress group within the Praja Mandal itself, the 
movement further waned. The struggle for 
constitutional and administrative reforms in the 
princely states continued. With the formation of 
PEPSU on 15 July 1948, the princely regimes 
ended and the Punjab Riyasti Praja Mandal lapsed. 

A.C.A. 

PANJAB SINGH, son of Sham Singh, a banker in 
the village of Gharjakh, near Gujrariwala, joined 
service first with Fateh Singh Kaliarivala and then 
with Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh. Panjab Singh took 
part in various campaigns of the Maharaja and 
earned jagirs from him. On his death, his only son, 
Kahn Sirigh, being a minor, his jagirswere resumed 
by the State. 

S.S.B. 

PANJAB SINGH, BHAl (1871-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was the son of Bhai Pahu 
Sirigh ofNizampur village, in Amritsar district. He 
and his younger brother, Narairj Sirigh, both were 
hardworking husbandmen and deeply religious, 
joined the jatha going to liberate Gurdwara Janam 
Asthan, and they fell martyrs in the indiscriminate 
firing which greeted them upon arrival there on 
the morning of 20 February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

PANJAB SINGH NALVA (d. 1854), son of the 
famous Sikh general, Hari Sirigh Nalva, served in 
the army under Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh. He also 
served under Maharaja Kharak Sirigh, and later 
under the British who allowed his jagir to be 
continued. Panjab Sirigh died in 1854. 

J.R.G. 

PANJAB SINGH, RISALDAR MAJOR (d. 1869), 
soldier in the Sikh army and the grandfather of 
Sardar Sir Jogendra Sirigh (1877-1946), who 


paFija sahib, gurdwara 

became famous as a writer and statesman. Bom 
the son of Gurmukh Sirigh at Rasulpur, in present- 
day Amritsar district, Panjab Sirigh joined the 
ghorcharhas or irregular cavalry of Maharaja Ranjit 
Sirigh in 1834. After the annexation ofthe Punjab, 
be was enlisted, on 4 May 1849, in the newly raised 
2nd Punjab Cavalry, and rose to be the Risaldar 
Major. He took part in British operations in 1857 
for the relief of Delhi, Lucknow and several other 
places. He was decorated with the 2nd class Order 
of British India and the title of “Bahadoor” (1858) 
and the 1st class Order of British India, with the 
title of “Sirdar Bahadoor” (1869). He also received, 
as a reward for his services during the 1857 
uprising, a grant of land in the Kheri district of 
Oudh, and an estate of 700 acres in Rakkh 
Sukkarchakk, Amritsar district, against an annual 
payment of 584 rupees. He died at Rasulpur in 
December 1869. 

M.G.S. 

PANJA SAHIB, GURDWARA, at Hasan Abdal in 
Attock (Campbellpore) district of Pakistan, is 
sacred to Guru Nanak, who briefly stopped here 
on his way back to the Punjab from his western 
journey. According to tradition, it was here that 
Mardana, feeting fatigued and thirsty and seeing 
no water in the vicinity, climbed up to the Wali’s 
hut and begged him for water to quench his thirst. 
Mardana was refused water though he went up 
twice on Guru Nanak’s asking. Guru Nanak 
thereupon touched the hillside with the tip of the 
stick he was holding. Instantly, water spouted forth 
from that point and Mardana drank his fill. But 
simultaneously Wali Kandhari’s reservoir on top 
of the hill began to ebb and soon dried up. The 
Wali, blind with rage, rolled down a big boulder 
towards the travellers, Guru Nanak gently raised 
his arm and the rocky mass, as goes the tradition, 
stopped as it came in touch with his palm, {panja, 
in Punjabi). 

A gurdwara was built at the site during the 
reign of Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh to which he made 
a handsome land endowment and which he visited 
more than once during his lifetime. The gurdwara 
gained further prominence when Akali activists 
wanted to stop here the train carrying prisoners of 
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the Guru ka Bagh agitation: two of the activists 
were crushed under the train and several injured 
but they compelled the train to make an 
unscheduled halt so that larigar could be served to 
the detainees in the train. This took place on 30 
October 1922. 

M.G.S. 

PANJ GRANTHl, a poihiot small book containing 
five chosen texts, from the Guru Granth Sahib. 
The word panj means ‘five’ and granthi is the 
diminutive form of graath (holy book). The Guru 
Granth Sahib is a large volume and can be 
enthroned and opened for recitation only in the 
prescribed ritualistic manner in gurdwaras or in a 
room especially set apart in a private house for this 
purpose. To facilitate private recitation or study of 
selected barjis, small anthologies began to be 
prepared. The origin of the gutka (lit. a casket of 
gems; a breviary) is traced to the time of Guru Ram 
Das. A gutka comprising the text of the Japu in 
Guru Ram Das’ own hand is still preserved at 
Kartarpur, in Jalandhar district of the Punjab. A 
gutka as a rule contained one bani mostly Japu, 
but later it took the form of the Panj Granthi 
incorporating five of the barn's. The Panj Granthi 
as it first appeared, included Gurii Nanak’s Japu, 
Rahrasi, Sohila verses and some other hymns. 
Sometimes Asaki Var by Guru Nanak, and Anandu 
by Guru Amar Das were also added. As the number 
of professional copyists multiplied, gu.tkasmd panj 
gran/A A began to have enlarged texts. In course of 
time, Panj Granthi as a title, became a misnomer, 
for the anthology no longer remained confined to 
the initial five ban is. The name did survive, though 
more in the symbolic sense. 

T.s. 

PANJ MUKTE, lit. five (panj) liberated ones 
(mukte), is how a batch of five Sikhs, who, 
according to Bhai Daya Singh’s Rahitnama, were 
the first after the Panj Piare to receive the rites of 
Khalsa initiation at the hands of Guru Gobind Singh 
on the Vaisakhi day of AD 1699. They were Ram 
Singh, Fateh Singh, Deva Singh, Tahil Singh and 
Isar Sirigh. No other details of these five are 
available except that an old manuscript of Bhai 
Prahilad Singh’s Rahitnama tells about the villages 


they belongd to. 

M.G.s, 

PANJOKHARA, near Ambala city, is sacred to 
Guru Har Krishan. Gurdwara Sri Guru Har Krisban 
Sahib Ji, to the east of the village and commonly 
called Gurdwara Panjokhara Sahib, commemorates 
his stay here in early 1664. On his way to Delhi 
from Kiratpur when summoned by the Emperor. 

A learned but self-conceited Brahman of 
Panjokhara, Lai Chand alias Lalji Pandit, came to 
see the Guru and spoke with derision saying that 
the child Guru knew nothing of scriptural texts. 
Chhajju, the illiterate village water-carrier, 
happened to pass by at that moment. Guru Har 
Krishan had him called in and asked him to explain 
to the Pandit the gist of the Bhagavad~glta. The 
illiterate villager astonished everyone by his cogent 
commentary on the sacred book. 

M.G.S. 

PANJ PIARE (lit. the five beloved), name given to 
the five Sikhs, Bhai Daya Sirigh, Bhai Dharam 
Sirigh, Bhai Himmat Sirigh, Bhai Muhkam Sirigh 
and Bhai Sahib Sirigh, who were so designated by 
Guru Gobind Sirigh at the historic divan at 
Anandpur Sahib on 30 March 1699 and who 
formed the nucleus of the Khalsa as the first batch 
to receive at his hands rites of the two-edged sword. 

On that day the Guru changed the Sikh 
initiation ceremony from charan pahul to khapde 
dipahul He summoned a special assembly in the 
Ke&garh Fort at Anandpur on that day. After the 
morning devotions and kirtan, he suddenly stood 
up, drawn sword in hand, and wanted a Sikh, who 
was willing to lay down his head here and now, to 
come forward. A hush fell over the assembly. Daya 
Ram, a native of Lahore, arose and offered himself. 
He walked behind the Guru to a tent near by. Guru 
Gobind Sirigh returned with his sword dripping 
blood and demanded another head. This time 
Dharam Das, a Jat from Hastinapur, emerged from 
the audience and followed the Guru. Guru Gobind 
Sirigh gave three more calls. Muhkam Chand, a 
cloth-printer from Dwaraka, Himmat, a water- 
bearer from Jagannath, and Sahib Chand, a barber 
from Bidar, stood up one after another and 
advanced to offer their heads. 
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Guru Gobind Sirigh who had taken these five 
to the near by tent one by one now emerged from 
the tent “hand in hand with the five”. The disciples 
wore saffron-coloured raiment topped over with 
neatly tied turbans of the same colour. Guru Gobind 
Singh, similarly dressed, introduced his chosen 
Sikhs to the audience as Panj Piare, the five devoted 
spirits beloved of the Guru. He then proceeded to 
perform the ceremony. He prepared Amrit and gave 
it to them. These five Sikhs - three of them the so- 
called low-castes, a Kstriya and a Jat -formed the 
nucleus of the self-abnegating, martial and casteless 
fellowship of the Khalsa Guru Gobind Singh had 
brought into being. They were given the surname 
of Singh, meaning lion, and were ever to wear the 
five emblems of the Khalsa - kes or unshorn hair 
and beard; karigha, a comb in the kes to keep them 
tidy as against the recluses who kept them matted 
in token of their having renounced the world; kafa, 
a steel bracelet; kachchh, short breeches worn by 
soldiers; and kirpan, a sword. They were enjoined 
to succour the helpless and fight the oppressor, to 
have faith in One God and to consider all human 
beings equal, irrespective of caste and creed. The 
episode was first recorded by Kuir Singh, Gurbilas 
PatshShi 10 (1751) followed by several others. 
Since the Guru himself received initiation from 
them, the Five beloved oves thus doctrinally 
became equated with the Guru. Ever since Panj 
Piare, chosen from the assembly, have collectively 
acted supreme authority representating the Guru- 
Panth at various moments of history. 

S.S.A, 

PANJ SAU SAKHI, a collection of five hundred 
anecdotes [panj = five; sau_= hundred; sakhi = 
anecdote), attributed to Bhai Ram Kuir (1772- 
1761), a descendant of Bhai Buddha (renamed Bhai 
Gurbakhsb Singh). It is said that during his long 
association with the Guru, Ram Kuir had heard 
from his lips many anecdotes concerning the lives 
of the Gurus which he used to narrate to Sikhs after 
his return to his village, Ramdas, in Amritsar 
district, after Anandpur had been evacuated in 
1705, Bhai Sahib Singh is said to have reduced 
these sakhis to writing. Later, they were split into 
five parts, each comprising one hundred stories 


whence the title ‘Sau Sakhi’ or A Hundred Stories. 
Giani Gian Sirigh, author of the Panth Prakash, is 
said to have seen two manuscripts of this work. 

Bhai Kahn Sirigh of Nabha also seems to have had 
access to a manuscript copy, 

BkS.N. 

PANOPLY. The Patrimony of Rapjit Sirigh did not 
amount to more than a few villages, but he carved 
out sovereignty in his own lifetime after a 
protracted and bitter struggle, but the tradition of 
noble pomp and splendour he set up was 
unmatched by royalties of much older origin. There 
could be no better example of his love of 
magnificence and eclat than the wedding of his 
grandson, Nau Nihal Sirigh. To this wedding were 
invited the British Governor-General, the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Henry Fane, his old 
friend, Sir Charies Metcalfe, then Governor of 
Agra, and the chiefs of a number of Indian states. 

Sir Henry Fane, with Lady Fane and staff, attended 
on behalf of the Governor-General. He crossed the 
Sultej at Harike on 3 March 1837. When he called 
on the Maharaja, the latter wore a green turban and 
had a row of pearls round his neck. The canopy 
under which he sat was made of beautiful Kashmiri 
shawls, inlaid with silver. It had silver poles to 
support it. The dresses and jewels of the Maharaja’s 
courtiers were of the richest quality. Sir Henry 
presented to the groom eleven thousand rupees, 
Dhian Sirigh one lakh and twenty-five thousand 
and Gulab Sirigh, Suchet Sirigh and Misr Rup Lai 
fifty-one thousand each. Other chiefs and guests 
also made offerings according to their rank and 
position. The presents altogether were valued at 
fifty lakhs of rupees. 

The wedding party started for the bride’s place 
on elephants richly equipped and decorated. The 
procession reached the Harimandar where 
blessings were sought for the bridegroom. 
Hundreds of thousands of spectators, who had 
come from all parts of the country, lined up on both 
sides of the road from Amritsar to Atari, the bride’s 
village. Raijjit Sirigh, members ofthe royal family 
and the more prominents guests showered handfuls 
of gold mohurs instead of silver coins on the 
spectators. Sham Sirigh Atarivala, the host, had 
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made equally elaborate arrangements of the 
reception ofthe guests. The Maharajawas received 
with an offering of one hundred and one gold 
mohurs and five horse, Kharak Singh with fifty- 
one mohurs and a horse and the other princes with 
eleven mohurs and a horse each. The guests were 
then conducted to the top floor of Sham Singh’s 
castle. The bridegroom sat between the Maharaja 
and the British Commander-in-Chief, under a 
canopy embroidered with silver and gold. Rapjit 
Sirigh wore on his arm the celebrated Koh-i-Nur. 
After nine o’clock began the religious ceremony, 
and thereafter the entertainment and gaiety went 
on far into the night Next day thousands of 
spectators and others gathered and each was given 
five rupees thus distributing a total of twenty lakhs 
of rupees. Wrestling bouts and other sports were 
also organized. The bride’s dowry consisted of 
eleven elephants, 101 horses, 101 cows, 101 
buffaloes, 101 camels, all fully caparisoned, 
hundreds of gold and silver utensils, five hundred 
pairs of shawls, ornaments, jewels of silk and 
brocade dresses worth lakhs of rupees. Back in 
Lahore, the Maharaja gave a banquet, and the 
festive eve prolonged to the small hours of 
morning. An Order of Merit which was known as 
Kaukab-i-lqbal-i-Punjab, Star ofthe Prosperity of 
the Punjab was also started on this occasion. 

S.S.B. 

PANTH, from Sanskrit patha, pathin, or pantham, 
means literally a way, passage or path and, 
figuratively, a way of life, religious creed or cult. 
In Sikh terminology, the word panth stands of the 
Sikh faith as well as for the Sikh people as a whole. 
Panth for the Sikhs is the supreme earthly body 
having full claim on their allegiance. It transcends 
any of its components and functional agencies. The 
use of the term panth as a system o f religious bel ief 
and practice, synonymous with marga, is quite old. 
Several medieval cults used it as a suffix to the 
names of their preceptors. Even the Sikhs were 
earlier known as Nanakpanthis. In the Guru Granth 
Sahib, panth ts used both in its literal as well in its 
figurative sense. 

Panth thus emerged as a comprehensive 


panth 

concept standing for the totality of the Sikh system. 
It represented both jot (spirit) and jugat (means or 
institutions) of the Sikhs, With their religious 
doctrines canonized in their Scripture, their separate 
identifiable institutions and their holy places, Sikhs 
had by the beginning of the seventeenth century 
become a distinct entity. The execution of Guru 
Arjan in 1606 led to Guru Hargobjnd, Nanak VI, 
introducing the doctrine of mid and pin (worldly 
and spiritual leadership) combined in the person 
of the Guru. This doctrine meant the fusion of 
bhakti (religious devotion) and $akti (power). A 
further dimension to the concept of Panth was 
brought about by Guru Gobind Singh (1666-170S) 
when he transformed sahgat into Khalsa, thus 
identifying the latter with the Guru. After the 
demise of Guru Gobind Sirigh, the Guru Panth 
became its own leader under the guidance of the 
Guru Granth Sahib. 

The achievements of the Sikhs under Banda 
Sirigh Bahadur and Dal Khalsa, during the 18th 
century gave an expanded meaning and import to 
the term panth. Panth and Khalsa came to be used 
synonymously for the community as a whole as 
Guru Panth or Guru Khalsa and were even 
compounded as Khalsa Panth, Panth Khalsa or 
Guru Khalsa Panth. Sikh Army Panchayats ofthe 
early 1840’s issued orders under the seal of Khalsa 
Panth Jio. Some chroniclers of the 18th and 19th 
centuries used the same or similar terminology. In 
the earlier period of the emergence of Sikhs as a 
political force, the militant Khalsa under the 
leadership of Banda Sirigh Bahadur and the Dal 
Khalsa represented the interests of the Sarbatt 
Khalsa or Panth. Under Mis! leaders and later under 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, the function of guarding 
the interests of the Panth passed on to the Sikh 
State, The British period following the annexation 
of the Punjab in 1849 maintained the status quo, 
but gradually new representative organizations 
sprang up such as the Khalsa Diwans, Chief Khalsa 
Diwan and the Akali Dal. Yet the Panth, according 
to Sikh belief, is a permanent reality, higher than 
any of its functional agencies which must justify 
their validity by serving the interest of the Panth 
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PANTH1C pratinidhi board 

as a whole or be replaced by the Guru Kbalsa 
Panth assembling as Sarbatt Kbalsa. 

F.S. 

PANTHIC PRATINIDHI BOARD was a panel set 
up by Sikhs at a representative convention presided 
by Mohan Singh Nagoke, Jathedar Akal Takbt, 
held at Amritsar, on 9-10 June 1946, to protest 
against the constitutional proposals announced by 
the British Cabinet Mission. This 3-member 
Mission, was sent out to India by the Labour 
Government in England to negotiate with Indian 
leaders and settle the basis for an interim 
government and of a constitution-making body of 
the country. Talks with various Indian parties 
dragged on for three months, but no arrangement 
acceptable to all of them could be evolved. The 
Mission thereupon worked out a plan of its own 
which was made public on 16 May 1946. The 
proposals made by the Cabinet Mission contained 
hardly anything for the Sikhs. The 1946 convention 
at Amritsar rejected the Mission’s proposals and 
declared that “no constitution will be acceptable 
to Sikhs which does not meet their just demands 
and is settled without their consent.” Another 
resolution created the Panthic Pratinidhi Board to 
decide on what measures might be adopted to meet 
the challenge facing the Sikhs. Colonel Niranjan 
Singh Gill, of the Indian National Army, was 
named president. 

On 13 June 1946, Sardar Patel invited Colonel 
Niranjan Singh Gill, along with Bbai Jodh Sirigh, 
Jathedar Udham Singh Nagoke and Ishar Singh 
Majhail, to Delhi seeking to have the rejection 
rescinded. In the meantime, the Viceroy announced 
the British government’s intention to have an 
interim government at the centre, but the Board 
rejected the Viceroy’s invitation for Baldev Singh 
to join it. However, the Congress Working 
Committee meeting at Wardha (9 August 1946) 
resolved to accept the Interim Government scheme 
with certain minor changes and to appeal to the 
Sikhs to reconsider their decision about not joining 
the Constituent Assembly, assuring them of full 
support in having their legitimate grievances 
redressed. On 14 August 1946, the Panthic Board 
lifted the embargo on Sikhs joining the Constituent 


’ PAPA 

Assembly. The Board thereafter lost ground, and 
got dissolved by the end of the year. 

A.S.S. 

PAONTA SAHIB, a town on the right bank of the 
Yamuna in Sirmur district of Himachal Pradesh, 
was founded by Guru Gobind Singh in November 
1685. The land was an offering from Raja Medini 
Prakasb of Nahan. Guru Gobind Singh stayed 
here for about three years. This was a period filled 
with literary creation. In the calm of Paopta, Guru 
Gobind Singh composed poetry of spiritual as well 
as of martial tenor, and the fifty-two poets and 
writers he kept in his employ produced a vast 
treasure of literature. It was during his stay at Paopta 
that the battle of Bharigapi took place. At Paopta 
was bom Guru Gobind Singh’s eldest son, Ajit 
Sirigh. Before leaving Paopta for Anandpur in 
1688, Guru Gobind Sirigh entrusted the care of 
the fortified haveli and the sanctum within it to 
one Bhai Bishan Sirigh. The shrine, Gurdwara Sri 
Paopta Sahib, was reconstructed in 1823 by Baba 
Kapur Sirigh with funds provided by Sahib Sirigh 
Sandharivalia. As it is, the management of the 
Gurdwara was entrusted in 1970 to an eleven- 
member committee. 

Apart from the main shrine, the other shrines 
include Talab Asthan where pay used to be 
disbursed; Kavi Darbar Asthan where literary 
works were recited and discussed; and Dastar 
Asthan where after the battle of Bharigapi robes of 
honour were given to the warriors. Some relics 
were bestowed also on Pir Buddhu Shah for his 
devoted service and scrifice during the battle. 
Another shrine is a memorial to Rishl Kalpi whom 
the Guru had brought from his hermitage in the 
Himalayas to stay awhile at Paopta. 

Jg.S. 

PAPA (Sanskrit and Pali papa , Prakrit pava). The 
word stands for one of the basic concepts of the 
Indian religious tradition. This concept relates to 
what is considered religiously and morally evil, 
an act of body, mind, or speech opposed to what is 
considered religiously and morally good. In the 
long religious history of India, the doctrine of papa 
was developed and elaborated in great detail and 
in many different ways by different systems of faith 
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and morality. No single definition can adequately 
express its connotations. Any deed of commission 
or ommission which is opposed to Dharma, God’s 
will, religious practice, and moral rules expressed 
or laid down in the sacred texts, may be included 
within the range of papa. It is obvious that the idea 
of papa is associated, on the one hand, with the 
relation of man with man, and on the other with 
man’s trascendental quest. 

The notion of sin as amoral and religious evil 
predominates throughout the Sikh texts. Besides 
this, Sikhism also developed the notion of papa 
from the standpoint of tbeistic devotionalism. 
Forgetfulness of God is the greatest sin in Sikhism. 
In Sikhism emphasis is laid not upon the sinfulness 
based on violation of rules of domestic ritual and 
of performance of caste duties, but upon the 
violation of the norms of piety and moral conduct. 
The Sikh scripture being a poetic composition, 
contains devotional hymns with moral teachings 
scattered throughout. The concept of sin or evil is 
not expressed either in a set text or by a particular 
word or phrase; the term papa is employed here 
because it has high frequency in common usage, 
and it is the most comprehensive term to cover 
various aspects of the concept of religious and 
moral evil. Many other terms which could be 
accepted as synonyms or near-synonyms of papa 
which occur in the Guru Granth Sahib are mail 
(impurity), avagup (vice), burai{ev\\) kilbikh (sin), 
agh (fault), apav/f(unholy), durahJ(misdeed),etc. 
Among the sources of sin mentioned are violence, 
attachment, avarice and wrath and three maladies 
{adbi, viadhi, and upadhf). The Sikh catalogue of 
vices contains, among others, the following: lust, 
anger, avarice, attachment to the world, pride, 
stealing, tyranny over others, injustice, slander, 
lying, cheating, self-praise, coveting others’ 
wealth, and jealousy. A single term which 
comprehends the sinful tendency or nature is 
manmukh, a sinner who makes his own laws and 
follows them wilfully, whose will is opposed to 
God’s will (hukam) and who disobeys divine 
commandments taught by the Guru. 

On the destructive nature of papa in man ’ s life, 
a number of texts from the Guru Granth Sahib 


J paramartha 

may be cited. GuruNanak calls sin what happened 
during Babar’s invasion. Guru Arjan also warms 
man that be is engaged in sin and none will be his 
friend (that is, when retribution comes)” (GG, 546). 
Haumai(e goism), according to Sikh thought, is the 
root cause of all evil impulses. Haumaiis a type of 
spiritual blindness. Under its influence man 
becomes so much engrossed in the material world 
and the material self that he is unable to distinguish 
between the physical body and the real self, the 
atman. He is guided by the baser impulses of the 
material body which lead him from one evil to 
another. 

Some Vedic texts and others prescribe rituals 
of purification and ways of expiation. But the Sikh 
emphasis is on prayer, contemplation (simran, 
swarana) and doing good to others. Engagement 
in beneficent actions, service (scva) is the best 
means of escaping sin and expiating for it. In this 
connection also is mentioned the triplicate formula 
of nam, dan, ishnan (contemplation of God, charity 
to others and the holy path). These are the cardinal, 
duties and they ward off sin and its consequences. 
Great value is attached to Divine favour in 
Sikhism. God is the supreme purifier. He purifies 
even the most sinful beings through His 
compassion and grace. God’s grace however is 
secured by doing good deeds, by keeping company 
with the holy and by ceaseless devotion to the Lord. 
While the Guru’s grace is essential, man must work 
out his own liberation through prayer and good 
deeds. The idea of an intercessor is foreign to 
Sikhism. In Sikhism the Guru inspires devotion; 
but for release the devotee-seeker must depend on 
his own endeavour. 

L.M.J. 

PARAMARTHA, a combination of param, i.e. the 
highest or the supreme, and artha, i.e. meaning or 
objective or purpose, is the title generally applied 
in Sikh literature to a work of exposition of a 
scriptural text. Unlike .ilka which deals with the 
text in an elaborate and comprehensive way, the 
paramartha, in contradistinction, refers only to the 
inner or central meaning of the text. In Sikh 
exegetical literature, the paramartha tradition goes 
back to the Janam Sakbis, beginning with Sodhi 
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Miharban. It was presumed that the true meaning 
of the Guru’s hymns could be explained or 
understood only by placing them in the contexts 
in which they had been or could have been uttered. 
Thus a possible situation or setting befitting a hymn 
was conceived and in reference to it the paramartha 
or meaning of the Guru’s words explained. Some 
parmarthas of select bapis are extant today. 

T.S. 

PARAS BHAG is an adaptation into Sadh Bhakha, 
in Gurmukhi script, of Abu Hamid Muhammad al- 
Gbazzali’s Kirpia i-Sa ’adat, an abridged edition in 
Urdu of his lby a ul- ’Ulum, in Arabic. The work 
was first published in 1876. Several of the 
manuscript copies prior to that date are still in 
circulation. An edition in Devanagari script was 
brought out in 1929. The question as to who 
adapted the work into Bhakha remains unresolved 
- Sayyid Badr ud-Din, a court-poet with Guru 
Gobind Singh (1666-1708), or a Sevapanthi saint, 
Bhai Addat) Shah or Bhai Gap:. The book is held 
in great veneration by Sevapanthi Sikhs who recite 
it up to this day in their monasteries. The work 
originally written in the eleventh century was 
meant for the edification of the Muslims laying 
down for them moral and social injunctions. These 
stipulations represent a mixture of Islamic, Sufi and 
Vedantic principles and thus have a wide appeal. 
The main stress is on loving devotion to God and 
on right conduct. 

D.s. 

PARCH! (plural parchian), Punjabized form of the 
Sanskrit noun parichaya which means introduction, 
evidence or an anecdote bearing witness to the 
miraculous powers of a prophet or seer. The term 
was applied to the form of Punjabi writing 
developed in the 17th century to present the life- 
stories of the Gurus, saints and bhaktas. The word 
parchi is sometimes used synonymously with 
sakhi but there is a shade of distinction between 
the two. Whereas sakhi is a popular coinage 
denoting the account of an event from the life of a 
saint or prophet, parchi essentially refers to the 
form. The first Parchi that has come down to us 
relates to Baba Handal (AD 1573-1648), founder 
of the Niranjani sect, written in verse by his son, 


PARCHI BHAI KANHAIYA 

Bidhi Chand. The next work in this genre is 
Parchian PalshahiDas written sometime in the first 
quarter of the 18th century by Seva Das, an Udasi 
sadbu. Then came several parchis from the 
Sevapanthi and Udasi schools. 

T.S. 

PARCHI AN PATSHAI 10 is an anonymous and 
so far unpublished work, comprising 50 parchis or 
stories from the life of Guru Gobind Singh (MS. 
held at the Khalsa College, Amritsar, under MS. 
No. 2300B). Of the 45 folios, 14 describe in brief 
the lives of the first nine Gurus; the rest are devoted 
to Guru Gobind Singh, Special mention is made 
of the Zafarnamah, abolition of the masand 
institution and death of the Guru at Nanded, It 
also asks the Sikhs to venerate the Adi Granth as 
Guru after him. A great part of Rahitnawa Prahlad 
Singh is reproduced in the text in 31 stanzas in a 
mixed form of poetry and prose. 

S.S.Am. 

PRACHIAN SBVA DAS, variously titled as 
Sakhiaii Seva Das Udasi Mahalaii Dasari kiari 
Sakhiad, Sakhian Dasan Patshahiaii Kiaii or 
Parchian Patshahi 10, is an 18th-century collection 
of 50 sakhis or anecdotes from the lives of the Ten 
Gurus. Only one sakhi each relates to the first eight 
Gurus; four are connected with Ninth, Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, and the remaining 38 narrate incidents 
from the life of Guru Gobind Singh. Nothing is 
known about the author, Seva Das, except that he 
belonged to the Udasi sect. Several extant 
manuscripts of this work attest to its popularity. It 
was first published in 1961. The work is 
hagiographical rather than historical in nature, 
although several episodes agree with similar 
accounts in other sources. The language is old 
Punjabi. The sakhis are narrative in style, but 
didactic in purpose. 

Gr.S. 

PARCHI BHAI KANHAIYA, by Bhai SahajRam, 
was written in Bhakha sometime betwen 1728 and 
1740. The work, edited by Hira Singh Mahant 
(1966), comprises in all twenty sakhis, i.e. 
anecdotes, relating to the life of Bhai Kanhaiya. 
The book lays more stress on the spiritual aspect 
of the saint’s personality than on biographical 
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detail. The book is perhaps the first one conceived 
as a biography of a Sikh saint. 

Gm.S, 

PARCH!BHA!SEVA RAM is a biographical 
sketch, in Punjabi verse, of Bhai Seva Ram, a 
Sevapanthi saint. Written by Bhai Sahaj Ram, 
himself a renowned Sevapanthi saint, the work is 
available in book form. The manuscripts of the 
work extant today bear no date. More than 
highlighting the deeds of the saint, the work 
concerns itself with elucidating the Sikh tenets. 

Gm.S. 

PARCH!MANSOR j! k! is a versified account, 
in an episode mould, of the life of Mansur, the 
famous Sufi saint. Generally attributed to Bhai 
Sahaj Ram, a Sevapanthi saint, a manuscript copy 
of the still-unpublished work is held at the Central 
Public Library, Pajiala, under MS. No. 2916 (IT. 
441-50). The work is in Sadh Bhakha, Punjabi 
vocabulary predominating, and has dohira-chaupai 
as the meters. Only those incidents have been 
chosen from Mansur’s life which reflect his 
spiritual eminence. The author has discussed in this 
work the concepts of God, self, jiva, maya, etc. 
Realization of God is put forth as the principal aim 
of human life and meditation on His name as the 
means to it. 

Gm.S. 

PARDAH SYSTEM, the custom in certain societies 
of secluding women from men, is of ancient origin. 
Pardah is a Persian word meaning veil, curtain or 
screen, Pardah system involves the covering of the 
bodies or at least faces by grown-up women from 
the gaze of males other than the closest kin, and 
their confinement to separate apartments in the 
interior of their homes. In its most rigid form the 
pardah system prevails in some of the Muslim 
societies, but the custom of the seclusion of women 
from men existed long before the advent of Islam. 
Islam only confirmed the custom with religious 
sanction and strictness. Among the Hindus of 
ancient India, pardah was at first confined to the 
women of some royal households as a symbol of 
prestige and superiority. The practice eventually 
passed on, in parts of the country, to aristocratic 
families, but pardah was not universally accepted 
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as a social institution and was not adopted by the 
common people. The wide-spread use of pardah 
in north India came in the wake of Muslim 
conquest. Certain classes Hindus, notably the 
Rajputs, adopted it partly as a status symbol in 
imitation of the new ruling class and partly to 
protect the modesty of their women from the way 
wardness of the conquerers. The Gurus deprecated 
pardah and advocated equal participation of men 
and women in sadgator religious assembly and in 
other spheres of life. Despite this disapproval, the 
practice continued among certain clases of Sikhs. 
The Sirigh Sabba movement and the spread of 
modem education, however, led to the gradual 
elimination of the custom. 

PARDHAN KAUR (1718-1792), better known as 
Bifai Pardhan, was the daughter of Baba Ala Singh, 
founder of the Patiala dynasty. She was bom in 
1718 at Bbadaur, in present-day Sarigrur district 
of the Punjab. She was married to Mohar Sirigh 
Randbava, of the village of Ramdas in Amritsar 
district. Her only son, Rup Singh, died young, and 
her husband also met with a premature end. These 
tragedies led Bibi Pardhan to retire to her parental 
home at Bamala where she spent her time in prayer 
and meditation. Baba Ala Sirigh gave her a j'agir 
and appointed Bhai Nikka Sirigh to teach her 
Punjabi and Sanskrit. Pardhan Kaur had 
dharamsalas built at Bamala and some other towns. 
She is said to have written a commentary of Yoga 
Vasistha, a Sanskrit work, into Bhakha. She also 
started a school for religious instruction and a free 
hthgar. Pardhan Kaur died at Sekha in 1792 where 
a samadh honours her memory. 

S.S.B. 

PARDUMAN SINGH GIANl, BHAI, principal 
granthi or priest and manager of Sri Darbar Sahib 
at Amritsar, was the eldest of the four sons of Bhai 
Gurmukh Sirigh Giani (d. 1843). He was barely 
13 when he joined service under the Sikh sovereign. 
Plowever, soon Hira Sirigh Pogra had Bhai 
Gurmukh Sirigh assassinated along with his two 
brothers. Parduman Sirigh and his surviving 
brother Arjan Sirigh were taken into custody, 
placed in chains and treated with the greatest 
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severity. Both eventually managed to escape to 
Ludhiana where they sought asylum with the 
British. However, Parduman Singh was reinstated 
as the manager of Sri Darbar Sahib and to his 
estates after Hira Singh’s death. He was especially 
entrusted with the development and beautification 
of the Harimandar Sahib and its surroundings. In 
1849, the British government appointed him 
superintendent of Sri Darbar Sahib. He was a 
member of the committee that drew up Dastur ul- 
‘Amal, i.e. administrative rules, for the Darbar 
Sahib in 1859. He died at Amritsar on 20 November 
1877. 

I.J.K. 

PARIVAR VICHHORA, GURDWARA, situated 
on the north bank of the rivulet Sarsa, near Ropar 
.in the Punjab, signifies the tragic happenings that 
followed the evacuation of Anandpur by Guru 
Gobind Singh. ‘Parivar Vichhora’ literally means 
‘dispersal of the family’. When after the evacuation 
of Anandpur during the night of 5-6 December 
1705, the Guru arrived at this place with the enemy 
in hot pursuit, he found Sarsa in spate. The Guru, 
along with his four sons, the ladies of the household 
and about 150 followers, reached the other bank 
of the angry stream, but the family coul d no longer 
keep together. He himself with his two elder sons 
and 40 Sikhs went towards Chamkaur; his two 
wives, escorted by a few Sikhs, reached Delhi, 
while his aged mother and two younger sons were 
escorted by a servant, Garigu by name, to his village 
near Moripda where he betrayed them. Gurdwara 
Parivar Vichhora commemorates the event. 

M.G.S. 

PARMANAND, a Maharashtrian saint-poet, one 
of whose hymns is included in the Guru Granth 
Sahib. Bom probably in 1483, Parmanand was a 
devotee of Vispu and used in his songs the nom de 
plume Sararig. Earlier he followed sagan bhakti 
but later on he shifted to nirgun bhakti. His one 
hymn incorporated in the Guru Granth Sahib (p. 
1253) subscribes to this later view. In this hymn, 
he disapproves of the ritualistic reading and hearing 
of the sacred books if that has not disposed one to 
the service of fellow beings, 

T.S. 


i PARTAP SINGH 

PARO, BHAI, of Dalla, in present-day Kapurthala 
district of the Punjab, received initiation at the 
hands of Guru Arigad and became known for his 
piety and dedication. An epithet commonly used 
for him was paramhahs, i.e. one who has achieved 
the highest spiritual state. He used to daily ride 
across the Ravi to see Guru Amar Das at 
Goindval.Many, including some Muslims of rank, 
were inspired by him to embrace the Sikh faith. 
Bhai Paro died at his village, Dalla. 

B.S.D. 

PARTAP SINGH, son of Kahn Singh, was admitted 
into the service of the Sikh government of Lahore 
by his maternal uncle, General Mihari Singh, 
governor of Kashmir. He held various positions in 
the Sikh army including the commandant of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh’s guard in 1849. His 
service jagir was resumed by the British after the 
annexation of the Punjab, but he was granted a life 
pension ofRs. 600. 

G.S.N. 

PARTAP SINGH (d. 1844), son of Buddh Sirigh 
Randhava, rose to be a colonel in the army of 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh. He first joined the 
Ghofcharha Kalari Regiment and was later 
appointed adjutant in the Pahuvipdia Regiment. In 
1840, he was promoted to the rank of commandant. 
In 1842, he was made a colonel and was granted a 
jagir. He died heirless. 

G.S.N. 

PARTAP SINGH, coming from Shankar in the 
district of Jalandhar, was a Jamadar in the Punjab 
army. Known for his regularity of habit and 
discipline, he seemed well to understand the value 
of the three R’s and had sent up one of his sons to 
the university. That was Swaran Sirigh who later 
played important role in Indian polity. Partap Sirigh 
was a member of the Punjab Legislative Council 
(1923-24) and president/vice-president of the 
Shiromapi Committee (1933-46). He had many 
likeable qualities and he proved a firm and popular 
administrator unquestioned integrity, suavity of 
manner and expertness in dealing with men and 
affairs. He was especially respected for his personal 
rectitude. 

S.S.B. 
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PARTAP SINGH, GIANI (1855-1920), Sikh 
schoolman and calligrapbist, was bom the son of 
Bhai Bhag Singh Giani of Lahore. As a young 
boy, Partap Singh leamt Punjabi, Urdu and Sanskrit 
and studied Sikh scripture. In 1884, he 
accompanied Jhakur Singh Sandharivalia to 
England to read the Guru Granth Sahib to the 
desposed Sikh ruler, Duleep Singh. Pratap Singh 
remained in England for six months. When Duleep 
Singh was due to come back to India, Partap Singh 
left for Bombay but returned from Delhi on hearing 
the news of Duleep Singh’s detention at Aden. He 
worked secretly for Thakur Singh distributing his 
pro-Duleep Singh letter among his confidants and 
friends. Towards the close of 1887, he was arrested 
at Amritsar and sent to Lahore jail. He escaped 
from prison and travelled incognito to different 
parts of the country. Max Arthur Maculiffe, 
impressed by his intellect, sought his help in his 
work, and also got his warrants of arrest withdrawn 
(1889). 

Pratap Singh settled down in a house near 
Baba Afal, in Amritsar, and for several years 
performed katha and transcribed volumes of the 
Guru Granth Sahib, the most famous of them being 
the one still preserved in the Golden Temple. Other 
volumes of the Holy Book transcribed by him are 
preserved at Baba Atal and Takht Sri Hazur Sahib, 
Nanded. About 1901, Partap Singh joined the 
Aitchison (Chiefs) College, Lahore, as grantin'and 
instructor. He was the first secretaiy of the Amritsar 
Singh Sabha. He is also said to have translated 
into Punjabi Major Evans Bell’s book. The 
Annexation of the Punjab and Maharaja Duleep 
Singh, He died at Lahore on 20 July 1920, 

S.S.Am. 

PARTAP SINGH KAIRON (1901-1965), chief 
minister of the Punjab (1956-1964), was bom on 
1 October 1901 in Kairori, in Amritsar district of 
the Punjab, When still a student of the Khalsa 
College at Amritsar, Partap Singh left home for 
the U.S.A. to take a Master’s degree in political 
science at the University of Michigan. He 
simultaneously concerned himself with the 
problems of Indian freedom and worked with 
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groups working in this behalf. He was deeply 
influenced by the American way of life. He 
believed that affluence could come to Punjabi 
villager only if he had an independent and vital 
government. Returning to India in 1929, he started 
from Amritsar a weekly paper in English, The New 
Era, on 13 April 1931, But he soon entered active 
politics and closed down the paper. He was jailed 
in 1932 for five years for participating in the Civil 
Disobedience movement and again in 1942 in the 
Quit India movement. In 1937, he entered the 
Punjab Legislative Assembly as an Akali nominee. 
He was general secretary of the Punjab Provincial 
Congress Committee (1941-1946); president of the 
Punjab Congress from 1950-52; member of the 
Central (All-India) Working Committee from 1946- 
59; and was elected to the Constituent Assembly 
in 1946. 

In independent India, Partap Singh Kairon was 
development minister (1947-49) and then chief 
minister (1949-52) of Punjab. He led the Punjab 
in all-round progress and change. He took up the 
consolidation of land holdings and laid the 
foundation for green revolution. He experimented, 
worked, tried everything that was new and possible. 
He certainly changed the administrative structure 
and methods of decision-making inherited from the 
British system. A commission of enquiry was set 
up against him and he resigned as chiefminister in 
1964. On 6 February 1965, he ws assassinated on 
his way from Delhi to Amritsar. 

E.N.M.R. 

PARTAP SINGH, KANVAR (1831 -1843), bom to 
Prem Kaur, second wife of Maharaja Sher Singh. 
He grew up to be a handsome boy, with extremely 
graceful manners, He had gained good command 
of Persian by the time he was seven years old. He 
was a great favourite of the French officers at the 
Sikh court. Many a foreign visitor to the court was 
impressed by his engaging manner and 
intelligence. His marksmanship and knowledge of 
all sorts of contrivances for making bullets amazed 
everyone. Unfortunately, both he and Maharaja 
Sher Singh were assassinated in the Shalamar Bagh 
on 15 September 1843. 

J.S.K. 
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PARTITION OF THE PUNJAB (1947) was the 
result of the overwhelming support the Muslim 
demand for the creation of Pakistan, an 
independent and sovereign Muslim State, had 
gathered in India. When the word Pakistan was first 
mentioned, the idea was not considered practical 
even by the Muslims themselves. But within the 
next half a decade, it annexed almost the total 
support of the Muslim population. During the 
discussions in England that preceded the passing 
ofthe Government of India Act 1935, Pakistan had 
been mentioned, but no one had taken it as a serious 
proposition, By the end of 1938, however, Pakistan 
was being seriously canvassed in Muslim League 
circles, and in March 1940, under M.AJinnah’s 
leadership, the League passed at Lahore the famous 
Pakistan Resolution, demanding the partition of 
India. This uncompromising demand for Pakistan 
and the partition of India aroused intense 
opposition throughout the whole country, not least 
among the Sikhs. Just as the Muslims were 
unwilling to submit to a permanent Hindu majority 
in a united India, so the Sikhs viewed with alarm 
the prospect of becoming a permanent minority in 
a Muslim State, which would be their fate if the 
whole of the Punjab was included in Pakistan. But 
the Sikh leaders were in a dilemma, since there 
was no Sikh majority region. 

In an endeavour to break the deadlock that 
arose between Congress and the League over the 
Pakistan issue, Mr Rajagopalachari in 1944 
persuaded Mahatma Gandhi to offer to Mr Jinnah 
a Pakistan consisting of those contiguous areas in 
the northwest and northeast of India in which 
Muslims were in majority. This offer meant the 
division of Bengal and Punjab, but Mr Jinnah 
rejected this proposition. By this time he and the 
League had gained greatly in strength. Ever since 
the passing of the Pakistan Resolution, he had been 
methodically working to marshal all Muslims under 
his leadership. In the elections held after the World 
War II in 1945-46, the League won every Muslim 
seat in the Central Legislative Assembly and the 
majority of those in provincial assemblies. This 
meant that now the demand for Pakistan had to be 
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squarely faced. When in March 1946 a Cabinet 
Mission came out to India, it was made clear to Mr 
Jinnah that he would have to forego either part of 
the territory or some measure of the sovereignty 
that he demanded for Pakistan. The Sikhs were 
united in their opposition to Pakistan, and they tried 
to impress upon the Cabinet Mission of the utter 
impossibility of the Sikhs either living in a Muslim 
State or having territory inhabited by them handed 
over to the Muslims. They said that they were for 
a separate Sikh State if Pakistan was conceded, with 
the right to confederate with either India or 
Pakistan. The Central Akali Dal presented a 
separate memorandum to the Cabinet Mission 
drawing attention to the faulty compilation of 
census figures which made the Muslims a majority 
in the Punjab. It opposed the partition of the Punjab 
and wanted some concessions for the Sikhs. 

The Cabinet Mission scheme was reluctantly 
accepted by both the Congress and the League: the 
Sikh rejected it though this saved them from 
division. But the Congress and the League 
interpreted the proposals differently, especially on 
the question of the grouping of provinces, The 
reservation of the Congress led the League to pass 
‘Direct Action’ resolution which proved decisive; 
and nothing could make the League rescind it. The 
immediate sequel to the Resolution was the 
outbreak on 16 August of communal rioting in 
Calcutta on an unprecedented scale, resulting 5,000 
dead and 15,000 injured. This infected Hindu- 
Muslim relations in other parts of the country. Lord 
Wavell had invited Nehru to form an Interim 
Government, and this took office at the beginning 
of September, but Mr Jinnah declined Nehru’s 
invitation to collaborate. Lord Wavell, however, 
himself opened negotiations with Mr Jinnah to 
persuade him to take part in the work of the 
Constituent Assembly. With the League’s entry into 
the Government, communal outbreaks were for the 
time being halted; but no progress was made in the 
solution ofthe constitutional problem as Mr Jinnah 
declined to reconsider the Bombay Resolution on 
the ground that the Congress had not accepted 
unequivocally the Misson’s scheme. At the 
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beginning of December, in the hope of resolving 
the differences, leaders were invited to London for 
discussion but nothing came out of this meeting. 

The British government now took a bold step 
that Lord Wavell had long been urging on them, 
and on 20 February fixed a date for the transfer of 
power to Indian hands. It was to be not later than 
June 1948. At the same time they announced that 
Lord Mountbatten was to replace Lord Wavell as 
Viceroy. The new Viceroy was to work for a unitary 
government on the basis of the Cabinet Mission 
plan. If by 1 October he found that this impossible, 
he should report what steps needed to be taken to 
hand over power. The League now totally rejected 
the Cabinet Mission plan, and favoured sovereign 
Pakistan, however small. The partition of Punjab 
and Bengal was the only way out. Although all 
parties disliked this unsatisfactory solution, it was 
one to which they could all be reconciled. Even 
the Sikhs also agreed to partition now, though they 
knew it would divide the community into two 
halves. Early in March communal rioting began in 
the Punjab. On 3 June all parties agreed to partition 
and the next day Lord Mountbatten announced that 
transfer of power to two Dominion Governments 
would be by 15 August. Partition necessitated a 
division of the assets and liabilities. At the centre, 
a Partition Council was set up aided by a Steering 
Committee and with an Arbitral Tribunal in the 
background. In the Punjab, a Partition Committee 
was also formed on the analogy of the centre, and 
with the aid of officials this worked fairly smoothly. 

Two Boundary Commissions were set up to 
demarcate the actual lines of division in the 
provinces of Bengal and the Punjab. They began 
work in July and submitted their reports on 13 
August. The division of opinion among the judges 
on the Commissions was so wide that the ultimate 
awards were those of the Chairman, Sir Cyril alone. 
The members of the Central Partition Council had 
publicly pledged themselves on 22 July to accept 
and enforce the Commission’s awards, but an 
attempt to get a similar pledge signed by the 
members of the Punjab Partition Committee came 
to nothing owing to serious difference of opinion 
among its members. 


paryAi 

Throughout May, June and July communal 
strife persisted in the Punjab. In Lahore and 
Amritsar there were numerous cases of arson, 
stabbing and bomb-throwing; in the Gurgaoh 
district villages were raided and burnt by the rival 
communities; and as 15 August approached, the 
situation further deteriorated. Even the setting up 
of the Punjab Boundary Force did not help much. 
After 15 August the attacks by both sides on the 
minority community developed into an orgy of 
mass killing which soon spread from the central 
Punjab to the outlying districts and beyond. The 
disorder and the slaughter was beyond anybody’s 
control. On 31 August, the Boundary force was 
broken up, two new Dominion Governments taking 
over the forces located on each side of the boundary 
line and assuming complete responsibility. This 
change and appeals for peace by leaders did not 
have any effect. The mass killings were brought to 
an end by mass migrations in opposite directions. 
Migrations from East to West Punjab and vice versa 
had begun before 15 August, but were frowned 
upon by the authorities. The great majority of the 
refugees m oved by road and for several weeks huge 
columns of them, sometimes as much as 50 miles 
in length, with their goods and chattels piled on 
bullock carts or carried on head, could be seen 
slowly making their way across the Punjab in 
opposite directions. The magnitude of these 
massacres and migrations is without known 
historical parrallel in any part of the globe. 
Estimates of the casualties range from 200,000 to 
1,000,000; the former is probably nearest the truth. 
Numbers of persons migrated were about three and 
a half million Hindus and Sikhs migrated from West 
Punjab to India and five million Muslims from East 
Punjab to Pakistan. The Hindus and Sikhs had to 
abandon 6,2 million acres of land in West Punjab, 
the Muslims only 3.96 million acres in East Punjab. 

P.M. 

PARYAI, Sanskrit paryaya , spelt variously as 
priyai, priay and prayaya, was a popular title for 
glossaries explaining terms and difficult words used 
in Guru Granth Sahib which were the forerunners 
of full-scale translations or exegeses of the 
Scripture. The earliest and the best-known are the 
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PARYAI ADI SRl GURU GRANTH SAHIB JI DE 

two volumes by Bhai Chanda Singh, a scholar of 
the Giani school of exegesis. His PriyaiFarsiPadoh 
Kck a glossary of Persian words which appear in 
the Guru Granth Sahib, while Priyaya Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib Ji (1848) covers all the difficult 
words and phrases. The two manuscripts appeared 
in print in 1887-88. Another well-known work in 
this genre is by Sute Prakash’s Prayai AdiSri Guru 
Granth Sahib Ji Z?e(1898). Two other publications, 
though not named prayai are Sri Guru Granth Kosh 
published by the Khalsa Tract Society in 1899 and 
Guru BapiParkash by Sotjhi Teja Singh (1932). 

Bb.S.N. 

PARYAI ADI SRl GURU GRANTH SAHIB JlDE 
is a lexicon of the Guru Granth Sahib prepared by 
Sant Sute Prakash. The work comprises 1440 
pages, of which 110 are devoted to a commentary 
on the Japu (ji), and was completed AD 1818. The 
author has explicated the text of the Japu (ji)'va the 
question-answer style. After this, work assumes the 
style of a lexicon, though not exactly in the format 
of a modem dictionary or glossary. The order is 
not alphabetical. The lexical unit, that is, a word 
or pharse is picked from the text as it reads on. It is 
followed by two zeroes in the form of a colon and 
then the explication of the entry. The meaning 
given is that of a single term at places; at others of 
a phrase or even of a complete verse, though the 
lexical entry recorded is mostly a single word or a 
couple of words. Mythological, historical and 
legendary stories are introduced to explain the 
background or meaning of a hymn or of a whole 
composition. There is no paragraphing, nor are the 
pages of the Guru Granth Sahib mentioned. In the 
latter portion of the work the connotations become 
more concise; in most cases only simple meaning 
of the word or phrase are provided. The system of 
punctuation also improves. Multiple meanings of 
the verses of the Mp/abound. The language used 
is Sadh Bhasha. 

At.s. 

PASH AURA SINGH, K ANVAR. (1821 -1845), son 
of Maharaja Rapjit Singh, was bom in 1821 to Rapi 
Daya Kaur. He emerged from obscurity to claim 
the kingdom of the Punjab after the assassination 
of Maharaja Sher Singh. After his escape from Baba 


Bir Singh’s camp, he reached Lahore to make up 
with Raja Hira Singh. After wandering over the 
Punjab for a few weeks, he crossed the Sutlej and 
arrived at the Brirish camp in the middle of 
December 1844 to seek help against the Dogras. 
Finding the British unresponsive, he returned to 
Lahore soon after Hira Singh had been removed 
from the scene. As he appeared in the Darbar on 1 
January 1845, there was much goodwill exhibited 
for him. The army favoured him to Duleep Singh 
as King, but Jind Kaur, won over the army, who 
ordered Pashaura Singh to go back to his jagir. On 
15 May 1845, Jawahar Singh, brother of Maharapi 
Jind Kaur, sent a force against him. Pashaura Sirigh 
capitulated before the Lahore artillery, but was 
allowed by the troops to escape. After remaining 
in the wilderness for some time, he took the fort of 
Attock in July 1845, and declared himself the ruler 
of Punjab but the Lahore forces soon made him 
surrender on 30 August 1845. However, on 
instructions from Jawahar Sirigh, he was strangled 
to death. 

J.S.K. 

PATH, from the Sanskrit patha which means 
reading or recitation, is, in the religious context, 
reading or recitation of the holy texts. In Sikhism, 
it implies daily recitation of some texts from the 
Guru Granth Sahib, Reading of certain bapisvs, part 
of a Sikh’s daily religious regimen. It can be from 
memory or printed text and can be performed 
individually but more particularly in sahgat. If barji 
is read from the Guru Granth Sahib, it is 
ceremonially installed and is opened by the pathi 
or reader who sits reverentially behind. Usually, 
another man stands in attendance, waving the 
flywhisk over the Holy Book. The pathi should 
have bathed and be dressed in clean clothes. 
Besides the reading of one single hymn to obtain 
vak or hukamnama (lesson or command for the 
day) or of some passages, three forms of complete 
path of the Guru Granth Sahib are current: akhapj 
(unbroken recitation completed in forty-eight 
hours), saptahik (completed in a week) and 
sadharan or sahij (taken in slow parts with no time¬ 
limit for completion). A rarest variety is atiakhaijd 
pa.th, hardly ever practised, in which a single 
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participant reads the entire text in one sitting within 
the prescribed 48 hours. Another variety is the 
sampatpath. No time-limit is specified for it. 

T.S. 

PATIALA, a district town of the Punjab, was 
formerly the capital of aprincely Sikh state until it 
lapsed in 1948. Though only the fourth largest town 
of the Punjab with a modest population, 268, 521 
(1991), Pajiala boasts of a well-marked cultural 
tradition. Historically, the city was founded only 
in 1752 by Baba Ala Singh (1691-1765), the 
founder of the Phulkian house of Patiala. The site 
was the ruinedmound, Pajarivala Theh, of an earlier 
habitation, from which the name ‘Patiala’ is said 
to be derived. In 1753 Ala Singh forced the 
Khokhar chief of the parganah of Sanaur to cede 
to him the chaurasi a group of 84 villages including 
the Pajarivala Theh. Ala Singh at first made a 
kachchigarhi (mud fortness) near the present Fort 
at the site, later known as Sochian di GarM the 
fortness of the Sodhi clan. The foundation of the 
Fort, the present Qila Mubarak, was laid in 1763, 
when Ala Singh also shifted his principal seat here. 
The place then became known as Patiala. Two 
historical shrines commemorate the visit of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur: 

GURDWARA DUKH N1VARAN SAHIB is situated 
in what used to be the village of Lehal, now part of 
Patiala city. According to local tradition, supported 
by an old hand-written document preserved in the 
Gurdwara, one BbagRam, a jhivarof Lehal, waited 
upon Guru Tegh Bahadur during his sojourn at 
Saifabad (now Bahadurgaph), and requested the 
Guru to bless his village of a serious and mysterious 
sickness which had been their bane for a long time. 
The Guru visited Lehal on Magh sudi 5,1728 Bk/ 
24 January 1672. The sickness in the village 
subsided. The site where the Guru had sat came to 
be known as Dukh Nivaran (eradicator of 
suffering). Raja Amar Singh of Pajiala (1748-82) 
had a garden laid out on the site as a memorial. No 
gurdwara building had, however, been raised. It 
was only in 1930 that a committee was formed to 
collect funds and commence construction. 
GURDWARA MOTIBAGH is situated near the Old 
Motibagh Palace, former residence of the rulers of 
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Pafiala. According to Sikh tradition, Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, during his journey to Delhi for his 
supreme sacrifice, stayed here awhile, in 1675 it 
was then jungle country and the gurdwara was 
raised in 1852 by Maharaja Narinder Singh of 
Pajiala (1823-62). 

Maharaja Bhupinder Sirigh established a 
regular historical research department under Sardar 
Karam Sirigh. He also made Punjabi the court 
language in his state, Bhai Kahn Singh’s 
voluminous Guru shabadRatanakar Mahan Kosb 
was published by the Pajiala Darbar in 1930. 
Among ihe educational establishments in Pajiala 
may be counted the Punjabi University and Thapar 
Institute of Engineering and Technology, besides 
several degree and post-degree colleges including 
medical colleges of different systems of medicine 
and a college for women. Mohindra College, 
established in 1870, was for long the only 
University college west of Calcutta. Pajiala was 
also the only city between Delhi and Lahore where 
the first printing press, Munshi Nawal Kishore 
Printing Press, was established during the 1870’s. 
Patiala took the lead in adopting Punjabi as the 
official language. The first Punjabi typewriter was 
also manufactured under the patronage provided 
by Pajiala state. With the establishment of the 
National Institute of Sports at Pajiala the town 
could legitimately claim to have become the sports 
capital of India. Its contribution to sports in the 
past, too, has been noteworthy. Pajiala rulers were 
famous for their love of sports. Polo was introduced 
in Pajiala by Maharaja Rajinder Sirigh in 1890 and 
produced many famous players. Patiala state also 
made itself famous in music. A school of music 
known as Patiala gharana became very popular. 

S.S.B, 

PATIALA AND EAST PUNJAB STATES 
UNION, popularly known as PEPSU, formed on 
5 May 1948 by merging together of eight East 
Punjab princely states of Patiala, Jind, Nabha, 
Kapurthala, Faridkot, Kalsia, Malerkojla and 
Nalagarh, was formally inaugurated on 15 July 
1948 by Sardar Valiabhbhai Patel, Deputy Prime 
Minister of India. The government of the Union 
started functioning on 20 August 1948 when 
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Maharaja Yadvinder Singh of Patiala took over as 
Rajpramukh or governor. The process of 
consolidation of the Princely states brought to 
completion by Sardar Pa.tel had its origin in the 
integration schemes drawn up earlier by the British. 
Political consolidation of about six hundred odd 
princely states into bigger and more viable political 
units took place, and PEPSU was one of them. The 
Union vj &s divided into eight districts — five south 
of Sutlej, One north of it and one in the southeast 
oh the Rajasthan border, and another to the 
northeast near Himachal Pradesh. Having a 
population of 3,493,685 according to the 1951 
census, PEPSU was the smallest in that category 
of the seven Part B States which were former 
princely states or unions of them, but with an area 
of 10,119 square miles, it was slightly larger in 
extent than the smallest Part B state of Travancore- 
Cochin. Its population was spread over 64 towns 
and 5,708 villages and was divided in the ratio of 
nineteen per cent urban population (665,510) to 
eighty-one per cent rural population (2,828,175). 
PEPSU had a density of 347 per square mile. 

Of the eight princely states constituting the 
Union, the Rajput state of Nalagarh was the oldest 
which was founded around AD 1100. The Muslim 
state of Malerkotla came into existence about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, its rulers being the 
scions of Shervani tribe of the Afghans. The_Sikh 
states of Pafiala, Jind, Nabha, Kapurthala, Faridkot 
and Kalsia took birth in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. However, different in their origin, size and 
early history, all these states had come under the 
protection of the British over a period of time. 
Originally it was contemplated to constitute a union 
of the Punjab states leaving out Patiala which was 
considered large enough to stay as a separate unit, 
but without it the new state would not have been 
administratively viable. Pa.tiala city was chosen 
to be the capital of the Union. A caretaker 
government was installed on 20 August 1948 under 
Sardar Gian Sirigh Rarewala, a former Patiala 
official and maternal uncle of Maharaja Yadavinder 
Sirigh. Negotiations to form a representative 
ministry for PEPSU continued throughout 1948. 
Gian Sirigh Rarewala was sworn in as chief 


minister on 13 January 1949, but the new ministry, 
however, did not last long and was replaced by 
another care-taker government with Gian Sirigh 
Rarewala again as chief minister. The first general 
elections were scheduled for 1952 and Colonel 
Raghbir Sirigh became chief minister on 23 May 
1951. The PEPSU legislative Assembly met for 
the first time on 16 April 1952 and with it the state 
embarked on its parliamentary career. On 1 
November 1956, PEPSU merged with the larger 
state of the Punjab. 

B.R. 

PATIT, an adjective formed of patan meaning fall, 
decline or degradation, with its roots in Sanskrit 
pat usually denotes one who is morally fallen, 
wicked, degraded or outcaste. A path is one who 
commits a religious misdemeanour or 
transgression, yet does not forsake his professed 
faith. He may seek redemption and may be 
readmitted to the communion after due penitence. 
In the sacred literature of the Sikhs as well as of 
the Hindus, the word is normally used in the general 
sense of fallen or sinner as opposed to pure or 
virtuous. It often appears in composite terms such 
as patit-pavan and patit-udharan (purifer or 
redeemer of the sinner) used as attributes of God 
and Guru. Its use as a technical term in Sikh 
theology appears to have come into vogue after 
the creation of the Khalsa and the appearance of 
various codes of conduct prescribed for the Sikhs 
in the form of rahitnamas during the 18th century. 
Even the rahitnamas describe transgressor of the 
code of conduct as tankhahia{ one liable to penalty) 
and not path. Bhai Santokh Sirigh (1787-1843), 
the poet-historian, appears to be the first to use path 
in the sense in which it is now understood among 
the Sikhs. The Sirigh Sabha movement had 
reclamation of the path Sikhs as one of its major 
objectives. Shuddhi Sabha, had as its sole purpose 
the reconversion of apostates, and reclamation of 
paths. Also, an initiated Sikh who committed a 
major breach of religious discipline, became a patit, 
while for minor breaches of the Sikh code, one 
only became a tankhahia. The Sikh Rahit Maryada 
states that “Patit means a person who being a 
Keshdhari Sikh trims or shaves his beard <x kashas 
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or who after taking amrit commits any one or more 
of the four kurahitsP Being a path entails several 
religious, social and even legal disabilities. The 
Sikh Rahit Maryada advises Sikhs not to associate 
generally with paths, A path who fails to appear 
before the saiigatv/ben summoned, or who refuses 
to accept its verdict could invite punishment 
leading to his excommunication from Sikh society. 
The power of excommunication however vests 
only in the Akal Takht at Amritsar. 

W.O.C. 

PATNA, ancient Pataliputra, now capital of Bihar 
state, is one of the most sacred places of pilgrimage 
for Sikhs. It is the birthplace of Guru Gobind Singh, 
and one of their seats of high religious authority. 
For this reason it is designated a takht, i.e. throne. 
Several historical shrines are located in the city. 

G UR D WAR A PAHILA BARA GAI GHAT, or simply 
Gurdwara Gai Ghat, is in the ‘Alamgahj area of 
the old city, close to the new bridge over the River 
Gariga. Guru Nanak, during his visit to Patna in 
the first decade of the sixteenth century, stayed at 
this place, then the residence of a pious man, Jaita 
by name, who had converted his house into a place 
of holy assembly. According to tradition, it was 
from here that Guru Nanak had sent Mardana to 
the city with a jewel for evaluation as a result of 
which Salas Rai, the jeweller, also became a Sikh. 
When Guru Tegh Bahadur arrived in Patna with 
his family and a retinue of Sikhs.in 1666, he also 
stayed here at Bari Sarigat first but later shifted to 
Chhoti Sarigat in the house that had once belonged 
to Salas Rai. In the Gai Ghat Gurdwara two old 
relics are displayed: Mardana’s rebeck and Mata 
Gujari’s grindstone. 

TAKJfT SRI HARIMANDAR SAHIB is the principal 
shrine in Patna. The place was originally the 
residence of Salas Rai, the jeweller. Guru Nanak 
is said to have stayed and preached here for about 
three months. When in 1666 Guru Tegh Bahadur 
came to Pajna, he and his family also put up here. 
It was also here that Guru Gobind Sirigh was 
bom on 22 December 1666. 

GURDWARA BAL LILA MAIM S ANGAT, is located 
in what used to be the house of Raja Fateh Chand 
Maipi, a prominent citizen of Patna and devoted 
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follower of the Sikh faith. The couple converted 
their house into a sarigat which came to be known 
as Maipi Sarigat. To this day, the prasad at this 
Gurdwara consits of boiled salted gram especially 
distributed to children in the morning. The 
Gurdwara is served by Nirmala priests. Among 
the relics displayed in this Gurdwara are a pair of 
shoes and a volume of the Guru Granth Sahib. 
GURDWARA GURU KA BAGH about 3 km from 
Takht Harimandar Sahib. When Guru Tegh 
Bahadur returned from Assam, he alighted on 17 
April 1760 on this site which was then a garden 
owned by Nawab Rahim Bakhsh and Nawab Karim 
Bakhsh. 

GURDWARA SRI GURU GOBIND SINGH GHAJ is 
close to Takht Harimandar Sahib. The Gariga, 
which has since receded further north, used to flow 
past this ghat, or landing place. Guru Gobind Sirigh 
as a child often turned out here with his playmates. 
GURDWARA HANPI SAHIB at Danapur, about 20 
km west of Takht Harimandar Sahib, is also sacred 
to Guru Gobind Sirigh. When, summoned by Guru 
Tegh Bahadur, his family left Pa,tna for the Punjab. 
Danapur was their camp at the end of the first day's 
journey. Miraculously, the khhichari brough by 
an old lady in a small hmdi for the large sarigat 
did not exhaust and was enough for them all. 

M.G.S. 

PATTh lit- a wooden tablet on which children learn 
to write the alphabet, is the name given to two 
hymns, in the Guru Granth Sahib, composed in the 
form of an acrostic, employing letters of the 
Gurmukhi alphabet. Patti by Guru Nanak titled 
Ragu Asa Mahala I Patti Likhi comprises thirty- 
five stanzas, each stanza introduced with a letter 
of the Gurmukhi alphabet. From stanza nine to 
thirty-three, the order followed is exactly that of 
the alphabet current today; elsewhere there are 
deviations. What was the order prevalent in Guru 
Nanak’s time is, however, uncertain. The main 
themes touched upon in this composition are the 
unity of Godhead, human ego and karma, the law 
of causality. God is the Creator of all'that exists. 
Egocentricity is the cause of his isolation from the 
Divine Essence. He who frees himself from ego 
realizes his true self; he alone can be called a 
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learned one or paijtfit (4). God pervades all the 
places and dwells in the minds of all (13). God is 
all-powerful, and He began bis play by making the 
four ages or time cycles. Comfort pervades the 
hearts of those who remain attached to His feet 
(15). Man will get peace by serving Him. Serving 
Hina means serving one’s fellow beings, for He is 
in them all (16). 

Patti by Guru Amar Das follows Guru Nanak’s 
in the Guru Granth Sahib. It comprises eighteen 
stanzas, besides a couplet titled rahau or pause. 
Some of the stanzas begin with Gurmukhi letters 
and some with vowels as well as with compounds 
from Sanskrit, The rahau or pause lines sum up 
the central idea: “O my mind, what is the use of 
such calculations as thou hast leamt! The debt that 
thou owest is still on thy head” (GG, 434). The 
composition, presenting the teachings of Sikh faith 
in terms of the theory, revolves around three 

key words -jiva, pagditmA Guru. The individual 
being, is advised always to remember the Creator 
for He alone can save him (2). The learned Paijdrt 
is adjured to instruct him not only in the knowledge 
of the world, for that binds him as well as his pupil 
(5). However, if man submits himself to the Guru, 
he is exonerated of all his past sins (15) and 
ultimately gets liberated (18). 

D.P.S. 

PATTIDARl, lit. co-sharing or shareholding, was, 
like misldari a system of land tenure during the 
Sikh period. Patti in Punjabi means a share as well 
as partnership and pattldar is a shareholder, co¬ 
sharer or partner. The system emerged in the initial 
stages of Sikh rule in the Punjab. When the Misals 
acquired their territorial possessions, it became the 
first duty of the chiefs to partition out the lands, 
towns, and villages among those who considered 
themselves as having made the conquest. A village 
allotted by the chief of a mis1 to a leader of the 
smallest party of horse that fought under the 
standard of the Misal was held jointly by the 
allottee’s family or was further divided according 
to common law of inheritance. Land held on 
pattidari tenure was heritable, but could not be 
alienated by sale though it could be mortgaged. 
Division and redivision of a pattidari holding 
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gradually reduced the holders to the staus of 
subsistence jagirdars and, their tenure being 
permanent and hereditary, they were ultimately 
absorbed into the general category of peasant- 
proprietors. 

H.R.G. 

PATTO KIRA SINGH, near Nihalsihghvala in 
present-day Moga district of the Punjab, has a 
historical shrine sacred to Guru Nanak, Guru 
Hargobind and Guru Gobind Singh. Each of them 
visited the village during their journeys through 
this part of the country. 

Gn.S. 

PA URIAN GURU GOBIND SINGH kIAN is a 
poetic composition in Punjabi, in praise of Guru 
Gobind Singh, with a brief description of the battle 
of Bharigaoi (1688). The text totally consists of 
eight stanzas. It is jointly composed by Mir Mushki 
and Mir Chbabila, two dhadism bards in attendance 
on the Guru. The poem presents the Guru as an 
incarnation of God. 

S.S.A. 

PAVADARA or Puadhapa, village 16 km west of 
Phillaur in the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Har Rai 
who made a halt here while travelling from 
Kartarpur towards the Malva country, across the 
River Sutlej. The shrine commemorating the visit 
is named Gurdwara Sri Guru Har Rai Sahib 
Patsbahi VII. 

M.G.S. 

PEHOVA of Pahoa, also called Paheva or Bheva, 
an ancient pilgrimage centre of the Hindus situated 
on the left bank of the rivulet Sarsvati, in 
Kurukshetra district of Haryana, has two historical 
gurdwaras. 

GURDWARA BAOLI SAHIB, is dedicated to Guru 
Nanak, though Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru 
Gobind Singh are also said to have visited the site. 
Guru Nanak was in Pehova at the time of the 
festival of Chet Chaudas (fourteenth day of the dark 
half of the month of Chet) and preached on the 
futility of offering oblations for the benefit of the 
souls of one’s ancestors long dead. 

MANJI SAHIB, close to Gurdwara Baoli Sahib. The 
place is sacred to Guru Nanak, Guru Amar Das, 
Guru Hargobind, Guru Har Rai, Guru Tegh 
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Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh whose visits the 
shrine commemorates. To mark the site a Manji 
Sahib was constructed by the Sikh rulers of Kaithal 
in the 18th century, 

M.G.S. 

PERRON, PIERRE CUILLIER (1755-1834), 
French adventurer and soldier of fortune who 
became Daulat Rao Scindia’s general-in-chief and 
all-powerful deputy in northern India. Perron 
endeavoured to extend Maratha influence up to the 
River Sutlej. He did not favour an emtea/b between 
Rapjit Singh and the English, wrote to the cis-Saltuj 
Sikb chiefs not to trust the British, helped them 
against the Irish adventurer, George Thomas and 
also made overtures to Rapjit Singh for a pact which 
the latter shrewdly refused finding the Mara.thas 
then on the verge of a war with the English. In 
1803, Perron lost favour with Daulat Rao Scindia. 
He reached Europe in 1805, and lived in retirement 
in France till his death in 1834. 

B.J.H. 

PHAGGO, BHaI, affectionately called Chacha 
(Uncle) Phaggo in his day, was the head of the Sikh 
sarigat at Sasaram in Bihar. He had built a new 
house but had not occupied it in his simple faith 
that the Guru would come and bless it before he 
moves in. He had built a high portico and had 
wished that the Master should ride into the 
premises. His wish was fulfilled when Guru Tegh 
Bahadur, in 1666, arrived at Sasaram and rode 
straight into Bhai Phaggo’s new house. A shrine 
established on this site is to this day called Chacha 
Phaggo Mall da Gurdwara. 

M.G.S. 

PHAGGUVALA, village 19 km east of Sahgrur in 
the Punjab, has a historical shrine dedicated to Guru 
T egh Bahadur, who halted here during one of his 
travels through the Malva country. Gurudwara 
Patshahi Naumi, marks the site where the Guru had 
stayed. Phagguvala village did not exist at the time 
of the Guru’s visit, but a Brahman working in the 
fields served the Guru here. 

M.G.S. 

PHAGWARA, an industrial town along the Sher 
Shah Sun Marg (Grand Trunk Road) in Kapfirthala 
district of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Hargobind, 


pheru.bha! 

who passed through here on his way to Kiratpur 
after the battle of Kartarpur (AD 1635). Two 
historical gurdwaras commemorate the Guru’s 
visit, 

GURDWARA CHHEVlN PATSHAHI is located in the 
interior of the town. One of the important annual 
festivals is the birth anniversary of Guru 
Hargobind. 

GURDWARA SRI SUKHCHAINANA SAHIB, 
dedicated to Guru Hargobind and Guru Har Rai. 
GurQ Har Rai stayed on this site during one of his 
journeys between Kiratpur and Kartarpur. 
PHALLEVAL, village in Ludhiana district has a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Patshahi Chhevih, 
commemorating the visit of Guru Hargobind 
during his tour of the Malva in 1631. One 
Chaudhari Kanhaiya is said to have served the Guru 
with devotion and presented to him a horse, a bow 
and a quiver with 360 arrows. The GurG in turn 
blessed him with a turban and a dagger. 

M.G.S. 

PHARALA, near Phagwapa, is sacred to Guru Har 
Rai (1630-1661), who halted here briefly during 
his journey from Kartarpur to Kiratpur. A shrine, 
Gurdwara Guru Har Rai Sahib, commemorates 
the Guru’s visit here. 

M.G.S. 

PHARVAHI, in Sahgrur district of the Punjab, has 
a historical gurdwara dedicated to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur who, according to local tradition, arrived 
here from Kattu in 1665 and stayed here overnight. 

M.G.S. 

PHATTE NANGAL, in Gurdaspur district of the 
Punjab, claims a historical shrine Gurdwara Burj 
Sahib, marking the spot where Guru Arjan, 
returning from a visit to Baba Sri Chand at Barajh, 
stayed near a pond. The devotees, who flocked to 
see the Guru, constructed, after his departure, a 
tower (burj, in Punjabi) of earthwork; hence the 
name of the shrine Gurdwara Burj Sahib. 

-M.G.S. 

PHERU, BHAI (1640-1706), an UdasI Sikh 
preacher, wa_s bom the son of Bhai Binna Uppal 
of Amb Mapi in Lahore district (now in Pakistan). 
His original name was Sangat but earned the 
nickname of Pheru, (lit. peripatetic) from his 
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profession, peddling. Journeying out with his wares 
once, he was led by Bhai Bhagatu to the presence 
ofGuruHarRai(1630-61)atKiratpur.Bhai Pheru 
turned a disciple and stayed on to devote himself 
to serving in Guru ka Laiigar. Guru Har Rai 
appointed him to preach and run Guru ka Laiigar 
in his native Nakka rigion. The centre established 
by him near Mien ki Maur itself came to be called 
after him. When shortly before the creation of the 
Khalsa, Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708) 
summoned all masands to Anandpur in order to 
enquire into their conduct, Bhai Pheru was 
honoured for his spirit of service and humility, 
bestowed on him the epithets of Sachchi Darhi 
(beard unsullied) and Saiigat Sahib (honoured by 
the assembly) and half of his own turban, which 
Pheru wrapped around his monk’s cap. He returned 
to his monastery where a new order of Udasi sadhus 
known as Sarigat Sahib Ke came to flourish. Bhai 
Pheru died in 1706. 

P.S.R 

PHERU MALL, BABA (d. 1526), father of Guru 
Ahgad, was the third son of Bhai Gehnu Mall of 
Mangoval village in the present Gujrat district of 
Pakistan. He got his education at Matte di Sarai, a 
village now known as Sarai Nariga, near Muktsar. 
He gained proficiency in Persian and was 
employed as an accountant by the local landlord, 
Chaudhari Takht Mall. He was married in the same 
village and a son, Lahiija (Guru Ahgad), was bom 
to the couple on 31 March 1504. In 1519, Pheru 
Mall had differences with his employer and quit 
srvice and shifted to Khadur. Here Mai Sabhrai, 
the sister of his former employer and a devotee of 
Guru Nanak, treated him as her own brother and 
helped him to get settled. Pheru Mall died at Khadur 
in 1526. 

M.G.S. 

PHIRlA, BHAI, also referred to as Phira and Phera, 
of Mirpur in Jammu and Kashmir, was a devoted 
Sikh of the time of Guru Amar Das. The Guru 
appointed him to a manjito preach Sikhism in his 
native country. Bhai Phiria had a melodious voice 
and simple expression and thought-provoking 
exposition. Many became adherents of the Sikh 
faith and dharmsais were established at several 
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places in and around Mirpur. 


B.S.D. 

PHUL (1627-1689), ancestor of the Phulkiari 
dynasty, was bom in 1629, the second son of Bhai 
Rup Chand and Mai AmbL After the death of his 
father, his uncle became his guardian and the family 
shifted to the village of Mehraj, When Phul 
accompanied by his uncle, Kala, went to pay 
homage to Guru Hargobind after the battle of 
Mehraj, the Guru is said to have blessed Phul with 
prosperity, Phul begot seven children. Three sons, 
Tilok Sirigh, Ram Singh and Raghu, and one 
daughter, Rami or Ram Kaur, were bom to his first 
wife, Bali From Tilok Sirigh descended the ruling 
families of Nabha and Jind and from Ram Sirigh, 
the house of Patiala. To Phul’s second wife, Rajji 
were bom three sons, Channu, Jhamju and Takht 
Mall. The descendants of Channu and Takht Mall 
held jagirsin the villag of Gum at l Phul founded a 
village after his name and gained considerable 
influence in the area. He defeated Hy at Khan Bhatti 
of Bhatner in a battle near what is now Muktsar. 
Phul began to be recognized as a daring and 
powerful local chief. He attacked the chief of 
Jagraori, and took him captive. He was summoned 
to Sirhind where he was imprisoned under the 
orders of the Mughal faujdar, but he secured his 
release. Phul died at Bahadurpur in Nabha state 
on 28 January 1689, and was cremated at the village 
of Phul. 


B.s. 

PHULA SINGH AKALI, Sikh hero and an eminent 
religous figure of the time of Maharaja Rapjit 
Sirigh, was bom in 1763 at the village of Shihari, 
now in mins, near Mupak, in present-day Sarigrur 
district of the Punjab. His father, Ishar Sirigh, an 
associate of the Nishanariwali mis/, died in 1762 
fighting in Vatjda Challughara, leaving his infant 
son to the care of Baba Narain (Naina) Sirigh who 
belonged to the Shahid m/s/. Baba Narain Sirigh 
brought him up and instructed him in the Sikh texts 
as well as in the methods of warfare. After the death 
of Baba Narain Sirigh, he succeeded him. In the 
midst of soldierly occupation, Phula Sirigh, showed 
concern about the manner in which the Sikh shrines 
were being administered. In 1806.- Phula Sirigh, 
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along with members of his jatha, moved to 
Amritsar. When in January 1802, Maharaja Rapjit 
Singh, attacked Amritsar, Phula Singh mediated 
between the clashing groups and averted 
bloodshed. He took charge of the holy shrines there 
and began levying charges on the sardars and 
officials of the Sikh court for their maintenance. 

As provost of the Takht Akal Buriga, he once 
imposed punishment on Maharaja Rapjit Singh for 
infraction of the Sikh code. 

Maharaja Ranjit Singh appointed Phula Singh 
commander of the Akali troops in his service. These 
troops, not fully subservient to the Maharaja’s 
authority, were the most daring of his soldiers. In 
February 1807, Akali Phula Singh and his jatha 
fought valiantly at Kasur. He and his men helped 
Ranjit Singh’s take the Multan Fort (1818). They 
also participated in the Peshawar (1818) and 
Kashmir (1819) campaigns. Akali Phula Singh lost 
his life on 14 March 1823 fighting against the Amir 
of Kabul. A samadh at Naushehra and another 
monument at Amritsar (Burj Baba Phula Singh) 
stand in his memory. 

M.S. 

PHULKIAN MISL, SteeMISLS 
PHUL SHAH (1574-1663), Udasi Sikh preacher, 
was bom the son of Bhai Jai Dev of Srinagar 
(Kashmir), on 14 February 1574. Under the 
influence of bis elder brother, Bhai Goind, head 
of one of the four dhuaiis or branches of the Udasi 
sect, Phul Shah also embraced the Sikh faith at 
Amritsar on 20 March 1604. He donned the ochre 
robes of the Udasis at Kiratpur on 21 January 1637 
and was ordained head of a dhuah by Baba Gurditta, 
the head of the sect, on 12 September the same 
year. He preached in the Punjab for some time and 
then made an extensive tour of holy places 
throughout India. Returning to the Punjab on 17 
January 1651, he settled down at Bahadurpur 
(Hoshiarpur) where he established an Udasi centre. 

He died there on 17 May 1663. 

P.S.P. 

PHUMMAN SINGH, BHAI (1906-1924), one of 
the Jaito martyrs, was bom the son of Bhai Hamir 
Singh of Vandar in Moga district. He had no 
schooling and took to faming while still very 


phunhe 

young. He was deeply influenced by the Sikh 
Gurdwara Reform movement and he walked five 
kilometres from his village to Bargari to meet the 
first martyrs’ column which reached there on 20 
February. He joined the jatha to Jaito but they had 
not gone very far when the Nabha authority opened 
fire upon them. Phummap Singh received a bullet 
in his chest and died on the spot. 

g.s.g. 

PHUMMAN SINGH, BHAI, famous as a ragi or 
hymn-singer, was bom at Daudhar in present-day 
Moga district of the Punjab. He learnt to read 
Scripture and recite kirtant rom Sant Suddh Singh 
of his village. Then he performed kirtan at the 
Golden Temple for some time. After short stints in 
the courts of the rulers of Patiala and Nabha, 
Phummap Singh went in 1885 to Hyderabad where 
he served at the Nizam’s court but soon moved to 
Nanded where he he first joined the jatha or choir 
of Ragi Gulab Singh who performed kirtan atTakljt 
Sacbkhapd Sri Hazur Sahib, and then himself 
became the head musician. Bhai Phummap Sirigh 
was well versed in several musical instruments and 
was skilled in many ragas but his favourites were 
Darbari, Kanara and Malkauris. Nizam Usman’ Ali 
of Hyderabad was his great admirer and, whenever 
he passed through Nanded, he would halt at the 
railway station to listen to his kirtan. Bhai 
Phummap Sirigh got married sometime after his 
arrival at Nanded, but he died issuless in 1928. 

N,S.A. 

PHUNHE, plural of phunha, a word derived from 
the Sanskrit punha meaning ‘again’, is the name 
of a poetic metre in which a particular term or 
phrase occurs repeatedly in each chhand or may 
be in each verse of a poem; in the Guru Grapth 
Sahib it is the title of a composition comprising 
twenty-three quatrains. The term repeated in Guru 
Arjan’s Phunhe is harihah. Phunhe is a poem of 
deep devotion of the longing of the ‘woman’ for 
the ‘spouse’ who is of unparalleled beauty. Utterly 
incapabl e are her lips of uttering His praise (I). She 
has tried ali the sixteen embellishments known to 
women, but without Him all are vain. She craves 
for the Lord’s Name like a chatrik longing for the 
svanti-dtop (11). She failed to capture Him in her 
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dream and now she seeks His footprints (13). When 
the yearning is so great, God intervenes. His saints 
succour the seeker and lead him to the Divine Being 
beholding whom all sorrows depart. To end the 
cycle of transmigration and to realize the Supreme 
Being, the devotees constantly meditate on the 
Name (6). 

T.S. 

PIARA, BHAI, a devoted Sikh of the time of Guru 
Hargobind. He worked as granthi in the 
Harimandar in the the absence of Bhai Buddha 
when he went over to Gwalior to see Guru 
Harobind. 

Gn.S. 

PINGALVARA, literally an abode or asylum for 
cripples (pirigale, in Punjabi), is aunique institution 
of its kind in the Punjab enlisting a wide variety of 
humanitarian work. It is the creation of a single, 
dedicated individual, Bhagat Puran Singh. It houses 
several hundred inmates suffering from all kinds 
of diseases. There are among them deserted women 
and abandoned children, admitted without 
consideration of caste or creed. Another building 
close by accommodates patients including some 
mentally sick or retarded youth. Next are the 
premises reserved for patients of tuberculosis and 
other infectious and contagious diseases. Officially 
run by a registered body, All-India Pingalvara 
Society, the Pingalvara owes its existence to a 
highly compassionate and philanthropic genius, 
Bhagat Puran Singh. 

Bhagat Puran Singh (1904-92) was bom in a 
Hindu family of Rajeval in Ludhiana district of 
the Punjab. He took a vow of celibacy and went to 
Lahore where he engaged himself in seva at 
Gurdwara Dera Sahib. In August 1947, he came 
to Amritsar, and established a social service camp. 
In July 1952, he shifted to a building allotted by 
the Rehabilitation Department of the Punjab 
Government. By this time Puran Singh and his 
Pingalvara had become widely known and public 
donations started flowing in. On 6 March 1967, 
Pingalvara received formal recognition as the All- 
India Pibgal vara Society. Pingalvara setup its own 
printing press which churned out materials for use 


PIPA 

by its workers. From an expenditure of barely 
100,000 rupees a year, it rose to over 21,00,000 
rupees for the year 1976-77, There were more than 
400 patients, permanently disabled persons and 
destitute women and children, staying at the 
Pingalvara in 1978. They were given free meals 
and clothing by the institution and free medical 
aid through local hospitals. 

M.G.S. 

PINJAUR, famous for its historic Mughal gardens, 
is a small town, 18 km northeast of Chapdigarh. 
Gurdwara Pabili Patshabi Mariji Sahib, close to the 
ancient remains ofDhara Mapdap, commemorates 
the visit of Guru Nanak who arrived here from 
Kalka on 13 September 1517 in the course of his 
travels through these parts. Here he discoursed with 
yogis assembled at Dhara Mandap and impressed 
upon them the futility of self-torture and 
renunciation as a means to liberation. Only a small 
maffji sahib or platform existed on the spot until 
Maharaja Karam Singh of Patiala (1798-1845) had 
the present gurdwara constructed. The garden 
formerly known as Pinjaur Gardens or Mughal 
Gardens are now known after the name of Maharaja 
Yadavinder Singh. 

M.G.S. 

PIPA, one of whose hymns is incorporated in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, was a prince who renounced 
his throne in search of spiritual solace. Bom at 
Gagaraun, in present-day Jhalawar district of 
Rajasthan, about AD 1425, he was a devotee of 
the goddess Bhavani who, it is said, once told him 
in a dream to visit Kashi (Varapasi) and receive 
initiation from Ramanand. Ke gave.up the crown, 
went to Dwarka (Gujrat) along with one of his 
wives, Sita, and became a Krspa devotee. After 
what be thought was a personal encounter with the 
Lord, he gave up idol-worship, and became a 
worshipper of Formless One. As he says in his 
hymn in the Guru Granth Sahib, the body itself is 
the Supreme Being’s temple (kiiav deval). One 
need not make stone images of Him and bum 
incense or light candles in front of them. Two 
collections of Pipa’s saying are known to exist, Shi 
PipajiBai)iandSarab Gutaka, both in manuscript 
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form, Pipa Ma.th, a monastery in Dwarka, honours 
his memory. 

Hr.B. 

PIRAGA, BHAI, or Parag Das as he is named in 
the Bhatt Vahis, was the son of Gotam, of village 
Kafiala now in Jehlum district of Pakistan. Bhai 
Piraga embraced Sikh faith in the time of Guru 
Arjan. In the time of Guru Hargobind, he 
distinguished himself as a soldier and fought in 
the battles of Ruhela and Amritsar. According to 
the Bbatt Vahis, martyr Bhai Mad Das and Bhai 
Sati Das were his grandsons. 

T.s, 

PIRAGA, (PlRANA), BHAI, a resident of Chakk 
Ramdas, now in Gujrariwala district of Pakistan, 
was a worshipper of Sakhi Sarwar. As he once 
visited the Guru at Amritsar, he had himself 
initiated a Sikh. He served with great dedication 
in the Lahgar and in digging the sacred pool. He 
was privileged to join Hargobind’s wedding party 
in 1605. In 1606, he accompanied Guru Arjan on 
his last journey to Lahore. Bhai Pirapa continued 
to serve Guru Hargobind and commanded, under 
him, a squadron of 100 horsemen. He remained in 
attendance on the Guru during his internment in 
the Gwalior Fort. Bhai Pirana fell fighting in the 
battle of Amritsar, A shrine commemorates his 
martyrdom. 

T.S. 

PIR MUHAMMAD KHAN, and his brother came 
to Lahore in March 1837 where they were well 
received by the Maharaja. In March 1839, Pir 
Muhammad offered to help Shah Shuja’ who was 
supported by Ran jit Sirigh against Dost 
Muhammad Khan. In 1844, a jagir worth 40,000 
rupees in Peshawar was conferred on Pir 
Muhamma Khan who remained a steadfast ally of 
the Sikh sovereign. 

H.R.G. 

POHLO MALL, a resident of Raja Sarisi in present- 
day Amritsar district, was a mukhtar-kar. i.e. 
attorney, in the service of Thakur Singh 
Sandhari valia and later, when the Sardar’s estate 
was placed under a court of wards, a clerk of the 
court. He kept in touch with Thakur Sirigh when 
the latter had taken asylum in Pondicherry, and 


POONA RESIDENCY CORRESPONDENCE 

mounted a campaign for the restoration of 
Maharaja Duleep Sirigh to the throne of the Punjab 
In March 1887, Pohlo Mall was arrested and 
detained in Allahabad Fort for his anti-British 
activities. He was released in June 1889. 

IC S T 

POLLOCK, SIR GEORGE (1786-1872), baronet 
field marshal, son of David Pollock, was born on 

4 June 1786. In 1803, he entered the East India 
Company artillery and rose to be the commander 
to the ‘Army of Retribution’ which marched 
through the Punjab to reconquer Afghanistan after 
the Kabul massacre of November 1841. When, on 

5 February 1842, Pollock arrived at Peshawar, he 
was faced with a serious situation. George Russell 
Clerk’s constant pleadings at the Sikh court at 
Lahore for help had received a positive response 
from Maharaja Sher Sirigh who sent a large Sikh 
force to Peshawar. The Sikhs kept the Pass open 
as far as ‘Ali Masjid. Pollock had instructions to 
hand over Jalalabad to the Sikhs on the retirement 
of the British army. However, Maharaja Sher Sirigh 
felt reluctant to accept i t without active British help. 
Pollock returned to England in 1846 and died on 6 
October 1872. 

BJ.H. 

POONA RESIDENCY CORRESPONDENCE is 
an English rendering, in several volumes of 
selections from the Persian records of the Peshwa 
Daftar, a collection of British official records of 
the Resident’s transactions concerning the cis- 
Sutlej region. The British Resident with the Scindia 
at Fatehgafh was then responsible for all such 
political transactions. The correspondence contains 
information, sometimes trivial, even conjectural, 
about the Sikhs before and after 1800. It draws the 
attention of the Governor-General of India to the 
fact that Sikh-Afghan coalition against the British 
was in the offing (12 September 1797, No. 21 A); 
and to Wellesley’s mission to the Malva and Majha 
Sikh chiefs under Mir Yusuf ‘Ali Khan. Collins 
furnished the British emissary with letters of 
introduction to Rapjit Sirigh and other principal 
Sikh chiefs (24 June 1800, No. 7). Yusuf‘Ali Khan 
was entrusted with the task of weaning away the 
Sikhs from the Afghans and impressing upon Rap jit 
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Singh and the Malva Sardars the superiority of 
the British arms (24 June 1800, No. 17B- 
Bnclosures). Very interesting details of the 
receptions of the British mission at the Court of 
Raijjit Singh are furnished. 

B.J.H. 

POPULATION of the Sikhs, small as compared to 
other major religious communities of India, is 
chiefly concentrated in the Punjab, India, although 
Sikhs are now found in nearly all comers of the 
globe. The community is 500 years old, but the 
data regarding its spread geographically and 
numerically in the early period of its history are 
scarce. There is, however, evidence to show that 
the founder. Guru Nanak, travelled extensively in 
India and abroad and that there were sarigats or 
fellowships of disciples, established at several 
places. To link these sarigats to the Guru, local 
leaders called masmds were appointed. As per 
Dabistan-i-Mazahib, in the reign of Guru Arjan they 
had become so numerous that there were not many 
cities in the inhabited countries where some Sikhs 
were not to be found. Bhai Gurdas, Varaii, XI, 
describing the more eminent Sikhs of the early 
Sikhism, informs of their places of residence which 
included Agra, Gwalior, Ujjain, Burhanpur, 
Lucknow, Prayag, Patna, Rajmahal, and Dhaka. 
Sikhs from all such places customarily kept visiting 
Anandpur, which under Guru Gobind Singh had 
become the central seat of the Sikh faith. On the 
historic Vaisakhi day of 30 March 1699, which 
witnessed the birth of the Khalsa. according to the 
Mughal newswriter’s report, 20,000 were 
administered the rites of the Khalsa. Subsequently, 
letters were sent to far-flung areas, requesting the 
sari gat Xo come to Anandpur for initiation. For the 
next sixty years, Sikhs suffered persecution and 
suppression. On 10 December 1710, the Mughal 
emperor had issued a general decree for the 
worshippers of Nanak (i.e. '-^Vl to be killed 
wherever found. Prizes were announced on their 
heads. Sikhs suffered huge losses in numbers in 
the two ghaMgharas or holocausts of 1746 and 
1762. In spite of these setbacks and rel entless State 
repression, Sikhs did not lose their spirit of 
resilience, nor did they allow their numbers to 


dwindle hopelessly. Impelled by their example of 
daring in face of such heavy odds, fresh recruits 
were in fact always ready to join their ranks. The 
establishment of Sikh rule under the mists led to 
considerable accessions to Sikh population which 
grew further under Maharaja Raojit Singh (1780- 
1839). It must be stated, though, that forced 
conversions were unknown in Sikh times and 
history does not record a single such instance. No 
census was taken during those days and no exact 
or near-exact figures are available today, but a 
general estimate being ten million in Raijjit Singh’s 
Punjab. But with the fall of the Sikh kingdom in 
1849, there set in a rapid decline in their numbers. 

The first demographical survey in Punjab 
carried out records the Sikh population in the 
Lahore division as 200,000. Besides large-scale 
reversion into the Hindu fold, Christian 
proselytization was also making inroads, especially 
among the lower strata. In the enumeration made 
in the Punjab including the cis-Sutlej princely states 
in 1868, Sikhs numbered only 1,141,848. 
Thereafter, the decennial censuses reflected a 
steady increase in Sikh population, reaching up to 
3,238,803 in 1921. This upward trend was largely 
the result of the Singh Sabha reform movement 
launched in 1873. As a result of partition of the 
country in 1947, Sikhs demographically 
consolidated in the East (Indian) Punjab. Barely 
13.22 per cent of the population of pre-Partition 
Punjab(1941 census), they were now 38.5 percent 
of the combined population of the East Punjab and 
PEPSU. The formation of a Punjabi-speaking 
Punjab in 1966 resulted by separating some 
territories to form the new state of Haryana and 
the Union territory of Chandigarh, and transferring 
some others to Himachal Pradesh, the percentage 
of the Sikhs in the new state rose to 60.22 in the 
census of 1971 and 62.95 in the 1991 census. The 
proportion of Sikh population to that of India which 
was 1.47 per cent in 1941, rose to 1.72 in 1951, 
and 1.90 in 1981. 

The bulk of the Sikh population of India (77%) 
lives in the Punjab. Major Sikh concentrations 
outside Punjab are in Haryana, Uttar Pradesh, 
Rajasthan and Delhi, in that order. Within the 
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Punjab, the Sikhs, by and large, are an agricultural 
community, are mostly settled in villages. They are 
in a minority in all cities and towns. On a rough 
estimate, the number of Indians abroad could be 
over a million, mostly concentrated in United 
Kingdom, United States of America and in Canada. 

M.G.S. 

POTHI, literally book, signifies, among the Sikhs,_ 
a sacred book, especially one containing gurbapi 
or scriptural texts and of a moderate size although 
the word was originally used even for the Adi 
Granth also. Guru Arjan alludes to the Adi Granth 
when he says that it contains ‘completeknowledge 
of God’ (GG, 1226). 

Bb.S.N. 

POTHlAN BABA MOH AM VAUAN, manuscript 
copies (pothian , lit. books), in Gurmukbi script, 
containing some of the compositions of the first 
three Gurus and eight medieval saints, which, 
according to Sikh tradition, Guru Arjan (1563- 
1606) obtained from Baba Mohan, the elder son 
of the Third Guru, Amar Das, and which lie utilized 
in the compilati on of the Adi Granth. They are also 
known as Goindval valiari Pothian for the reason 
that they were transcribed in Goindval, and 
remained there most of the time. Still another title 
is SaharisarRam vaiiah Pothian, recalling the name 
of the writer, Sahansar Ram, son of Mohan. Two 
of the pothisnrz still extant, both in the possession 
of the descendants of Guru Amar Das. One of them 
is preserved at Patiala and is the property of the 
family of Bava Bhagat Singh Bhalla (since shifted 
to Pinjaur, near Chandigarh), who first took it from 
Goindval to Mardan in 1940 and brought it to 
Patiala where to he migrated after the partition of 
the Punjab (1947). Use of the pothi for scrutiny or 
scholarly study is not permissible though it is on 
view once every month. Of the other Goindval 
pothi now at the village of Darapur near Urmur in 
fjpshiarpur district ofthe Punjab, aphoto-copy was 
obtained by the Punjabi University and is preserved 
in its Library. This pothi in the order of writing in 
fact precedes the Patiala manuscript. 

The Baba Mohan pothis were in preparation 
for two years (September 1570-August 1572), but 
additions perhaps continued to be made even later. 


POTHISACBKHA Np 

The size of both the pothis is the same, i.e. 13” x 
9.5”. The first page ofthe first pothi and the first 
two pages of the second have illuminations in 
highly decorative designs. The two manuscripts 
make up 300 + 224 folios. At various places in 
both, pages are left bank, presumably to provide 
room for any hymn or hymns that might 
subsequently be located. The script used is 
Gurmukhi of an initial stage. 

The snMssincluded in these manuscripts fall 
within fourteen different ragas. The order of ragas 
and of the labdas and padas, however, does not 
correspond with that adopted in the Adi Granth. 
There are variations in the text also and certain 
hymns are jointly credited to Kabir and Namdev. 

P.S. 

POTHI ASA VARIAN, pothi i.e. book, comprising 
discourses of some ofthe saints ofthe Sevapanthi 
sect Since the sermons are interspersed with hymns 
composed by saints who used to sing them at their 
sahgats in Asavari raga or musical measure, the 
book is called Pothi Asavariah. The language of 
the book is Punjabi, with a fair mixture of Braj 
and Sadh Bhakha. The book was compiled by Bhai 
Sahaj Ram, a Sevapanthi saint, between 1791-1811 
when he happened to be staying with the head of 
the sect, Bhai Addap Shah, in company with some 
250 other saints. It was first published in 1912 and 
the main stress in these discourses is on the purity 
of thought and conduct and on the contemplation 
of the Divine Name which alone leads to liberation. 

Gm.S. 

POTillSACHKHANO, by Sodhi Miharban (also 
written as Mibarvan), is the first of the six pothis 
or volumes which are said to have comprised the 
first detailed janam sakhi or biography of Guru 
Nanak. Sodhi Miharban, the son of Baba Prithi 
Chand, is said to have written three ofthe six extant 
pothis. Pothi Sack Khaqd, Pothi Hariji and 
Chaturbhuj Pothi Pothi Sach Khapd is available 
in manuscript form, both individually and bound 
together with the other two pothis. The first 
manuscript of these pothis came to light when 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, acquired it. The 
manuscript was then edited and published (1962)_ 
in two volumes under the title Janam Sakhi Sn 
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Guru NSnak Dev Ji, with a lengthly introduction. 
The colophon at the end of the Khalsa College 
manuscript states that the six pothis together 
comprised 575 goptis. The Pothi Sack Khapd, 
which originally had 167 goptis, has here a total of 
153. The colophon does not give any date of 
composition of the first copy of Pothi Sack Khagd- 
According to Hariji, Gopt Sri Satgvru Miharban ji 
ki, the gopfis pertaining to all the Gurus and 
Bhaktas, were composed during the lifetime of 
Miharban. The copyist seems to suggest that the 
basic or original copy of these pothis was prepared 
at Muhammadipur and the whole corpus comprised 
discourses given by Miharban that was put to pen 
by one Keshodas Brahmap. 

P.s. 

POTHOHAR, a distinct and cultural region in 
northwest Punjab (now in Pakistan), comprising a 
part of the Rawalpindi district. It is slightly raised 
plain sloping south and southwestward. This 
probably gives it the name PojhohSr, a derivative 
of Hindi pathar lit. plateau. It is a rough plain 
interspersed with numerous streams and ravines 
which turn into turbulent torrents during the rainy 
season. The main river of Pothohar are Soari, 
commonly pronouced Suari and Karishi. Some 
archaeological finds from the Soari basin suggest 
that Pothohar was one of the earliest homes of 
mankind in this part of the world and can boast of 
the most ancient culture in India. It must have been 
the first halting place for the waves of Aryans who 
entered India from the northwest, Taksasila or 
Taxila, at the northwestern edge of Pothohar ‘the 
great and flourishing city,’ was an important seat 
of learning and centre of Gracco-Buddhist art for 
many centuries. Po.thohar came under Sikh rule 
when Sardar Gujjar Singh, chief of the Bharigi 
family, overcame it in 1765. MaharajaRapjit Singh 
annexed Pothohar in 1810. 

Pothohar was predominantly Muslim. Sikhs, 
according to 1901 census, were hardly 5 per cent 
of the population while Hindus were about 10 per 
cent. Pothohari Sikhs were better off economically 
and better educated than members of the majority 
Muslim community, and were quick to take to 
western education introduced by the British. Baba 


Khem Singh Bedi was a pioneer in the field of 
women’s education and he opened 20 schools for 
girls throughout Pothohar. On the eve of the 
creation of Pakistan in 1947, the entire region was 
engulfed in fierce communal frenzy. Pothohari 
Sikhs resettled mostly in towns and cities 
throughout India. 

K.S.DI. 

POTTINGER, SIR HENRY (1789-1856), soldier 
and diplomat, son of Eldred Curwen Pottinger, was 
born on 3 October 1789. During 1809-11, he 
explored the country between Persia and India 
travelling incognito and published the results of 
his journey under the title, Travels in Beluchistm 
andSinde(\%\6). In October 1831, he was sent to 
Sindh on a ‘commercial’ mission to persuade the 
Amirs to participate in the Indus navigation 
scheme, but ostensibly to forestall tbe Sikh advance 
in the direction. In 1836, he again negotiated with 
the Amirs resulting in a treaty (20 April 1838). 
British diplomacy in Sindh had permanently 
thwarted Rapjit Singh’s designs on that country. 
Pottinger remained political agent in Sindh (1836- 
40) and was created in 1840 a baronet. In 1843, he 
left India to come back again in 1847 as governor 
of Madras, Pottinger died at Malta in 1856. 

BJ.H. 

PRACHiN PANTH PRAKASH, by Ratan Singh 
Bharigu, a chronicle in homely Punjabi verse 
relating to tbe history of the Sikhs from Guru Nanak 
(AD 1469-1539), to the establishment in the 
eighteenth century of principalities in the Punjab, 
The work, which was completed in 1898 Bk/AD 
1841 and was first published in 1941, edited by 
Bhai Vir Singh. It is owed to the Britishers’ 
curiosity about the Sikhs and about their emergence 
as apolitical power. Captain Murray, then stationed 
on the Anglo-Sikh frontier at Ludhiana, had been 
charged with preparing a history of the Sikhs. He 
sought the help of a Persian scholar, Maulawi Bu.te 
Shah. Ratan Singh volunteered his own services 
as well to undo, as he says, the bias that might crop 
up in the narration of a Muslim. What he narrated 
to Murray during the day, he put to pen at night. 
For this, Ratan Singh drew upon available Sikh 
sources such and on the oral tradition. The latter 
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material he utilized in the most significant part of 
the work giving an account of Banda Sitigh 
Bahadur and of the troubled times following his 
execution. The earlier period has been dealt with 
sketchily. The description of Guru Nanak’s life is 
relatively more detailed, but the succeeding seven 
Gurus have been barely mentioned, except Guru 
Hargobind whose battles against the Mughal forces 
are briefly touched upon. In his account of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur’s martyrdom, Ratan Singh follows 
Guru Gobind Singh’s Bachitra Natak. Events from 
Guru Gobind Singh’s life are described in 
considerable detail, followed by an account of 
Banda Singh’s entry into the Punjab, the occupation 
of Samapa and Sirhind, and inroads into the 
Jalandhar Doab. The split of the Panth into two 
rival camps - Tatt Sar Khalsa and Bandai Khalsa - 
is described in dramatic detail. The narrative after 
the martyrdom of Mani Singh becomes more 
episodic in character. In simple verse, the poet 
captures the spirit of the Sikhs in those difficult 
times. 

s.s.s. 

PRAHILAD RAI, who enjoyed the patronage of 
Guru Gobind Sirigh, composed some verses in 
Hindi and Punjabi and translated into Punjabi prose 
50 Upanisads. He launched upon this work in 1689 
at the instance of the Guru. However, the 
philosophical terminology used by him shows that 
he was also well conversant with the original 
Sanskrit texts. A manuscript of this work entitled 
Upanishad Atharvan Bhakha is preserved in 
Motibagh Palace Library at Patiala. 

- P.S.P. 

PRAN SANGLI, lit. the chain of breath or vital 
air, is a collection of compositions, attributed to 
Guru Nanak but in reality aprocryphal, dealing with 
yogic practices, particularly prapayama or control 
of vital air. The original Pray Sangli was, in all 
probability, a small composition, though the now 
available recension, edited by Sant Sampuran 
Sirigh and published in 1898 in the Devanagri 
script, in three volumes runs into more than 700 
pages. Each of its 80 chapters is presented as an 
exposition by Guru Nanak of a question raised by 
Raja Shivnabh of Sarigladip (Sri Lanka) where Prap 


PRAM SANGLI 

Sapgli is said to have been composed. Tradition 
goes that Guru Arjan, when compiling the Guru 
Granth Sahib, despatched Bbai Pafra Mokha, a 
learned Sikh, to Sarigladip to bring a copy of its 
manuscript believed to be in the possession of the 
descendants of Raja Shivnabh. The copy he 
brought was scrutinized by Guru Arjan and 
adjudged spurious. 

Probably the original Prap Sangli consisted 
of the first ten chapters which comprise the first 
volume of the published version. The first six of 
these ten chapters explain the evolution of the 
universe, myriads of earths and skies, the elements, 
man with all his internal organism, etc. The next 
three chapters explain the intricacies, forms and 
ideals of yoga, through dialogues between 
Gorakhnath and Guru Nanak. The tenth chapter 
asserts that the Unmanifest, Real Being also 
remained in comtemplation and concentration on 
the Vah- Vah (wonderful). Of the remaining 70 
chapters in the following two volumes, around 
twenty-four are by and large an interpretation of 
yoga. Apart from yoga, the Prap Sangli has 
compositions addressed to Hindu saints. Sach 
Khapdki Jugti (Ch, XXII) says that the guru’s 
sabda can change dross into gold, a sinner into a 
saint The Sahahsaranama (Ch. XXIV) enlists the 
different names of the Lord and Das Avtaran di 
Varta (Ch. XXVIII) tells of the ten ancient 
incarnations of Vi$iju. Dakkhapi Oankar (Ch. 
XXXV) is Guru Nanak’s own composition as * 
incorporated in the Guru Granth Sahib. The third 
category of apocryphal literature, written in. 
Persianized Punjabi and addressed to the Muslim 
divines and kings, is contained in chapters LXXV1I 
and LXXVIII. The hymn states how millions of 
Muhammads, Ramas, Gorakhs, etc. are singing His 
praises in the grand court of Allah and how 
everything moves under His command only. Other 
compositions in this category include: NasihaS 
Namah ox an epistle of admonitions; Hazar Namah 
or a discourse on the importance of being alert;_ 
Pak Namah or an address on pure living and Kami 
Namah or an address on the importance of good 
conduct, 

T.S. 
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PRARTHANATITA DAN, poem in Bengali by 
Rabindranath Tagore on the Sikh martyr Bhai Tarn 
Singh. Written on 18-19 November 1899 and 
included in Katha, a collection of Tagore’s poems 
published in October-November 1899, the poem 
refers to Bhai Taru Singh’s arrest along with some 
other Sikhs, Nawab, Zakariya Khan’s offer to him 
to let his hair be trimmed to save his life, his refusal 
and his death. 

H.B. 

PRASADIHATHI, an elephant trained to perform 
several unusual feats, was among the presents 
brought to Guru Gobind Singh by an Assamese 
chief, Ratan Rai as he called on the Guru at 
Anandpur. According to Sikh chronicles, Ratan 
Rai’s father, Ram Rai, had served Guru Teeh 
Bahadur during his travels in the east. The beast 
soon leamt to salute the Guru, wash his feet, collect 
and bring back arrows shot by him, and walk before 
him at night holding a torch high with his trunk. 
This instantly excited the envy of Bhim Chand, 
the Raja of Kahlur. Failing to acquire the animal 
by strategem, he resorted to force and led out an 
armed contingent to attack Anandpur, but was 
repulsed. According to Sukha Sirigh, Gurbilas 
Dasviri Patshahi Prasadi was reduced to a skelton 
owing to lack of food during the prolonged siege 
of Anandpur (1705), and Guru Gobind Singh had 
him killed to save him the torture, 

M.G.S. 

PRATAP SINGH, BHAl (1899-1922), one of the 
two martyrs in the Panja Sahib (Hasan Abdal) 
episode, was bom on 26 March 1899 to Bhai Sarup 
Singh, a goldsmith, at Akalgarh, in Gujrariwala 
district, now in Pakistan. He received his instruction 
at the village school, and worked as a teacher for 
some time at Maijdi Bhalval in Sargodha district 
before moving to Karachi for a job and then joined 
the army. Moved by the Nankapa Sahib incident 
(20 February 1921), Pratap Singh resigned his 
army service resolved to dedicate his life to the 
Panth. He joined the managing committee of 
Gurdwara Panja Sahib, brought under the 
community’s control since November 1920, as a 
treasure. On 29 October 1922, Pratap Singh sat with 
Bhai Karam Singh, also an employee of the Panja 
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Sahib Gurdwara Committee, and several others 
on the railway track to stop, risking their lives, the 
train carrying Sikh volunteers held in the Guru ka 
Bagh agitation with a view to serving to them a 
meal prepared by the saiigat. The squatters did stop 
the train, but not before it had run over the two 
volunteers and hit several of their companions. 

P.S.G. 

PRATAP SINGH, GIANI (1904-1984), preacher, 
jomalistand author, was the son of Bhai Makkhaij 
Singh of Nara in Rawalpindi district (now in 
Pakistan). Bom on 3 January 1904, he passed his 
middle school examination from the village school 
in 1918. He read with deep interest literature 
brought out under the influence of the Singh Sabha 
movement and joined the Khalsa Upadeshak 
(Missionary) College, Gujrariwala, from where he 
passed, in 1922, the Giani examination. In 1923, 
he was engaged by the Shiromapi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee as a preacher. Soon 
afterwards he was arrested for making a seditious 
speech and sentenced to one and a half year’s 
imprisonment. Giani Pratap Sirigh served as 
assistant jathedar of Sri Akal Takht. Amritsar 
(1938-48) andyarfiet/rirof Takht Sri Kesgafh Sahib, 
Anandpur (1948-52). He was again appointed 
Jathedar of Sri Akal Takht, Amritsar, from which 
position he retired in 1955. In 1956, he floated a 
monthly journal, the GimAmrit, which he himself 
edited and published until Pec cm her 1981. He also 
wrote over two dozen books and tracts on religious 
and historical themes. He was honoured by the 
Punjab Government (1981) for his contribution to 
Punjabi journalism. He was also honoured by 
Kendari Sri Guru Sirigh Sabha, Delhi, for his 
services to Sikh religion. He was assassinated on 
10 May 1984 inside his house at Amritsar by some 
unidentified men. 

S.S.Am. 

PRATAP SINGH, MAHARAJA (1919-1995), ruler 
ofNabha State, was bom on 21 September 1919, 
the son of Maharaja Ripudaman Sirigh. He began 
his education in the Anglo-Indian School, 
Woodstock, near Mussoorie. In 1934, he entered 
college, in England. He was crowned the king of 
Nabha on attaining majority and assumed full 
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ruling powers in 1938. In 1943, he was married to 
Princess Urmila Devi of Dholpur. There was much 
ado among his Sikh subjects in the state and outside 
when on occupying the throne he discarded the 
Sikh symbols. The matter was eventually taken up 
by the British prime minister of Nabha, Mr 
Wakefield and finally he decided to regrow his long 
hair. 

Pratap Singh was fond of manly sports and 
was given to chase. Another of his hobbies was 
car racing. In spite of the strong powers of 
determination he had inherited, he was a very soft 
and gentle person. He could never imagine himself 
disparaging a human being. He did keep up the 
style and manner of royalty, but personally he was 
the least demanding of men. He paid special 
attention to matters sartorial. Nabha lost entity as 
well as its authority on 5 May 1948 after its merge 
with the PEPSU, with some of the Maharaja’s 
personal privileges and titles remaining intact for 
the time being. He died in Delhi on 24 July 1995. 

S.S.B. 

PRAVRTTf-M ARG A ; NIVRTTI-MARGA. In 
ancient religious texts four margas or paths are 
demarcated: the path of action for personal 
gratification, leading to sensuous pleasure (cf. BG 
XVI. 16); (ii) the path of action in the form of 
observance of religious rituals, with a view to 
reaping the fruit thereof (cf. BG II. 42.43; IX.20); 
(iii) the path of knowledge leadingto the realization 
of the Supreme Spirit and the sense of detachment 
to the mundane pleasures resulting in total 
renunciation of worldly objects and actions; (iv) 
the path of action following attainment of 
knowledge with a sense of detachment to the result 
of the action performed. The first two of these paths 
are considered to lead a man to hell and heaven 
respectively, while the last two are described as 
resulting in the emancipation of the spirit from the 
bonds of birth and death. It is with reference to 
these last two paths that two distinct lines of thought 
have been pursued in the Indian religio- 
philosophical tradition. 

It was only after Sankara that asceticism 
gained popularity. When Guru Nanak appeared on 
the scene, this trend dominated the socio-religious 


PREM AMBODH POTHf 
structure of the country. Fully convinced with the 
negative impact it made on the socio-religious life 
of the people, the Guru denounced this path of 
renunciation and made a strong plea for taking to 
family life even in case of those who aspired for 
living a spiritual life aiming at liberation from 
bonds of birth and death. He impressed upon the 
people that “there can be no worship without good 
actions.” "Those who eat the fruit of their earning 
and bestow a part from it”, he said, “recognize the 
true way.” Guru Nanak rejected asceticism not only 
in theory but also in practice, and those who 
succeeded him to the seat of the Guru followed 
him in this respect as in other matters. 

_ D -RG. 

PREMA, BHAI, of Talvapdi (Chaudharian), in 
Kapurthala district of the Punjab, was a devout Sikh 
of the time of Guru Amar Das. He was lame in the 
leg, yet he daily walked, on crutches, to Goindval, 
8 km from his village across the River Beas, with 
a pitcher of curds for Guru ka Larigar. Once the 
village chaudhaii i.e. headman, snatched in jest 
his crutches, teased him for serving the Guru so 
devoutly without the latter curing his deformity, 
and thus delaying him. On the Guru’s asking, he 
narrated the entire episode. The Guru asked him 
to visit a Muslim recluse, Shah Hussain, who 
miraculously removed his deformity. He attributed 
this to the favour of Guru Amar Das, and refused 
to take any credit for himself, Bbai Prema was 
appointed to head a manji or preaching district. 

B.S.D. 

PREM AMBODH POTHf, fit bookofknowledge 
about loving devotion, attributed to Guru Gobind 
Singh, but not included in the Dasani Grantb, 
comprises the life-stories in verse of some of the 
famous bhaktas. Written in AD 1693, the book has, 
besides the introductory chapter, sixteen sections, 
each devoted to a bhakta. These bhaktas include 
Dhanna, Trilochan, Namdev, Jaidev, Ravidas, Mira 
Bai, Karamah Bai, Pipa, Sain, Sadhna, Prahlad, 
Dbru, Sukdev and Balmiki The language of this 
so far unpublished manuscript is amixture ofHindi 
and Punjabi and the verse measures commonly 
used are Dohira and Chaupai 

S.S.A. 
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PREMA PLOT, a conspiracy allegedly engineered 
by Mabaraiji Jind Kaur with the help of some Sikh 
sardirsto assassinate Sir Henry Lawrence, the first 
British Resident at Lahore, and the Sikh 
commander-in-chief, Tej Singh, and to topple the 
British control of the Punjab. After the treaty of 
Bharoval (December 1846), Maharatji Jind Kaur 
bad been deprived of all authority and the Resident 
had been invested with unrestricted powers. Prema, 
a Brahman desperado, came to Lahore in February 
1847 and set up a secret campaign. He met Buta 
Singh, d/wan to Maharapi Jind Kaur, and various 
other Sikh leaders. The prime motive of the plan 
was to restore the power of Mabarani Jind Kaur as 
the Regent of the minor Maharaja Duleep Singh 
and terminate British control by assassinating the 
Resident and his subservient council of ministers. 
The plan was to be executed on 12 February 1847, 
but the plotters’ hearts misgave them and they 
stealthily slunk away. The British authorities 
arrested eleven persons. After a trial Prema and 
three others were sentenced to life imprisonment 
and deported out of the Punjab; four persons 
received imprisonment from 3 to 7 years and three 
were let off. A sequel to the Prema plot was the 
unjustified removal of the Maharapl from Lahore 
to Sheikhupura and reduction in her allowance. 

Gdf.S. 

PREM KAUR, RANI, daughter of Han Singh of 
Ladhevala, in Gujranwala district of the Punjab, 
was married in 1822 to Prince Sher Singh, son of 
Maharaja Raty'it Singh. In 1831, she gave birth to 
Pratap Singh who was brutally murdered by Lahina 
Singh Sandharivalia in 1843. Rapi Prem Kaur 
survived her husband and was granted an annual 
pension by the British. 

S.S.B. 

PREM SINGH, (d. 1824), son of Panjab Singh of 
Khupda in Gurdaspur district, was a soldier in 
Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s army. He took part in 
several of the Maharaja’s campaigns including 
those of Multan (1818) and Kashmir (1819). He 
was drowned in the Indus on 2 November 1824 
while attempting to ford the river with the 
Maharaja’s army in pursuit of the enemy. 

G.S.N. 


} PREM SUMARA G 

PREM SINGH, commandant in the Sikh forces 
demobilized after the first Anglo-Sikb war, joined 
Bhai Maharaj Singh and wanted to raise the 
standard of revolt against the British. He along with 
a group of 20 Sikhs wanted to rescue Duleep Singh 
who, they feared, might be taken away by the 
British, but the move failed and Prem Singh was 
arrested. 

M.L.A. 

PREM SINGH HOTI, BABA (1882-1954), 
historian and biographer, was bom on 2 November 
1882 at Hoti, near Mardan, now in Pakistan. The 
family traces its ancestry back to Bhai Gurdas, 
the known Sikh exegete. The family migrated to 
N WFP during Ranjit Singh ’$ regime and came over 
to Patiala in 1948 soon after India’s partition in 
1947. Prem Singh was reared on Sikh teaching 
and folklore. A meeting with Bhai Vir Sirigh 
prompted him to write biographies of Sikh heroes 
who had fallen fighting for the glory of the Khalsa. 
He took to the task with a rare zeal and biographies 
flowed from his pen prolifically Akali Phula Singh 
(1914), Maharaja Rapj it Singh (1918), Kahvar Nau 
Nihal Sirigh (1927), Hari Sirigh Nalva (1937), 
Maharaja Sher Sirigh (1951) and Nawab Kapur 
Sirigh (1952). His Khalsa Raj de Usrayye or 
Builders of the Khalsa Raj (Vol. I in 1942 and Vol. 
II in 1944), and Khalsa Raj de Badesf Kariode or 
Foreign employees of the Sikh Kingdom (1945) 
were collections of shorter biographies. His lives 
of Bhai Gurdas, Bhai Sukkha Sirigh and Maharaja 
Duleep Sirigh remained unfinished. He died at 
Patiala on 10 January 1954. 

Sd.S. 

PREM SUMARA G, lit. the true way to love (prem 
=love; su =good or true; marag =path), is an 
anonymous work in old Punjabi evoking a model 
of Sikh way of life and of Sikh society. Written 
probably in the 18th century, it is a kind of 
rahitnama attempting to prescribe norms of 
behaviour, religious as well as social, private as 
well as public, for members of the Khalsa Panth. It 
also provides a comprehensive model of Sikh polity 
with details concerning civil and military 
administration. Although known to earlier Sikh 
scholars, it was published for the first time in 1953 
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by the Sikh History Society, Amritsar, edited with 
an elaborate introduction by Bhai Raijdhir Singh. 
The work is divided into ten chapters. In the 
opening prologue, the author invests the code of 
conduct he is enunciating with divine sanction and 
intimates how important it was for the Sikhs to 
abide by it to realize the object for which the Khalsa 
was created. The daily routine prescribed for a 
Sikh consists in getting up early in the morning, 
taking a bath, reciting certain banis'm the morning, 
noon and evening. The stress is on constant 
remembrance of God and honest social life. A Sikh 
must always keep the arms by his side, work for 
his living, be hospitable, and resign himself, in all 
situations, to the Will of God. The book also lays 
down the method of Khalsa initiation and principles 
of social behaviour (3); rituals to be observed at 
child-birth (4); rules regarding the selection of life- 
partners, the age for marriage, permitting a widow 
to remarry (5); the kind of food a Sikh should 
partake of and the kind, especially intoxicants, that 
he must avoid, laying special emphasis on 
cleanliness (6). On Sikh polity, the author favours 
absolute and benevolent monarchy, 

P.s.J. 

PRIKN/A PRAKARAiy(prIkhia = test; prakaran 
=part or fragment), by Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, 
is a small tract, bound with the author’s Gurumat 
Nirnaya Sagar, endevouring to establish the 
authenticity or otherwise of the authorship of the 
various Sikh texts including the Guru Granth Sahib, 
the Dasain Granth, Prap Saiigli Imam Sakhi Bhai 
Bala ; Prem Sumarag, Makke di Go$ti, Varan by 
Bhai Gurdas, hukamnamas ; etc. He analyses the 
texts of these volumes and determines the 
authorship of each on the basis of internal evidence. 
A text which has either the signature or stamp of 
the Gurus or came into vogue in their time is 
considered authentic. The entire Guru Granth 
Sahib as well as the Dasam Granth is authentic, 
but Naslhat Hamah and Prem Sumarag are 
pronounced apocryphal works. Similarly, Sarah 
Loh, Paintis Achhari MvktiMarg, Chhakka, Sakhi 
Gurbakhsh Singh are also declared apocryphal. 

R.S.J. 

PRITAM DAS, MAHANT, an Udasi saint, was 


PR1TAM SINGH GOJRAN, JATHEDaR 

bom in 1752, according to some sources in 1722 
in a Sarsvat Brahman family of Hoshiarpur district 
of the Punjab. His original name was Karam 
Chand. His early education was limited to 
preliminary Urdu. He left his home_at the age of 
11, and because a disciple of an Udasi saint, Sahgat 
Das, who renamed him Pritam Das. Later, he 
became a disciple of Mahatma Bankhaijdi (1763- 
1863), who gave him the title of nirbap, i.e. one 
who had overcome his desires and passions. During 
his travels in the South he procured enough money 
from Nanak Chand, an uncle of Diwan Chandii 
Lai of Hyderabad, to establish Panchayati Akhara 
at Allahabad in 1779. In 1781, Pritam Das founded 
a monastery called Nirbai) Akhara at Amritsar. 
Between 1781 and 1784, Mahant Pritam Das, 
helped in the digging of a water channel for supply 
of water to the holy tanks in Amritsar. During the 
Kumbh fair at Haridvar in 1819, the Udasis were 
attacked by a group of Bairagis who resented the 
former marchng out in a ceremonial procession 
with Sikh Scripture, amidst it. Mahant Pritam Das 
enlisted the help of some Sikh chiefs who were 
attending the fair and got the Bairagis suitably 
punished. Mahant Pritam Das died at Amritsar in 
1831. 

S.S.Am 

PRITAM SINGH GOJRAN, JATHEDAR, (1896- 
1976), bom into a simple rural family, rose, to the 
position of president of the Shiromaqi Akali Dal 
by his solid qualities of character. He was bom 
Dalip Singh, the only son of Kishan Singh Dhalival 
of village Gojrari in present-day Sarigrur district 
of the Punjab. His father died when he was still 
very young and his mother remarried. He grew up 
as a neglected child and in January 1915 enlisted 
in the army. After his release in 1920 from the army, 
his interest in religion became more pronounced. 
He studied the Sikh texts under royal tutors of 
Patiala attached to Gurdwara Moti Bagh. Around 
this time, he joined the Akali party, and also 
received the Khalsa initiation in 1921 and received 
the new name of Pritam Singh. He took part in the 
Jaito agitation and was jailed (1923). In 1926, he 
took part in the agitation launched against the ruler 
of Patiala for the release of the Akali activist Seva 
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Singh Thikrivala. He focussed his energies on 
strengthening the Riyasti Akali Dal of which he 
had been the Jathedar (president) since its very 
inception. He supported the Baldev Sirigh-Sikandar 
Pact (1942) and the Azad Punjab demand (1943). 
In 1944, he was elected president of the Shiromaiji 
Akali Dal. He opposed the Akali move to join 
Congress (1948) and was elected to the PEPSU 
assembly (1954). He actively participated in the 
Punjabi Suba agitation, but left active politics in 
1965. He never got married and owned no property. 

S.S.G. 

PRITHI CHAND, BABA, the eldest son of Guru 
R3m Das (1534-81), was bom in 1558 at Goindval, 
in present-day Amritsar district of the Punjab. He 
was by nature ambitious and haughty. Guru Ram 
Das chose his youngest son Arjan as his successor 
to the spiritual seat. This excited the jealousy of 
Prithi Chand who endeavoured to harm Guru Aijan 
in every possible way. His attitude became even 
more hostile as the latter had a son bom to him in 
1595. His conspiracies to get the infant poisoned 
having failed, Prithi Chand retired to Hehar. There 
he set himself up as guru and established a separate 
sect. He also-spread his influence in the Malva 
region where he founded a village named Kotha 
Guru, now in Bajhinda district. He misled the Sikhs 
by composing baiji in the name of Guru Nanak, 
He also induced Sulhi Khan, a Mughal commander, 
against Guru Arjan. Prithi Chand joined the 
detractors of the Sikh faith who frequently carried 
complaints against the Guru to the Mughal officials 
at Lahore and Delhi. The Sikhs derisively called 
Prithi Chand and his followers mii)£s (lit. 
hyprocrites). Prithi Chand died at Hehar in April 
1618. 

P.S.P. 

PRITHI CHAND PAUHVAL (d. 1696), a hill chief 
who sided with Bhim Chand, the ruler of Kahlur, 
in the battle of Nadaup fought on 20 March 1691 
against Alif Khan, the deputy of Mian Khan, 
governor of Jammu. Guru Gobind Singh helped 
Bhim Chand and his allies in this battle, which they 
won. In 1696, Dilawar Khan, Mughal chief, sent 
an expedition under his commander, Husain Khan, 
to chastise the hill chiefs. The Guru sided with 


the Guler chief, Raj Singh. In the ensuring battle 
fought at Guler, Raja Prithi got killed. 

K.S.T. 

PROCLAMATION (1849), declaring that the 
kingdom of the Punjab had ceased to be and that 
all the territories of Maharaja Duleep Singh had 
become part of the British dominions in India, was 
issued on 29 March 1849 by Governor-General 
Lord Dalhousie. Earlier in the day a darbar was 
held in the palace inside the Fort at Lahore by 
Henry M.Elliot, the foreign secretary, under the 
orders of the Governor-General. It was attended 
by the minor Maharaja Duleep Singh, seated for 
the last time on the throne of his father, Maharaja 
Raijjit Singh, surrounded by the British troops and 
his helpless sardars. Amidst deep silence, the 
proclamation was read out aloud in English, Persian 
and Hindustani. The young Duleep Singh affixed 
his signatures to the document which deprived him 
of his crown and kingdom. Immediately after the 
document had been signed, Elliot read out in the 
darbarXhe Proclamation issued by Lord Dalhousie 
to justify his policy and action. 

B.J.H. 

PUAT, an old village in Ludhiana district, Guru 
Gobind Singh passed through after quitting 
Chamkaur on the night of 7 December 1705, It 
was only after 1947 that the villagers established a 
gurdwara in one of the rooms of a residential house 
belonging to a Muslim emigrant. 

M.G.S. 

PUNJAB, now divided into two parts apportioned 
one each to India and Pakistan, is geographically 
and historically one compact region comprising the 
plains of the Indus river basin. The name Punjab, 
a compound of two Persian words, panj{ five) and 
ab (water), literally signifies ‘the land of five 
rivers’. Although Punjab finds mention in the 
works of Ibn Batuta of 14th century, yet the term 
came to wider currency only in 16th century. It 
was also called Sapt Sindhu (land of seven rivers). 
Haft Hindu (Persian version of Sapt Sindhu), Panch 
Nad, Penta Potamia (the Greek version of 
Pafichnad) and so on. Ultimately, however, the 
Persian nomenclature, Panjab (spelt Punjab in 
English) has come down to the present time. This 
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literal geographical definition has, however, had 
little relevance to historical Punjab over the 
centuries. Both under the Sikhs and the British it 
covered a far larger territory. Several regions were 
sliced off earlier and in 1947, the remaining British 
province of Punjab was again partitioned into West 
Punjab and East Punjab. The former with an area 
of 158,347 square km and population 
18,288,015(1951) went to Pakistan and the latter 
with an area of 95,687 square km and population 
12,641,205(1951) remained with India. In 1956, 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union (PEPSU) 
was amalgamated with the Punjab, but 10 years 
later, on 1 November 1966, a fiirther vivisection 
took away the southern and southeastern districts 
to create the new state of Haryana, while some area 
was joined with Himachal Pradesh. Another 
segment, Chandigarh, became a Union Territory. 

The pre-Partition Punjab could be divided into 
four natural regions, viz. the eastern mountainous 
region, the central plain, north-western semi-arid 
areas separated from the central plain by the Salt 
Range and semi-desert of southern Punjab. Another 
natural division, that of the Punjab plain, is into 
five doabs (land between two rivers) - Sindh-Sagar 
Doab between Indus and Jhelum; Chajj between 
Jhelum and Chenab; Rachna between Chenab and 
Ravi; Bari between Ravi and Beas; Bist Jalandhar 
or simply Jalandhar Doab; and the cis-Sutlej tract. 
The present Punjab (India) is limited to the upper 
Bari (Majha) and Jalandhar Doab (Doaba), and part 
of the cis-Sutlej tract (Matva), Thanks to irrigation 
facilities developed after independence, Malva is 
no longer semi-desert. The soil all over the plain 
is alluvial and highly productive, rain moderate 
(50-60 cm) mainly from summer monsoons, and 
the climate presents extremes of both hot and cold. 

Historically, Punjab may be the earliest 
habitation of man in this part of the world. Evidence 
of the highly developed Indus civilization is clearly 
available from several excavation sites. The 
Aryans, a pastoral people, who entered India 
between 2500 BC and 1500 BC in successive 
waves, first settled here. It was in the Sapt Sindhu 
that the first Vedic hymns were composed and sung. 
In what is called the post-Vedic period, Punjab 
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witnessed the rise of a number of small independent 
states. From the 6th century BC, Punjab saw 
invasions from Persia and Greece (326 BC). The 
Mauryan empire established soon after ended the 
short-lived Greek occupation of the Punjab, but 
the Bactrian Greeks established their rule in western 
parts in second century BC. They were succeeded 
by Kusans and by 4th century AD, the Gupta 
empire was at its peak. Then followed the terrible 
Huparule during which were destroyed Jaxila and 
many other Buddhist centres. The decline of the 
Hunas towards the middle of the 6th century paved 
the way for the rise of the Takkis in the north of 
Sutlej and the Vardhanas of Thanesar in the south. 
Their decline with the death in 647 of King Har$a 
resulted in power vacuum in the Punjab which 
finally gave birth to a new power known as the 
Hindushahis establish itself in the Punjab by the 
middle of the 9th century. It dominated the entire 
region northwest of the Yamuna including parts of 
Afghanistan for over a century, after which they 
were overcome by the Muslim rulers of Ghazni of 
whom Mahmud is the most famous. Thus Muslim 
rule in Punjab was established 172 years earlier 
than its advent in the rest of the country in the 
closing years of the 12th century when Shahabud- 
Din Ghauri occupied almost the whole of North 
India, From then onwards Punjab became part of 
the Delhi Sultnate ruled one after another by several 
dynasties of Turks and Afghans until Babar 
defeated the last Lodhi Sultan, Ibrahim, in 1526, 
and soon became the master of North India. The 
Mughal rule over the Punjab continued almost 
uninterrupted for about two centuries. The most 
significant development of this period was the rise 
of the Sikhs as a new religi ous community and their 
transformation into a strong political force. The 
Sikhs, organized into a lose confederacy of nrisls 
or independent principalities spread over the vast 
plains between the Yamuna and the Indus, were 
firmly established in power by 1765 having 
defeated both the Mughals and the Afghans in a 
long-drawn war of attrition. By the end of the 
century Maharaja Ran jit Singh had the entire 
country north of the Sutlej under him. The reign of 
Rap jit Singh (d. 1839) gave the Punjab peace, 
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stability and prosperity but it survived only for 
about a decade: the state was annexed to the British 
dominions in 1849. The impact of British rule 
produced far-reaching changes in all spheres of 
Punjab’s life, socio-religious as well as economic 
and administrative—comprehensive land surveys, 
digging of canals, opening of schools, etc. Socio¬ 
religious reform movements sprang up in all 
communities. These, however, intensified 
communal feelings which, under communal 
representation introduced by the British while 
introducing democratic constitutional reforms, 
resulted in a growing hiatus between Muslim 
majority on the one hand, and Hindus and Sikhs 
on the other. The result was bifurcation of the 
Punjab on communal basis in 1947. But with the 
fear of Muslim domination gone, Hindus and Sikhs 
of the Indian Punjab soon fell out over the question 
of language. The result was a further division of 
Punjab (1966). 

Punjab now has an area of 50,362 square km, 
and a population of 2,02,81,969 (1991). 
Community-wise it has 62.95% Sikhs, 34.46% 
Hindus, 1.18% Muslims and 1,11% Christians. 
Sex-ratio in Punjab, traditionally unfavourable, was 
882 at the time of 1991 census. Based on sample 
registration, birth rate in 1991 was 27,7 per 
thousand and death rate 7.8. In 1991, 19.55% of 
the State’s population lived in towns and cities. 
Punjab has only ten cities with a population 
exceeding 1,00,000. The State having no mineral 
resources of its own has virtually no large-scale 
industry but is well advanced in small- and 
medium-scale industries, mostly agro-based and 
consumer goods units. At the end of 1993-94, the 
number of small industrial units was 1,84,875 and 
that of medium-and-large-scale units 440. Together 
they provided employment to 9,51,226 workers, 
of which 79.46% were in the small-scale sector. 
The overall growth rate in terms of Gross State 
Income during 1993-94 at 1980-81 prices was 
4.94% per annum as against 4.3% per annum for 
the country as a whole. 

Agriculture continues to be the mainstay of 
Punjab’s economy. The overall rate of growth of 
agriculture between 1949-50 and 1992-93 was of 


the order of 2.71% per annum which is the highest 
in the country. The index of agricultural production 
shows that there was nearly elevenfold increase in 
the index of food grains during the period 1960- 
61 to 1994-95. Much of it is accounted for by the 
exceptionally high rate of growh in wheat and rice. 
Its per hectare yield of wheat was 4,011 kg in 1993- 
94 and that office 3,507 kg. The net area sown in 
1994-95 was 83% of the total reporting area, the 
highest in the country. There is a corresponding 
dearth of forest resources. Only 4.17% of the total 
reporting area is covered by forests which is far 
below the national average of 22.3% (1991-92). 
Wheat and rice are by far the major crops although 
cotton, oilseeds, maize, millets, barley, pulses, fruit 
and vegetables are also grown. Together, the output 
of food grains in the State reached a record level 
of 2,15,75,000 tons in 1993-94 which is more than 
17.34% of the total output in the country. In 1994- 
95, Punjab contributed 61.0% of the total wheat 
and 44.0% of total rice procured for the country’s 
central pool. Dairying and poultry farming are also 
popular as subsidiary occupation in the farm sector. 

Irrigation is the key to Punjab’s progress in 
the agriculture field. The area irrigated reached a 
level of 93% of the net area sown during 1993-94. 
Wells, tube wells and pumping sets supplied water 
to 61% of the irrigated area and canals to the 
remaining 39%. The consumption of chemical 
fertilizers in the Punjab was 305.81 kg per hectare 
during 1994-95. The Punjab Agricultural 
University at Ludhiana has played a leading role 
in developing new varieties of high-yielding crops 
and in popularizing modem methods of agriculture. 
Another factor in Punjab’s high productivity is the 
nature and size of landholdings. Most of the 
landholdings are family-operated. The average size 
of owned landholdings was only 5.06 acres n 1971 - 
72 andhas further declined because of land ceiling 
and the law of inheritance. The average size of 
operational landholdings, 10.01 acres in 1971-72, 
has also somewhat declined in spite of capital 
intensive technology being increasingly adopted 
by the farming community. About 20% of tractors 
in the country are concentrated in the Punjab. Of 
the 6,343.9 million kwh consumption of electricity 
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.in 1994-95, agriculture accounted for 39.97%. 
Communications, especially road communications, 
are also well developed. In March, 1995, the State 
had 17,69,755 vehicles which included 13,45,064 
passenger-carrying and 67,675 goods-carrying, but 
excluded 3,54,378 tractors used in the farm sector 
both for carrying goods and passengers. 

Punjab is slightly ahead of the average national 
standards in education. It has a primary school in 
every village, a middle school within a radius of 2 
km and a high school within a radius of 2.6 km. It 
has several universities and many professional, 
science, commerce and arts colleges. According 
to 1991 census, the rate of literacy in Punjab was 
58.51% (65.66 for males and 50.41 for females) 
against the national average of 52.11%. Punjab is 
also on top of other states in the matter of general 
standard of living of the common man. In 1993- 
94, per capita income in Punjab was Rs 12,724 
against Rs 6,929 for the country as a whole. This 
is an index of the industrious and enterprising 
nature of the Punjabis. Besides being foremost in 
the adoption of modem techniques in agriculture, 
a large number of them have migrated to foreign 
lands in search of better prospects; and the invisible 
imports from that source have played a significant 
part in the general prosperity of the State. 
Recruitment to the armed forces has been gradually 
narrowed during recent decades. 

A remarkable feature of modernization 
process in the Punjab is the high degree of rural- 
urban economic integration that it has brought 
about. Universal electrification of villages, linking 
of villages to main roads, development of an 
extensive netwrok of markets for agricultural 
produce and inputs, easier access to educational 
and medical facilities, and growing streams and 
counter-streams of rural-urban migrants are the 
main contributory factors. 

H.K.M.S. 

PUNJAB, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, THE, 
translated and edited by H.L.O. Garrett, and first 
published in 1935 by the Punjab Government 
Record Office, Lahore, is a compendium of two 
travelogues. The first part comprises the portion 
of Victor Jacquemont’s Journal which deals with 
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his travel through the Punjab and Kashmir. 
Jacquemont’s description of the conditioh and 
administration of the cis-Sutlej area after the Anglo- 
Sikh treaty of 1809 is particularly interesting. So 
is his account of Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s court, 
and comments on the character and personal habits 
of the Maharaja. He specially praises Ranjit Singh 
for his powers of conversation and for his shrewd 
judgement. Avarice was, according to Jacquemont, 
the ruling passion of the Maharaja’s life and he 
had amassed a treasure worth 8,00,00,000 rupees. 
Speaking of economic condition of the people, he 
observes that the territory of the Sikhs was the most 
fertile and better cultivated than anywhere else in 
India. He describes Ludhiana as a city with a 
flourishing trade with India and Afghanistan. 
Amritsar, the largest city in the Punjab, was rich 
and affluent, its population being amixture ofraces 
and religions. The Sikh rule in Kashmir is 
characterized as chaotic and rapacious. The second 
part of the book relates to the travels of Prince 
Alexis Soltykoff of a Russian family. He was 
primarily an artist and his journey through India 
was one long search for ‘colour’. 

B.J.H. 

PUNJAB BOUNDARY COMMISSION was one 
of the two high-powered panels set up under 
Governor-General Lord Mountbatten’s Partition 
Plan of 3 June 1947 (the other one being the Bengal 
Boundary Commission) to divide the Punjab 
between India and Pakistan. Since no area was 
purely Muslim populated or otherwise, the exact 
dividing lines were to be drawn by the boundary 
commissions, both headed by Sir Cyril (later Lord) 
Redciiffe, a noted British jurist. The Punjab 
Boundary Commission was set up on 30 June 1947 
and was asked to give its award by 15 August. It 
was to demarcate the boundaries of the two parts 
of the Punjab on the basis of ascertaining the 
contiguous majority areas of the Muslims and non- 
Muslims. Its other members were Punjab High 
Court Judges, Justice Din Muhammad and Justice 
Muhammad Munir, both nominees of the Muslim 
League, and Justice Mehr Chand Mahajan and 
Justice Teja Sirigh (nominees of the Indian 
National Congress). The award subsequently given 
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is called the Redcliffe Award. The Commission, at 
its first meeting held on 14 July 1947, invited all 
interested parties to submit their memoranda by 
18 July. It held its public sessions at Lahore from 
21 to 31 July under the chairmanship of the 
seniormost member. Justice Din Muhammad, Sir 
Cyril having decided to attend the meetings of the 
Bengal Boundary Commission first. Muhammad 
Zafar Ullah Khan pleaded the case of the Muslim 
League, while Chamanlal Setalvad and Hamam 
Singh represented the Congress and the Shiromapi 
Akali Dal, respectively. After 31 July, the 
Commission retired to Shimla where Sir Cyril also 
re-joined it. As expected, the four members failed 
to evolve a consensus and each of them prepared 
his own individual report. Justice Mahajan wanted 
to include the entire Lahore and Montgomery 
districts plus Sheikhupura and Nankapa Sahib in 
the East Punjab. Justice Teja Sirigh wanted the 
boundary to lie along the river Cbenab, The Muslim 
members calimed the entire Doaba and parts of 
Ludhiapa district. Sir Cyril Redcliffe’s Award, 
submitted to the Governor-General on 12 August 
1947, was announced on 16 August. Under the 
Award, 13 districts comprising the whole of 
Ambala and Jalandhar division, Amritsar district, 
three tabs!Is (Pathankot, Gurdaspur and Batala) of 
Gurdaspur district and a part of Kasur tahsll (four 
police circles, roughly the Patti mb-tahsll ) of 
Lahore district were allocated to East (India) 
Punjab, and the rest went to West (Pakistan) Punjab. 
This Award failed to satisfy any of the political 
parties.'The Sikhs were the worst hit. The frontier 
drawn between India and Pakistan split them 
vertically into two halves. 

S.M.R. 

PUNJAB IN 1839-40, THE, edited by Gapda 
Sirigh and published by the Sikh History Society, 
Amritsar/Pajiala, 1952, is a compilation of 
selections from the Punjab AkhbSrs■, Punjab 
intelligence reports, etc., reproducing stray 
newsletters of interest from Lahore, Peshawar, 
Kabul, Kashmir, etc., and extracts from the Punjab 
intelligence reports pertaining to certain events in 
the Punjab. The AkhbSrs, originally written ,in 
Persian and translated into English for the benefit 
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of British officers, contain vital information on 
events in the Punjab during the historic 17th months 
they relate to. Besides, they provide sidelight on 
the administrative system of the Sikhs, the social 
and economic conditions in the Punjab and on the 
lives and style of the Maharajas and their courtiers. 
References also exist to a number of European 
officers employed by the Lahore Darbar. The 
period covered includes the last three and a half 
months of the life of Maharaja Raojit Sirigh. His 
illness and death are also reported. His successor, 
Kharak Sirigh, is depicted as a humane and 
conscientious ruler. 

The newsletters relate some minor incidents 
which reveal how relations between the Sikhs and 
the British had become strained during the first 
Anglo-Afghan war. The activities of Karivar Nau 
Nihal Sirigh are reported by the news-writers. 
Upon the death Ranjit Sirigh he issued a parwana 
seeking deferment of the ceremony for his father’s 
installation until his arrival in the capital. 
Intelligence from hills refers to the insurgency of 
Miari Ratan Chand in 1840, and measures taken 
by Lahina Sirigh Majijhia to quell the revolt. The 
warlike activities of Wazir Zorawar Sirigh in 
Iskardu (1840) are mentioned in the Kashmir News. 
Avitabile’s rule in Peshawar is said to be firm but 
harsh. Reference is also made to some European 
officers. The newsletters also refer to the 
description of the Sikh flag, punishment for varions 
crimes, Sikh arsenal and the State Library. 

B.J.H. 

PUNJAB, THE, by Henry Steinbach, is a brief 
account of the country of the Sikhs, its extent, 
history, commerce, productions, government, 
manufactures, laws, religion, etc. It was first 
published in 1845. The author was an eye-witness, 
during his seven-year stay among the Sikhs (1838- 
45), to the cataclysmic events which overtook the 
Punjab following the death of Ranjit Sirigh. After 
a sketchy note on the topography of the Punjab 
and its principal towns and a brief survey of the 
rise of the Sikh power, Steinbach straightway 
proceeds to describing the death and funeral of 
Rarjjit Sirigh and the subsequent intrigues and 
murders up to the elimination of Hira Sirigh and 
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Pandit Jalla and the installation of Jawahar Singh 
as the minister. He stresses the desirability of 
annexing Punjab to the British dominions and 
pleads for decisive action to this end. The book 
also contains a general survey of the climate, 
produce, commerce, industry of the Punjab and 
costumes, manners, customs and religious beliefs 
of its people. 

S.K.3. 

PUNJAB CHIEFS, THE, by Sir Lepel H. Griffin, 
contains historical and biographical notices of the 
principal chiefs and families of note in the Punjab, 
with detailed pedigree tables, first published in 
1865. The book was revised by Charles Francis 
Massy (1890), H.D. Craik(1909) andG.D. Chopra 
(1940). The book may be regarded as the 
forerunner to Griffin’s later works on the subject. 
In compiling this work, Griffin made use of the 
history-sheets sen t by the chiefs; records of the old 
Sikh government, of British agencies of Delhi and 
Ludhiapa(l 809-45), and of Lahore (1846-49), and 
of the Punjab Government (1849-65); personal 
interviews with the living chiefs and their family 
priests and bards; and of all major historical 
accounts, travelogues and memoris relating to the 
Punjab written in English, Persian and Urdu. The 
first edition dealt with the chiefs and their families 
of districts between the Beas and the Indus. It took 
into account only the ones enjoying rank, wealth 
or influence at the time of annexation. The next 
edition (2 vols; 1890) includes the NWFP, most of 
the Himalayan states and a large part of the 
southeastern Punjab. This is also an updated edition 
with some additions and deletions. An Urdu 
translation of the work also came under the title 
Tankh-i-Rausa-i-Panjab. 

B.J.H. 

PUNJABI is the language of the Punjab. Spoken 
slightly differently in two parts of the Punjab after 
the State was politically split into two. The Punjabi¬ 
speaking population is not now confined to Punjab 
only, they are spread throughout India and even 
abroad. Punjabi has three dialects with a number 
of sub-dialects in each of these. Eastern Punjabi, 
the language of Indian Punjab, has four sub¬ 


dialects, viz. Majhi, Malvai, Doabi and PuadhI 
Western Punjabi or Lahndi contains Multan?, 
Shahpuri-Jhangi Pothohari and Hindko as sub¬ 
dialects. The third dialect, Pahaji or Pogri, also has 
four sub-dialects Kangri Bhattiali, Jammuali (the 
language of Jammu region) and Poonchi. The 
Pogri-speaking people are striving to get 
government recognition claiming that their 
language is different from Punjabi, The language 
of Majha is accepted to be the standard form of 
Punjabi both in India and Pakistan. 

Punjabi is one of the New Indo-Aryan 
languages. After the old Indo-Aiyan (vedic) and 
middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit, Pali etc.), the new 
Indo-Aryan languages, developed around the 
eleventh century. Punjabi, along with other New 
Indo-Aryan languages, is believed to have 
originated in the eleventh century. 

The only specimens of the first phase (up to 
1400) that have reached our hands are in the form 
of the poetic compositions of Sufi saint Shaikh 
Farid which are preserved in the Guru Granth 
Sahib. The linguistic structure of the verses of 
Shaikh Farid is not different from the language of 
Guru Nanak and his successors contained in the 
same holy book. It can be said that the language of 
Farid linguistically belongs to the second phase 
(1400-1700), and true specimens of the first phase 
are not available. The poetry of he first five of the 
Sikh Gurus and some other saint poets found in 
the Guru Granth Sahib belongs to the second phase. 
Punjabi of this period is much more analytical as 
compared to Sanskrit, Pali, etc. Still it retains some 
synthetic features. Some of the case-endings are 
quite common, particularly the suffixes of 
instrumental, locative and ablative cases. The 
auxiliary verb is almost non-existent, and the verbal 
forms are of synthetic nature. All the postpositions 
of modem Punjabi, with the lone exception of ne, 
are in use, though some of these are slightly 
different from their modem form. Thus synthetic 
and analytic devices (suffixes and postpositions) 
are used side by side. On the phonological level 
too the Punjabi of this period has some variation 
from the modem Punjabi. Again, nasalization was 
not so frequent as it is today. 
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The Punjabi of the third phase (1700-1850) is 
rl jj l0 st as analytical as the modern language. Some 
?’the case-suffixes do exist, as they exist today, 
but in most cases the postposition of modem 
Punjabi is in use. The forms of nouns, pronouns 
and adjectives are almost the same as they are 
today. Short vowels in word-final position are 
disappearing. Nasalization is increasing and plural 
form of the nouns and adjectives ends in a nasalized 
vowel in most cases. The frequency of vowel/au/ 
has considerably increased. The most significant 
aspect of the Punjabi of this period is the emergence 
of tone which has vastly changed the phonological 
structure of the language. Certain orthographic 
symbols in the Guru Granth Sahib suggest that 
some form of tone did exist in the Guru -period. 
Like the two earlier phases this was also primarily 
a period of poetry, Very few- prose works were 
produced. 

The fourth phase (1850 onwards), which 
continues till today is different from the earlier 
stages in many ways. As the number of readers 
increased, more and more books were written and 
printed. A large number of vocables of Perso- 
Arabic origin were borrowed by Punjabi during 
the period ofMuslim domination, but phonological 
and grammatical structure of Punjabi remained 
unaffected. Punjabi retained its original character 
in spite of heavy borrwings. Written Punjabi 
underwent a complete change. The punctuation 
marks were introduced for the first time: the full 
stop was the only punctuation mark used in earlier 
writings. Another significant innovation was 
writing of separate word-units, instead of the line- 
unit. It was for the first time in the history of Punjabi 
that planned development of the language was 
undertaken. 

Spoken Punjabi could not remain unaffected. 
The educated Punjabis tried to pronounce loan 
words in their original form, and this resulted in 
the borrowing of foreign sounds. On the 
phonological level, tone is a significant phoneme 
of Punjabi, which distinguishes it from other new 
Indo-Aryan languages. No major Indian language, 
except Punjabi, has tone as a distinctive sound. The 
tone has affected the entire phonological structure 


of Punjabi. Tone is still increasing and in many 
cases non-distinctive tone is also articulated these 
days. Similarly nasalization is also increasing, and 
vowels are nasalized, in some cases, where 
nasalization is not required according to grammar. 
Grammatically, Punjabi is, on the whole, an 
analytical language, though it still retains some of 
the synthetic characteristics. Suffixes of 
instrumental, ablative and locative castes are used 
with some nouns. In addition to these, vocative 
forms of all human nouns can be formed with the 
help of suffixes, and there are separate suffixes 
according to number and gender. The verb agrees 
with the subject according to gender and number, 
and in a few cases according to person and number. 
But if the verbal form contains the past participle 
of a transitive verb, the verb agrees with the object. 
The tense is mostly decided by the auxiliary verb, 
which comes after the main verb. There are very 
few verbal forms in which the auxiliary verb does 
not occur. Compounding of verbal forms is a 
common feature. In some cases three verbs are 
compounded in a verbal form. Punjabi employs 
postpositions in place of the prepositions of 
English. For word-formation Punjabi mostly uses 
suffixes; prefixes are very few, and all have 
adjectival function, Punjabi makes extensive use 
of reduplication which can be of varied forms. 

Since Punjabi is mainly an analytical language, 
word-order in a sentence plays a significant role. 
The general order of a Punjabi sentence is subject- 
object-verb when the sentence has transitive verb, 
but the other words occur in the same order. The 
adjective precedes the noun it qualifies; with a 
pronoun the adjective is used normally in a 
predicative form only. In rare cases when an 
adjective qualifies a pronoun in an attributive form, 
it comes after the pronoun. The adverb also occurs 
before the verb it qualifies. The interrogative 
words, in normal construction, come immediately 
after the subject of the sentence. The shifting of 
the position of the interrogative element results in 
change in the sense of the sentence. If the verbal 
form is compound of two or more verbs, the 
auxiliary will occur after all components of the 
compound. Interrogative sentences are formed with 
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the help of interrogative words, and there is no 
other change in the order of the sentence. A change 
in the general order of the sentences changes the 
cannotation. 

Punjabi is very rich in the vocabulary 
concerning the culture of ancient and medieval 
ages. It has most extensive kinship vocabulary. 
There is wide range of names of natural objects 
and their parts. A minute division of time is made 
and each division is given a name. But there is no 
distinction of gender in the pronouns in Punjabi 
and the same pronouns are used for ‘he’, ‘she’ and 
‘it’. There is a vast vocabulary concerning 
agriculture - the names of agricultural implements 
and their parts, crops and their stems, leaves, fruits, 
and words for agricultural processes. 

Because of political reasons, Punjabi could not 
develop, through natural process, the vocabulary 
concerning the scientific and techonological 
subjects of modem civilization. The result was that 
when it was called upon to perform the duties of 
medium of instruction up to university level and 
to act as the language of administration and polity, 
it found itself inadequately equipped for these 
responsibilities. Extensive borrowings were made 
to make up the deficiency. But that could not be 
enough, hence new terms were coined; existing 
words were given new connotations; new forms 
of old words were acquired through acceptable, 
and quite often, unacceptable grammatical process. 
The result of all these efforts was that Punjabi was 
forced to own many words, grammatical forms, 
idioms, and even phonemes which could not fit 
into the linguistic structure of this language. This 
situation still exists and the process of making old 
experiments still continues. 

Hk.S. 

PUNJABI SUBA MOVEMENT, a long-drawn 
political agitation launched by the Sikhs demanding 
the creation of Punjabi Suba or Punjabi-speaking 
state in the Punjab. At Independence it was 
commonly recognized that the Indian states then 
comprising the country did not have any rational 
or scientific basis. The government set up in 1948 
a commission to re-demarcate southern parts of 
India into states on linguistic basis. Northern India 


was deliberately kept out of its perview. When the 
Commission recommended the integration of 
Patiala and East Punjab States Union and Himachal 
Pradesh with the Punjab, the mainstream Sikh 
political set-up, the Shiromapi Akali Dal, opposed 
this. A representative congress of the Sikhs, held 
at Amritsar on 16 October 1955, rejected the 
recommendations of the States Reorganization 
Commission. The convention authorized Master 
Tara Singh to devise ways and means to bring 
home to the Government of India Sikhs’ sense of 
injury. A Sikh depulation, led by Master Tara Singh, 
met Prime Minister Nehru on 24 Octoeber 1955 
and again on 24 November 1955. However, the 
parley got interrupted by the announcement of the 
general session of the Indian Natonal Congress to 
be held in Amritsar on 11-12 February 1956, The 
Akali Dal gave notice for a parallel conference of 
its own. As it happened, the Akali conference 
completely dwarfed the Congress session. Thus, 
the Sikhs had put forth their strongest argument in 
support of Punjabi Suba. The dialogue between the 
Akali leaders and the government was resumed. 
The parleys had almost reached a deadlock when 
Joginder Sirigh, amember of Parliament from Uttar 
Pradesh, intervened and compromise solution was 
reached. Without demarcating a Punjabi Suba, the 
state was to be split into two regions-Punjabi and 
Hindi. Each zone was to have its own regional 
committee consisting of its own share of the 
Punjabi legislators, with powers to deliberate on 
all subjects except law and order, finance and 
taxation. This Regional Formula, as the plan came 
to be designated, was put to the vote at a general 
meeting of the Shiromapi Akali Dal at Amritsar 
on 11 March 1956. There was critical voices raised, 
but the motion was carried. However, Master Tara 
Singh had some reservations on the eve of 1957 
general elections, he abrogated the settlement. One 
man who was left somewhat puzzled was Master 
Tara Singh. He was not sure if they had acted 
prudently. The supporters of Hindi also assailed 
the Regional Formula as being harmful to their 
interests. Under the aegis of the Hindi Raksba 
Samiti, they launched a fierce agitation to have it 
annulled. The new Congress government which 
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had taken office in the Punjab on 3 April 1957, 
with Partap Sirigh Kairori as Chief Minister, dealt 
with Hindi protests firmly. During the course of 
the Hindi movement against them, several Sikh 
,jaces of worship had been desecrated. Language 
frontiers had become communal frontiers. For 
Master Tara Sirigh, Punjabi Suba was the only 
antidote to the rising Hindi fanaticism. On 14 June 
1958, he resurrected the demand for it. The 
Regional Formula, never seriously put into effect 
t - government and never seriously accepted by 
the Sikhs, left one permanent monument in the 
shape of the Punjabi University, 

In the elections of the SGPC held on 16 
November 1958, Mater Tara Sirigh lost 
presidentship and soon thereafter he gave the signal 
for a Punjabi Suba conference to be convened in 
Chandigarh. At the conference, he disclosed his 
intention of launching a mass movement on a vast 
scale. In preparation, a silent procession was to be 
taken out in Delhi on 15 March 1959. The 
government acted swiftly and took him into 
custody but the Delhi march did take place, with 
Sikhs participating from all over the country. The 
procession, led by Master Tara Singh’s portrait 
displayed on a vehicle, ended in a religious divan 
at Gurdwara Rikabganj. Within less than a week, 
Master Tara Sirigh was released. The 1960 
elections to the Shiromapi Committee turned out 
to be another trial of strength between the Congress 
and the Akalis. However, the Akalis won 
ovewhlmingl, getting 136 seats out ofl40. All the 
Akali members assembled at the Akal Takht on 24 
January 1960 to bind themselves solemnly to 
achieve Punjabi Suba. 

Master lara Sirigh summoned a broad-based 
Punjabi Suba convention in Amritsar on 22 May 
1960, which called upon government “not to delay 
any more the inevitable formation” of a Punjabi¬ 
speaking state, especially when language-based 
states had been carved out in other parts of the 
country. Close on the heels of the Amritsar 
convention came Master Tara Sirigh ’s 
proclamation to start upon a march on 29 May 1960 
through the Punjab countryside and reach Delhi to 
join a Sikh procession in the capital on 12 June 
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I960. This announcement led him into gaol once 
again. A reign of terror ensued. The Sikhs once 
again exhibited their usual fondness for gaol-going. 
In the absence of Master Tara Sirigh, Sant Fateh 
Sirigh, directed the movement from inside the 
Golden Temple precincts. He was assisted by a 
devoted band of young men from the Sikh 
Students’ Federation. Sant Fateh Sirigh presented 
the demand for Punjabi Suba as based on linguistic 
considerations alone, bringing it in line with the 
country’s declared goals of democracy and 
secularism. Besides the Sikhs masses, he won many 
from other communities over to his viewpoint. The 
state govemement resorted to rigorous measures 
to put down the agitation. A scare was created 
throughout the Punjab, but the supply of volunteers 
continued unabated and the morcha went from 
strength to strength. On its side, the government 
showed little sign of relenting. Sant Fateh Sirigh, 
in a conclusive bid, put his own life at stake. On 
29 October, be wrote a letter to Prime Minister 
Nehru saying that, if the Sikhs’ demand for a 
Punjabi-speaking state was not accepted, he would 
end his life fasting. The fast began on 18 December 
I960. The air was filled with foreboding. There 
was universal applause for the purity of Sant Fateh 
Singh’s motive and no one questioned the 
steadfastness of his resolution. Indian leaders of 
diverse opinion tried to intervene and persuade Sant 
Fateh Sirigh to abandon the fast. Nehru also made 
concilatory speeches conceding that Punjabi was 
a dominant language of the Punjab, but none of 
these were enough to dissuade the Sant. Chief 
Minister Partap Sirigh Kairori made a bold gesture 
and set Master Tara Sirigh free on 4 January 1961. 
Not wishing to lose any time, Tara Sirigh flew from 
Delhi in a specially chartered plane to Bhavnagar 
and met Prime Minister Nehru on 7 January 1961, 
but Nehru did not accede beyond saying that 
"Punjab state is broadly speaking a Punjabi Suba 
with Punjabi as the dominant language. Master Tara 
Sirigh, on return to Delhi, felt reassured by this 
elaboration and forthwith had a call made to 
Amritsar and assured Fateh Sirigh to break his fast 
which he did on 9 January 1961. This marked the- 
end of the seven-month-long morcha in which. 
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according to official figures, 30,000 went to gaol 
and, according to Akali reckoning, 57,129. Political 
negotiations ensued between government and the 
Akalis. Sant Fateh Singh had three meetings with 
Prime MinisterNehru on 8 February 1961,1 March 
1963, and 12 May 1961. The meetings were 
friendly, but yielded no definite results. Now 
Master Tara Singh undertook on 15 August 1961 
a fast into death to achieve Punjabi Suba. Mediators 
arose to try and settle the issue. Notable among 
them were Maharaja Yadavinder Singh of Patiala 
and Malik Hardit Singh. Eventually Master Tara 
Singh was persuaded to end his fast on the 48th 
day (1 October 1961). 

In pursuance of the settlement made, the Prime 
Minister appointed a commission to go into the 
question of Sikh grievances. The commission 
carried on with its work in spite of Akali Dal’s 
non-cooperation. It gave its report on 9 February 
1962, rejecting suggestions of any discrimination 
against the Sikhs. Demand for a Punjabi-speaking 
state was, according to the commission, a 
camouflage for the demand for a Sikh state. It was 
also around this time that criticism began to brew 
against Master Tara Singh for breaking his fast 
without achieving anything and also for making 
Sant Fateh Sirigh break his fast. This was 
considered violation of a religious vow and Master 
Tara Singh was awarded a religious punishment 
for this. This resulted in the eclipse of his political 
career and the rise of Fateh Sirigh. The Akali Dal 
got split but achievement of the Punjabi Suba 
remained the principal plank for both. A truce was 
called as the country faced a Chinese attack in 1962. 
However, the two Akali Dais resumed their militant 
postures as soon as the hostilities ceased. In early 
1965, Master Tara Sirigh stepped aside, 
withdrawing himself from active politics to leave 
the field open for Sant Fateh Sirigh. A development 
which helped to focus attention afresh on the Sikhs’ 
political objective was the Nalva Conference 
convened at Ludhiana on 4 July 1965. The demand 
for a self-determined political stains for the Sikhs 
made at the Conference was more radical than the 
demand for a Punjabi Suba. It had the immediate 
effect of breaking the stillness which brooded over 
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the political scene and of stimulating the process 
of history. On 24 July 1965, Master Tara Sirigh 
ended his six-month old self-exile and announced 
his re-entry into politics. 

But the initiative was again seized by Sant 
Fateh Sirigh with the announcement on 16 August 
1965 that, to clinch the Punjabi Suba issue, he 
would sit afasting from 10 September 1965, and, 
in case the Government of India did not melt, he 
would bum himself up on 25 September. Following 
upon the heels of this declaration came the war 
between Pakistan and India. In that moment of 
crisis, everyone wished that Sant Fateh Sirigh 
would revoke his decision, and he agreed. On 6 
September 1965, the Union Home Minister, 
Gulzari Lai Nanda, made a statement in the Lok 
Sabha saying that “the whole question of formation 
of Punjabi-speaking state could be examined afresh 
with an open mind.” Soon a Parliamentary 
Committee was set up under the chairmanship of 
the Speaker. 1 October 1965 to 5 November 1965 
was the period fixed for receiving memoranda from 
various parties and individuals. From 26 November 
to 25 December, the committee held preliminary 
discussions. On 10 January 1966, representation 
of SGPC presented the case for a Punjabi-speaking 
state. On 27 January, the Congress representatives 
met the committee. There were nearly 2,200 
memoranda submitted to the committee favouring 
the Punjabi Suba and 903 opposing it. The 
Committee unanimously recommended the 
formation of the Punjabi Suba even though Indian 
Home Minister, Gulzari Lai Nanda, felt dismayed. 
The Parliamentary Committee’s report was handed 
in on 15 March 1966, On 9 March 1966, the 
Congress Working Committee had already adopted 
a motion recommending to the Government of 
India to carve a Punjabi-speaking state out of the 
then-existing Punjab. The only member to oppose 
the resolution was Morarji DesaL The report of the 
Parliamentary Committee was made public on 18 
March 1966. Finally Mrs Indira Gandhi who had 
taken over as Prime Minister on 24 January 1966, 
conceded the demand on 23 April 1966. A 
commission was appointed to demarcate the new 
states of Punjab and Haryana. On 3 September, the 
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Punjab Reorganization Bill was introduced in the 
Lok Sabha and on 1 November 1966, Punjabi¬ 
speaking state became a reality still. 

Still the implementation of the Punjabi Suba 
had left many rough edges behind. Issues such as 
the allocation of the city of Chandigarh, adjustment 
of some of the territorial claims of the Punjab and 
the distribution of river waters were issues which 
still remain unresolved. 

K.S.Dd. 

PUNN, a concept in the Indian tradition carrying 
simultaneously ethical, spiritual and philosophical 
connotations. As an ethical concept, it implies 
voluntary obedience to the moral rules of conduct 
which have the sanction of a system of reward and 
punishment. As spiritual attitude, it is the 
inclination of the self towards a virtuous and ascetic 
living. As a metaphysical concept, it implies purity, 
holiness and goodness. Conceived as a value, punn 
is the subtle result of righteous actions which 
influence not only the doer’s present life, but also 
his eschatological state. Punn is that action which 
purifies the self (atman)ot the stream of life. The 
consequence of a pure action is pleasant and 
purifying not only for the doer but also for others. 
Any action which brings about desireable results, 
such as peace, prosperity, and happiness, that which 
is always good is indeed punn. In the sacred 
literature and lexicons of India, we find this word 
used as a synonym of guga, subha, kvSala, sukrta, 
dharma, pavana and sreyas. The term puna will 
perhaps best translate as rightdoing - a meritorious 
action. 

The word punya occurs in the vedas. The early 
Upanisads also mention austerity (tapasjas a virtue, 
ft is in the early Buddhist sources that the doctrine 
of merit is set down for the first time as an essential 
element in religious culture. Here a clear distinction 
is made between virtues or good qualities and their 
merit. Punya is often compared to nectar, the 
antidote to living in hell and death. The 
Mahabharata, the Smrtis and the Purapas describe 
in detail the means of producing merits and the 
rewards they lead to. The belief that merits travel 
with the self wherever reborn is common to all the 
religions of Indian origin. It will be incorrect to 


assume, however, that merits are accumulated only 
for the enjoyment of rewards in a future life. Some 
people may earn merits by doing good works to 
gain a good reputation and glory in this very life 
or for destroying their sins or to grow in holiness 
or to get and possess enormous supernatural 
powers. 

The ideal person, in Sikh vocabulary, 
gurmukh, is the embodiment of moral and spiritual 
virtues. In verse after verse in the Guru Granth 
Sahib he is eulogized for this moral excellence and 
blameless behaviour towards his fellow-beings. 
The gurmukh is not only a devotee or ‘a sharer in 
Divine Glory’ (bhagat), he is also engaged in 
meditation, in dispensing charities and purifying 
himself. He has the true discrimination and his 
transmigration is annuled. In devotion to the holy 
Lord, his egoism is consumed; by such devotioin 
he is exalted. The Guru Granth Sahib refers to 
meritorious work as punn, sukft, gun, bhah'-karmd 
nam-simran (‘merit’, ‘pious action’, ‘virtue’, ‘good 
deed’, and ‘the mindfulness of God’) in different 
contexts. The message of the Sikh Gurus is that 
faith in and love of the Divine Reality must go 
along with morally good works of the body, mind 
and speech. 

The doctrine of grace has a place of special 
significance in Sikh thought. The compassionate 
attitude or favourable disposition of God is 
essential even for doing meritorious works, or for 
avoiding evil. One of the highest virtues, according 
to Guru Nanak, is to have complete control over 
one’s mana( mind). The sum total of such scriptural 
affirmations is that it is through God’s favour or 
direction that one becomes virtuous. However, this 
does not mean that in Sikhism there is no room for 
the exercise of free will in the practice of virtuous 
life. It has rather been repeatedly emphasized in 
gurbagi that human life is the chance provided to 
man for acquiring mystical oneness with God. This 
emphasis on Divine favour (nadar, prasad), 
however, does not amount to predestinarianism and 
fatalism. Deeds good and bad will be weighed in 
the presence of the Law-maker; some will be 
judged to be close, others far apart. According to 
their actions will they be assigned their ranks (GG, 
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8). Divine grace is not bestowed upon unworthy 
persons; one has to be virtuous to deserve favour 
of the Lord. 

L.M.J. 

PURANMASHl, in Sanskrit purnima, is the day 
of the full moon, the last day of the moon’s bright 
phases. The day has sanctity in the Indian tradition 
and several ceremonial observances are associated 
with it. In the Sikh system, no special significance 
attaches to the day. Sikh scripture contains three 
compositions, all titled Thiti or Ttntiri devoted to 
the lunar days by Guru Nanak, Guru Arjan and 
Kabir. Guru Arjan says that those whom God 
through His grace perfects (makes full) are not 
entangled by desire and become attached to Him. 
However, by custom Puranmashi has come to be 
observed in gurdwarasmth special gatherings and 
services. A marked feature is ablutions by pilgrims 
in holy tanks. 

T.S. 

PURAN SINGH, PROFESSOR (1881-1931), poet 
and scientist, was bom on 17 February 1881 at 
Salhadd (Abojtabad) in a Khatri family (father: 
Kartar Singh). He passed high school examination 
in 1897 from Rawalpindi and Intermediate 
examination from the D.A.V. College, Lahore, in 
1899. He left his graduation midway and proceeded 
in April 1900 to Japan to specialize in industrial 
chemistry. He leamt Japanese and German before 
entering Tokyo University on 28 September 1900. 
He completed his education in Japan in September 
1903, and returned to India. Before he left for India, 
he had met the Indian mystic Svami Ram Tirath 
who had made a deep impression on his mind. 
Under his influence, Puran Singh had shaved and 
taken the vows of a sannyasi, but he ultimately 
returned to the householder’s way. On 4 March 
1904 he got married to Maya Devi. 

Four crucial events-his Japanese experience, 
his encounter with the American poet Walt 
Whitman, his discipleship of Svami Ram Tirath, 
and his meeting with Bhai Vir Sirigh - left 
permanent marks on his impressionable mind. As 
a student in Japan, he had imbibed the ethos and 
aesthetics of a beautiful people. Walt Whitman, the 
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American poet, had left deep impress on his poetics 
and practice as on his world view. The power of 
the spell of Ram Tirath was so strong that Puran 
Singh turned a monk. The meeting with Bhai Vir 
Sirigh in 1912 at Sialkot proved the final turn of a 
spinning sou] in search of certitude: it was after 
this meeting that he regained his lost faith in 
Sikhism. 

Puran Singh commuted between science and 
literature with ease. His achievements in both fields 
are equally significant. He spent a great deal of his 
time on his scientific experiments and gave his time 
freely to visitors. He wrote beautiful and tender 
poetry both in English and Punjabi. Among his 
famous works in English are The Sisters of the 
Spinning Wheel(\92\), Unstrung Beads (1923), 
The Spirit of Oriental Poetry (1926); in Punjabi, 
Khulhe Maidan, Khulhe Ghuod (1923), Khuihe 
Lekh (1929), and Khulhe Asmani Rang { 1927). 
Puran Singh started the distillation of essential oils 
in Lahore in collaboration with Ishar Das and Rai 
Bahadur Shiv Nath. He prepared thymol, and ennel 
and lemon oils. Owing to deceitful dealing on the 
part of his collaborators, he threw up the business 
and, in December 1904 took up principalship of 
the Victoria Diamond Jubilee Hindu Technical 
Institute. It was at this time that he restarted his 
monthly Thundering Dawn from Lahore. His 
contacts with revolutionaries, Har Dayal and 
Khudadad, also go back to these days. He resigned 
the Principalship in November 1906 to establish 
at Doivala (Dehra Dun) a factory for soap-making 
but soon sold it off. In April 1907, he joined as a 
Forest chemist at the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun, from where he sought retirement in 
1918. He had stints in the princely states of Patiala 
and Gwalior. He gave up his appointment at 
Gwalior to join Sir Sundar Sirigh Majithia’s sugar 
factory at Surayya (1923-24) where he discovered 
a special method for purifying sugar without 
mixing it with charred bones. In 1926, he moved 
over to Chakk 73/19, near Nankaija Sahib, where 
he grew rosha grass on a commercial scale. In 1928, 
his plantation suffered a heavy loss owing to floods. 
In 1930, he fell ill with tuberculosis and had to 
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leave his farm for Dehra Dun where he died on 31 
March 1931. 

D.S. 

pURATANJANAM SAKHI is considered to be 
the oldest extant Janam Sakhi The term ‘Puratan,’ 
is used to designate an early Janam Sakhi tradition, 
rediscovered in 1872. The newly discovered 
tradition was called by Max Arthur Macauliffe “the 
most ancient biography of Baba Nanak”. Two 
important Puratan manuscript came to light within 
the space of twelve years. The first of these had 
heen acquired with other works from the H.T. 
Colebrooke collection in the British Library, 
London, in 1872, when it was loaned, as one of 
the several manuscripts in Gurmukhi, to Ernest 
Trumpp who gave it considerable prominence in 
the preface to his The Adi Granth. The Lahore 
Singh Sabha in 1884 produced a lithographed 
version of the text. This manuscript is now known 
either as the Coiebrooke Janam Sakhi or as the 
Valaitvaii Janam Sakhi. It bears no date. However, 
its language and grammatical constructions show 
that this Janam Sakhi must have been written 
around the time of the compilation of the Adi 
Granth, A second Puratan manuscript was 
discovered in the town of Hafizabad by Gurmukh 
Singh of Oriental College, Lahore. Gurmukh Singh 
loaned his find to Macauliffe who got it published 
in 1885. There two manuscripts remain amongst 
the most important of the Puratan tradition. The 
only other extant manuscript which warrants 
inclusion in this select group is the one preserved 
at the Languages Department, Patiala (No. 194). 

The primitive cluster from which all Puratan 
Janam Sakhis are descended was probably the 
earliest of all coherent collections of individual 
sakhis. No evidence exists to suggest that this 
comparatively small selection was ever recorded. 
Apparently, it assumed a rudimentary chronology 
while still circulating orally. Emphasis at this stage 
was laid on stories of Guru Nanak’s childhood 
and early manhood, with comparatively little 
attention devoted to the period of his travels. 
During the period of separate development, 
however, the tradition expanded vigorously, 


particularly within the subsidiary tradition which 
eventually produced the Coiebrooke Janam Sakhi 
Most of the additional anecodes incorporated 
during this stage concerned the travels of Guru 
Nanak. The other subsidiary tradition seems to have 
been much less prolific. The most influential 
conflation of the two manuscripts has been the one 
prepared by Bhai Vir Singh and published under 
the title Puratan Janam Sakhi (Amritsar, 1926). In 
the second edition (1931), Bhai Vir Singh added 
material drawn from a manuscript held by Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. The text of an expanded Puratan 
manuscript in the possession of Seva Singh Sevak 
has been published under the title Prachin Janam 
Sakhi (Jalandhar, 1969). A work compiled by 
Shamsher Singh Ashok, Puratan Janam Sakhi Sri 
Guru Nanak Dev Ji Ki (Amritsar, 1969), uses a 
Puratan manuscript as its foundation, but 
interpolates much material drawm from two non- 
Puratan manuscripts. The language of this Janam 
Sakhi is Western Punjabi. Its grammatical pattern 
is akin to the language of the Guru Granth Sahib. 

W.H.M. 

PUR HIRAN, village near Hoshiarpur town has a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Zahira Zahur, dediated 
to Guru Hargobind who, according to local 
tradition, came here from Bodal near Dasuya on 
his way to Kiratpur. The Gurdwara marki the spot 
where the Guru encamped on the right bank of a 
seasonal stream. 

M.G.S. 

PUSHKAR, a famous Hindu centre of pilgrimage, 
13 km from Ajmer in Rajasthan, is also sacred to 
the Sikhs for the gurdwaras dedicated to the first 
and tenth Gurus. Gurdwara Guru Singh Sabha, is 
dedicated to the first Guru and is also known locally 
as Guru Nanak Dharamsala. There is no Sikh 
population at Pushkar. The gurdwara is managed 
by Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Ajmer. The site 
dedicated to Guru Gobind Singh who visited 
Pushkar in 1706 is Gobind Gha.t. The Guru Granth 
Sahib was recited daily by Nirmala priests in a 
room over the entrance gate of the Ghat. As the 
building subsequently changed hands, regular 
recitation of the Granth Sahib at the Ghat stopped, 

M.G 
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QILA GUJJAR SINGH, a residential area within 
the limits of Lahore, was designated a ‘fort’ when 
in April 1765 the city was parcelled out among the 
three Bhahgi Sardars. The area outside the walled 
city of Lahore, about five square miles, towards 
the Shalamar side, fell to the share of Sardar Gujjar 
Singh. Since then the area has been known as Qila 
(Fort) Gujjar Singh. However, inspite of being ruled 
by the Bhahgi Sardar independently, the enclave 
remained part of the city of Lahore. 

B.S.N. 

QUDRAT (spelled qudrati in gurbani ), a term 
adopted by Guru Nanak from the Arabic and given 
a philosophical signification and connotation. In 
Arabic, the term qudrat connotes “that which is 
under the power and authority of’ God, who in the 
Quran, has been given the attributes of al-qadir, 
al-qadirmA al-khaliq. Guru Nanak has employed 
the term qudrat to include both these Quranic 
attributes of God, and to denote the idea of Divine 
might. There was presumably also the need to find 
a parallel for prakriti which in Indian thought was 
postulated as co-eternal with Purusa. Moreover, in 
Guru Nanak’s vocabulary, parallels from Perso- 
Arabic sources are freely used as these were current 
among the common mass of people. This was also 
in keeping with his spirit of tolerance. Guru 
Nanak’s religious system, based on the One 
absolute Purakh as the matrix of the world, did not 
accept the dualism of puru?a and prakriti of 
Srnkhya Karika. In his philosophical system, the 
world has a Creator, and Nature being what is 
created has no absolute basis independent of and 
apart from the Karta Purakh. Nature as such is 
merely an extension of or an emanation from 
Purakh. In Guru Nanak’s system qudratihus stands 


for the material phenomena as well as for power, 
might, strength, wonder-working omnipotence, the 
authority of God. 

In the compositions of Guru Nanak, as also of 
his successors, qudrat stands for what is meant in 
general by this term in India, Divine might. In a 
few contexts, Guru Nanak also used it in the 
extended sense of creation, of whatever is 
manifested by the operation of Divine might. Thus, 
the Guru is believed to have adopted a term from 
common everyday usage that was familiar, and 
used it, without necessarily any thought of 
preferring it over may a on any philosophical 
grounds. As a matter of fact, the world of reference, 
the context and background of the two terms are 
distinct. Mayahas, always a clear or implied ethico- 
philosophical meaning in gurbaqi whereas qudrat, 
wherever it stands for phenomena, is used as a 
neutral term, free from any pejorative suggestion. 
Hence the two terms cannot be studied as parallel 
beyond a certain point. 

In the Guru Granth Sahib, creation has been 
accepted as real, true, mighty, sublime, wonderful 
and law-abiding, yet there is no tendency towards 
animation, personification or deification of the 
forces and manifestations of Naure. Nature 
worship, in any form, is non-existent in the Sikh 
faith. However, it is not unoften that some 
instruction or inspiration has been drawn from 
certain relationships, existing or supposed to be 
existing, in nature and cosmos. But this tends 
towards poetic imagery and not towards 
philosophy or theology. 

G.S.T. 

QUTB UD-DIN, a Muslim priest. According to 
Bhai Mani Singh Janam Sakbi he kept a maktab 
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or elementary Muslim school in the village of 
Talvarycji Rai Bhoe, the birthplace of Guru Nanak. 
As a young boy Guru Nanak was sent to his school 
to learn Persian and Arabic. He gained proficiency 
jn both in a short time and astonished the teacher 
by his native endowment. 

Gn.S. 

QUTB LlD-DfN (d. 1832), younger brother of 
Nizam ud-Din, the Afghan chief of Kasur, 
succeeded to the gaddi of Kasur on the latter’s 
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death in 1802. He began fortifying Kasur in an 
endeavour to overthrow the authority of Raijjit 
Singh whose tributary he was. Rarfiit Singh led an 
expedition against him in 1807, captured Qutb ud- 
Din and annexed Kasur. Qutb ud-Din was allowed 
to retain Mamdot as a jagir on payment of a 
mominal tribute. However, he was wounded in a 
clash with his nephew who revolted against him. 
He fled to Amritsar where he died in 1832, 

S.S.B. 
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RADCLIFFE AWARD, under which the dividing 
line between the West (Pakistan) Punjab and the 
East (Indian) Punjab was drawn, is so called after 
the name of the Chairman of the Punjab Boundary 
Commission, Sir Cyril RadclifFe, When the British 
decided to affect the transfer of power, Lord 
Mountbatten was given a free hand in executing 
this transfer, and he announced a partition plan on 
3 June 1947 providing for partition of Punjab and 
Bengal. The Commission was to delimit the split 
parts. The Punjab Boundary Commission was 
constituted on 30 June 1947. Its members were four 
High Court Judges - two Muslim, one Hindu and 
one Sikh. The Commission was instructed to 
“demarcate the boundaries of the two parts of the 
Punjab on the basis of ascertaining the contiguous 
majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslims.” It 
was to arrive at a decision before 15 August 1947. 
The public sitting of the Commission took place at 
Lahore from 21 to 31 July 1947, and thereafter at 
Shimla. Each member submitted a separate and a 
different report. While Justice Mehar Chand 
Mahajan wanted to include the entire Lahore and 
Montgomery districts plus Sheikhupura and 
Nankapa Sahib in East Punjab, and Justice Teja 
Singh wanted the boundary to lie along the River 
Chenab, the Muslim members Justices Din 
Muhammad and Muhammad Munir claimed the 
entire Doaba and parts of Ludhiana and Firozpur 
districts for West Punjab. Therefore, the Chairman 
took it upon himself to give the award which he 
did on 12 August 1947. The demarcation of the 
boundary line was described in detail in the 
schedule which formed Annexure A to the Award. 
The line was also drawn on a map attached to the 
Award as Annexure B. 

In effect Gurdaspur district less Shakargarh 


tahsjl, the entire Amritsar district plus four thanas 
of Kasur iahsl/ of Lahore district and the entire 
Firozpur district remained with India. While 
Madhopur headworks remained with India, the 
headworks at Sulemanki were expressly allotted 
to Pakistan and a joint control was suggested for 
Hussainivala headworks from where Dipalpur 
Canal serving Pakistan area takes off. The RadclifFe 
Award pleased no one except, perhaps, Lord 
Mountbatten, who must have heaved a sigh of relief 
at having reached the end of his labours. The Sikhs 
lamented the consignment of almost half of their 
community into bondage, the loss of their holy 
places and their lands in the canal colonies which 
they had made habitable and fertile with their sweat 
and blood. This Award resulted in uprooting of 
humanity on both sides at a scale unparalleled in 
world history. 

M.G.S. 

RAGHBIR SINGH DUGAL (1897-1957), a 
medical practitioner and leader of the Sikh 
community in Burma, was bom the son of Sobha 
Singh, at Sayyid Kasrari, in Rawalpindi district, 
now in Pakistan. He had his early education at his 
village and in Rawalpindi, and in 1911 
accompanied his elder brother to Rangoon where 
he qualified as a physician. Along with his medical 
practice, Raghbir Singh took a great deal of interest 
in social work and became president of the Sikh 
temple at Rangoon and secretary of the Sikh 
Educational Committee of Burma. In December 
1927, he was elected president of the Khalsa 
Diwan, Burma. He was a councillor of the Rangoon 
Municipal Corporation for a number of years and 
in 1932 became the first Indian to be elected mayor 
of Rangoon. Dr Dugal also brought out a medical 
journal from Rangoon and published a couple of 
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books on Sikhism. He was honoured with he title 
of Sardar Bahadur by the Government of India for 
his services in the cause of eradication of 
tuberculosis and leprosy. He died on 20 January 
1957 at New Delhi while on a visit to India. 

Gbch.S.G. 

RAGHBlR SINGH, RAJA (1834-1887), son of 
Raja Sarup Singh, ascended the throne of Jind on 
31 March 1864 after the death of his father. He 
was an able and enlightened ruler, built the town 
of Sabgrur on the model of Jaipur, and helped the 
British with men and money during the second 
Afghan war (1878-80). He died in 1887. 

S.S.B. 

RAGHUPAT RAI NIJJHAR, a rich landlord of 
Khem Karan in Amritsar district, was a devout 
Sikh. He called on Guru Tegh Bahadur at Goindval 
in 1664. The Guru, on his request, visited Khem 
Karan. Gurdwara Gurusar Sahib now marks the 
site where he had encamped. Raghupat Rai 
presented a pedigree mare to the Guru as a farewell 
offering. 

P.S.P. 

RAGMALA, lit. a rosary of ragas or musical 
measures, is the title of a composition of twelve 
verses, appended to the Guru Granth Sahib after 
the Mundavavi i.e. the epilogue, as a table or index 
of ragas. In the course of the evolution of Indian 
music, many systems came into effect, and 
subsequently many ragmalas pertaining to these 
systems also developed. The ragmala appended 
to the Guru Granth Sahib is not thematically 
integral to the scripture; its authorship is a subject 
of controversy. It has no musicological or 
instructional value. This ragmala is closer to the 
Hanumana Mata, but the arrangement of ragas in 
the Guru Granth Sahib is nearer to the Saiva Mata 
and the Kalinatha Mata. The only system wherein 
occur all the ragas employed in the Guru Granth 
Sahib is Bharata Mata. However, as it is, it makes 
no distinction between a raga and ragini and each 
one of them is given the status of a raga. The 
ragmala is found appended to the Kartarpuri Bir, 
but the Sikh Rahit Maryada recommends that the 
reading of the Holy Book be concluded with 


RAHIT DARPAN 

Mundivagi or Ragmala, depending upon local 
practice, but in no case should the Holy Volume 
be cailigraphed or printed excluding this text. 

T.S. 

RAHIRA, and Kup, two villages, 4 km apart from 
each other and jointly known in Sikh history as 
Kup-Rahira, in Sarigrur district of the Punjab, were 
the scene of a fierce battle between the Sikhs and 
the combined forces of Ahmad Shah Durrani and 
his vassals in Sirhind and Malerkotla. Ahmad Shah 
Durrani who, after his victory over the Marajhas 
in the third battle of Panipat in January 1761, 
considered himself master of north India, was 
peeved at the open challenge to his supremacy 
when, during his return march in April 1761, the 
Sikhs attacked his baggage train and liberated 
several hundred captured women. A 12,000-strong 
punitive expedition sent by him against the Sikhs 
in August 1761 was forced to surrender. Next 
month the Sikhs defeated Obaid Khan, the 
governor of Lahore. Ahmad Shah, furious at the 
repeated reverses, came out at the head of a huge 
army. He along with his vassals in Sirhind and 
Malerkotla trapped the Sikh column near Kup and 
Rahira. The combatants among them hastily re¬ 
formed to make a protective ring around the rest 
of the column and continued their movement, 
fighting back at the same time against heavy odds. 
This desperate fight continued throughout the day, 
and at the end of the day the Sikh loss was twenty 
five thousand men, women and children, the 
heaviest casualties suffered by them on a single 
day. The action, therefore, came to be known as 
Vadda Ghallughara, or the major holocaust. 

M.G.S. 

RAHIT DARPAN, lit a mirror or code of conduct, 
is one of the thirty-seven rahitnamas written by 
various authours and collected by Bhagvan Singh 
under the title Bar Bimal Bibekbardhi popularly 
known as Bibekbardhi Rahit Darpan, written in 
Punjabi verse, is the work of Bhagvan Siiigh 
himself, which he completed on Phagun sudi 7, 
1957 Bk/February 1901. The manuscript cannot 
be accepted as an authentic exposition of the Sikh 
tenets and the Sikh way of life. 

K.S.T. 
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RAHIT MARYADA {rahit- mode of living; marya 
= limit; ada= to accept), tradition and rules which 
govern the distictive Sikh way of life and determine 
Sikh belief and practice. It means bounds or limits 
of morality and propriety, rule or custom. The Sikh 
Gurus set for their followers a strict moral standard 
and a distinctive pattern of personal appearance 
and social behaviour. The tenets of Sikh faith and 
rules of conduct are not set in any formal treatise, 
but are scattered in their Scripture and other 
religious texts and in their historical records. There 
have been several rahitnamas or codes of conduct, 
most of them belonging to the 18th century. Some 
general rules regarding Sikh rahit'axe also contained 
in various hukamnamas of the Gurus. Important 
features of Sikh rahit maryada may be summed 
up under the title physical appearance; religious 
beliefs and observances; moral conduct; and social 
behaviour. 

A Sikh must have faith in One Infinite 
Timeless and Formless Creator-God; his devotional 
practice consists in rising early and reciting his 
morning prayers after bathing, joining the saiigat 
or holy fellowship in gurdwara, listening to the 
Guru’s word, and meditating upon God’s Name. 
He believes in ten Guru's and the Guru Granth 
Sahib, A Sikh believes in the oneness of the Ten 
Gurus. He bows in all circumstances to God’s Will 
(hukam) and has faith in His compassion (days) 
and grace (nadar). Active participation in life as a 
householder is preferred to asceticism. Yet he must 
live a detached life. A Sikh must be truthful, honest 
and humble; he must not steal, gamble, cheat or 
slander. Special emphasis is laid on virtuous sexual 
behaviour. A Sikh regards all human beings as 
equal, including women. A practical and positive 
step towards the realization of universal 
brotherhood is the Sikh emphasis on seva and other 
philanthropic activities. 

Sikh rahitas based on the teaching of the Gurus 
and rahitnamas became lax during the comparative 
ease and prosperity of Sikh rule in the Punjab. 
Leaders of the reformatory movements during the 
latter half of the 19th century sought to restrore 
the pristine glory of the faith. New codes and 
manuals appeared, especially under the auspices 


of the Singh Sabha. Fundamentalist in approach 
was Khalsa Rahit Prakash adopted by Panch Khalsa 
Diwan at Damdama Sahib on 13 April 1905. At 
the other extreme was Avtar Singh Vahiria’s Khalsa 
Dharam Shastra: Sahskar Bhag, issued in 1894, 
later enlarged into Khaisa Religious National Law, 
and published in 1914. In between lay the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan’s Gurmat Prakash: Bhag Sahskar, 
first issued in 1915. More widely accepted and 
authoritative has been the code prepared tinder the 
aegis of the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee and first published in 1945. 

S.P.K. 

RAHITNAME, a term used in Punjabi in reference 
to a genre of writings specifying approved way of 
life for a Sikh. These writings, contain instructions 
regarding personal and social behaviour, applicable 
especially to those who have been admitted to the 
Khalsa brotherhood. Sikhism laid as much stress 
on correct personal conduct as on the purity of 
mind. 

The literature containing the rahitem broadly 
be divided into three categories - the textual source 
which includes Sikh scriptures, other approved 
Sikh canon, and hukanmamas; i he traditional Sikh 
history including janam sakhis, gurbilases and Guru 
Gobind Singh’s own announcement not to have a 
personal successor and to pass on the guruship 
jointly and permanently to the granth mi the panth. 
Bhai Nand Lai and some other Sikhs contemporary 
or near-contemporary with Guru Gobind Singh 
compiled the first rahitnamas. The Chief Khalsa 
Diwan’s Gurmat Prakash: Bhag Sahskar (Amritsar, 
1915) and Shi roman i Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee’s Sikh Rahit Maryada (Amritsar, 1950) 
are the modern versions of rahitnamas. The 
authorship and dates of composition of some of 
the latter-day rahitnamas are not above dispute: 
interpolations are not ruled out, either. Most of these 
works are ascribed to Sikhs closely connected with 
Guru Gobind Singh ; they are in some instances 
described as dictated or authenticated by the Guru 
himself. 

Three of Bhai Nand Lai’s works fall in the 
category of rahitnamas. Rahitnamas Bhai Nand 
Lai is in the form of a dialogue between the poet 
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and Guru Gobind Singh during which the latter 
expounds the rules of conduct laid down for a true 
follower of the faith. His Tankhahnama deals 
directly with rules and injunctions, especially those 
breach of which attracts a religious penalty, tankhah 
in Sikh terminology. Herein are given instances as 
to who becomes liable to tankhah. Although 
Tank hahnama refers to the Khalsa yet it makes no 
reference to its five symbols or to the taboos. The 
last verse of Tankhahnama, which the Sikhs usually 
recite in unison after ardas, contains the well- 
familiar, rajkaregakhalsa... His third work, Sakhi 
Rahit Ki is a summary in Punjabi prose of a 
dialouge between Bhai Nand Lai and Guru Gobind 
Singh. The Guru advises the Sikhs regarding 
certain do’s and don’ts in their daily life. 

Rahitnama BhaiPrahilad Sirigh is a short poem 
comprising 38 couplets. It is anachronistically 
dated at Abchalnagar (Nanded) in 1695 when Guru 
Gobind Singh was still in Anandpur, Prahilad 
Singh, Prahilad Rai before his initiation as a Singh, 
was a scholarly Brahman at the Guru’s court. His 
Rahitnama forbids a Sikh to wear a cap or a janeu, 
forbids association with masandsanh certain other 
categories like Minas and those who practice 
female infanticide. Rahitnama Bhai Daya Singh 
presents in prose, to begin with, the rules of conduct 
as coming from the lips of Guru Gobind Singh 
himself; in this case the author is the first among 
the Panj Piare. The distinctive features of this 
Rahitnama are: how amrit is prepared and 
administered; the names of the five Muktas; and 
recognition of Granth-Panth as Guru; and so on. 

Rahitnama Hazuri also called Rahitnama Bhai 
Chaupa Singh, is the most elaborate statement of 
rules of conduct for the Sikhs. Its authorship is 
traditionally ascribed to Bhai Chaupa Sirigh 
Chhibbar. It is said that he wrote this work on 
specific instruction of the Guru to this effect, and, 
according to internal evidence, it was certified by 
the Guru on 5 May 1700. It contains a total of 1800 
injunctions. In its present form, several of these 
injunctions are clearly in conflict with the Sikh 
teachings. Rahitnama Bhai Desa Singh is 
admittedly a late-18th-century work. It is in the 
form of a long poem of 146 couplets and short four- 


RAIKOT 

line stanzas. It lays particular stress on the 
following points: Khalsa: initiation, recitation of 
baiji avoidance of adultery, slander etc. 

T.S. 

RAHRASI is the name given to the main evening 
prayer of the Sikhs. The word itself implies 
supplication, though some traditionalist scholars 
have interpreted it as rah-i-rast which, in Persian, 
means the straight path, the path of faith and 
devotion as against that of mere ritual practices or 
yogic austerities. The composition is a collection 
of two major constituents So Daru and So Purakhn, 
five stanzas of Anand and Mundavapi from the 
Guru Granth Sahib and Chaupai from the Dasam 
Granth. The total text is a case of ‘editing’ by 
tradition, and in its current form has evolved in 
the course of time. The earliest text was but So 
Dam which, as says Bhai Gurdas ( Varan, 1.38), 
used to be recited in the evening assemblies in Guru 
Nanak’s day. Guru Arjan supplemented it with So 
Pumkhuhymns. The complete text, with three more 
sections subsequently added, has come down the 
generations through gutkasox breviaries, but with 
minor variations as regards the number of hymns 
or of the stanzas thereof included. Rahrasi is 
included in Sikhs’ daily regimen of prayers. 

T.S. 

RAI BULAR, a Muhammadan noble of the Bhatli 
clan, was during the latter half of the 15th century 
the chief of Talvapdi Rai Bhoi, the village where 
Guru Nanak was bom. Rai Bular had great affection 
for young Guru Nanak and held him in high esteem. 
According to Janam Sakhi accounts, he perceived 
the Divine in Guru Nanak and became a devotee. 
Guru Nanak reciprocated the honour and affection 
extended to him by Rai Bular and never failed in 
between his long travels to visit him, who always 
felt blessed to see him. Even when he lay dying in 
1515 circa, the Guru was by his bedside. 

Gn.S. 

RAIKOT, a municipal town in Ludhiana district, 
is sacred to Guru Gobind Sirigh. He came here on 
the invitation of Rai Kalha, the local Muslim chief, 
and encamped under a shisham tree at the site of 
Gurdwara Tdhliapa Sahib, According to local 
tradition, it was here that Guru Gobind Sirigh heard 
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the news of the martyrdom of his two younger sons 
brought by Rai Kalha’s messenger. 

M.G.S. 

RAILI, near Sirhind in Fatehgarh Sahib district, 
claims a historical shrine dedicaed to the Ninth 
Guru. Before 1947 Raili was predominantly a 
Muslim village, with only a few Kamboj Sikh 
families. These Sikhs maintained a platform as a 
memorial to Guru Tegh Bahadur’s visit. The 
present Gurdwara was built in the early 1950’s. 

M.G.S. 

RAILON, near Bassi Pathapari in Fatehgarh Sahib 
district, was according to local tradition, visited 
by Guru Tegh Bahadur at the request of its 
inhabitants, A shrine was established here and it 
continued to be looked after by Udasi sadhus until 
recently. 

M.G.S. 

RAIPUR, a village in Patiala district claims a 
historical shrine called Gurdwara Manji Sahib 
Patshahi Naumi Guru Tegh Bahadur visited Raipur 
during his stay at Saifabad, now Bahadurgarh, only 
3 km away. 

M.G.S. 

RAIPUR RANL a large village on the left bank of 
the River Tarigri, 42 km from Chandigarh, was 
formerly a small hill principality. At the time of 
the battle of Bharigapi in 1688, it was ruled by the 
widow of Rao Fateh Singh, She was a follower of 
the Guru and came to see him at Mapak T'abra 
where the Guru had encamped on his way to 
Anandpur after the battle of Bharigapi She invited 
the Guru for a meal, and the Guru accepted the 
invitation and blessed the family. The town 
thereafter came to be known as Rapi ka Raipur or 
Raipur Rapi A small shrine known as Gurdwara 
Dasviri Patshahi inside the fortress commemorates 
Guru Gobind Singh’s visit. 

M.G.S. 

RAI SINGH, was one of the Chali Mukte, the Forty 
Liberated Ones, who fell fighting for Guru Gobind 
Singh in the battle of Muktsar (29 December 
1705). 

Gn.S. 

RAI SINGH, son of Lakhmir Singh of Amritsar 
and a leader of the Bharigi family, captured. 


RAJAS OF THE PUNJAB 

together with his brother Bagh Singh, 204 villages 
around Buria after the sack of Sirhind by the Sikhs 
in January 1764. Eighty-four of these villages 
including Jagadhari and Dialgarh fell to the share 
of Rai Singh. He also controlled Haridvar, and the 
state of Garhval was tributary to him. 

S.S.B. 

RAI SINGH (d. 1809), one of the leaders of the 
Karorsirighia mist, was the son of Matab Singh of 
Mirarikot in Amritsar district. He joined the jatha 
or band of Shiam Singh of Narli, a commander of 
the Karorsinghias, who gave him his daughter in 
marriage. At the conquest of Sirhind by the Sikhs 
in January 1764, Rai Singh occupied a number of 
villages in Samrala tahsil of Ludhiana district. He 
built a mud fort at Mirarikot where he lived until 
his death in 1809. 

S.S.B. 

RAJANI, BIBI,_was, according to a tradition 
recorded by Giani Gian Singh, Panth Prakash, the 
youngest of the five daughters of Duni Chand, a 
16th-century a rich landlord and revenue collector 
of Patti in district. It is said that the vainglorious 
Duni Chand felt offended by Rajani’s remark that 
God, and not her father, was the source of all 
bounty. He married her to Vikram Datt, a poor leper 
of Patti itself. Rajani, unshaken in her faith in God, 
served her husband with devotion. One day she 
took him to the amritsar pool, and a bath therein is 
said to have cured him of his leprosy. The bertree 
near which Bibi Rajani’s husband had washed his 
affliction away came to be known as Dukhbhanjani 
(eradicator of woes) Beri, in the circumambulatory 
terrace around the pool. A gurdwara and a 
women’s college at Patti are named after Bibi 
Rajani 

Gp.S.D. 

RAJAS OF THE PUNJAB, by Sir Lepel H.Griffin, 
first published in 1870, contains accounts of the 
principal (not all) Sikh princely states in the Punjab 
and of their political relations with the paramount 
power. The work is based mainly on the official 
records and papers of some political agencies and 
others. The book is divided into eight chapters, each 
dealing with an individual Sikh state. The book 
opens with the history of the Pajiala state, the largest 
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jjj the Malva region. Its founder, Ala Singh (1691- 
1765 ) became, as a result of his conquest, ‘the most 
distinguished’ among the Sikh chiefs of his day in 
that region. He made Patiala his capital in 1752. In 
1761 he was invested by Ahmad Shah Durrani with 
the title of Raja. His successor Amar Sirigh (1748- 
1782) was the strong man of Patiala. A notable 
feature in the history of the family was the 
emergence of women of extraordinary courage and 
political wisdom at periods of crisis. 

Raja Hamir Singh of Nabha is described as 
"A brave and energetic chief," and has all praise 
for Desu, his wife, who fought bravely against 
Gajpat Singh of Jind who had taken her husband 
prisoner by treachery. He also refers to the 
continous hostility between the states of Nabha and 
Patiala. Raj Kaur, the mother of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, was the daughter of Gajpat Singh of Jind. 
The chiefs of Bhadaup who trace their ancestry to 
Chaudhari Dunna, of Phulkiari stock, are also 
discussed in the book. Jassa Singh Ahluvalia, the 
founder of the Kapurthala state, is also discussed, 
and so are the ancestors of Faridkot state. Mapdi, 
one of the Karigra hill states is also mentioned 
briefly. The minor Phulkian families ofBadrukbari, 
Dialpura, Jiundatft KoJ Dunna, Laudhgharia, 
Malaud and Rampuria are touched upon in passing. 

B.J.H. 

RAJ BANSO (d. 1835), daughter of Raja Sarisar 
Chand of Kahgra was married to Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh in 1829. Said to be the most beautiful of the 
Maharaja’s wives, she was a patron of hill music. 
Raj Bariso committed suicide in 1835. 

S.S.B. 

RAJGARH, formerly known as Burj Manarivala, 
is a village 32 km northwest of Bamala claiming a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Patshahi Dasviri, 
dedicated to Guru Gobind Sirigh who made a 
brief halt here travelling from Dina in December 
1705. 

M.G.S. 

RAJINDAR KAUR, BIBI (1739-1791) or 
Rajindari, the only daughter of Bhumia Sirigh and 
grand-daughter of Baba Ala Sirigh, was known for 
her valorous qualities. In 1751, she was married to 
Chaudhari Tilok Chand, of Phagwara, Her husband 


died at a young age and the charge of the family 
estate fell to her. When Baba Ala Sirigh was 
arrested in 1765 by Ahmad Shah Durrani and was 
being taken to Lahore, Rajindar Kaur went to her 
grandfather and offered to pay the money to secure 
his release. She provided military help for Raja 
Amar Sirigh of Patiala, her first cousin, when he 
was defeated by Hari Sirigh of Sialba in 1778. 
During the reign of the minor Raja Sahib Sirigh, 
Rajindar Kaur was again in Patiala to defend the 
town against Maratha onslaughts. She died in 1791 
at Patiala. 

S.S.B. 

RAJINDER KAUR, Dr (1931-1989), journalist 
and politician, was bom at Amritsar on 1 0 February 
1931, the daughter of the famous Akali leader, 
Master Tara Sirigh. She was educated at Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, Parijab University, Chandigarh, 
and Camp College, New Delhi, and got her Ph.D. 
(Doctor of Philosophy). She taught at Khalsa 
College, Amritsar, for one year during 1958-59, 
but left teaching to enter journalism and politics. 
She edited for three years the Punjabi daily Parbbat 
(Jalandhar) and the monthly SantSipahi She was 
president of the women’s wing of the Shiromatji 
Akali Dal, and a member of the Delhi Sikh 
Gurdwara Management Committee. In April 1978, 
Dr Rajinder Kaur was elected to the Rajya Sabha. 
She fell at Ba.thipda to the bullets of unidentified 
assassins on 5 February 1989. 

M.G.S. 

RAJINDERSINGH (1932-1995),journalist, bom 
on 9 October 1932 at Marjdi Bahauddin, who 
carved for himself a special niche in Punjabi 
journalism at an unbelievably young age. He 
bestowed on Punjabi a completely new style of 
political writing. He did not have the slightest 
difficulty in switching over from one mood to the 
other. After the partition in 1947, he shifted to Delhi 
and befriended important personalities of the day 
including Jawaharlal Nehru, Indira Gandhi, and 
others. He was very knowledgeable about local 
politics and fascinating conversationalist. 
Likewise, he was also able to win the implicit trust 
of many Punjab leaders. All of them admired his 
sharpness of mind and gave him their fullest 
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Kirpal Das, was proceeding from Hehrari to 
^arnalpur, he was stopped here and served with a 
drink of milk by one Mai Bhatti 

M.G.S. 

rAJO MAJRA, near Dhuri in Sarigrur district of 
the Punjab, claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara 
]s ! auvlri Patshahi commemorating the visit of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. A old well sunk there by Maharaja 
Karam Singh of Patiala is still in use. 

M.G.S. 

RAJPUT-SIKH RELATIONS. During his 
preaching tours, Guru Nanak is believed to have 
visited Pushkar and Kulayat, two important Hindu 
pilgrimage centres in Rajputana (now Rajasthan), 
the land of the Rajputs. While under detention in 
Gwalior Fort, Guru Hargobind came in contact with 
some Rajput chiefs held in custody there, and was 
instrumental in their eventual release. Mirza Raja 
Jai Singh of Amber (1605-67), and his family were 
devotees of the Gurus. Guru Har Krishan and_Guru 
Tegh Bahadur stayed in their palace in Raisina, a 
Delhi suburb. Guru Tegh Bahadur accompanied 
Raja Ram Singh, at the latter’s request, during the 
Assam expedition. Guru Gobind Singh travelled 
widely across Rajputana in 1706-08, When Mata 
Sundari (d. ) 747) moved from Delhi to Mathura, 
the then Raja of Jaipur, Savai Jai Singh provided 
her with suitable residence and maintenance. 
During the period after Banda Singh, Sikh jathas 
or sub-units of the Dal Khalsa. adopting guerilla 
tactics against the Mughal and Afghan regimes, 
took refuge on. several occasions in the desert of 
Rajputana, The Sikhs under Jassa Singh Ahluwalia 
helped Raja Jawahar Singh of Bharatpur against 
Raja Madho Singh of Jaipur who was helped by ■ 
the Marathas in 1767-68. The Sikhs and Rajputs 
seem to have had no mutual contact of any kind 
thereafter. 

H.R.G. 

RAKHl SYSTEM, (rakhi- protection) referred to 
the cess levied by the Dal Khalsa upon villages 
which sought their protection against aggression 
or molestation during the mid-eighteenth century. 
The Mughal administration was crumbling and 
Afghans invaded at will. The result was an utter 
chaos and the populace was at the mercy of the 


RAMANANDA 

roving bands of plunderers of various descriptions. 
Sikhs were then the only organized people who 
also followed high moral standards, but they were 
not yet in a position to establish their direct 
authority. They introduced a plan offering 
protection of the Dal Khalsa to a village or a group 
of villages on payment of rakhi or protection 
money. This ensured peace for the people and 
brought regular revenue to the Dal Khalsa without 
antagonizing the local population. In the Punjab 
the system lasted until 1764-65 after which the Sikh 
misls began occupying territories, but rakhi 
continued to be collected from territories in the 
Gangetic Doab and the country between Delhi and 
Panipat right up to 1803. 

H.R.G. 

RALIA RAM (d. 1864), eldest son of Misr Chhajju 
Mall, was appointed by Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh as 
administrator of Amritsar in 1811. He was made 
incharge of the customs department of the State 
(1812) and keeper of records (1833). In 1841, he 
discovered a sulphur mine in Rawalpindi district 
for whi ch Maharaja Sher Sirigh granted him a jagir. 
He was created a Diwan in 1847, and conferred 
the title of Raja in 1851. Ralia Ram died in April 
1864. 

H.R.G. 

RALLA, near Mansa in the Punjab, is sacred to 
Guru Tegh Bahadur, who visited it during his 
travels across southeastern Punjab. Th$ shrine 
established to commemorate the visit was until 
1947 controlled by anchorites of the Nath cult. 

M.G.S. 

RAMA, BABA, maternal grandfather of Guru 
Nanak, was resident of village Chahal, near Lahore. 
He was married to Mata Bhirai. The couple had a 
son, Krishna, and a daughter, Tripta. 

Gn.S. 

RAMANANDA (1300-1410?) promoter of 
Vaisnav Bhakti in North India and founder of the 
Bairagi sect of anchorites, was bom at Prayaga 
(Allahabad). He studied in Kasi (Banaras), and 
became a disciple of Raghavananda, a Va%tadvaita 
acharya. He was, however, more liberal than his 
guru with regard to the caste system and initiated 
separate sect of his own, Ramananda established 
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RAMA TIRTHA, SVAMl 

himself as a teacher at Kasi, where to this day 
Panchgariga Ghat is associated with his name. It is 
perhaps because of his liberal views regarding caste 
distinctions that a number of low-caste saints of 
the Bhakti movement were his disciples. One of 
his hymns, included in the Sikh scripture, rejects 
idol worship. 

R.S.T. 

RAMA TlRTHA, SVAMl(l 873-1906), who, after 
Svami Vivekananda, created a powerful influence 
with his quiet spirituality, was bom on 22 October 
1873 at Muralivala, near Gujrariwala, now in 
Pakistan, His father, Hiranand, was a man of very 
modest means. His mother died when he was barely 
one year old. He and his sister, older than him by 
one year, were brought up by his father’s sister. At 
two he was betrothed, and at eleven married. 
Struggling against difficult circumstances, he 
passed the Matriculation (then called Entrance) 
examination from Panjab University, Lahore. He 
got a studentship and entered the Forman Christian 
College at Lahore from where he graduated. He 
did M.A. in Mathematics from Government 
College (1895). 

He began his career as a Lecturer but soon 
took leave of his family and went to the Himalayas 
in quest of spiritual peace, but came back to Lahore 
to join his teaching career. He again retired to the 
Himalayas and sat long hours meditating on the 
banks of the Ganga. Early in 1901, he resolved to 
take the vows of a sannyasi or monk. He was, by 
now, already living in a state of complete 
renuciation and was at heart a true sannyasi; only 
the formal ritual remained to be performed. Shaven 
clean, he entered the Gariga, entrusted his sacred 
thread to the holy river, chanted the sacred syllable 
Om for some time, and put on the sannyasi’s ochre 
robe. As he emerged from the river, he sat on the 
bank, in silence, for hours. Tirath Ram now became 
Rama Tirtha, to signify that he had turned the 
course of his life backwards, from pravrtti towards 
nivrtti, from the outer world to the inner. 

He travelled to Japan to represent Hinduism 
at an inter-religious conference. Here he met 
another dynamic personality, Puran Singh, the 
famous Sikh mystic and poet, who became a 


RAMDAS, BAVA 

sannyay/underhis influence. In 1902, Rama Tirtha 
travelled to the United States of America where he 
spent about two years preaching Vedanta. He held 
all religions in equal respect and showed special 
appreciation for hard work. On 17 October 1906, 
he gave up his body to the Ganga. 

G. S.K. 

RAM CHAND, DlWAN(1819-1888), sonofRatan 
Chand and grandson of Nanak Chand, the brother 
of Diwan Savan Mall, Governor of Multan under 
Rapjit Singh, was only twelve when he succeeded, 
in 1831, his grandfather as revenue collector of 
Multan and Kashmir. Soon Maharaja Ratjjit Singh 
appointed him chancellor, giving him charge of his 
private seal. After the death of the Maharaja, Ram 
Chand quit service and began to live at his native 
town Akalgai'h, in Gujrariwala district. He was held 
in high esteem for his generosity and honesty. He 
contributed liberally towards religious and 
educational causes. He died in 1888. 

S.S.B. 

RAM CHANDRA, PROFESSOR, bom in 1821 at 
Panipat, became a distinguished teacher of 
Mathematics. On 11 March 1852, he took baptism 
and converted a Christian. In 1866 he was 
appointed tutor to Maharaja Rajinder Singh of 
Patiala. During his tenure, plans for the setting up 
of Mohindra College were formulated and the 
college, then affiliated to Calcutta University, was 
started. His contribution to Urdu journalism and 
promotion of English language was acknowledged 
by the Patiala State with a grant of Khiii’at and 
Jagir. He died in Delhi on 11 August 1880. 

H. S.V. 

RAMDAS, BAVA, a 19th-centuiy Punjabi poet, 
was bom at Harganari, in Fatehgarh Sahib district 
of the Punjab. He belonged to the Divana sect and 
founded a centre at Patiala which is now known as 
Bava Ram Das Ji Ka f)era which he set up under 
the partronage of Maharaja Narinder Sirigh of 
Patiala (1846-62). As a poet he wrote on a wide 
range of subjects- social, political, ethical and 
spiritual. His language is a mixture of Braj, Hindi 
and Punjabi, commonly known as Sadh Bhakha 
and his script is Gurmukhi Of his eleven poetic 
works only two were published in lithographed 
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ram das, guru 

editions during the early 1890’s and another one 
in Devanagri transliteration in 1875. The rest in 
manuscript form are preserved in different libraries. 

Gr.S, 

RAM DAS, GURU (1534-1581), fourth Guru of 
the Sikhs, was simply called Je.tha (which means 
the first-born) at his birth on 24 September 1534 
in a Sodbi family of Lahore. His father was Hari 
Das, a shopkeeper and his mother was Anup Devi, 
also known as Daya Kaur. At seven he lost both 
his parents and was cared for by his grandmother 
in her village Basarke. To earn his meagre keep, 
Jefha sold cooked beans in the market-place, yet, 
as people said, he often gave away his food to 
hungry people. At twelve, Jetha travelled to Khadur 
with some people and thence to Goindval where 
he chose to reside permanently. Guru Amar Das 
recognized Jejha’s upright character and steadfast 
service and gave their daughter, Bibi Bhani, in 
marriage to him on 18 February 1554. The couple 
chose to stay in Goindval to be near the Guru. They 
had three sons, Prithi Chand (1558), Mahadev 
(1560), and Arjan Dev (1563). BhaiJetha continued 
to serve the Guru with devotion and humility. 
Already called by his proper name Ram Das, he 
distinguished himself by his intelligent 
understanding of the articles of Sikh faith and by 
constantly attending to the needs of the sarigat as 
well as of the Guru. Once Guru Amar Das 
dispatched him to Lahore to meet with the Mughal 
emperor Akbar in order to answer certain 
objections made in the royal court against Guru 
Amar Das for abandoning the traditional religious 
and social customs and ignoring distinctins of the 
four castes. Ram Das was anointed Guru in 1574. 
However, before that Guru Amar Das had 
instructed him to establish a new town and to 
construct a pool as the central point. The town was 
first called Guru ka Chakk (the Guru’s village), 
then Ramdaspur (the city of Ram Das) and finally 
Amritsar (lit. pool of nector; amrit- nectar + sar= 
pool). In order to finance the construction of the 
tank and to provide for the Iangar or free kitchen, 
Guru Ram Das organized a network of Sikhs to 
collect offerings and preach the Guru’s message. 
From Amritsar Guru Ram Das retired to Goindval 


RAMDASlA SIKHS 

where he died on 2 Assu 1638/1 September 1581, 
A gurdwara named Guriai Asthan Guru Ram Das 
in Goindval stands upon the site where he was 
installed Guru. In Chuna Mapdi in Lahore, 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan marks his birthplace. 

Guru Ram Das was a poet of high merit. The 
Guru Granth Sahib contains 638 hymns, in 30 
different ragasox musical measures, composed by 
him on social and spiritual themes. His poetry, 
divinely inspired, speaks of God’s name and praise 
in rhymed verse. The best-known among his 
composition is La van, comprising four 4-Line 
stanzas, used as a wedding hymn which is sung at 
the Sikh marriage ceremony. The poetry of Guru 
Ram Das expresses both the profound humility and 
the joyful exaltation of a person meeting God. His 
words speak sweetly to the inner voice of the 
listener. His poems are rich with feeling of 
devotion; his words express a deep longing for 
union with the Lord. The Guru reveals God’s 
Name and elevates the human being to the highest 
state of peaceful poise and majestic dominion. He 
praises the saints who remember God’s name in 
their hearts, but criticizes those who have forgotten 
God and gone astray. The spiritual sovereignty of 
Guru Ram Das is attested by Bhatts who portray 
the stature of Guru Ram Das, as he was viewed by 
his contemporaries. 

G.S.Ms. 

RAMDASlA SIKHS is how Sikh converts from 
the community working professionally in leather 
are usually referred to as a class. The term 
Ramdasias is an adaptation from Ravidasias, as 
some Chamar castes came to be called. They owed 
their affiliation to the famous saint, Ravidas, a 
pioneer of Vaisnava revival. Chamars as 
‘untouchables’ lay at the lowest level of the Hindu 
social order only slightly higher than the Chuhras 
or scavengers by virtue of their being craftsmen. 
The teachings of the Gurus with their rejection of 
the caste system and emphasis on ethnic equality 
of all human beings naturally appealed to them. 
Of special significance for them was the 
canonization of the bagi or hymns of Bhagat 
Ravidas in the Sikh Scripture. Consequently, many 
Chamars converted to Sikhism and they were as a 
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RAMDATT 

class given the respectable name of Ramdasia 
Sikhs. Later when industrialization and opening 
up of new avenues of employment facilitated 
occupational mobility, many Chamars including 
Ramdasia Sikhs took to weaving, considered to be 
a cleaner and more honourable occupation. 
Conversion of Hindu Chamars to Sikhism 
accelerated towards the end of the 19th century as 
a result of the Singh Sabha preaching. The number 
of Chamars who declared Sikhism as their religion 
increased from 100,014 in 1881 to 155,717, in 
1931. This was besides 66,080 others listed as 
Ramdasia Sikhs in 1931. Of all Ramdasias/ 
Ravidasias nearly 52,8 per cent declared 
themselves Sikhs. Ramdasias now form an integral 
part of the Sikh community, with additional 
concessions statutorily provided to them in 
education, employment and political 
representation. 

P.SJ. 

RAM DATT, a Brahman resident of Kurukshetra, 
who became a devotee of Guru Gobind Singh 
during the latter’s visit to the town on the occasion 
of the solar eclipse in 1702, According to tradition 
while other Brahmaps sought alms from the Guru, 
Ram Datt begged for spiritual instruction. 

Gn.S, 

RAM DIAL, DlWAN (1798?-1820), a general in 
the Sikh army, was the eldest son of Diwan Moti 
Ram. He is said to have become a divisional 
commander at the age of 16 and took part in various 
campaigns such as Kashmir (1814), Hazara and 
Multan (1818). In 1819, Ram Dial was appointed 
governor of Aftock and Hazara. In 1820, he led an 
expedition against the turbulent tribes of Hazara 
and the surrounding areas but had to retreat and 
was ambushed on the way and killed. 

H.R.G. 

RAM DIAL, RAI (d. 1863), newswriter and vakil 
of the Sikh kingdom at Firozpur, was the son of 
Rai Anand Singh, after whose death he was sent to 
Ludhiaija as vakil in 1827 and a few years later 
went to Firozpur in the same capacity. In 1832, he 
was sent to Anandpur Sahib to settle the dispute 
among the Sodhis, who ruled the town on behalf 
of the Lahore Darbar. Ram Dial remained there 


RAM KALI Ki VAR 

for five years and was, on his return to Lahore in 
1837, honoured with a jagirin Ludhiaija district. 
He died at Lahore in 1863. 

B.s.n. 

RAM E AN A, near Jaito in Faridkot district of the 
Punjab, is sacred to Guru Gobind Singh, who 
visited here in December 1705 on his way to 
Khidraija, now Muktsar. Gurdwara Sahib Patshahi 
X commemorates the visit. 

M.g.s. 

RAMGARHIA MISL. AecMISLS 
RAMKALIKI VAR, also known as Tikke di Var, 
lit. Coronation Ode, is the joint composition of the 
bards Balvand and Satta. In the caption given it by 
Guru Arjan in the Guru Granth Sahib, the former 
is particularized as a Rai, or panegyrist, and the 
latter as a Bum, or minstrel, both words being 
interchangeable here. The Var comprises eight 
stanzas, of unequal length. Balvapd and Satta 
performed kirtan in the time of Guru Arjan who 
could scarcely pay them a more befitting 
compliment than immortalizing their names and 
poetic skill by including their Var in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. The authors conceived the Gurus as 
kings of the House of Nanak. They sang a 
coronation song to commemorate the ceremony, 
anointing each of the four successors of Guru 
Nanak as Guru-king. Going by the indications in 
this composition, the first three stanzas were 
composed by Balvand, the next three by Satta and 
the remaining two were added by them jointly later. 
Each of them conceptualizes the House of Nanak 
as instituted by the Supreme Being. The Var 
proclaims that Nanak founded the royal dynasty; 
he, then, unfolded the royal canopy over the head 
of Lahina, Guru Arigad. Arigad carried forward 
his teaching. Guru Amar Das bestrode the steed of 
poise, had chastity for his saddle, truth for his bow 
and praise of the Lord for arrow. It refers to the 
new seat at Khadur established by Guru Arigad, 
and also refers to the many centres set up by Guru 
Amar Das. Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan have 
been praised as souls completely identified with 
the Supreme Being. They for the first time spoke 
of jot/, spirituality, and jugali, ideals of conduct, 
as combined in the vision of Nanak. This Var, for 
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RAM RAI 


the first time, proclaimed the nature of the law of 
succession in the House of Nanak. 

T.S. 

RAMKALiSADU, by Sundar, is an ‘elegy’ (sadd, 
in Punjabi) included in the Guru Granth Sahib in 
Raga Ramkali. Sadd, a form of folk poetry 
prevalent in rural Punjab, was used to denote songs 
addressed by lover to beloved expressing his 
heart’s anguish. With the passage of time, it turned 
into a dirge sung in love and adoration of the dead. 
Sundar, a great-grandson of Guru Amar Das, 
recaptures in this six-stanza verse the advice the 
Guru gave to his followers and members of his 
family just before he passed away. Guru Amar 
Das tells them not to weep and wail for him, nor to 
perform the customary mourning rites. Since death 
is an opportunity for the individual soul to get 
united with the Supreme Soul, it is not a moment 
for lament. The Sadu is commonly recited at the 
conclusion of a reading of the Guru Granth Sahib 
as part of the obsequies. 

K.S.D. 

RAM KUNVAR, BHAl (1672-1761), aprominent 
Sikh of Guru Gobind Singh’s time, He was a direct 
descendant of Baba Buddha, and was only three 
years old when his father, Bhai Gurditta, died in 
. Delhi in 1675, following the martyrdom of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur. In conformity with the long- 
established custom, he put the saffron mark on the 
forehead of the nine-year old Gobind Rai anointing 
him Guru. He was married to Raj Devi of Bhakna 
in Amritsar district. He was at Paopta at the time 
of the birth of Guru Gobind Singh’s eldest son 
Ajit Singh, who was given the name by him. He 
also fought in the battle of Nadaup in 1691. Ram 
Kurivar was a learned man, a musician of merit 
and an accomplished expounder of the sacred texts. 
When the Khalsa was manifested by Guru Gobind 
Singh in 1699, Ram Kurivar received the rites of 
initiation and was renamed Gurbakhsh Singh. He 
survived Guru Gobind Sirigh for over half a 
century. It is said that he was arrested along with 
his 500 companions by Nadir Shah, but was 
released as his captors recognized his miraculous 
powers. He narrated anecdotes from the lives of 


the Gurus to one Sahib Sirigh, who later compiled 
them into a book Ratan Mai, commonly known as 
Sail Sakhi. He died at Naipe da Kot (now in 
Pakistan) on 2 August 1761. 

M.G.S. 

RAMPUR, near Doraha in Ludhiana district, has a 
historical shrine called Gurdwara Reru Sahib. Guru 
Gobind Sirigh, while travelling from Machhivara 
into the interior of Malva country, is believed to 
have stayed here briefly under a reru (Mimosa 
leucophloea) tree. 

M.G.S. 

RAMPURA KALAN, in Lahore district of 
Pakistan, had a historical Gurdwara 
commemorating the visit of Guru Hargobind, who 
once halted here during one of his journeys 
between Amritsar and Lahore. 

M.G.S. 

RAM RAI, (1646-1687), the elder son of Guru Har 
Rai, was bom to Mata Sulakkhapi at Kiratpur on 
11 March 1646 and grew up into a robust 
youngman, well versed in the sacred lore and in 
the use of arms. He was deputed by Guru Har Rai 
to represent him before Emperor Aurarigzib who 
had summoned the Guru. Ram Rai was instructed 
to “answer squarely and without fear any questions 
the Emperor may ask.” Accompanied by Diwan 
Dargah Mall and some other Sikhs, Ram Rai left 
Kiratpur for Delhi on 30 March 1661. Ram Rai 
made a very favourable impression on the Emperor 
by virtue of the many miracles he displayed, but 
he overreached himself when, to please the 
Emperor, he deliberately misread one of the verses 
from the (Guru) Granth Sahib. Baba Ram Rai’s 
misquotation satisfied the Emperor but displeased 
the Sikhs who sent a report to Guru Har Rai, The 
Guru anathematized him for altering a hymn. Ram 
Rai went over to the dun (Valley) where the 
Emperor had granted him a jagir. He set up a dura 
there and enjoyed imperial patronage. He preached 
the gospel of Guru Nanak, but the Sikhs by and 
large shunned him and his followers. Ram Rai met 
Guru Goind Sirigh during the latter’s stay at Paopta 
(1685-88). He died at his dera on 4 September 
1687. 

G.S.A. 
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RAMRAIAS 

RAMRAIAS, originally a splinter sect of the Sikhs, 
now comprise an independent group more akin to 
the Udasis. The sect owes its origin to Baba Ram 
Rai whose name it bears. Baba Ram Rai, shortly 
before his death in 1687, had met Guru Gobind 
Singh and atoned for his sin, but bis followers 
remained outside the pale of the Khalsa. Up to the 
time of the Akali agitation in the early 1920’s, the 
principal Ramraia shrine at Dehra Dun had Guru 
Granth Sahib installed in it. The place has since 
been converted into a non-Sikh shrine. At present 
Ramraias have little in common with the Sikhs. 

Gbch.S.G. 

RAM RAI, BHAI, son of Uttam Chand, a 
goldsmith, was an important Sikh of Patna and his 
name finds mention in several hukamnamas. He 
was a good fluent writer as is evidenced by a copy 
of the Guru Granth Sahib written in his hand which 
is preserved at Takht Harimandar Sahib. 

P.S.P. 

RAM RAUNl, later known as Ramgarh Fort, was 
a small mud-fortress built in April 1748 near 
Ramsar, in Amritsar, to provide shelter to scattered 
Sikh jathas, in Mughal Punjab. Sikh sardars, along 
with their bands, assembled at Amritsar on the 
Vaisakhi day of 1748 and set to building a muni 
or enclosure. The fortress, named after Guru Ram 
Das, became a rallying point for the Sikh bands 
against the recurrent Mughal onslaughts. When the 
Sikhs assembled at Amritsar to celebrate the Divali 
of 1748, nearly 500 Sikhs within the fort were 
besieged by forces led by Mu’in ul-Mulk and Adina 
Beg. The siege was lifted following Divan Kaura 
Mai’s intervention. After the death of Mir Mannu 
in 1753, the Sikhs rebuilt the fortress. Jassa Singh 
Ramgarhia took a leading part in fortifying it. 
Renamed Ramgarh, it became the base of Sikhs’ 
future operations. In 1758, Adina Beg sent a force 
to invest the fort. The Sikhs were severely 
outnumbered. They put up a brave flight, but had 
to evacuate the fortress in the end. However, not 
long afterwards, they reassembled at Amritsar. 
Ramgarh was repaired and regarrisoned, and 
continued to serve as a bulwark for the defence of 
the holy city. 

B.S.N. 


RAM SINGH 

RAM SINGH, a skilled artisan from Chunar Fort 
near Kashi (Varapasi) in Uttar Pradesh who was 
with Guru Gobind Singh at Paop.ta and improvised 
a gun carved out of a tree-trunk. The Guru is said 
to have used it in the battle of Bhangapi (1688). 

P.S.P. 

RAM SINGH (1639-1714), Ram Chand before 
receiving the Sikh rites, was an ancestor of the 
ruling house of Patiala. The second son of 
Chaudhari Phul, he was married to Sahbi, daughter 
of one Nanu Bhullar, who gave birth to six sons - 
Dunna, Sahba, Ala Singh, Bakhta. Buddha and 
Laddha. Ram Singh was a daring and ambitious 
man and made some territorial acquisitions. The 
town of Rampura he founded near Bafhipda 
celebrates his name to this day. He was a devoted 
disciple of Guru Gobind Singh and had the honour 
of receiving from him a hukamnama in 1696. He 
took at the Guru’s hands arnrit&X Damdama Sahib 
(Talvapdi Sabo) in 1706. He was killed in 1714 at 
Kotla by his nephews Bird and Ugar Singh. 

_B.S. 

RAM SINGH (d. 1716), of Mirpur Patti in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, was the younger 
brother of Baj Singh, who was appointed governor 
of the town of Sirhind after it was occupied by 
Banda Singh Bahadur in May 1710. Ram Singh 
had received the rites of the Khalsa at the hands of 
Guru Gobind Singh, and was one of the five Sikhs 
who had accompanied Banda Singh from Nanded 
to the Punjab in 1709. He took part in various 
campaigns launched by Banda Singh. He was taken 
prisoner in the siege of Gurdas-Nariga! and sent to 
Delhi where he was executed along with Banda 
Singh and his other companions in June 716. 

G.S.D. 

RAM SINGH (d. 1836), son of Bhagat Singh, took 
up service under Maharaja Rapjit Singh about the 
year 1804. In recognition of his services in different 
campaigns, he was granted jagirsm 1818. In 1822, 
he was placed under Prince Kharak Singh and two 
years later he was shifted to Raja Suchet Singh’s 
division. 

G.S.N. 

RAM SINGH, holy man maintaining a dharamsaia 
at Zahura, near Japda, in Hoshiarpur district, 
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RAM SINGH, BHAI 

Bedi fell fighting near the village of Paropi, where 
a memorial was later raised in his honour. 

K.S.D. 

RAM SINGH, BHAI, a descendant of Bhai 
Bhagatu, was a devout Sikh. He served Guru 
Gobind Singh with devotion when the latter visited 
his village Chakk Bhai in Ba.thipda district of the 
Punjab during his travels through these parts in 
1706. He again presented himself at Talvapdi to 
do obeisance on the eve of the Guru’s departure 
for the South, 

P.S.P. 

RAM SINGH, BHAI (d. 1846), son of Bhai 
Harbhaj and a grandson of Bhai Vasti Ram, 
occupied a position of honour at the court of 
Maharaja Raijjit Singh. A good scholar of Sanskrit 
and Persian, he was a trusted counsellor of the 
Maharaja, who consulted him on all important 
matters of State. He enjoyed the unique privilege 
of sitting on a chair in the court and his tent was 
fixed next to that of bis master whenever he 
accompanied him on a military campaign. He 
sometimes acted as an interpreter at the Maharaja’s 
meetings with his foreign visitors. He also acted 
as royal physician as he was adept in the use of 
indigenous herbs. Respected as a religious head, 
Bhai Ram Singh placed the tilak on the forehead 
of Maharaja Kharak Singh when he ascended the 
throne and acted as Prime Minister for a while 
during the reign of Nau Nihal Singh. He continued 
to enjoy a position of respect under Maharaja Sher 
Singh. Maharaiji Jind Kaur turned more to him for 
, advice during the period she held the reins of power. 
He played a key role in the negotiations following 
the first Anglo-Sikh war (1845-46) and was one 
of the signatories to the treaties dated 9 and 11 
March 1846. He was a member of the Council of 
Regency set up to administer the State on behalf 
of the minor Maharaja Duleep Singh. He died at 
Lahore on 18 December 1846. 

S.S.B. 

RAM SINGH, BHAI (1890-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom on 29 September 
1890, the son of Bhai Jhanda Sirigh ofNizampur, 
in Amritsar district. He was part of the jatha which 


> RAM SINGH CHHAPEVALA 

went to Nankarsa Sahib to get the Gurdwara Janam. 
Asthan liberated from the corrupt mahants. The 
jatha was fired at in the morning of 20 February 
1921 and Ram Singh was one of the those killed 
there. 

G.S.G. 

RAM SINGH, CAPTAIN (1864-1949), soldier 
and Akali politician, was bom the son of Nattha 
Singh of Sunam, in Sarigrur district of the Punjab. 
Bom in 1864, he spent his early life in his native 
village where he received his early education. Then 
he enlisted in the Patiala state army, but soon left it 
to join 15 th Sikh Battalion of the Indian army on 
15 April 1882. He served meritoriously in the 
Sudan campaigns of 1884-85 and 1897-98 and on 
the North-West Frontier of India, rising steadily in 
rank and becoming a Subedar Major and Honorary 
Captain by the time he retired in 19G8. He was 
also awarded Order of British India (O.B.I.) and 
the title of Sardar Bahadur, and granted 125 acres 
of land in Sargodha canal colony in Shahpur district 
(now in Pakistan). 

Captain Ram Singh was a devout Sikh. While 
serving as aide-de-camp to the Governor-General 
of India towards the end of his army career, he had 
taken initiative to establish a gurdwara at Shimla. 
He also took active part in the Akali agitation, was 
a member of the first Shtromani Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, and its vice-president. He 
died on 29 December 1949. 

S.S.Atn. 

RAM SINGH CHHAPEVALA (d. 1840) was a 
man of note who fought in the battles of Ramnagar, 
Cheliarivala and Gujrat during the second Anglo- 
Sikh war of 1848-49. When he was quite young, 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh took him and his brother in 
his service, and gave him command of500 sowars 
under Prince Kharak Sirigh. He remained in the 
good books of Kharak Sirigh and Sher Sirigh, and 
received many favours. He was sent in command 
of some irregular horse to Bannu where he was 
instrumental in arousing the Sikh force stationed 
in Dalipgarh Fort to rebellion in 1848. The force 
headed by Ram Sirigh marched on to join Raja Sher 
Sirigh against the British, Ram Sirigh showed his 
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worth by fighting bravely and fell in the battle at 
Gujrat on 21 February 1849. 

G.S.N. 

RAM SINGH NURPURIA, an associate of Bhai 
Maharaj Singh in his revolt against the British, 
was the son of Shiam Sirigh alias Shiama, a 
minister to Raja Bir Sirigh, chief of Nurpur. Earlier 
Nurpur was a feudatory but was, in 1816, annexed 
by Rapjit Singh, Bir Sirigh taking shelter in British 
territories. Ram Sirigh who probably succeeded 
his father as minister remained with Bir Sirigh 
during his exile. He joined in 1844 the service of 
Maharapi Jind Kaur who secretly sent him in 1848 
to join Maharaj Sirigh. Ram Sirigh met the Bhai 
at Jharig, where he was given sufficient funds. Ram 
Sirigh led an insurrection in the Bari Doab at the 
close of 1848 and even threatened the British 
possessions in the Jalandhar Doab. Ram Singh’s 
campaign acquired such proportions that even the 
British Governor-General, Lord Dalhousie, took 
note of it. Ultimately the British forces defeated 
Ram Sirigh in a battle fought on 8 January 1849 at 
Bassu, near Nurpur. Ram Sirigh himself was 
seriously wounded but escaped and took refuge in 
Jammu territory. He was ultimately arrested and 
tried as a rebel. No precise information is available 
as regards the sentence awarded. 

M.L.A. 

RAM SINGH, RAJA, son of Mirza Raja Jai Sirigh 
of Amber, was a 4-hazarimansabdarof the Mughal 
emperor, Aurarigzib. During Jai Sirigh’s absence 
in the Deccan on campaigns against Shivaji and 
the Bijapur state in 1664-67 Karivar Ram Sirigh 
represented his father at the imperial court. The 
Amber family had been admirers of the Sikh Gurus 
since the time of Guru Hargobind. When Guru 
Har Krishan was summoned to Delhi by the 
Emperor, he put up with Raja Ram Sirigh, and their 
palace was later converted into Gurdwara Barigla 
Sahib. In November 1665, when Guru Tegh 
Bahadur was an-ested and brought to Delhi, Karivar 
Ram Sirigh interceded and secured his release. 
When Raja Jai Sirigh persuaded Shivaji to present 
himself in the imperial court, Shivaji and 
Shambhuji were made to stay with Ram Sirigh. This 
was virtual detention, but when they escaped on 


RAM SINGH, SARDAR BAHADUR 

19 August 1666, their custodian naturally fell under 
suspicion. On 27 December 1667, Raja Ram Sirigh 
was nominated to lead an expedition against the 
Ahom rebels of Assam. Guru Tegh Bahadur was 
then traveling in the eastern districts, and 
accompanied Ram Sirigh on his request. According 
to Sikh chroniclers, Guru Tegh Bahadur eventually 
arranged a truce opening the way for peace but the 
truce did not last long and hostilities broke out again 
which continued for over six years. At last Raja 
Ram Sirigh received permission to leave Assam; 
he reached Delhi in June 1676. Not long afterwards 
he was called upon to take part in the Deccan 
campaign. His last expedition was to north-west 
frontier where he died. 

A.C.B. 

RAM SINGH, SARDAR BAHADUR, eminent 
architect, was bom in a Ramgarhia family and 
started working in a wood-carver’s shop in 
Amritsar where he attracted the notice of Mr 
Kipling, the first principal of the Mayo School of 
Industrial Arts, Lahore. Ram Sirigh proved a quick 
learner and within a period of time, he gained 
appointment in his own school. He assisted Kipling 
in designing the new buildings of the Museum and 
Technical Institute as well as of the Mayo school 
of Industrial Arts. After his retirement, Mr Kipling 
invited Ram Sirigh to London for participation in 
an international exhibition. In 1890, he undertook 
the trip on a royal invitation to prepare an 
architectural design for the Durbar Hall wing in 
Royal Palace. He stayed there for three years and 
his entry at the international exhibition was 
adjudged as the best model of the traditional style 
of Indian architecture. After return to India, he 
became principal of the Mayo School of Industrial 
Arts, and was awarded the titles of ‘Sardar Sahib’ 
in 1904, ‘Sardar Bahadur’ in 1909, and ‘Member 
of Victorian Order’ (MVO) in 1911. He prepared 
designs of several outstanding buildings in India 
and abroad. He almost ‘invented’ the modem Sikh 
architecture - a mixture of the traditional Indian 
and Mughal styles - of which perhaps the best 
example is the historic building of the Khalsa 
College, Amritsar. He died in 1916. 

S.S.Bt. 
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RAM TlRATH, SVAMI (1897-1977), also known 
as Dandi Sannyasi (different from Rama Tirtha, 
Svami), was a recluse who after a prolonged 
spiritual quest turned to the Guru Granth Sahib. 
Bom on 31 August 1897 at Tauhra, in the then 
princely state of Nabha, he received the name of 
Ram Pratap but was rechristened Svami Ram Tirath 
when he took sannyas. He leamt Sanskrit grammar 
and Sikh texts under Pandit Ram Basant Singh, a 
Nirmala scholar, who took him to Nankapa Sahib. 
When he came of age, he joined the Patiala state 
army and served for three years. He then quit the 
army and travelled extensively, consorting with 
saints and sadhus. In 1941, he moved into Sonia 
Temple, at Ludhiana. Here he wrote eighteen books 
and tracts in Sanskrit, Hindi and Punjabi. In Punjabi 
were his Sarvotam Granth Adi Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib'and SarvotamPharmaKhalsaPanth. Swami 
Ram Tirath died at Haridvar on 12 May 1977. 

Bb.S.N. 

RANA SURAT SINGH, an epiclike poem by Bhai 
Vir Singh published in 1905. This poem of more 
than fourteen thousand lines is written in blank 
verse, tried for the first time in Punjabi. With all its 
protracted search and pang, it is ultimately a poem 
of complete spiritual certitude, of utter harmony 
and undifferentiation. But despite this religious 
leitmotif, the work does not degenerate into a dry 
and didactic poem, but possesses intrinsic worth 
as a literary production of high aesthetic value. The 
backdrop of the story is the eighteenth century 
when the Sikh people were facing oppression and 
persecution. The plot turns on Rapi Raj Kaur, the 
only daughter of a hill monarch who embraces 
Sikhism and also marries Raj Kaur, to a Sikh. Her 
husband, Surat Singh gets killed in a skirmish and 
the widowed Raj Kaur finds solace nowhere until 
one day she felt she had stolen out of her body and 
soars up in the sky; finally, she reaches the domain 
of Sach Khaqd with the help of a heavenly 
companion. On reaching here her duality ends. But 
after the fleeting moment was over, she once again 
felt the ‘emptiness’ without her husband. The long- 
suffering search finally ended when an old man 
found her lying exhausted and senseless and took 
her to a satsang. She was now a changed being. 


2 RANDHlR SINGH, BHAl 

She took the reins of government into her hands 
and yet daily shared in the satsang. Rejoicing in 
God’s Will, attached to Nam and diligent in her 
daily duty, she was united to her lord as never 
before. She had reached the state of grace and 
enquipoise. 

Jb.S.A. 

RANBIR SINGH, MAHARAJA (1879-1948), son 
of Balbir Singh and a grandson of Raja Raghbir 
Singh, was bom at Sarigrur on 11 October 1879. 
He ascended the gaddi of Jind state in 1887 and 
was invested with ruling powers in 1899, Deaf from 
a relatively early age, he ruled for a long time until 
he died on 1 April 1948. 

S.S.B. 

RA14DHIR SINGH, BHAI (1878-1961), a 
revolutionary as well as a saintly personage, was 
bom on 7 July 1878 at the village of Narangval in 
Ludhiana district of the Punjab. His father, Nattha 
Singh was at first the district inspector of schools 
of Ludhiapa and then translator of law books in 
the princely state of Patiala. Rapdhir Singh passed 
his high school at Nabha and went to Lahore for 
higher studies but failed to complete his graduation. 
In October 1902, Rapdhir Singh was appointed a 
naib tahsildar but he resigned the position next 
year. Briefly in 1904-05, he worked as a head clerk 
in a government office at Abbofabad, where he 
spent most of his time in meditation. This was for 
him a time of spiritual illumination. In 1907, he 
took up the job of a hostel superintendent at the 
Khalsa College at Amritsar, only to quit it soon. 
He became active in the Akali movement for some 
time and then joined the Ghadr movement. On 19 
February 1915, he marched out with a batch of 
about 60 comrades to help Kartar Singh Sarabha 
capture the Firozpur cantonment. The plan, 
however, fell through. Rapdhir Singh was detained 
at Nabha on 9 May 1915 and was tried in the Lahore 
conspiracy case II and, on 30 March 1916, 
sentenced to transportation for life. For sixteen long 
years (1915 to 1930), he was shilled from jail to 
jail. While in Multan jail he went on a protest fast 
to secure for the Sikh prisoners their religious rights 
and won his point after a 40-day trial. Just before 
his release on 4 October 1930, he was brought to 
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Lahore jail where a Muslim jailer arranged a 
meeting between him and Bhagat Sirigfr After his 
release from jail in October 1930, Bhai Randhir 
Singh turned increasingly inwards and spent most 
of his time in meditation and in preaching the 
Guru’s word through kirtan and throught akhand 
paths. Bhai Raijdhir Singh wrote more than three 
dozen books and tracts on Sikh theology, 
philosophy and mysticism. He died on 16 April 
1961 at Ludhiana. 

G.S.D. 

RANDHIR SINGH, RAJA (1831-1870), bom in 
March 1831, the eldest son of Raja Nihal Singh of 
Kapurthala, ascended the throne after his father’s 
death in 1852. At the time of the 1857 uprising, he 
helped the British with supplies and personally led 
his troops to Oudh. The British rewarded him with 
the title of Raja-i-Rajgan- He died at Aden on 2 
April 1870 on his way to England. 

S.S.B. 

RANG DAS, BHAI, a Bhandari Khatri of Gharuari, 
in Ropar district of the Punjab, was a prominent 
Sikh of the time of Guru Amar Das. He had been a 
Bairagi sadhu until he met Bhai Paro, and became 
a Sikh. He is also said to have held charge of manji 
or preaching district. 

B.S.D. 

RANI MAJRA, in Patiala district, claims a 
historical shrine dedicated to Guru Gobind Singh 
who, according to local tradition, came here as a 
child from Lakhnaur. An old well near by still 
exists. 

M.G.S. 

RAWRAJINDRAMATl CHAR1TRA by Sahib 
Singh Mrigind is a versified account in Braj 
(Gurmukhi characters) of Queen Jindari or Jind 
Kaur, the wife of Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh, here 
referred to as Rajindramati. Sahib Singh Mrigind 
(c. 1800-1876) who later became the court-poet in 
the princely state of Jind, served the Sikh Darbar 
in the early years of his life, but had to leave Lahore 
following differences with Jind Kaur. The work, 
written in 1852 AD and so far unpublished, 
presents her in a poor light. The manuscript opens 
with a description of the beauty of the city of 
Lahore and the pomp and glory of the Sikh court. 


RANJIT SINGH 

This is followed by the poet’s tribute to Ranjit 
Singh. Jind Kaur is presented in this work as a 
beautiful and voluptuous woman. All the court 
intrigues after Ranjit Singh’s death are attributed 
to her. 

Gm.S. 

RANJIT NAGARA, lit, the drum of victory in 
battlefield, was the name given the kettledrum 
installed by Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur in 
1684. Nagara, Punjabi for the Persian naqqarab, 
was a symbol of royalty. As well as fulfilling his 
spiritual office, Guru Gobind Singh had, in 1684, 
adopted certain emblems of worldly dignity. The 
massive drum with a metallic hemispheric body, 
called by Guru Gobind Singh Ranjit Nagara, was 
one of them. The hill chiefs, especially Raja Bhim 
Chand and later on his son Ajmer Chand, became 
jealous of him. History provides no clue, but in all 
probability Ranjit Nagara was left behind in 
Anandpur at the time of its evaculation. Almost 
every gurdwaranGW maintains a large kettledrum 
called dhawisa or nagara, which is beaten during 
ardas, 

Pk.S. 

RANJIT SINGH (1780-1839), Maharaja of the 
Punjab, popularly called Sher-i-Punjab, i.e. the Lion 
of the Punjab, was the most colourful, the most 
powerful and yet the most endearing figure in the 
history of the Sikhs. He ruled over a domain 
extending from the Khaibar Pass in the west to the 
River Sutlej in the east, from the northern extremity 
of Kashmir to the deserts of Sindh in the South, 
comprising the subas (provinces) of Lahore, 
Multan, Peshawar and Kashmir, and their 
dependencies. It covered an area of 1,00,436 square 
miles with an estimated population of 53,50,000. 
He was the first Indian in a thousand years to stem 
the tide of invasions from the northwest frontier 
and to carry his flag into the homeland of the 
traditional conquerors of Hindustan. 

Bom on 13 November 1780 at Gujrariwala, 
now in Pakistan, Ranjit Singh was the only son of 
Mahan Sirigh Sukkarchakkia and Raj Kaur, 
daughter of Raja Gajpat Singh of Jind. He was 
given the name of Buddh Sirigh but was later 
changed into Ranjit Sirigh. An attack of smallpox 
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during infancy deprived him of the sight of his left 
eye. He attended no school and spent most of his 
time riding and in chase. He developed a passionate 
love for horses and had his first encounter with 
steel at the age of ten when he fought beside his 
father against the Bharigi chieftains. Ranjit Singh 
lost his father soon after. However, his marriage, 
in 1796, with Mahitab Kaur, daughter ofSada Kaur, 
head of the Kanhayia m/sl, helped him a lot during 
the early part of his career of battle and conquest. 
He and other Sikhs chased Shah Zaman when he, 
having occupied Lahore was returning in January 
1797, and deprived him of much of his baggage. 
In another encounter with an Afghan detachment 
(27 November 1798), Rarjjit Singh defeated them, 
chased them and besieged them in the Lahore fort. 
He challenged the Shah for a dual, but getting no 
response returned without a trial of strength. On 7 
July 1799, Ranjit Singh drove the Bharigi rulers 
out of Lahore and became master of the capital. 
On 12 April 1801, he was anointed Maharaja. He 
had his coins struck in the name of the Guru, named 
his court as Darbar Khalsa and preferred to be 
addressed as Bhai Sahib or Singh Sahib. His council 
of ministers consisted of men belonging to different 
communities. His army, though its nucleus 
remained Sikh, had large contingents of Muslims 
and Hindus. The first task to which he now applied 
himself was to bring the entire Punjab under his 
control. His closest collaborators in this were his 
mother-in-law, Sada Kaur, and Fateh Sirigh, chief 
of the Ahluwalias. His most significant 
achievement was the taking in 1802 of Amritsar, 
including the Gobindgarh fort. He ordered the 
Harimander Sahib to be rebuilt in marble and its 
domes to be covered with gold leaf. 

In 1802, soon after the occupation of Amritsar, 
he engaged some deserters from the army of the 
East India Company to train his own infantry. Rarjjit 
Singh made it a daily practice to watch his troops 
at drill and manoeuvres. He was on way to Multan 
when fugitive Marajha chief Jasvant Rao reached 
Punjab, and he had to rush back to Amritsar to bring 
about a reconciliation between the British and the 
Mara.tha chief. In the autumn of 1806, Rarjjit Sirigh 


RANJIT StNGH 

crossed the Sutlej and toured the Malva country 
receiving tribute from several sardars, and setting 
a dispute between the chiefs of Nabha and Pajiala. 
On his way back to Lahore, the Maharaja was 
invited by Raja Sarisar Chand of Karigra. In 
February 1807, Ranjit Singh’s troops attacked 
Kasur and captured the town. A domestic quarrel 
in the Patiala ruling family again took him beyond 
the Satluj. He settled the dispute and once more 
took tribute from other cis-Sutlej chieftains. 
Around this time Ranjit Sirigh had made up his 
mind to subjugate the entire cis-Sutlej region, but 
his dream remained un-realized : the treaty of 25 
April 1809 virtually fixed the southern limit of his 
kingdom and barred further extension of Sikh 
frontier beyond the Satluj. Ranjit Sirigh, himself 
led out an army against the Gurkhas at Ganesh 
Ghati and, on 24 December 1809, and occupied 
the Karigra Fort and held a royal darbar. On his 
return to his capital, he launched expeditions to 
subdue scattered chiefships which still kept up a 
show of independence. The estates of the 
Sirighpurias and of the Bharigis at Gujrat were 
confiscated. The Baluch tribes were tamed. Other 
territories seized were Jalandhar, Tam Taran, 
Jammu, Mapdi Suket, the salt mines of Kheora, 
Daska and Halloval. The estates of the Nakais and 
the Kanhaiyas were reduced to fiefdoms. He 
occupied Multan in 1818, Kashmir in 1819. He 
conquered Peshawar, Pera Ghazi Khan. Pera 
Isma’il Khan. Hazara, Kohat, Torik and Bannu in 
quick succession, but they were brought under his 
direct control a few years later. 

According to an estimate, the revenues of the 
Punjab In 1832 amounted to 2,58, 09,500 rupes. 
Later estimates, however, place the resources of 
the State between 2,50,00,000 and 3,25,00,000 
rupees. The reign of Ranjit Sirigh can be designated 
as absolute centralized monarchy, but liberal and 
benevolent. Its chief merit was religious 
moderation and practical efficiency. The central 
government was run under about a dozen daftars- 
or departments of the State, supervised by chosen 
men of talent and ability. For the purpose of 
provincial administration, the kingdom was 
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toy ghly divided into four principal subas- Lahore, 
Peshawar, Multan and Kashmir, each headed by a 
nazitn or subahdar. The customary land revenue 
system with its various modes of assessment and 
collection, inherited from the Mughals. was 
maintained by him with minor modifications. The 
udicial administration was by and large based on 
local custom and on tradition coming down from 
Mughal times. Extensive use was made of the 
dharamsastra and Shari’at for deciding cases of the 
litigants of various communities. Crime was 
generally atoned with fines making for an 
additional source of income for the State. Capital 
punishment was unknown. Ranjit Singh created 
an army which, at the zenith of his power, was a 
formidable force. Its overall strength was almost 
1,00,000 men, a cavalry strength of 30,000 horse 
and a field artillery of288 guns. One - third of the 
total revenue was spent on It. It was in 1822 that 
he decided to modernize it along European lines. 
Ranjit Singh’s love of the arts was equally well 
marked. While invading Peshawar, he gave special 
instructions to General Hari Singh Nalva to take 
every care to spare the library at Chimkini from 
destruction. H e patronized many artists and writers. 
A Sikb school of art, mainly of portraiture of 
individuals or the court or love-scenes modelled 
on the Karigra and Guler Schools, grew up. 
Scholars were engaged in the writing of Punjab or 
Sikh history, particularly of the reign of Ranjit 
Singh himself. Sikh murals and frescos of this 
period were to be seen in the Maharaja’s palace, 
the Golden Temple and other important places. He 
got many of the dilapidatd Mughal buildings and 
gardens restored and built new ones. He got several 
of his sardars trained by the Europeans in the art 
of surgery, engineering, arms manufacture and so 
on. 

The court of Ranjit Singh represented 
unparalleled Oriental pageantry, ostentation and 
brilliance. The Maharaja was usually dressed in 
simple white; he wore no crown or ornaments, but 
a single string of pearls around his waist and on 
special occasions, the famous Koh-i-Nur diamond 
on his arm. He was a devout Sikh and considered 
himself an humble servant of the Guru. 


RANVAN 

Ranjit Singh died of paralysis at Lahore on 27 
June 1839. 

K..S. 

PvANJlT SINGH (d. 1846), a soldier in Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh’s army, who rose to be a commandant 
in the Sikh army and rendered active service at 
Multan and at Bannu and Peshawar on the north¬ 
west frontier. 

s.s.B. 

RANJODH SINGH MAJl'J'HlA (d. 1872),military 
commander and jagirdar of the Sikh Darbar, was 
the son of Desa Singh Majithia and foster-brother 
of Lahipa Singh Majithia. Details of his early career 
under Maharaja Ranjit Singh are scarce. British 
records, however, locate him as the governor of 
Hazara and the commander of Darbar troops in 
1844, He led Sikh military operations against 
Jasrota to forestall the machinations of Raja Gulab 
Singh Dogra of Jammu and made him surrender 
to the Khaisa Darbar Raja Hira Singh’s treasure. 
In the post-Ranjit Singh days, he sided with 
Jawabar Singh and took part in the first Anglo- 
Sikh war. He entered the Jalandhar Doab, and 
having joined his forces with the Ladva chief, 
seriously threatened Ludhiana. He had a skirmish 
at Baddoval and won the battle. His artillery opened 
up a cannonade on the retiring British force and 
took 77 men prisoner. General Smith was however 
able to save Ludhiana. Ranjodh Singh marched 
on Jagraori in order to cut off British 
communications with Firozpur. He took part in the 
battle of ‘Alival on 28 January 1846. After the 
treaty of Bharova], Ranjodh Singh was made a 
member of the Council of Regency. In 1848, he 
was arrested following interception of his 
correspondence with Diwan Mul Raj of Multan. 
He died in 1872. 

B.J.H. 

RANVAN, in Ludhiana district, is celebrated for 
the historical shrine, Gurdwara Gobindgarh Sahib 
Patshahi VI and X. Patshahi VI has been added to 
the name of the Gurdwara only recently by 
inhabitants of the village in the belief that Guru 
Hargobind also passed through here while 
travelling after the battle of Mebraj in 1634. Older 
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accounts relate the shrine only to Guru Gobind 
Singh who made a brief halt here during 1702-03. 

M.G.S. 

RAQBA, in Ludhiana district, has a historical 
shrine Damdama Sahib Patshahi VI, in memory 
of Guru Hargobind, who travelled in these parts in 
1632-33. As tradition has it, an old woman from 
the neighbouring village of Dakha came with an 
offering of coarse bread made of mixed flour of 
wheat and gram. 

M.G.S. 

RARA, in Ludhiana district, is sacred to Guru 
Hargobind, According to local tradition, the Guru, 
when out for the chase during his stay at Ghurapi 
in 1631, would sometimes halt for rest under a 
banyan tree here. Maharaiji Jasvant Kaur, widow 
of Maharaja Bhupinder Sirigh of Patiala, got the 
present Gurdwara Patshahi Chhevin constructed 
in 1941. She also donated land for its maintenance. 
Kayah prasad is still offered on her behalf every 
morning. A pious saint, Ishar Singh also belonged 
to the village. 

M.G.S. 

RATAN CHAND (d. 1629), son of Bhagvan Das 
Gherar who had been killed in a skirmish with the 
Sikhs in the time of Guru Hargobind, made 
common cause with Karam Chand, son of Cbandu 
Shah, with a view to avenging his father’s death. 
Ratan Chand and Karam Chand sought the help of 
‘Abdullah Khan, the Subahar of Jalandhar, who 
despatched a strong force against the Guru. Ratan 
Chand was killed in the ensuing battle. 

_B.s. 

RATAN CHAND (d. 1872), nicknamed dahpvala, 
the bearded one, was one of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh’s prominent courtiers. He joined service in 
the postal department in 1829. After the first Anglo- 
Sikh war, he was made postmaster general. In 1862. 
he was made a honorary magistrate of the city of 
Lahore. 

G.S.Ch. 

RATAN DAM, by fahkan, an adaptation into Braj 
of Acharya Amar Singh’s AmarKosh, the famous 
Sanskrit lexicon. Tahkap was one of the several 
poets who kept Guru Gobind Singh comapany. In 
preparing Ratan Dam, the poet consulted works 


other than AmarKosh as well. The manuscript 
which has so far remained unpublished comprises 
twenty-eight chapters. The only extant copy 
(No.2421) is preserved in the Central State Library, 
Patiala. It consists of268 folios and is inscribed in 
Gurmukhi characters in the hand of one Panjab 
Sirigh. The work contains more than 1,400 entries 
on a wide variety of themes including day, night, 
year, conscience, history, eras, sastras, four Vargas, 
medicines and vegetation. Several entries from the 
original work have been dropped and several new 
titles introduced. 

P.S.R 

RATAN SINGH, BHAi (d: 1943), alias Santa 
Singh, alias Ishar Singh, son of Nihal Sirigh of 
Raipur Doaba, in Jalandhar district was a Ghadr 
activist. He served in the Indian army before 
moving abroad. In Vancouver, he was nominated 
a member of the Shore Committee to help the 
Komagata Maru passengers. He travelled widely 
in Europe and Latin America enlisting support for 
the Ghadr party. He visited India incognito several 
times. He died in a hospital in Italy in September 
1943. 

S.SJ. 

RATAN SINGH MAN (d. 1857), a general in the 
Sikh army, was the son of Nahar Sirigh of Mughal 
Cbakk, now in Pakistan. He joined military service 
as a trooper, served under Hari Sirigh Nalva in 
Kashmir and Hazara and was, in 1821, severely 
wounded at Marigli in the Kashmir hills where Hari 
Sirigh was besieging a strong fort defended by the 
hillmen. Ratan Sirigh accompanied Sardar Sham 
Singh’s contingent to Kulu and Maijdi where he 
was engaged for nearly two years in reducing the 
hill tribes to submission. He was created a general 
by Wazir Jawahar Sirigh. He took part in the 
expedition against Gulab Sirigh Qogra and the 
conquest of Jasrota. He commanded the force sent 
to secure the crown jewels Gulab Sirigh had taken 
away. He fought in both the Anglo-Sikh wars. In 
the Multan revolt (1848), he sided with Raja Sher 
Sirigh and fought against the British at Ramnagar 
(22 November 1848), Cheliarivala (13 January 
1849), and Gujrat(21 February 1849). 

B.J.H. 
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REGIONAL FORMULA 


RAUIft visage 22 km southwest of Khanna in 
Ludhiana district of the Punjab, has a historical 
shrine, Gurdwara Sri Guru Hargobind Sahib, 
commemorating the Guru’s visit 

M.G.S, 

RAVI DAS, poet and mystic, was bom to Raghu 
and Ghurbinia, who lived near the city ofVaranasi. 
Not much biographical information about him is 
available, but, from what can be made out of his 
own compositions, he belonged to a low-caste 
(Chamar) family. He followed the family 
profession of tanning hides and making shoes. 
Gradually he started spending most of his time in 
the company of saints and sadhus and built himself 
a thatched hut wherein he received and entertained 
wandering ascetics. Many stories became current 
about his simplicity and piety. He became famous 
as a Vaisnava saint in the tradition of Ratnanand. 
In the course of his spiritual quest, he reached a 
stage when he discarded images and idols and 
turned to the worship of the Supremem Being. He 
wrote deeply impassioned devotional verses and 
forty of his hymns have been incorporated in the 
Sikh Scripture, the Guru Granth Sahib. He travelled 
fairly widely and at most of these places, there are 
monuments honouring his memory. The hymns of 
Ravidas included in the Guru Granth Sahib fall 
under raga Siri (1), Gauri (5), Asa_(6), Gujari (1), 
Soratbi (7), Dhanasari (3), Jaitsari (1), Suhi (3), 
Bilaval (2), Gauijd (2), Ramkali (1), Maru (2), 
Kedara (1), Bhairau (1), Basant (1) and Malhar (3). 

Hr.B. 

REGIONAL FORMULA, one of the several 
schemes devised to solve the language problem in 
the Punjab without recasting the state on linguistic 
lines, was announced by the Indian government in 
March 1956 following a series of parleys between 
the Akali Dal leaders and the Central Government. 
It provided for the amalgamation of PEPSU with 
Punjab and the division of the entire area into two 
regions, Hindi and Punjabi, each with a separate 
regional council comprising legislators 
representing the respective zones in the legislature 
of the integrated Punjab. The formula, reluctantly 
conceded and half-heartedly implemented, 
remained in force, rather ineffectively, for a decade 


until replaced by the division of the State into 
Haryapa and Punjab on 1 November 1966. 

After independence, there was opposition by 
the majority community to the introduction of 
Punjabi as medium of instruction in schools and 
its adoption as official language in the Punjab. At 
the time of the 1951 census Hindus launched an 
open campaign to have Hindus, even those living 
in Punjabi-speaking districts of East Punjab, record 
Hindi as their mother tongue. Earlier in October 
1949, the Punjab Government had announced the 
Sachchar Formula to solve the language 
controversy. While recognizing both Hindi and 
Punjabi as regional languages of the Punjab, it was 
decided to divide the State, for the purpose of 
medium of instruction in schools up to the 
secondary stage, into two zones. Hindi zone was 
to comprise Rohtak, Gurgaori, Kamal and Karigfa 
districts, part of Hissar district lying south of the 
River Ghaggar, and Jagadhari and Naraipgarh tabsll 
(sub-divisions) of Ambala district. Shimla and 
Ambala tahsil of Ambala district were declared 
bilingual areas, and the rest of the state was to form 
the Punjabi zone. Punjabi was to be the medium of 
instruction in schools in the Punjabi zone, but Hindi 
was to be taught there as a compulsory subject from 
the last class of the primary level (i.e. 4th class) 
upwards. Similarly, Hindi was to be the medium 
in the Hindi zone with provision for compulsary 
teaching of Punjabi from fourth class upwards. 
However, where parents or guardians of pupils 
wanted to educate them in a medium other than 
the Zonal language, arrangements were to be made 
accordingly, without questioning the declaration 
of the parents/guardians. In unaided recognized 
schools, the medium was to be determined by the 
management concerned, but it was obligatory for 
them to provide for the teaching of Punjabi or 
Hindi, as the case may be, as a second language. 

The Sachchar Formula was not a satisfactory 
solution of the language problem mainly because 
of the option given to parents/guardians and to the 
managements of privately run schools. Hindus had 
generally turned their backs on Punjabi in favour 
of Hindi. The Akali Dal, which broadly represented 
the Sikh view, struggled for the creation of a 
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Punjabi-speaking state while the Punjabi Hindus 
generally opposed the move. Regional Formula 
was a sort of compromise. Each Region had its 
Regional Committee consisting of its own share 
of the state legislators, but not including the chief 
minister. The advice given by “the Regional 
Committees will normally be accepted by the 
Government and the state legislature. In case of a 
difference of opinion, reference will be made to 
the Governor whose decision will be final and 
blinding.” Fourteen subjects, other than law and 
order, finance and taxation, were entrusted to the 
Regional Committees; the President of India was 
to constitute Regional Committees and make 
provision in the rules of business and rules of 
procedure to give effect to the working of the 
Committees. The Akali Dal accepted the Formula 
though the protagonists of Hindi launched a fierce 
agitation to have it annulled. Although the 
government successfully suppressed the agitation, 
the bitterness it added to the already raging 
language controversy further widened the 
communal gulf. The Regional Scheme suffered in 
the bargain. Indeed, the Regional Formula was 
never seriously put into effect by Government. No 
Regional Committee was constituted till November 
1957, and when they were constituted, the speaker 
of the Vidhan Sabha (legislative assembly of the 
state) ruled on a suggestion from the Chief Minister, 
that their status was no better than that of other 
special committees of the House. The Chairman 
of the Punjabi Committee resigned. The Chief 
Minister, Partap Singh Kairob, declared on 30 
December 1957 that Hindi should be the main 
language of the Punjab. The Government persisting 
in its dilatory tactics, thus putting an end to the 
Regional Formula. 

M.G.S. 

REKH RAO, BHAI, and Bhana Malian were Sikh 
residents of Kabul. They looked after the local 
chieftain’s stores. Both were pious Sikhs and very 
honest. Once complaints were laid against them 
questioning their dealings. By Guru Arjan’s 
blessing their honour was publicly vindicated. 

T.S. 


RICHMOND, COLONEL A.f 

RENUNCIATION means the giving up of the style 
of living dominated by worldly ambition and 
craving and discarding the love of possessions for 
the sake of achieving the ultimate goal of religious 
life. The tbeistic traditions hold that when one is 
united with God, all else loses its significance. In 
this sense, God-realization can be viewed as the 
culmination of renuncaition. One needs to 
withdraw from the world to see and know and be 
one with God. In Bhakti, wholehearted love for 
God and complete surrender before God and self- 
abnegation become other name for renunciation. 
In the non-theistic religious traditions, renunciation 
is considered essential for realization. 

The Gurus in Sikhism were householders. 
They led married lives and participated in society 
and its concerns. They stress the inner aspect of 
renunciation. According to Guru Nanak "he is a 
renouncer who is without desire (GG, 356). The 
dominent note of Guru’s teaching is loving 
devotion to God and all aspects of renunciation 
and ascetic spirituality are understood and 
appreciated only insofar as they are saturated with 
bhakti. The love of God is considered an aspect of 
renunciation; a devotee is a renouncer even while 
living in his house. Mere external forms and 
symbols of ascetic renunciation are 
discountenanced, and genuine renuciation of 
worldliness is eulogized by all the Gurus. The gist 
of Sikh philosophy of renunciation is contained, 
in a hymn, by Guru Gobind Singh wherein one is 
advised to regard one’s home itself as a forest and 
to keep one’s mind free from desires. 

L.M.J. 

RICHMOND, COLONEL A.F., agent to the 
Governor-General, North-West Frontier Agency 
(June 1843 November 1844), who came to the 
Sutlej frontier when the political situation at Lahore 
had become unstable. It is believed that the Italian 
General Ventura supplied secret intelligence to Col 
Richmond on the state of affairs in the Punjab. 
Richmond was among those who believed that the 
kingdom of Rapjit Singh was heading towards 
disintegration. Amidst these conjectures, 
Richmond was confronted with a few practical 
problems which he was unable to handle 
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competently. Richmond was a keen observer of 
Sikh affairs across the Sutlej. His despatches in the 
}odia Secret Proceedings are full of penetrating 
detail. He was the first British political officer who 
compiled fairly accurate statistics of the military 
resources of the Punjab in 1844. Lord Hardinge, 
the governor general, did not like the moderate 
policy of Richmond and relieved him of his charge 
on 1 November 1844. 

B.J.H. 

RIKABGANJ AGITATION(1913-20) marked the 
Sikh protest against the demolition by the British 
of one of the walls of the historical Rikabganj shrine 
in New Delhi. This was close to the site where the 
new imperial complex was to be raised, and was 
found to be ill-becoming the neighbourhood of the 
Viceregal Lodge. So it was decided to pull down 
the hexagonical stone wall enclosing the Gurdwara 
and replace it with a quadrangular iron railing and 
convert the inner area of the shrine into a garden. 
To acquire the land which was part of the Gurdwara 
estate, a sum of Rs 39,133 was deposited in the 
name of a charitable trust, controlled by the mahant 
or custodian of the Gurdwara. In May 1913, the 
wall enclosing Gurdwara Rikabganj - 78 feet on 
the north and 322 feet on the east - was demolished 
to lay out a straight road from the northeast comer 
of the shrine to the Viceregal Lodge. As the news 
spread, a wave of resentment arose. Telegrams, 
petitions and memoranda protesting against the 
sacrilege were sent. In February 1914, a series of 
divans was held at different places urging the 
government to rebuild the demolished wall at its 
own expense. As the agitation became widespread, 
the Punjab Government adopted a sterner policy. 
But just when the agitation was beginning to spread 
to the rural areas, World War I started. The protest 
was muted, but it was revived as soon as the 
hostilities ceased. Soon a shahidijatha was sent to 
Delhi on 1 December 1920 to reconstruct the 
demolished wall of the holy shrine. If the 
government obstructed, the jatha was advised to 
lay down their lives. Many more jatMswcre ready 
to leave. The British administrators had meanwhile 
decided to find an ‘honourable solution’ to have 
the Rikabganj wall reconstructed. In March 1920, 


RIPUDAMAN SINGH. MAHARAJA 

the local authorities and a committee of the Khalsa 
Diwan, Delhi, decided at a joint meeting to have a 
new wall enclosing the Gurdwara built, on a pattern 
approved by the chief engineer. The Gurdwara and 
the entire estate were to be placed under the 
management of the Khalsa Diwan, Delhi. 

Hj.S. 

RIPUDAMAN SINGH, MAHARAJA (1883- 
1942), ruler of the princely state of Nabha from 
1912 to 1923, was bom at Nabha on4March 1883, 
the only son of Maharaja Hira Singh (1843-1911). 
Ripudaman Singh was educated by private tutors. 
He was married in 1901 to Jagdish Kaur (1884- 
1927). A daughter, Amrit Kaur, bom to them on 8 
October 1907, In 1906 Tikka Ripudaman Singh 
was appointed as additional member to the Imperial 
Legislative Council in Calcutta for a two-year term. 
During this period he joined bands with nationalist 
leaders in their opposition to restrictive legislation. 
He also introduced the Anand Marriage Bill. In 
1910, he went abroad for medical treatment. He 
attended the coronation of King George V at 
Westminster on 22 June 1911. He was in France 
when the news reached him of his father’s death 
on 25 December 1911. He came back to India and 
ascended the throne of Nabha on 24 January 1912. 
A man of independent views, the Maharaja 
alienated the British at the very outset by contesting 
their right to confirm his succession to the throne. 
Although the matter was amicably settled and the 
ceremony did take place on 20 December 1912, 
and later during the Great War (1914-1918), the 
Maharaja liberally contributed to the British war 
effort, the British always looked askance at him. 
His overt support to the Gurdwara Reform 
movement in the Punjab led to his further 
alienation. Meanwhile, an acrimonious dispute had 
arisen between the Nabha and Patiala states. The 
British launched an enquiry by one of their own 
officers who found Nabha guilty of serious 
transgressions. Ripudaman Singh signed under 
British pressure a letter of voluntary abdication on 
7 July 1923, and the British government formally 
deposed him on 9 July 1923. He was sent to Dehra 
Dun on an annual pension of Rs 300,000. This led 
to widespread protests, demanding his restoration. 
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This culminated in what is known as Jaito morcha. 
The British in 1926 moved him from Dehra Dun 
to Kodaikanal, in the far South. His efforts to regain 
his gaddi through lobbying proved abortive. But 
he remained unbent and unrepentant. Early in 1927 
he went on pilgrimage to Nanded, where he took 
the Khalsa pahulz second time and was renamed 
Gurcharan Singh. He died at Kodaikanal on 13 
December 1942. 

B.R. 

RISALA-I-NANAKSHAH, a Persian manuscript 
by Buddh Singh Arora of Lahore, who was 
employed in the court of the M ugh al Emperor Shah 
Alam II (1759-1806) at Delhi. Written in 1783 in 
collaboration with Lala Ajaib Sirigh Suri of 
Malerkotla, the work deals with the history of the 
Sikhs from the time of Guru Nanak up to the 
establishment ofSikhrule in Punjab. Itwas written, 
as the author himself tells, at the request of James 
Browne, British agent in Delhi who translated it 
into English and published it under the title History 
of the Origin and Progress of the Sicks (sic). The 
earlier part of the manuscript deatirfg with the lives 
of the Gurus contains several inexcusable errors 
of fact. But the author appears better informed as 
he approaches near his own time. 

B.s. 

RITHA SAHIB, GURDWARA, 40 km northwest 
of Nanak Mata in Uttar Pradesh. Here, Guru 
Nanak had an encounter with the Nath Yogis whom 
he tried to bring to the path of active humanitarian 
service and to the path of loving remembrance of 
God’s Name. A strong tradition has grown that here 
Guru Nanak miraculously made the normally bitter 
fruit of a soapnut tree sweet for Bhai Mardana to 
feed on. A soapnut tree (not the original one) is 
still there. 

M.G.S. 

RIYASTI AKALI DAL, representing Sikhs living 
in the princely states of Patiala, NSbha, Jind, 
Faridkot and Malerkotla, was set up in 1939 as a 
political forum parallel to the Riyasti Praja Mapdal, 
After the introduction of provincial autonomy in 
1937 the people living within the territories of 
Indian princes were becoming more conscious of 
their political rights. Leading Akali workers, about 


500 of them, met in Gurdwara Sirigh Sabha at 
Sarigrur on 10 September 1939 and decided to form 
a separate party which they called Shiromapi Malva 
Riyasti Akali Dal. It shared the same objectives 
with Riyasti Praja Mapdal, but stood for more 
democratic rights and a representative form of 
administration. After Independence, the Riyasti 
Akali Dal led by Jathedar Pritam Sirigh Gojrari 
co-operated with the Riyasti Praja Mapdal in 
bringing pressure on the princely rulers to relax 
their systems of administration. It welcomed the 
formation of the Patiala and East Punjab States 
Union (PEPSU), and then accepted the 
amalgamation of PEPSU with the Punjab in 1956, 
With the abolition of princely states, the Riyasti 
Akali Dal became redundant. 

M.G.S. 

ROCHA SINGH, SANT (1688-1803), a holy man 
and preacher of Sikh faith, was bom of Brahmap 
parents living at Kausan, in Hazara district (now 
in Pakistan). He was barely 14 years of age when 
his father, Bhai Panjaba, died leaving his wife and 
a younger son, Mota Sirigh, to his care. He grew 
up into a handsome youth, tall in stature, but had 
little interest in worldly affairs. He roamed about 
seeking the company of saintly persons. It is said 
that he met Guru Gobind Sirigh sometime after 
the evacuation of Anandpur in December 1705, 
and received from him the rites of initiation. The 
Guru instructed him to go back and preach Guru 
Nanak’s word in his own part of the country. He 
went on to the (/era of Sant Panjab Sirigh of 
Chhatar Kalas in Muzaffarabad district, and 
became a disciple. In 1736, he succeeded Parijab 
Sirigh. In 1756, he set out on an extensive tour 
through Hazara and Aftock districts and the 
Pothohar region establishing gurdwaras and 
imparting the vows of amritzX gatherings especially 
held for this purpose. Sant Rocha Sirigh spent his 
last days in the Gurdwara at Ravalkot, raised for 
him by a Muslim devotee, Salabat Khan. Rocha 
Sirigh passed away at Ravalkot in April 1803, 

B.S. 

ROD A SINGH, a Ghadr leader, was the son of 
Vasava Sirigh, of Rode, in Faridkoj district. He went 
over to China but returned to Punjab via Colombo 
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in 1914 under the influence of Ghadr movement, 
fie was arrested and tried in the first Lahore 
conspiracy case and was sentenced to 
transportation for life with forfeiture of property, 
fle died in the Cellular jail in the Andamans. 

S.S.J. 

ROHLA SAHIB, GURDWARA, within the limits 
of Jarigi Rapa, near Bathipda, is sacred toGuru 
Gobind Singh who, according to SakhiPothi once 
put up here near a shrine commemorating a martyr, 
barber Rohla. The older shrine no longer exists. 

M.G.S. 

ROHTA, nearNabha, in Patiala district, is sacred 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur, who visited it in the course 
of a journey through the Malva country. Sikhs 
belonging to the weaver community of the village 
established a platform to commemorate the event. 

M.G.S. 

ROHTAK, district town in Haryapa, claims two 
historical shrines, both dedicated to Guru Tegh 
Bahadur. 

GURDWARA BANGLA SAHIB is on the north¬ 
western outskirts of the city. Guru Tegh Bahadur 
stayed at this site, near a pond. A small shrine was 
later raised on the spot. 

GURDWARA MAI SAHIB. While staying at the site 
now occupied by Gurdwara Barigla Sahib, Guru 
Tegh Bahadur visited at her request the home of a 
devoted old lady, who lovingly cooked a meal for 
him. The house thus sanctified by the Guru’s visit 
continued to be acknowledged as a holy place and 
in time became Gurdwara Mai Sahib. 

M.G.S. 

ROHTAS, town in Jehlum district of Pakistan had 
a historical Sikh shrine, Gurdwara Choha Sahib, 
commemorating the visit of Guru Nanak during 
his western udasior preaching tour. Later in 1542, 
Sher Shah Sun raised around the habitation a strong 
fort which he named Rohtas, the name which the 
town now celebrates. A legend similar to the one 
connected with Gurdwara Panja Sahib, Hasan 
Abdal, grew up here. Guru Nanak, who is also said 
to have visited the.Jilla of some jogis who 
controlled the only source of water here, caused 
another spring of sweet water to flow into Rohtas 
which came to be called Choha Sahib or Choa 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES 

Sahib, i.e. the holy stream. Rohtas is also notable 
in Sikh history as the native place of Mata Sahib 
Devari, a spouse of Guru Gobind Singh. Rohtas 
was conquered by a combined force of Gujjar 
Singh BharigI and Chafhat Singh Sukkarchakkia 
in 1767. 

M.G.S. 

ROSHAN SINGH, Sikh warrior in attendance upon 
Guru Gobind Singh, who once killed a lion single- 
handed. During their journey to the Deccan in 1708, 
records Kuir Singh, Gurbilas Patshahi 10, Guru 
Gobind Singh and Emperor Bahadur Shah, once 
on an hunting excursion, found themselves face to 
face with a lion. Bahadur Shah dared his men to 
kill the beast without the use of a firearm or bow 
and arrow. Two of his soldiers tried one after the 
other, but were killed by the lion. Then Roshan 
Singh from among Guru Gobind Singh’s followers 
came forward holding a sword and shield of animal 
hide. Roshan Singh, taking the animal’s paws on 
his shield, slashed its belly with a swift stroke of 
his sword. 

M.G.S. 

ROUND TABLE CONFERENCES, held in 
London during 1930-32, were a series of high level 
meetings attended by representatives of the British 
government, rulers of Indian princely states and 
leaders of public opinion in British India to discuss 
proposals for introducing further constitutional 
reforms in India on the basis of the Simon 
Commission’s report. In 1909 a small group of 
British imperialists known as the English Round 
Table Group was formed with the object of bringing 
about a closer union of the self-governing sections 
of the British empire such as Canada, Australia and 
other white dominions. A member of this Group 
hailed the idea of ‘Reponsible Government in 
India. ’ This led to the enactment of the Government 
of India Act, 1919 which provided for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission at the end of 
ten years to make recommendations for the future 
political set-up. However, Simon Commission was 
appointed (1927). Following the recommendation 
of this Commission, a Round Table Conference 
comprising representatives of British India and of 
the Indian states was called. All communities and 
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interests and political parties, except the Indian 
National Congress, agreed to participate in it. 
Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sardar Sampiiran Singh, 
both members of the Punjab Legislative Council, 
represented the Sikhs. 

The first Round Table Conference (12 
November 1930) was attended by 16 members 
from Britain, 16 from Indian States and 57 from 
British India. After debating for five days the future 
constitution of India, the Conference set up nine 
sub-committees to deal with different subjects. The 
work of these sub-committees, with the exception 
of the one on minorities, proceeded more or less 
smoothly. The Minorities Committee was 
unanimous that “the new constitution should 
contain provisions to safeguard interests of 
minortiy communities. Ujjal Singh, regretted that 
the main political power in the provinces is going 
to pass from the British to the majority community. 
As a result of the Gandhi-Irwan Pact signed on 5 
March 1931, the Congress agreed to participate in 
the Round Table Conference through its sole 
representative, M.K. Gandhi The second session 
of the Conference was held from 7 September to 1 
December 1931. The main hurdle again was a 
deadlock in the Minorities Committee on the 
question of reservation of seats for minorities. 
While the Muslim representatives insisted on 
having separate electorates on communal basis, 
Mahatama Gandhi strongly opposed it. The Sikhs 
demanded 30% representation in the Punjab 
Legislature and one-third share in the Punjab 
Cabinet and the Provincial Public Service 
Commission. Alternatively, they demanded the 
boundaries of the Punjab altered by transferring 
predominantly Muslim areas to the North-West 
Frontier Province so as to produce a communal 
balance in the remaining Punjab which should then 
have joint electorates with no reservation of seats. 
If neither of these alternatives was accepted, the 
Punjab, they proposed, be administered by the 
Central Government until mutual agreement on the 
communal question was arrived at. In the absence 
of any consensus, the Round Table Conference was 
again adjourned sins die on I December 1931. 


1 RUHILA-SIKH RELATIONS 

The British prime minister announced his 
Award on 16 August 1932. It provided for separate 
communal electorates for Muhammadan, European 
and Sikh voters, and clubbed the Depressed Classes 
with the ‘general’ constituency with reservation 
of special seats for them. The Sikhs were given 
representation much below their expectations - 
19% in the Punjab, 6% in the North-West Frontier 
Province and 2.5% in the Central legislature. What 
especially irked the Sikhs was the 51.4% 
reservation for Muhammadans giving them 
permanent statutory majority in the province. The 
Sikh members resigned their membership. The 
third and final session of the Conference, held from 
17 November to 24 December 1932, was a tame 
affair. The Indian National Congress and the Sikhs 
bocotted it. The Conference yielded no consensus 
and the British Government introduced its own 
scheme in the form of Government of India Act, 
1935. 

A.S.S. 

RUHILA-SIKH RELATIONS. The Ruhilas came 
from the Yusafzai tribe of Afghans. They 
established themselves in the early years of the 18 th 
century as a semi-independent power in the district 
lying between the River Gariga and the Kumaori 
hills and extending eastwards up to Shahjaharipur. 
Their first powerful chief, ‘Ali Muhammad, was 
appointed fmjdar of Sirhind in 1745. Once ‘Alt 
Muhammad attacked Ala Singh’s capital, Bamala, 
which was given over to plunder. Ala Sirigh 
himself was taken prisoner. The next great leader 
of the Ruhilas was Najib Khan whose intevention 
saved Ala Sirigh who was summoned to present 
himself before Ahmad Shah in 1762. However, 
when the Sikhs captured Sirhind (1764) and 
entered the Gariga-Yamuna Doab, Najib was 
defeated twice in 1765, after which they retired to 
the Punjab at the news of a fresh invasion by 
Ahmad Shah Durrani The periodic raids of the 
Sikhs and skirmishes with the Ruhilas continued 
till Najib’s death on 31 October 1770. His son and 
successor, Zabita Khan, inherited his father’s title 
and office, but he did not have his father’s strength 
of character. His influence was restricted to a small 
area around Ghausgafh in the upper Gang Doab. 
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He came to terms with the Sikhs conceding to them 
the right to collect rakhi or protection levy. When 
defeated by the Mughal forces after a long-drawn 
battle in 1777, Zabita Khan fled to the Sikh camp 
and escaped, under their protection across the 
Yamuna. To strengthen his alliance further, he 
became a convert to Sikhism and assumed the name 
of Dharam Singh. However, he alienated himself 
from the Sikhs when he agreed to marry his 
daughter to Najaf Khan. His son, Ghulam Qadir, 
tried to re-establish friendly relations with the 
Sikhs. His vakil or agent waited upon the sardars 
who were again out on a plundering raid to 
Ruhilkharjd in January-February 1785, and 
persuaded them to withdraw promising to pay rakhi 
money. The Sikhs withdrew but Ghulam Qadir did 
not honour his part of the agreement. Having 
waited for two years, during which period the rakhi 
arrears rose to 1,00,000 rupees, the Sikhs invaded 
his territories in February 1787. Ghulam Qadir paid 
to some chiefs their share of the dues. In July 1787 
he persuaded Sardar Baghel Singh and some other 
chiefs to join him in an attack upon the imperial 
capital. Their combined force entered Delhi on 5 
September 1787. The Emperor, finding himself 
helpless, once again reconciled with the Ruhila 
chief, but this created a friction in his relations with 
the Sikhs who once again pillaged his territories in 
the Doab in 1788. Ghulam Qadir was ultimately 
captured by the Marathas in December 1788 and 
put to death on 4 March 1789. Mu’ in ud-Din Khan 
alias Bhambu Khan, the younger brother of 
Ghulam Qadir, and his mother were given refuge 
by Jassa Singh Ramgafhia in his estates in 
Gurdaspur district of the Punjab. 

H.R.G. 

RUKN UD-DIN, QAZI supposed to be a shrine 
caretaker, chanced to meet Guru Nanak during his 
visit to Mecca. The Puratan Janam Sakhi says that 
the Guru entered Mecca and slept with his feet 
towards the Ka’ba. When the Qazi saw this, he 
objected. But the Guru asked him to turn his feet 
to the direction where God is not. The implicit 
message of the sakhi is that God is not confined to 
certain specific places. 

Gn.S. 


RUP CHAND, BHAl 

RULIA SINGH, a Ghadr leader, was the son of 
Bhai Jagat Singh of Sarabha in Ludhiana district. 
Early in life he migrated to Astoria (Oregon) in 
America where he came in contact with the 
Ghadrites. He was one of the Indians who 
responded to the call of the Ghadr party and 
returned to India to bring about an armed revolt. 
After the attempted revolution failed, Rulia Singh 
was arrested, along with others, and tried in the 
first Lahore conspiracy case. He was given the 
penalty of death, but the sentence was later 
commuted to transportation for life. Rulia Singh 
was sent to the Andamans Cellular Jail where he 
died. 

S.S.J. 

RUPANA, near Muktsar, is sacred to Guru Gobind 
Singh who, according to local tradition, arrived 
here on 28 Baisakh 1762/25 April 1706 after the 
battle of Khidrapa, now Muktsar. Gurdwara 
Gurusar Patshahi X commemorates the visit. 

M.G.S. 

RUP CHAND, BHAI (1614-1709), ancestor of the 
Bhai family ofBagafiari, was bom in 1614, the 
son of Bhai Sadhu and Mai Surti a carpenter couple 
of Tuklaiji village in Faridkot district. Sadhu was 
a follower of Sakhi Sarwar, but his wife professed 
the Sikh faith. She was able to persuade her 
husband once to accompany her to see Guru 
Hargobind who was on a visit to Qarauli Bhai near 
Tuklapi No sooner had Bhai Sadhu set his eyes 
upon the Guru than he felt deeply moved and was 
converted. The couple received the Guru’s 
blessings. After some time they again visited 
Qarauli with their first-bom son whom the Guru 
named Rup Chand. When during 1631 Guru 
Hargobind was again travelling through the Malva 
country, he met Bhai Rupa, as Rup Chand was 
commonly called, near the village of Gumati in 
Bathinda district. The latter advised him to found 
a new habitation, now known as Bhai Rupa. 

Bhai Rup Chand became a widely respected 
preacher of the Sikh faith in the Malva region. As 
his end approached, he established a gurdwara in 
honour of Guru Hargobind at Bhai ki Samadh 
village to commemorate the Guru’s visit. Bhai Rup 
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RUP KAUR, BIB! 554 RUTI(RUttT) 


Chand died there on 28 May 1709. It is his own 
samadh here which gives the village its name. 

M.G.S. 

RUP KAUR, BiBl, commonly believed to be the 
adopted daughter of Guru Har Rai, was according 
to Bhatt Vahi Talauda, his real daughter born to 
Mata Suiakkhapi on 8 April 1649. She was married, 
on 3 December 1662, to Kbem Karan, son of Bhai 
Per Mall of Pasrur, in present-day district ofSialkot 
(Pakistan), The young couple, however, settled at 
Kiratpur itself in the house now known as 
Gurdwara Manji Sahib, where some of the Bibi’s 
personal articles are preserved as sacred relics. 

_B.S. 

RUP LAL (d. 1865), the eldest son of Misr Divan 
Chand, served in the Lahore treasury until he was 
appointed in 1832 by Maharaja Raijjit Singh as 
governor of the Jalandhar Doab. Maharaja Sher 
Singh made him governor of Kalanaur and the 
Lahore territory south of the Sutlej. After the 
assassination of Sher Singh , he was imprisoned 


by Raja Hira Singh, upon whose death Wazir 
Jawahar Singh appointed him governor of Jasrota. 
Later he served as governor of Jehlum and Rohtas. 
In 1848, Misr Rup Lai joined hands with Chatar 
Singh Ahluvalia to fight against the British. 

HJt.G. 

RUTI(RUTTI), a composition by Guru Arjan in 
the Guru Granth Sahib comprising eight six-line 
stanzas, preceded by two slokas, each of two lines. 
Rutti is the plural of rutt, Skt. rtu (season). The 
slokas introduce the theme briefly while the 
stanzas, called chhantshsK, elaborate it. Generally, 
the hymn portrays the intense human urge to meet 
the Supreme Being. The yearning sharpens from 
season to season. The chhants in Rutti describe a 
woman’s (seeker’s) longing for the spouse (the 
Lord), the pangs she bears in separation, and the 
blissful joy she experiences on meeting with the 
Lord. The union is achieved through meditation 
on the Name and thereby all the seasons, months 
and hours become delightful for the devotee. 

T.S. 
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SABHAGA, BHAI, of Churjlari, in Pakistan, was 
a Sikh of Guru Arjan’s time, who spent long hours 
in meditation and serving others with food and 
clothing. He along with Bhai Setha and Bhai 
Ugvanda, once called on Guru Arjan and asked if 
food distributed here with dedication reaches the 
ancestors. The Guru quoted Guru Nanak’s lines: 
“Nanak, one will receive in the hereafter as one 
lays out for others from what is earned by one’s 
own hard labour.” 

T.S. 

SABHAGA, BHAI, a Sikh of Guru Hargobind and 
rich trader, who called on the Guru at Ruhela with 
a presnt of five well-bred horses. The Guru kept 
one horse for himself, giving one each to Baba 
Gurditta, Painda Khan and Bidhi Chand and 
retained the fifth in the stable which he later 
bestowed on Bhai Gopala for correctly reciting the 
Japu. 

B.s. 

SACHCHAN SACHCH, a Brahman of Mandar 
(Sheikhupura district now in Pakistan) so 
nicknamed for his habit of responding with ‘sach, 
sach’, was a devout Sikh of Guru Amar Das, who 
later on became head of the manji covering the 
area around his native village. Once while 
collecting firewood in the jungle near Goindval 
where he had then come to stay, he was attacked 
by an insane woman wandering naked. The Guru, 
when told of this, gave one of his slippers to the 
Brahman to touch that woman with when she met 
him again. Sachchan Sachch did so and she was 
cured of her insanity. On Guru’s advice, he married 
the woman who had formerly been the wife of a 
hill chief and had gone insane under a curse. 

B.S.D. 

SACHCHA SAUDA, GURDWARA, at 


Chuharkana in Sheikhupura district now in 
Pakistan, celebrates an event from Guru Nanak’s 
life. According to Janam Sakhi sources, Guru 
Nanak was sent by his father, with a small amount 
of money, to purchase merchandise from a nearby 
market and then sell it at a profit, but on the way 
he met some hungry ascetics and Guru Nanak spent 
all the money on feeding them. Back at home, he 
was admonished by his father for squandering his 
hard-earned money, but Guru Nanak held that that 
was the best bargain he could have made. 

M.G.S. 

SADA KAUR, SARDARNf (1762-1832), 
daughter of Dasaundha Singh Gill and wife of 
Gurbakhsh Singh, of Kanhaiya mis1, was the 
mother-in-law of Maharaja Ran jit Singh. Her 
husband got killed in the battle at Achal in 1785 
with the forces of Mahan Singh Sukarchakkia and 
allies. Sada Kaur persuaded her father-in-law to 
offer the hand of her only daughter, Mahitab Kaur, 
to Ranjit Singh, the 5-year-old son of Mahan Singh. 
The marriage took place in 1796, and Sada Kaur 
accompanied her daughter to Gujraftwala after the 
nuptials. She along with Ranjit Singh’s mother and 
Diwan Lakhpat Rai formed the triune regency for 
young Ranjit Singh who had succeeded to the 
leadership of Sukarchakkia mis] upon the death 
of his father in 1792. Soon the other two members 
were removed from the scene by death and Sada 
Kaur remained the only one to guide and counsel 
Ranjit Singh. She helped him occupy Lahore in 
1799, make further acquisitions and assume the 
title of Maharaja in 1801. Sada Kaur was by Ranjit 
Singh’s side leading their armies in campaigns of 
Amritsar, Chiniot, Kasur and Karigfa and the 
expeditions of Hazara and Attock. Both were strong 
personalities and soon mutual clashes began to 
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SADDA SINGH 

occur. Raijjit Singh’s second marriage and 
acknowledgement of his son from this second 
marriage as heir-apparent; Sada Kaur’s secret 
negotiations with' David Ochterlony; her not 
attending the marriage of the heir-apparent; and 
her threat to seek protection of the British proved 
to be the breaking point. Rarjjit Singh cajoled her 
into visiting Lahore where she was kept under 
surveillance. Her territory was sequestered and 
wealth of the Kanhaiyas confiscated. Sada Kaur 
died in confinement in December 1832. 

Rj.S. 

SADDA SINGH son of Hazuri Singh, (the first in 
the family to embrace Sikhism) of Panjgarh in 
Amritsar district, took up military service under 
Raja Amar Singh of Pafiala in 1770, receiving as 
his reward a quarter share in 48 of the villages near 
Dhanaura, Ambala district. He further conquered 
seven villages of his own and made Dhanaura his 
headquarters. 

S.S.B. 

SADDA SINGH, PANDIT, a Nirmala scholar, who 
studied with Pat)dit Chet Singh of Kashi whom he 
succeeded as incharge of his school, was a 
profound scholar of Sanskrit. He was honoured 
with the highest scholarly honorific of Dapdipad 
after he had humpled, in Sastrartha, a man of 
acknowledged authority in ancient texts. He 
translated, in 1767, the Advaita-Siddhi from 
Sanskrit into Braj in Gurmukhi script under the 
title Sugamsar Chandrika. He had at his school a 
succession of pupils whom he trained in Vedic 
learning. His portrait still hangs in the school he 
presided over with such distinction. 

Gr.S. 

SADDHU, BHAI, of Lahore, was a Sikh of Guru 
Arjan. It was at his house that the Guru was putting 
up when Chandu Shah had him apprehended by 
the Mughal authority. 

Gn.S, 

SADHAR, popularly called Guru Sar Sadhar, is a 
village in Ludhiana district which claims a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Sri Guru Hargobind 
Sahib Patshahi Chheviri Guru Sar, commemorating 
the Guru’s brief halt here during his sojourn in the 


> SADHARAN, SANT 

Malva. According to local tradition, Rai Jodh, the 
chief of nearby town Raikot, called on the Guru 
here and became a Sikh. It is also believed that a 
rich trader from Kabul also called on the Guru here 
and told him that he had been robbed by the Mughal 
Governor of Lahore of two horses of excellent 
merit he was bringing as offering to the Guru: Bidhi 
Chand later recovered these horses one by one, In 
a private house in the village are preserved shoes, 
now cut into pieces, believed to have been gifted 
by the Guru to Bhai Javanda who used to go about 
bare foot. 

M.G.S. 

SADHARAN, BHAI, of Pakkhoke near Dera Baba 
Nanak, was a devout Sikh of Guru Nanak and next 
only to Guru Arigad in serving the Guru. He is said 
to have waited on Guru Nanak with devotion in 
his last days. 

Gn.S. 

SADHARAN, BHAI, a Sikh of Guru Arjan and 
mason by profession. When the Guru founded 
Kartarpur in 1539, he worked with dedication 
raising the Guru’s house and other buildings. 

M.G.S. 

SADHARAN PATH, also called sahajpath and 
khull a path, is the reading of the Sikh scripture, 
from beginning to end, with no limit on time or 
number of turns taken for completion. It can be 
undertaken by one individual or jointly with others 
as part of personal piety or in observance of some 
special occasion or event. Services of a pa,thi or 
reader could also be engaged. One may read any 
number of pages on a day and the next ones the 
following day or any other day. A simple service 
of holy music, ardas and kajahprasbadis observed 
at the beginning and conclusion of the path. This 
was perhaps the only kind of pa,th current till Guru 
Gobind Singh bestowed the office of Guru on the 
scripture. 

T.S. 

SADHARAN, SANT, a carpenter of Goindwa! and 
Sikh of Guru Amar Das, who had made a long 
wooden ladder for use in the Mo// then under 
construction. Pleased with his devotion and 
industry, the Guru called him Sant and appointed 
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SAPHAURA 

hitn a preacher in Bakala. His descendants who 
still live there have built a small shrine in his 
memory. 

B.S.D. 

SA DHAURA, an old town east of Ambala, was 
the seat of Sayyid Shah Badr ud-din, (Pir Buddhu 
Shah), a Muslim saint and devotee of Guru Gobind 
Singh. The Guru visited the Pir here in 1688 on 
his way back from PaoijJa to Anandpur. The Pir 
along with his sons fought on the Guru’s side in 
the battle of Bharigapi and, for this, had to suffer 
execution by the local faujdar. In 1710, Banda 
Singh avenged the Pir’s death by demolishing the 
fortress and hanging the faujdar. There are two 
gurdwaras: in honour of Banda Singh, and the Pir. 

M.G.S. 

SADH BELA, a prominent preaching centre of 
Udasi Sikhs near Sakhar in the Sindh province in 
Pakistan, was established in 1823 by Bankbapdi 
(cL 1863), a saint of Mihahshahi order. It still attracts 
Sahijdhari Sikhs in Pakistan. 

M.G.S. 

SADH, BHAI, a devoted Sikh of Guru Hargobind, 
who lived near Balkh in central Asia. He felt ever 
rejoiced in serving the will of the Guru, unaffected 
by joy or sorrow. A contemporary Persian work, 
Dabistan-i-Mazahib, which records two anecdotes 
from his life bearing on his willing surrender to 
the Guru, narrates how the ailment and then news 
of his son’s death did not once deter him from going 
out to fulfil the Guru’s wish. 

B.S. 

SADHNA, one of the contributors to the Sikh 
scripture, was a butcher by profession who gained 
spiritual eminence through piety and devotion. Said 
to be a contemporary of Namdev, he was bom at 
Sehvan, in Sindh, and passed away and was 
cremated at Sirbind, in Punjab, where a tomb still 
stands in him memory. He left home and roamed 
in the countryside in spiritual quest. The hymn 
included in the Guru Granth Sahib (GG, 858) is 
his only composition extant today. This hymn of 
Sadhna indicates his belief that all evil deeds of 
man could be washed away by devoted meditation 
on the Name. 

T.S. 


557 - 

SADHU JAN, a Punjabi poet of the 17th century 
who wrote verses on mythical and spiritual themes. 
His identity is not clearly established, but one 
source claims him to be the husband of Bibi Viro, 
daughter of Guru Hargobind. A prolific poet with 
a good knowledge of musicology, Sadhu Jan 
composed verses, some of them bearing titles 
similar to those of Sikh texts, in over 30 ragas. 

P.S.P. 

SADHU SINGH AKALI (d.1818), known for his 
daring exploits during the final Sikh assault on 
Multan under Maharaja Ranjit Singh in ] 818. On 
2 June when the fort wall was breached by 
cannonading, he led his men through the breach 
and closed in on the defenders. Though Sadhu 
Singh and his men got killed, the citadel was 
captured by the Sikhs. 

G.I.S. 

SADHU SINGH BHAURA, JATHEDAR (1905- 
1984), a Sikh preacher who rose to be the Jathedar 
of Sri Akal Takht, was bom the son of Bhai Ran 
Singh, on 6 June 1905 at Chakk No. 7, in Lyallpur 
district. He matriculat'd from Khalsa High School, 
Lyallpur and joined police service and served at 
Quetta (1923 to 1925). He resigned his job to join 
the Gurdwara Reform movement. He received 
training as a missionary at Sikh Missionary 
College, Amritsar (1926-28) and headed various 
Sikh preaching centres from 1928 to 1964, doing 
highly commendable work especially among the 
Vapjara Sikhs of Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan. He 
was a member of the executive committee of the 
Akali Dal (1955-60), Jathedar of Takht Sri Kesgajh 
Sahib (1961-64) and was elevated as Jathedar of 
Sri Akal Takht. He attracted wide public notice 
when he issued, on 10 June 1978, a hukamnama 
calling upon all Sikhs to boycott socially the peo- 
Nirankaris. Jethedar Sadhu Singh died on 7 March 
1984 at Jalandhar. 

S.S,Am. 

SADHU SINGH HAMDARD (1918-1984), 
journalist and poet, was bom in a peasant family 
of moderate means in Paddi Matvali in Jalandhar 
district. In his youth, he felt attracted by the 
revolutionary activity and joined, Chaudhari Sher 
Jahg’s group in the Yug Paltau Dal, formed in 1939- 
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SADHU SINGH, PANDIT 

40 by Giani Harbans Singh. As the Dal ceased to 
exist with the arrest and execution of its founder, 
he joined the publicity wing of the Shiromapi 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. He entered 
journalism in 1944 and became editor (1944-57) 
of the 4/;7(Urdu) and chief editor of the Punjabi 
Ajit in 1955. In his hands, Punjabi journalism 
matured and reached new heights, his A fit marking 
a new era of change and experimentation. He 
received the Punjab Government award of 
Shiromapi Pattarkar (1963) for providing a new 
face and format to Punjabi journalism. He was also 
edi tor of two monthly magazines Tnsvii'md Drishli 
As a poet, Sadhu Singh is remembered for 
popularizing the ghazal form in Punjabi. His 
anthology of verses, Ghazal. won the first prize 
from the Punjab Government in 1963 and hjs 
travelogue, Akkhih pitha Rus won the Punjab 
Govemnient award in 1972-73. He also wrote some 
novels built around events from Sikh history. He 
earned his Ph.D. degree from Guru Nanak Dev 
University and was also a fellow of the University. 
He was awarded Padam Shri in January 1984 but 
he surrendered it in protest against the Operation 
Blue Star (June 1984). He died at Jalandhar on 29 
July 1984. 

M.G.S. 

SADHU SINGH, PANDIT (1840-1907), aNirmala 
scholar, was bom at Saraliari, in Amritsar district, 
the son of Sobha Singh. Endowed with religious 
inclination from him childhood, Sadhu Singh 
received instruction from a sant in his village. His 
quest for knowledge took him to Girvafi, in 
Hoshiarpur district, to join Pandit Gulab Singh’s 
dera, At the age of eighteen he decided to renounce 
family and devote himself to learning and 
preaching the Sikh tenets. Under Gulab Singh, he 
learnt Sikh theology, Vedanta and grammar, and 
became an accomplished scholar and writer of Braj, 
He also spent some time at Patiala with Tara Singh 
Narotam whom he succeeded after his death in 
1891. He was also the Shri Mahant of the Nirmal 
Panchayati Akhara (1905-07). 

Two of Sadhu Singh’s works survive - Shri 
Mukhvakya Sidhant Jyoti and Guru Sikhya 


1 SAHAJ 

Prabhakar. These were later published, in 1893, in 
a single volume under the latter title. The former 
work gives meanings of 1,100 difficult and obscure 
words selected from the GuruGranth Sahib. The 
second work, larger in size, comprises five sections 
dealing with the teachings of the Sikh Guriis. 

Gr.S. 

SAHAJ, in Sikh vocabulary, refers to a state of 
mental and spiritual equipoise without the least 
intrusion of ego; unshaken natural and effortless 
serenity attained through spiritual discipline. Ego 
shrouds the primordial nature of the human soul 
and is also responsible for all kinds of emotional 
and volitional disturbances. Erasing ego and living 
in the innate, undisturbed, effortless state of the 
soul is called sahaj. Although called a state 
(avasthaj in (act it transcends all states, for it is a 
return to the soul as it was before any ‘states’ 
differentiated or derived from it. 

The term has a long history. The basic concept 
came from the leftist Tantric cults in whose 
vocabulary sahaj signified a protest against the 
formalism of orthodox religion. The Sahajyana 
Buddhists, Natha Yogis, and Sahajiya Saivires, all 
emphasized the cultivation of sahaj but gradually 
they began to stretch their antinomian protest to 
its utmost limit amounting to a total surrender to 
carnal appetites. As a result of this, the original 
concept of sahaj became besmirched with 
questionable ethical connotations. Its 
reintroduction into the Indian mystic lore by the 
preceptors of the Sikh faith signified a new turn in 
the history of this term, for they invested it with a 
new breadth of meaning and mystical import 
coupled with sublime ethical and aesthetic 
connotations that conduced to the elevation of the 
soul. The Sikh concept of sahaj shared with that 
of the sects mentioned (a) rejection of external 
formalities, (b) rejection of priestly authority, and 
in a positive way, (c) recognition of the guru as 
essential for spiritual growth and advancement, and 
(d) recognition of the Ultimate Reality as an 
experience of unruffled equipoise and ineffable 
bliss. However, it differed from them in sexoyogic 
practices, derogation of women and even in the 
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SAHAJDHARI 


SAHAJ 

breadth of conceptualization. For the Gurus, man’s 
origin^ nature was of the nature of light or intuitive 
loiowledge. A reattainment of this natural self, with 
its attendant peace and equipoise is sahaj. In this 
state, life is unaffected by any artificiality or put- 
up appearances for they are but the defences of the 
empirical ego (haumai). 

To appreciate fully the breadth of meaning of 
the Sikh concept of sahaj, it may be looked at from 
various aspects. In its cognitive aspect, it can be 
seen as a state of illumination, one of heightened 
consciousness, mystical awareness or intuitive 
knowledge. In this state the duality of subject and 
object vanishes, and reality comes to be perceived 
with the impact of immediacy. In its conative 
aspect, sahaj is a state of freedom wherein 
everything happens with natural ease. On the 
emotive or aesthetic plane, it signifies the discovery 
of the great harmony within as well as without. In 
sahaj, as it were, an inner door (dasam dvar) of 
aesthetic perception opens up and one directly 
perceives the rhythmicity of one’s being weave an 
‘unstruck melody’ (anhat nad) which is 
accompanied by a pervading feeling of 
unconditioned bliss. 

Sahaj in Sikhism epitomizes mental equipoise 
with no turbulence of emotions. Peace being the 
hallmark of this state, all running about and all 
feverish pursuits cease. It betokens freedom from 
desire, from conflict and from illusion. One is 
liberated from the cramping influence of social 
compulsions, yet one does not become a fugitive 
from social responsibility. One no longer lives for 
oneself. One is liberated from the servility of carnal 
needs. One ever abides in the the bliss of Name. 
Sahaj also spells an awareness of the great vital 
harmony (sahajdhvni) within one's own self and 
pervading the entire cosmos. It is an abiding state 
of undiminishing bliss. Although illumination, 
spontaneity, freedom, equipoise, and harmony may 
be described as the chief characteristics of sahaj, 
there are several other subtle characteristics of this 
state alluded to at several places in the Guru Granth 
Sahib. The state of sahaj comes not through 
meritorious actions, but through the Guru’s grace. 

J.S.N. 


SAHAJDHARI, a gradualist among Sikhs. Like 
other Sikhs, the Sahajdharis believe in the Ten 
Gurus and in the Guru Granth Sahib, though they 
exempt themselves from the obligations of the 
Khalsa rahit which however remains their ultimate 
ideal. Some Sahajdhari parents place themselves 
under a vow to rear their firstborn son as a full 
Sikh, The Sahajdharis, as a rule, are not given the 
Sikh surname of Singh’. The term sahajdharis is a 
compound of two words sahaj (poise, 
unhurriedness) and dhari (adopting or accepting a 
creed or form). This term came into use after Guru 
Gobind Singh inaugurated the Khalsa in 1699, 
introducing khai)de dipahul Those who did not 
take this pahul for one reason or another came to 
be known as Sahajdharis, It was, in the first 
instance, not possible to have baptism administered 
all at once to Sikhs in far-flung areas. Another 
impediment was the conflict which broke out 
between the Sikhs and the ruling authority soon 
after. However, Sahajdharis have ever been part 
of the larger Sikh body. In the early part of the 
18th century when Sikhs suffered fierce 
persecution, the Sahajdharis looked after their 
places of worship and protected the households and 
the kith and kin of those driven to seek safety in 
hill and jungle. Some even defied the persecutors 
and courted martyrdom as did the teenaged Haqiqat 
Rai. A leading Sahajdhari Sikh of that time was 
Kaura Mall who helped the Sikhs in diverse ways 
in those days of severe trial. Another Sahajdhari, 
Des Raj, was entrusted by the Khalsa with the task 
of reconstructing the Harimandar, demolished by 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, in 1762. 

Sahajdharis have continued to participate in 
Sikh life right up to modern times and have 
associated themselves with Sikh institutions and 
organizations. The Singh Sabhas used to have seats 
on their executive committees reserved for them. 
They as well had their annual conference which 
met for its first session on 13 April 1929 under the 
chairmanship of Sir Jogendra Singh. The 
Sahajdharis share with the main body of the Sikhs 
all of their religious and social customs and 
ceremonies and join their congregations in the 
gurdwaras. The population in the Punjab of 
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SAHARl MALL, BHAI 

Sahajdhari Sikhs (another name used is 
Nanakpanthis) according to 1891 Census was 
397,000 (20% of the total Sikh population); and 
according to 1931 Census, 282,000 (6.5 % of the 
total Sikhs). Outside of the Punjab, the North-West 
Frontier Province and Sindh had considerable 
Sahajdhari populations. Consequent upon the 
partition of India in 1947, Sahajdharis became 
widely dispersed in the country. Their India wide 
forum was the Sarab Hind Sahajdharis Conference 
which rotated from town to town for its annual 
sessions. 

Kr.S.H.L. 

SAHARl MALL, BHAI, the first cousin of Guru 
Ram Das. Once Sahari Mall visited Amritsar to 
invite Guru Ram Das to the wedding of his son. 
The latter deputed his youngest son, Arjan, to 
represent him at the marriage, and told him to 
remain in Lahore and preach Guru Nanak’s word 
until recall ed. Arjan remained in Lahore for several 
months, and Sahari Mall served him with devotion. 

T.s. 

SAHARU, BHAI, resident of Dalla (Kapurthala 
district) of the Punjab, was a devout Sikh of the 
time of Guru Amar Das from whom he received 
the rites of initiation as he visited Dalla. 

B.S.D. 

SAHERI, originally called Kheri is a village in 
Ropaf district of the Punjab. The village was 
destroyed by Banda Singh Bahadur in 1710, and 
the habitation that reappeared upon its ruins 
acquired the new name of Saheii It was at Kheri 
that Mata Gujari and her two young grandsons, 
Zorawar Sirigh and Fateh Singh, were betrayed to 
their captors by their cook. They were taken into 
custody and dispatched to Sirhind where they were 
bricked alive on 13 Poh 1762 Bk/12 December 
1705. There are three gurdwaras in Saheri 

M.G.S. 

SAHIB CHAND (d.1700), a Sikh warrior in 
attendance upon Guru Gobind Singh, who took 
part in the battle of Bharigapi The Guru, in his 
Bachitra Na/ak ; makes a special mention of his 
valour. Sahib Chand took part in various other 
encounters also. 

P.S.P. 


SAHIB DIAL 

SAHIB CHAND, near Giddarbaha in Farldkot 
district of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Gobind 
Singh, Gurdwara Patshahi X, marks the site where 
the Guru had stopped awhile when travelling 
through these parts in 1706. 

M.G.S. 

SAHIB DEVAN, by tradition mother of the Khalsa, 
was the daughter of Bhai Har Bhagvan alias Ramu, 
and Jas Devi a devout Sikh couple of Rohtas, in 
Jehlum district (now in Pakistan). Her parents had 
from the beginning dedicated her to the service of 
Guru Gobind Singh. They took her along as they 
came to Anandpur on the occasion of the VaisakhI 
festival of 1700, and disclosed to the Guru their 
heart’s wish to give away their daughter in marriage 
to him. The Guru, who already had two wives and 
was the father of four sons, refused the offer. But 
when Bhai Har Bhagvan insisted that their daughter 
had been brought up as a prospective spouse of 
the Guru and would not countenance marriage with 
anyone else, he agreed, but made it explicit that 
she would remain virgin all her life. The marriage 
took place at Anandpur on 15 April 1700. The Guru 
proclaimed Mata Sahib Devari to be the mother of 
the Khalsa. After the evacuation of Anandpur on 
5-6 December 1705, Mata Sahib Devari and Mata 
Sundari were escorted by Bhai Mani Sirigh to Delhi. 
They rejoined the Guru atTalvapdi Sabo for some 
time during 1706. She accompanied the Guru to 
the South, but returned to Delhi shortly before the 
Guru’s demise. From Delhi she, jointly with Mata 
Sundari, supervised the affairs of the community. 
The exact date of Mata Sahib Devari’s death is not 
known, but she is believed to have died in 1747. 

S.S.A, 

SAHIB DIAL (b.1801), son of Misr Ralia Ram, 
entered the Sikh service as a munshi (clerk) in the 
Customs Department and served in various 
capacities to become in 1839 chief of the customs 
at Jalandhar serving as such until the end of the 
first Anglo-Sikh war. In September 1847, the whole 
customs network of the state was placed under him. 
Sahib Dial helped the British during the second 
Anglo-Sikh war as well as during the revolt of 
1857. The British granted him several jagirs and 
created him a Raja. In February 1864, he was 
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SAHIB GANJ 

appointed a member of the Legislative Council of 
India. 

5.5. B, 

SAHIB GANJ, a town in Bihar, was visited by Guru 
Tegh Bahadur who is said to have stayed here in 
1666 at the Old Nanak Shahi Sarigat, 
commemorating Guru Nanak’s visit earlier. An old 
hand-written copy of the Guru Granth Sahib and 
several breviaries are preserved there. 

M.G.S. 

SAHIB KAUR, BTbI (1771-1801), warrior and 
leader of men, who played a prominent part in the 
history of the cis-Sutlej states from 1793 to 1801, 
was the elder sister of Raja Sahib Singh of Patiala. 
Bom in 1771, Sahib Kaur was married at an early 
age to Jaimal Singh of the Kanhaiya clan. In 1793, 
Raja Sahib Singh, in view of mounting dissensions 
within his state, recalled his sister to Patiala and 
made her the prime minister. She had not been long 
in Patiala when she had to return to Fatehgarh at 
the head of a large Patiala army to rescue her 
husband who had been captured by a rival chief. 
Back in Patiala, she faced a large Mara.tba force 
marching towards the town in 1794: a fierce battle 
took place in which her personal bravery saved 
the day for Patiala. It was also her timely help which 
saved the Pajhan chief of Malerkotla when Bedi 
Sahib Singh of Una attacked him charging him with 
cow killing. In 1796, on a request from the Raja of 
Nahan, she led a strong force to quell a revolt and 
reinstall the Raja. She also forced George Thomas, 
an English adventurer, to withdraw in 1799. Owing 
to differences with her brother, she retired to 
Bheriari, (renamed Ubbewal) near Sunam, which 
fell within her jagir. She died there in 1801. 

5.5. B. 

SAHIB SINGH, a resident of Sarigla Hill in 
present-day Faisalabad district of Pakistan, was a 
veteran of the Khalsa army under Maharaja Rapjit 
Singh and his successors. After the first Anglo- 
Sikh war, he joined the rebellious band of Bhai 
Maharaj Singh. He commanded the contingent of 
400 horsemen that Bhai Maharaj Singh took out 
to Multan in June 1848 in aid of Diwan Mul Raj. 

M.L.A. 

SAHIB SINGH BEDI, BABA (1756-1834), tenth 


SAHIB SINGH, BHAI 

in direct descent from Guru Nanak, was much 
revered in Sikh times for his piety as well as for 
his martial prowess. He was bom at Dera Baba 
Nanak, Gurdaspur district, on 5 April 1756. Around 
1770, his parents shifted to Una, now in Himachal 
Pradesh, where the family held extensive jagirs. 
As a young boy, Sahib Singh studied the Sikh 
sacred texts and had training in the use of arms, 
and soon became widely reputed for his religious 
learning. A charisma grew around his person and 
it was considered a signal honour to receive the 
Khalsa rite at his hands. He also acted as arbiter of 
political feuds among the misldars, then engaged 
in occupying territories in parts of the Punjab, 

In 1794, he led a punitive campaign against 
the Afghan ruler, Ata Ullah Khan, of Malerkofla, 
but the intervention of Phulkian chiefs made him 
withdraw after receiving a war indemnity. In 1798, 
helped by some Sikh chiefs, he occupied Jagraori, 
Dakha andBaddoval, and then took over Ludhiapa 
and Mansurari as well. A gurdwara in the village 
of Akhara (Ludhiapa district) commemorates his 
victory. During Shah Zaman’s invasion of northern 
India (1796-98), Sahib Singh spearheaded Sikh 
resistance, He helped Rapjit Singh when he took 
possession ofLahore on 7 July 1790. He performed 
the coronation ceremonies of Rapjit Singh at 
Lahore on 11 April 1801. [n 1807, he helped settle 
a long-standing dispute between the rulers ofNabba 
and Patiala, He arranged a meeting between Sahib 
Singh of Patiala and Maharaja Rapjit Singh at 
Lakhnaur in November 1808, when they entered 
into a bond of mutual fraternity by exchanging 
turbans. Later in his life, Baba Sahib Singh devoted 
himself entirely to preaching Guru Nanak’s word. 
He died at Una on 17 July 1834. 

Rj.s. 

SAHIB SINGH, BHAI (1665-1705), one of the 
Panj Piare, was the son of Bhai Guru Narayapa, a 
barber of Bidar in Kamaatka, Bidar had earlier been 
visited by Guru Nanak and a shrine existed there. 
Sahib Chand, who became Sahib Singh after he 
underwent the rites of the Khalsa on the Vaisakhi 
day of 1699, had travelled to Anandpur when only 
16, and attached himself to Guru Gobind Singh. 
He won a name for himself as marksman, and shot 
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SAHIB SINGH BHANG! 

dead the Gujjar chief Jamatulla in a battle and 
injured the raja of Hindur, Bhup Chand, in another. 
He fell in the battle of Chamkaur on 7 December 
1705, 

5.5. A. 

SAHIB SINGH BHANGI (d. 1811), son of Gujjar 
Singh of the Bbarigi clan, ruled over the territory 
of Gujrat in central Punjab. He was married to Raj 
Kaur, daughter of Chaphat Singh Sukkarchakkia. 
Around 1794, Sahib Singh’s state yielded an annual 
revenue of thirteen lakh rupees. He owned twelve 
forts and had a body of 2,000 horse in permanent 
employ. He joined Ranjit Singh in several 
campaigns - against Hashmat Khan, the chief of 
the Chattha tribe (June 1797), Shah Zaman (1798), 
Kashmir (January 1799) and the cis-Sutlej region 
(1806). As his own position became vulnerable in 
consequence of the hostility of the surrounding 
Sikh chiefs, Ranjit Sirigh ended Sahib Singh’s 
authority by annexing his country, but granted him 
a jagir worth one lakh of rupees, in 1810. 

5.5. B. 

SAHIB SINGH ISAPURIA (b.1805), son of Ram 
Singh Randhava, joined service under Raja Suchet 
Singh Dogra and participated in many of Maharaja 
Rajjjit Singh’s campaigns including that of Multan 
(1818) and Kashmir (1819). He served under 
Prince Khapak Sirigh and Raja Suchet Singh at 
Mankera, Bannu and Perajat. He survived long 
after the occupation on the Punjab by the British 
and resided at Isapur. 

G.S.N. 

SAHIB SINGH MRIGIND, BH AI (c. 1804-1876), 
poet and author, a court-poet in Jind state. His 
father, Divan Sirigh, a granthi in the employ of 
Raijjit Sirigh, belonged to village Jagmal in 
Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab. Not much 
biographical information about him is available 
except that he went for higher learning to Kashi 
(Varanasi) where he spent ten years studying 
sastras, earning the popular title Khafsastri or 
master of the six sastras. He returned to Lahore 
but had soon to leave under the displeasure of 
Maharaqi Jind Kaur. His Rani Rajindramati 
Charitra (1851), a somewhat distored portrait of 
the Maharani shows his annoyance of her. He went 


SAHIB SINGH, PROFESSOR 

to Kurukshetra, then to Kaithal and from there he 
was brought to Jind to become a court-poet. Sahib 
Sirigh wrote, translated and edited books on a 
variety of subj ects. The language of all of his works 
is Braj, written in Gurmukhi script. Besides, he was 
also a great lover of music and painting. Though 
most of the specimens of paintings he had collected 
or painted are lost, those few preserved by his 
descendants are of great value. These include 
portraits of the Gurus, of Kabir and Farid made in 
the Guler and Basohli style. He died at Sarigrur in 
1876. 

Gr.S. 

SAHIB SINGH, PROFESSOR (1892-1977), 
grammarian and theologian, was born on 16 
February 1892 at Phattevali in Sialkot district of 
undivided Punjab. He was originally named Natthu 
Ram by his father, Hiranand, who kept a small shop 
in the village. Winning a scholarship at his middle 
standard examination, Natthu Ram joined the high 
school at Pasrur where he received in 1906 the rites 
of the Khalsa and became Sahib Sirigh. In 1917, 
he joined as a lecturer in Sanskrit at Guru Nanak 
Khalsa College, Gujrariwala. Sahib Sirigh, now 
commonly known as Professor Sahib Sirigh, took 
part in the Gurdwara Reform movement and was 
appointed joint secretary of the Shiromapi 
Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 1921. He 
suffered jail during the Guru ka Bagh agitation 
(1922) and then in the Jaito morcha{ 1924). In 1927 
he returned briefly to his college in Gujrariwala 
which he soon quit to join the Khalsa College at 
Amritsar. At Khalsa College (1929-52) he 
produced a succession of learned works and 
commentaries on the Sikh sacred texts. Retiring 
from there, he became Principal of the Shahid Sikh 
Missionary College. He also worked as Principal 
at the Gurmat College, Patiala, He published nearly 
50 works between 1927 and 1977, including his 
monumental 10-volume commentary on the Sikh 
Scripture (1962-64). A most original and earlier 
work was his Gurbani Vjakarai), a textual grammar 
of the Guru Granth Sahib. Sahib Sirigh made a 
notable contribution to Punjabi prose through his 
essays on moral and spiritual themes, religious 
philosophy and issues in history and biography. 
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SAHIB SINGH, RAJA 

The Punjabi Sahitya Akademi, Ludhiana, honoured 
him in 1970 with a life fellowship, and Punjabi 
University, Pajiala, conferred upon him, in 1971, 
the degree of Doctor of Literature (honoris causa). 
Earlier, the Shiromani Committee and the PSPSU 
Government had honoured him 1952. He died of 
Parkinson Is disease at Amritsar on 29 October 
1977. / 

w.s. 

SAHIB SINGH, RAJA (1773-1813), bom on 18 
August 1773 to Raja Amar Singh and Rapi Raj 
Kaur, ascended the throne of Patiala in February 
1781. He was married, in 1787, to Ratan Kaur, 
daughter of Ganda Singh, the Bhahgi chief and 
again five years later he married As Kaur, daughter 
of Gurdas Sirigh Chatjha, During his minority, the 
affairs of the state were managed by Divan Nanu 
Mall, and when he came of age, his sister, Sahib 
Kaur, guided and helped him, especially against 
the Marathas in 1794. He died at Patiala on 26 
March 1813. 

S.S.B. 

SAHOVAL, near Sialkot, in Pakistan, is sacred to 
Guru Nanak who once came here travelling from 
Sialkoj and, according to local tradition, stayed 
under a bertree (Ziziphus mauritiana) near a pond 
for seven days. A gurdwara was later raised here. 

M.G.S. 

SAHVA, a village in Churu district of Rajasthan, 
is referred to as Suheva in Sikh chronicles and is 
popularly called Suhava Sahib. Guru Gobind Sirigh 
while travelling from the Punjab to the South in 
October-November 1706 arrived here, and 
established his camp near an oldyapc/tree through 
which had sprouted a pipal. The Guru remarked 
that as the pipal tree overgrew the rough, thorny 
jai}4, the Khalsa would prosper. It was probably 
during his stay here that the Guru visited Bhadra. 

M.G.S. 

SAID BEG (d. 1703), a Mughal general, along with 
another general, Alif Khan, was marching at the 
head of an army on his way from Lahore to Delhi 
when the Rajput hill rulers persuaded him to join 
them in an attack on Guru Gobind Sirigh, who, it 
is said, was then camping at Chamkaur on his way 
back from Kurukshetra, But Said Beg felt so 


SAIF UD-D1N MAHMUD 

impressed by a glimpse of the Guru that he crossed 
over to the Guru’s side. Alif Khan felt dispirited 
and withdrew from the contest. Said Beg remained 
with Guru Gobind Sirigh and fell fighting for him 
(1703) at Anandpur. 

P.S.P. 

SAID KHAN, a Mughal general, came in February 
1703 at the head of a large army to invade 
Anandpur against Guru Gobind Sirigh. The Guru 
who had only 500 warriors with him at the time 
came out of the town to face the attack. A severe 
battle followed and the Guru rode through the ranks 
and reached Said Khan and challenged him. Said 
Khan was so much impressed by the Guru’s 
presence that all intent of war vanished from his 
heart. Dismounting his horse, he touched the 
Guru’s stirrup to do him homage. Guru Gobind 
Sirigh blessed him and he quietly left the field. He 
became a recluse and spent the rest of his life in 
prayer. 

P.S.P. 

SAIDO, BHAI, of Lahore, a disciple of Guru Amar 
Das, who once led a sarigat to the presence of the 
Guru to request him to lift the ‘curse’ pronounced 
by Guru Nanak upon Lahore. In one of his hymns 
Guru Nanak refers to the terror let loose by Babar 
upon the citizens of Lahore to which he was 
probably a witness. Guru Amar Das allayed their 
fear saying “ The city of Lahore is the very pool of 
Nectar.” This verse is also recorded in the Guru 
Granth Sahib like Guru Nanak’s, 

T.s. 

SAIF UD-DIN MAHMUD, also called Saif Khan 
(d.1685), a high-ranking noble of religious 
disposition who, during the war of succession 
(1658), fought on the side of Aurarigzib, and was 
rewarded with the title of Saif Khan and the 
governorship of Agra. Relieved of this charge, he 
shifted to his small fiefdom where, in 1668, he a 
fortified habitation named Saifabad, near Patiala. 
He was governor ofKashmir in 1665-68 and 1669- 
1671, He was made Subahdar of Bihar in 1678, 
but was dismissed in 1683. He died on 23 April 
1685. Nawab Saif Khan was an admirer of Guru 
Tegh Bahadur whom he met on several occasions. 
Once the Guru is said to have put up with him at 
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SAIN or SAIN 

Saifabad for over three months. The Guru 
encamped in Saif Khan’s garden, outside the fort, 
and mosque and also visited the Nawab’s inner 
apartments. An old gurdwara across the road from 
the Fort now marks the site where Guru Tegh 
Bahadur had stayed as Saif Khan’s guest. Saif 
Khan’s tomb is also located near the Fort. 

A.C.B. 

SABS or SAIN, whose one hymn has been included 
in the Guru Granth Sahib, is counted among the 
disciples of Ramanand (1300-1411). A scriptural 
hymn refers to his popularity as a bhakta of rare 
devotion (GG,487). Ravidas ranks him with 
Namdev, Kabir, Trilochan and Sadbna in piety 
(GG.1106). Sain was a barber who, some say, 
served at the court of Reva, then called 
Bandhavgajh, in Central India while others hold 
that he was attached to the court of Bidar in South 
India. Sain’s pai.u incorporated in the Guru Granth 
Sahib states that the best adoration of God is to 
sing His praises and meditate on His Name which 
alone will liberate man. 

T.s. 

SAIN DAS, BHAI, skilled in setting precious 
stones, was a devoted Sikh of the time of Guru 
Arjan. Once he waited upon the Guru and wanted 
to know how to control the wandering mind while 
listening to the Word. 

T.s. 

SAIN DAS, BHAI, along with Bhai Bala, Bhai Ram 
Das and some others, once called on Guru Arjan, 
and asked whether each action, virtuous or sinful, 
has its corresponding reward or punishment. Guru 
Arjan is said to have advised them that actions have 
no effect on those blessed with divine knowledge 
and devotion.’ 

T.s. 

SAIN DAS, BHAI (d. 1631), married to Ramo, 
the elder sister of Guru Hargobind’s wife, Mata 
Damodari, lived in Darauli, in Moga district. He 
became a Sikh under the influence of his wife and 
her father. Such was his devotion to Guru 
Hargobind that, once as he constructed a new 
house, he vowed that he would not occupy it until 
the Guru had blessed it by a visit. Guru Hargobind 
visited him in 1613 along with his family. Eighteen 


SAKA PAflJA SAHIB 

years later, Mata Damodari, on another visit to 
Darauli expired in the same house. Sain Das did 
not survive her for long and died in 1631, 

T.s. 

SAJJAN, SHAIKH, a resident of Makhdumpur in 
Multan district of Pakistan, was a thug or cutthroat 
who, according to the Janam Sakhi tradition, was 
once visited by Guru Nanak. Sajjap lived in 
apparent piety and prosperity and maintained a 
mosque for Muslims and a temple for Hindus. He 
and his band of thugs dispatchedthe sleeping guests 
and usurped their belongings.' Guru Nanak and 
Mardana while travelling across southwestern 
Punjab also put up with him. He read in the Guru’s 
lustrous face the signs of affluence and treated him 
with more than usual courtesy. At night, however, 
the Guru tarried long before going to bed which 
made Sajjap impatient. At last he came near the 
door to see inside and discovered Mardana playing 
on his rabab and Guru Nanak singing a hymn in 
enraptured devotion. Sajjap was overwhelmed and 
falling at the Guru’s feet confessed all his sins. 
Under the Guru’s advice, he gave away everthing 
in God’s name and converted his house into a 
dharamsala. His tomb still exists near 
Makhdumpur. 

Gn.S. 

SAKA PAiNJA SAHIB, the heroic event which took 
place at Hasan Abdal railway station, close to the 
sacred shrine of Panja Sahib on the morning of 30 
October 1922 and which has since passed into 
folklore as an instance of Sikh courage and 
resolution. The prisoners of Guru ka Bagh agitation 
were tried summarily at Amritsar and then 
dispatched by special trains to distant jails. One 
such train left Amritsar on 29 October 1922 for 
the Attock Fort which was to touch Hasan Abdal 
the following morning. The Sikhs of Panja Sahib 
decided to serve a meal to the detenues but, when 
they reached the railway station with the food, they 
leamt that the train was not scheduled to halt there. 
Their entreaties that such trains had been stopped 
at other places for the prisoners to be fed went 
unheeded. Two of the Sikhs, Bhai Pratap Singh 
and Bhai Karam Sirigh who were leading the 
sangatj went forward as the rumbling sound of the 
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SALHO, BHAl 


approaching train was heard and sat cross-legged 
in the middle of the track. Several others followed 
suit. The train came to a screeching bait, but not 
before it had run over eleven of the squatters. The 
worst mauled were Bhai Pratap Sirigh and Bhai 
Karam Sirigh, who succumbed to their injuries the 
following day. They were hailed as martyrs and, 
until the partition of 1947, a three-day religious 
fair used to be held in their memory at Panja Sahib 
from 30 October to 1 November every year. 

Grets. 

SAKHIAN BHAl Af)pAN SHAH is a collection 
of sakhis or anecdotes concerning Bhai Addap 
Shah, of the Sevapantbi sect The work, undated 
and anonymous (though tradition attributes it to 
Bhai Sahaj Ram) was possibly written around mid- 
18th century and first published in 1886. The work, 
comprises a total of 83 sakhis, homiletic in style. 
The emphasis in all the sakhis is on the virtues of 
remembrance of the Divine name and humble and 
selfless service of fellow men. Written in simple 
prose, the book seems directed to the layman to 
enable him to understand the basic principles of 
Sikhism. 

Gm.S. 

SAKHI SARWAR, lit. the Bountiful Master, also 
known by various other appellations such as Sultan 
(king), Lakh Data (bestower of millions), Lalanvala 
(master ofrubies), Nigahia Pir (the saint of Nigaha) 
and Rohiarivala (lord of the forests), was the 
founder of an obscurantist cult whose followers 
are known as Sultanias or Sarwarias. His real name 
was Sayyid Ahmad. He was the son of Sayyid Zain 
ul-Abidin, an immigrant from Baghdad who had 
settled at Shahkot (Jharig district) and married 
Ayesha, daughter of the village headman. The 
maltreatment by his relatives after the death of his 
father made him leave for Baghdad where he 
received the gift of prophecy. On his return to 
India, he first settled at Dhaurikal, in Gujrariwala 
district, and then at Shahkot. In due course he 
became famous for his miraculous powers and soon 
had a considerable following. The jealous relatives 
killed him at Nigaha in 1711. His grave there 
subsequently became a place of pilgrimage for the 
devotees. The stories of his miracles attracted many 


people to him. He did not lay down any creed or 
doctrine for bis disciples, nor any code of conduct 
or ritual. Devotees who were unable to undertake 
the pilgrimage to Nigaha went at least to one of 
the chaukis. Largely attended fairs were also held 
at Dhaurikal, Peshawar and Lahore. Another 
common ritual was offering of a rot, t.e, a huge 
loaf, once a year on a Friday. 

During the time of the Gurus, many Sultanias 
in southern Punjab embraced Sikhism. The travels 
of Guru Har Raj, Guru Teeh Bahadur and Guru 
Gobind Sirigh through this region brought a large 
number of Sultanias into the Sikh fold. But as time 
passed the Sultania influence asserted itself in 
certain sections among the Sikhs. The Sirigh Sabha 
and the Gurdwara reform movement countered this 
influence. 

D.L.D. 

SALAS RAI was, according to Bhai Bala Janam 
Sakhi, a jeweller of Bishambharpur, present 
Bisbnupur in Bankura district of West Bengal, 
although the place is identified as the city of Patna 
by Tawankh GuruKhaisa. As Guru Nanak travelled 
through the area, Bhai Mardana complained of 
fatigue and hunger. The Guru gave him a stone he 
had picked up in the jungle and asked him go into 
town, sell it and buy what he needed. Mardana 
showed the stone from shop to shop but had it 
returned to him every time as worthless until he 
came to Salas Rai, the jeweller, who after scanning 
the stone, desired to meet the owner of such a 
priceless jewel. He asked his servant Adhraka to 
take some presents and fruit with him and, led by 
Mardana, came to the place where the Guru was. 
Both master and servant entered the path of 
discipleship. 

Gn.S. 

SALHO, BHAI (d. 1628), a prominent Sikh of the 
time of Guru Arjan, rendered devoted service 
during the excavation of the sacred tank and the 
construction of the Harimandar at Amritsar. He was 
especially assigned to keeping record of all receipts 
and expenditure and then the general 
administration of Amritsar. Bhai Salho was among 
those chosen to accompany the marriage party of 
(Guru) Hargobind in January 1605. Guru Arjan 
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SALOK MAHALLA 9 

once described him as one “matchless in devotion, 
most dear to me” Bhai Salho died in 1628 and the 
Guru personally performed the obsequies. A 
gurdwara, called Dharamsala Bhai Salho ji, in 
Amritsar, commemorates his memory. 

T.s. 

SALOK MAHALLA 9, i.e. slokas of the 
composition of Guru Tegh Bahadur, preceding 
Guru Arjan’s Mmdavai)! (GG, 1426-29). These 
slokas, 57 in number, are intoned as part of the 
epilogue when bringing to a close a reading of the 
Guru Granth Sahib on any occasion. Is!ok a, in 
Sanskrit, signifies a verse of laudation. In Hindi 
and Punjabi, it has come to imply a couplet with a 
moral or devotional content. Its metrical form is 
the same as that of doha or dohira, a rhymed 
couplet. It is not certain when these slokas were 
written. Theirmood is sombre. The message of the 
slokasis fundamentally the same as that of the rest 
of the Sikh scripture. Here, as every where else in 
the Guru Granth Sahib, the stress is on 
remembrance and contemplation of God and 
recitation ofGod’s Name. This message is repeated 
almost in every other line. The underlying 
assumption is that God is the only true reality and 
the source of all existence. All things of the world, 
no matter how much sustenance and satisfaction 
they may appear to give, must pass. It is, therefore, 
short-sightedness to seek lasting happiness in 
worldly things as such. Human absorption in 
merely short lived things without remembrance of 
Divine Name is bound to end in grief. While 
advocating devotion to God, the slokas also preach 
detachment from worldly pleasures. The need for 
detachment is the theme here as important and as 
closely intertwined with the importance of prayer 
as anywhere else in the scripture. The argument 
for detachment is the unreliability of the world. 

The vanity of worldly things and the attitude 
of renunciation seem to be much more pronounced 
in these slokas than anywhere else in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Yet in keeping with the spirit of the 
entire gurbaoi this feature of the slokas does not 
imply a rejection of life. Detachment is enjoined 
because the evanescent world provides no basis 
for building anything permanent in it. But at the 


1 SALOK SAtJASKMTi 

same time, there is a deep concern for 
accomplishment and for full use of one’s time and 
energy to do so. Regret over time lost without 
significant achievement is a sentiment as strongly 
and frequently expressed as the tendency towards 
aloofness. The best use of time ts to devote it to 
remembering God. 

The i/oAajcomprise some of the most moving 
poetry in the Guru Granth Sahib. Their music, 
imagery and other poetic features combine to 
capture the experience of life with lyrical intensity. 
The music of the slokas can be appreciated only in 
reading or listening to them in the original. It 
arouses a keen awareness of the tragic in life and 
at the same time allays the pain of this awareness. 
The effect is not lassitude. Instead, the mind is 
released from all oppressive feelings. A renewed 
commitment to life, in spite of life’s limitations, is 
the gentle yet powerful message of the slokas. 

Rv.S.,S.S.D, 

SALOK SAHASKRITI, title of a composition 
comprising seventy-one verses incorporated in the 
Guru Granth Sahib. The term ‘Sahaskriti’ denotes 
the language form, a mixture of Sanskrit, Pali and 
Prakrit, in which these slokas have been written. 
Of these verses collected under the title Sa/ok 
Sahaskriti sixty-seven are of the composition of 
Guru Arjan and the remaining four of Guru Nanak, 
Terse and cryptic in style and the favourites of 
classical scholars, these verses denounce ritualism 
and hypocritical religious behaviour and present 
loving devotion and absorption in the Divine Name 
as the true ideal. They call attention to the futility 
of formal practices and ceremonial, and impress 
upon man constantly to meditate upon His name, 
for this is the only ‘treasure’ which will last and 
which will procure him release from bondage. The 
grace of God and help of the Guru are necessary 
prerequisites for this. God is the only Reality.The 
holy man, the perfect saint is he who meditates on 
Him, takes woe and weal alike and who is 
compassionate to all and has rid himself of all the 
five deadly sins; who subsists on God’spraises and 
who abides in the world untouched by it as lotus in 
the water. 

T.S. 
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SALOK VARAN TE VADHiK, i.e. slokas in 
excess of the viirs, is the title given to a miscellany 
comprising 152 tiokas or couplets which were left 
over after many of them were added to different 
paup's of the vans. The first chapter in this section 
consists of 33 ilokas, 32 by Guru Nanak and one 
(No 28) by Guru Amar Das. The second chapter 
contains 67 slokas by Guru Amar Das, 30 by Guru 
Ram Das, and the fourth 22 by Guru Arjan. 

Guru Nanak’s slokas touch upon themes of 
moral conduct, social behaviour and spiritual 
transformation. More pointedly they stress that 
egoity must be overcome. The only way to attain 
this goal is to take a mentor, the Guru, Those 
afflicted with ego remain devoid of wisdom, 
discernment and true learning. Guru Amar Das’ 
slokas reaffirm the value of the mentor. The true 
Guru alone can be the redeemer of the wayward, 
lost in the cycle of transmigration. Maya is a 
poisonous snake; the antidote is the Lord’s Name. 
Guru leads one to God. Association with gurmukhs 
helps, but ail depends on the grace of God, 
ultimately. Loving faith in the Guru is central to 
the slokas of Guru Ram Das. The Guru’s guidance 
removes all the impediments. Only by seeking 
refuge in the Guru is one emancipated. According 
to Guru Arjan, those imbued with the Lord’s love 
never turn their faces away from Him. The Guru’s 
word rescues man from all evils. 

T.S. 

SALURI, a village 16 km north of Una, is sacred 
to Guru Gobind Singh, who stayed here on his way 
to Nadaun early in 1691. Gurdwara Patshahi Dasviri 
commemorates the Guru’s visit, The 2-metre 
square domed sanctum was built by the Sikh 
sovereign, Raijjit Singh, in 1829. 

Gn.S. 

SAMADH BHAI, commonly called Bhai ki 
Samadh, has a historical shrine dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind, who visited the place in the course of 
a journey across the Malva region. Adjacent to the 
Gurdwara is the samadh of Bhai Rup Chand (1613- 
1709), an eminent pious Sikh of his times. 

M.G.S. 

SAM AN A, an old historic town in Patiala district. 


SAMARTH RAMDAS 

was visited by Guru Tegh Bahadur, who arrived 
here from Saifabad, now Bahadurgarh, near Patiala. 
A troop of imperial soldiers had been in pursuit of 
him and, to afford him a safe asylum, Muhammad 
Bakhsh, a local Muslimnoble of Sufi leanings, took 
him to his own house in Garhi Nazir 3 km away. 
In 1709, Banda Singh Bahadur attacked and 
destroyed vengefully the town which had supplied 
headsmen for the execution of Guru Tegh Bahadur 
and the two younger sons of Guru Gobind Singh. 
The only Sikh shrine in Samapa, Gurdwara Thafa 
Sahib, marks the site where Guru Tegh Bahadur 
is supposed to have halted before being escorted 
to Garhi Nazir. 

M.G.s. 

SAMAO, in Mansa district of the Punjab, has_a 
historical shrine called Gurdwara Patshahi Nauviri 
commemmorating Guru Tegh Bahadur’s halt here 
on his way from Khiva towards Samao and Bhikhi 
The Guru halted and sat under a van tree to wait 
for the sangat coming from PesbSwar and Kabul, 
A peasant ploughing his field near by went to the 
Guru and placed before him his humble fare of 
bread and buttermilk. The Guru partook of the food 
and blessed him with abundance of milk in his 
house. A memorial shrine marks the place. 

M.G.S. 

SAMARTH RAMDAS (1608-1681), a 
Maharashtrian saint remembered as the religious 
preceptor of Shivaji (1627-80), was bom the son 
of Suryaji Pant, a Brahmaq of Jamb, near 
Aurangabad. His original name was Narayarja. 
Educated in Sanskrit according to the tradition of 
his caste, Ratndas had mystical, nature stayed for 
12 years at the Vaisqava centre at Pafichvati, near 
Nasik. He spent the next 12 years visiting Hindu 
centres of pilgrimage. Returning to Maharashtra 
around 1644, he settled at Chaphal, in the Satara 
region. Here he built a tempi e an d founded a math. 
His followers are known as the Ramdasi sect. His 
teaching was in the Vaispava tradition with Rama 
as the adorable deity but he infused his 
devotionalism with Advaita philosophy and 
practical morality. He also preached aggressive 
defence of Hindu values. 
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Samarth Ramdas is said to have met in early 
1630s Guru Hargobind at Sringar in the Gaphval 
hills. Ramdas was then on his pilgrimage travels 
and the Guru was visiting Nanakmata. As they met, 
Ramdas expressed his surprise at a successor of 
the saintly Guru Nanak living in princely style and 
allowing himself to be addressed as Sachcba 
Patshah (true king). Guru Hargobind said 
“internally a hermit and externally a prince. Arms 
are to protect the poor and destroy the tyrant.” 
Ramdas was fully convinced. Samarth Ramdas 
died in 1681. 

P.B.C. 

SAMMAN, BHAl, was the masmd or leader of 
the Sikh saiigat at Shahbazpur, now in Amritsar 
district of the Punjab, during the time of Guru 
Arjan. He was known for his firm faith and piety. 
Bhai Gurdas praises Bhai Samman for the care he 
took of the Sikhs in his area. Guru Arjan is said to 
have directed Bhai Kapur to him when he wanted 
to meet an ideal Sikh. Kapur Dev found him a 
model of serenity and self-control, who was neither 
excited at the marriage of his son nor upset at his 
sudden death the following day. 

T.s. 

SAMMAN BURJ, also called Musamman Burj, an 
octagonal tower commanding a wide range of 
buildings within the Lahore Fort, was built by 
Emperor Akbar, who made the city his capital for 
some time. Within the Fort was situated the royal 
palace. The Mughal rulers of Lahore used it as the 
audience hall and carried out from here their day- 
to-day administration. The Afghan invader, Ahmad 
Shah, also held his darbar herein. After Maharaja 
Rapjit Singh occupied Lahore in 1799, he also held 
his daily court in it. 

H.R.G. 

SAMMAN SINGH, BHAl (1896-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom the son of Bhai 
Pala Singh at Bapdala in Amritsar district. The 
family later shifted to Lyallpur district. Samman 
Singh learnt to read Gurmukhi at the village 
gurdwara where he also received the vows of the 
Khaisa Panth. He served in the 92nd Battalion 
during the Great War (1914-18) for about four 
years. After his release from the army, he joined 


SAMPURAN SINGH RAMAN, JATHEDAR 

the Gurdwara Reform movement. He and his 
younger brother, Bara Singh, joined the jatha of 
Bhai Lachhmap Sirigh and fell martyrs in the 
compound of Gurdwara Janam Asthan on the 
morning of 20 February 1921. 

G.s.G. 

SAMPAT PATH is a variation of akhaijdpath in 
which the reading of every single complete hymn 
of the Guru Granth Sahib is followed by the reading 
of a predetermined sabda or sloka (from the Guru 
Granth Sahib itself) which is thus repeated 
throughout the recitation. The path is performed 
in a curtained cabin so that the reading is audible 
outside the cabin but the pathi (reader) and the 
Scripture are not visible. Since such a pafh is 
contrary to the Sikh tenets, it never became an 
accepted form. 

T.s. 

SAMPURAN SINGH RAMAN, JATHEDAR 
(1895-1970), active in Akali politics and in the 
Praja Manual movement, was bom the son of Hari 
Singh Man of Maur Dhilvari but the family later 
shifted to Raman where Hari Singh had inherited 
his mother’s property. His political career 
commenced after he had received the rites of the 
Khaisa in 1941, when he gave up his role as a 
popular balladeer. His first appointment was as 
district jathedar{ leader) of Ba.thipda Akali Dal, and 
soon became president of the Pafiala state Akali 
Jatha and worked in collaboration with Riyasti 
Akali Dal, and the Patiala State Praja Maijdal, 
demanding democratic reforms in Patiala state. A 
regrouping of political parties in the region on the 
eve of the first general elections (1952) saw the 
state Akali Dal split into two groups, one led by 
Pritam Sirigh Gojrari and the other by Sampuran 
Sirigh Ramari. Sampuran Sirigh subsequently broke 
away from the Shiromaiji Akali Dal and formed a 
separate party Malva Riyasti Akali Dal. He was 
among the earliest protagonists of Punjabi Suba, 
advocating the proposition first through a letter (24 
April 1953) to the then Prime Minister but he was 
arrested on 1 November 1953 and lodged in Tibar 
Jail in Delhi. He immediately went on a hunger 
strike, but was released and taken to Ramari, under 
escort. Decline in health made him retire from 
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active politics. He died at Bathiqcja on 15 
November 1970. 

Jn.S. 

SAMUNDA, BHAI, a seeker of truth, who on his 
request was told by Guru Arjan the difference 
between a gurmukb and manmukh. Bhai Samunda 
became a Sikh, remained in the 'Guru’s presence 
always listening to and acting upon what he said. 

T.s. 

SAMUND SINGH, BHAI (1901-1972), a leading 
Sikh musicologist of the 20th century, trained under 
leading maestros of the art, Sikhs as well as 
Muslims, was bom on 3 March 1901, at Mulla 
Hamza, in Montgomery district, in Pakistan. For 
five generations, his ancestors had been performing 
kirtan at Gurdwara Janam Asthan at Nankapa 
Sahib, and his father, Bhai Hazur Singh, was a 
known ragi 

Samund Singh’s first major performance came 
at the age of nine when he performed kirtan at a 
session of the Sikh Educational Conference. Soon 
he became the rage for Sikh divans throughout the 
Punjab. He learnt to play on string instruments such 
as the tans, dilruba and tanpura besides the 
harmonium and tabla. He acquired mastery of most 
of the ragas used in the Sikh scripture. Samund 
Singh was given employment at Gurdwara Janam 
Asthan at Nankana Sahib. He resigned from the 
position of head ragi after a few years, but 
continued to live in the holy city of Nankaija. He 
travelled to the remotest comers of the country on 
invitations from Sikh societies and institutions to 
perform kirtan . After the partition in 1947, he 
migrated to Amritsar and performed kirtan at the 
Golden Temple, later shifting to Ludhiana. In 1970, 
he was given the Bhai Mardana Music Award by 
the Punjab Government, and on the occasion he 
gave a performance which turned out to be his last. 
He died at Ludhiana on 5 January 1972. 

M.S.J. 

SANDHVAN, near Phagwara, in Nawarishabr 
district of the Punjab, claims a historical shrine 
dedicated to Guru Har Rai, who passed through 
here while on his way from Kartarpur to Kiratpur. 
The shrine, called Gurdwara Dapda Sahib Sri Guru 
Har Rai Sahib Patshahi VII, marks the site, where 


the Guru is believed to have stopped awhile to meet 
the waiting saiigat. 

M.G.S. 

SANDHVAN, near Ko,t Kapura in Faridkot district 
of the Punjab. Giani Zail Singh, the first Sikh 
President of the Republic of India came of this 
village. The village has since been redesignated as 
Giani Zail Singh Sandhvaii. 

M.G.S. 

SANGAT, Punjabi form o f the Sanskrit term saiigli, 
means company, fellowship, association. In Sikh 
vocabulary, the word stands for the body of men 
and women met religiously, especially in the 
presence of the Guru Granth Sahib. Two other 
expressions carrying the same connotation are sadh 
saiigat (fellowship of the saints) and sat saiigat 
(fellowship of the seekers of truth). The word 
saiigat has been in use since the time of Guru 
Nanak (1469-1539). In his days and those of his 
nine successors, saiigat referred to the Sikh 
brotherhood established in or belonging to a 
particular locality. The term is used in this sense in 
the Janam Sakhis, and epislatory literature. The 
saiigat may collectively chant the sacred hymns, 
or, as it more often happens, there may be a group 
of musicians to perform kirtan with or without 
exposition, lectures on religious or theological 
topics, or narration of events from Sikh history. 
Social and political matters of interest for the 
community may as well be discussed. In Sikh faith 
highest merit is assigned to meeting of the followers 
in saiigat. This is considered essential for one's 
spiritual edification and progress. It is a means of 
religious and ethical training. Worship and prayer 
in saiigat count for more than individual religious 
practice. The holy fellowship is morally elevating. 
Here the seeker learns to make himself useful to 
others by engaging in acts of seva. 

Though saiigathas freedom to discuss secular 
matters affecting the community, it is its spiritual 
core which imparts to it the status and authority it 
commands in the Sikh system. As Guru Nanak 
says, satsaiigat is where the Divine Name alone is 
cherished (GG,72). This is where virtues are leamL 
Attendance at sarigatv/ins one nearness to God and 
release from the circuit of birth and death. As 
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satsaiigat\s obtained through the Guru’s grace, the 
Name blossoms forth in the heart (GG, 67-68). 
Deprived of sangat, one’s self remains begrimed 
(GG, 96), Sangat, fellowship of the holy, is both a 
means of moral and spiritual uplift and a social 
unit which inculcates values of brotherhood, 
equality and seva. As an institution, sangat with 
its concomitants dbaramsal, where the devotees 
pray and sing Guru’s hymns, and Guru ka Larigar, 
where all sit together to partake of food without 
any distinction, is as old as the founder of the faith: 
several sangats sprang up at different places in the 
wake of Guru Nanak’s extensive travels. It 
symbolized a new way of Sikh life. At the end of 
his travels. Guru Nanak settled at Kartarpur where 
a community of disciples grew around him. These 
sangats played an important role in the evolution 
of the Sikh community. The social implications of 
it were far-reaching. It united the Sikhs in a 
particular locality or region into a brotherhood or 
fraternity. The sangat brought together men not 
only in spiritual pursuit but also in worldly affairs, 
forging community of purpose as well as of action 
based on mutual equality and brotherhood. Though 
sangats were spread over widely separated 
localities, they formed a single entity owing loyalty 
to the word of Guru Nanak. Sangatsviziz, thus the 
Sikh community in formation. In these sangats the 
disciples mixed together without consideration of 
birth, profession or worldly position.were 
knit into an organized system by Guru Amar Das 
who established man]is or preaching districts, each 
comprising a number of sangats. Guru Arjan 
appointed masands, community leaders, to look 
after sangats in different regions. Sangat was the 
precursor to the Khalsa manifested by Guru Gobind 
Singh in 1699. 

K.J.S. 

SANGAT, BHAI or Sangat Sahib, was an alias of 
Bhai Pheru (1640-1706), the well-known masand 
ofNakka region of the Punjab. He was the recipient 
of an Udasi bakhshish or bestowal from Guru 
Gobind Singh. Members of the Udasi sect founded 
by him are called Sangat Sahib Ke or Sangat 
Sahibie. 

P.S.P. 


SANGAT SINGH 

SANGAT RAI (d.1696), also referred to as 
Sarigatia Singh, was sent on an embassy of peace 
to the court of Raja Gopal of Guler. It was the time 
when a Mughal commander, Husain Khg n 
marching upon Anandpur was extorting along the 
way heavy tribute from the hill chiefs. Raja Gopal 
expressed his inability to pay the excessive levy. 
This led to a battle (20 February 1696), according 
to the Bhatt Vahis, in which Sangat Rai and his 
seven Sikh companions also fought on the side of 
Raja Gopal. The battle was won but Sarigat Rai 
and his companions fell in this action. 

M.G.S. 

SANGAT SINGH (d. 1705), one of the forty Sikhs 
who were besieged with Guru Gobind Singh in an 
improvised fortress at Chamkaur, bore a close 
physical resemblance to the Guru. Some Sikh 
chronicles refer to him as Sangat Singh Batigesar 
from which it appears that he was either a native 
of Baiig (Bengal) or came from Barigash region 
(Kurram valley) on the northwest frontier of India. 
On the fateful night of 7-8 December after all but 
five Sikhs had been killed in the unequal battle of 
Chamkaur, Guru Gobind Singh at the insistence 
of these five agreed to make a bid to escape. He 
made Sarigat Sirigh don his dress and plume in 
order to beguile the enemy while the Guru along 
with three other survivors broke through the 
encircling horde under cover of darkness. The 
following morning when the besiegers stormed the 
fortress, Sarigat Sirigh opposed them single-handed 
and fell fighting valiantly. 

M.G.S. 

SANGAT SINGH, son of Lahaura Sirigh, was one 
of the followers of Banda Sirigh Bahadur 
collectively known as Bandai Khalsa. a faction set 
against the mainstream Tat Khalsa. When all means 
to bring about rapprochement failed, it was decided 
to hold a wrestling duel between a champion each 
from the two factions. Sarigat Sirigh came forward 
as the Bandai champion. Opposite him was Bhai 
Miri Sirigh, grandson of Baba Binod Sirigh Trehap. 
The latter emerged as the winner, and Sarigat Sirigh 
with his supporters joined the Tat Khalsa. 

M.G.S. 
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SAltoAT SINGH, SANT 

SAKGAT SINGH, SANT (1882-1950), a Sikh 
saint revered for his piety and learning, was bom 
at Kamalia, in Lyallpur district, now in Pakistan, 
His father, Bhai Sita] Das, was a Sahajdhari Sikh. 
Young Sahgat Das, as he was originally named, 
was brought up in an atmosphere of religious 
devotion and discipline. At the age of 9 he started 
participating in akhandpaths. His recitation was 
marked by ease, accuracy and fluency. Soon he 
joined the monastery of an eminent Sevapanthi 
saint, Bhai Fateh Chand, who lived in Shah Jivana, 
Jhahg district. Thereafter he studied Sanskrit and 
the Vedas under different scholars. To take to a 
life of seclusion and meditation, Sahgat Das 
improvised a thatched hut for himself a few miles 
away from the town of Shujabad, in Multan district. 
The period of uninterrupted concentration on the 
Guru’s word spent there aroused in him a longing 
to have himself initiated a Sikh and soon he 
received the Khalsa initiation from Bhai Vir Singh, 
and was renamed Sahgat Singh. He got married 
and led the life of a householder, but he spent most 
of his time preaching the gospel of Guru Nanak. 
Thousands thronged the gurdwaras to hear him 
expound the holy writ. His style of platform 
exposition of Sikh lore and thought became the 
most popular and authentic. After he partition of 
the Punjab, Sant Sahgat Singh shifted to Pajtiala 
(January 1948). He wrote a number of tracts 
published by the Khalsa Tract Society, Amritsar. 
He died at Patiala on 24 October 1950. 

G.S.D. 

SANGHRERI, near Bare.ta, in Mansa district of 
the Punjab, claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara 
Patshahi IX, dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur, who 
is believed to have halted here during one of his 
travels through these parts. 

M.G.S, 

SANGRAM SHAH (popular name Sarigo Shah), 
the eldest son of Bhai Sadhu and Bibi Viro (the 
daughter of Guru Hargobind). He, along with his 
four borthers, fought in the battle of Bbarigani 
(1688). Guru Gobind Singh, in his Bachitra Natak, 
especially applauds the hero ism of Sarigram Shah. 

Gn.S. 

SANGRAND, sankranti in Sanskrit, is the first 


day of each month of the Indian solar calendar. 
From quite early in human history, the sun, and its 
satellites, the planets, came to be regarded as 
objects endowed with celestial mind, a definite 
personality and the capability of influencing the 
destinies of human beings. They became the deities 
whose favourable intervention was sought by men 
in their affairs. Fasting, bathing at pilgrimage 
centres, giving charity, etc. have been some of the 
forms of observing Sankranti in India. In the Sikh 
system, the only object of adoration is the supreme 
Being, and all days are equally auspicious. Guru 
Nanak and Guru Arjan composed Baramahas or 
calendar poems describing yearning of the bride 
(devotee) for God, the Beloved. But, in course of 
time, the practice of celebrating the Sarigrand 
(Sankranti) entered the Sikh way of life, if only to 
provide an occasion for the recitation of oneof the 
Baramahas. Special divans take place at gurdwaras 
when Guru Arjan’s Baramaha is read in addition 
to the performance of usual services. 

T.S. 

SANHER, near Zira, in Firozpur district, has a 
shrine, Gurdwara Patshahi Chheviri, 
commemorating the visit here of Guru Hargobind 
who visited here on his way from Amritsar to 
Darauli, 

M.G.S. 

SANHSlS, also called Sansis, Sairisis and Bhatus, 
are a nomadic people counted among one of the 
Scheduled Tribes in the Constitution of India which 
entitles them to certain special rights and privileges. 
They claim descent from one of the Aryan tribes 
entering India centuries ago. Some of the 
immigrants settled in Rajasthan and parts of the 
Punjab while others continued in their wandering 
state like their original Aryan forefathers. The 
number of these latter increased as those settled in 
Rajasthan kept joining them under the pressure of 
Mughal influx. The nomenclature, Saiihsi is said 
to have been derived from their Rajput ancestor 
Sarisi or Sarismal, described as the thirteenth 
descendant of Bha.tfi a Rajput ruler of Bhatner, in 
Rajasthan. He is now worshipped as a tribal deity. 

Sarihsis keep moving from place to place, 
using pack animals such as camels and donkeys 
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for transporting their belongings. The dog has been 
their reliable companion, as a guard for their 
animals and encampments. Their temporary 
settlements are always on the fringes of villages 
which they leave at their will. These encampments, 
however, are never on the southern side of the 
village, near a cremation ground or near the tomb 
of a Muslim saint. They eam their living by hunting 
and by doing odd jobs for the villagers where they 
settle. Punjab is perhaps the first state where they 
have now started settling, mostly as lagisoi village 
menials. Socially Sarihsis are divided into two 
sections, Mahla and Bihda, commonly called 
Bihdu, named after the two sons of Sarismal. They 
are exclusively exogamous and select their mates 
from the other group and marriages with the 
children of mother’s brother and father’s sister are 
preferred, but marriages with the children of 
mother’s sister are taboo. Widow remarriage and 
divorce are permissible. Sarihsis are by and large a 
monogamous people but cases of surrogate 
polyandry and levirate polygyny are also found 
among them. The Hindus among them observe 
Hindu rituals whereas those who have embraced 
Sikhism follow the Sikh rites. Their Parichayats 
represent a strong political structure. They have 
their distinctive dialect, but they claim no script or 
literature of their own, Sarihsis living in the central 
Punjab are by and large Sikhs, though their 
assimilation in the Sikh way of life is still 
incomplete because they continue believing in evil 
spirits and many magical devices for their 
protection. 

S.S.Sh. 

SANKARNATH, PANDIT (1789-1858), 
astrologer and diplomat, belonging to the village 
of Karivallur, in north Kerala, jointed in 1816 Raja 
Sarisar Chand of Karigra, but soon came to Lahore 
as Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s counsellor and 
astrologer and remained there until 1844 with a 
brief absence in Travencore. It is said that besides 
the Maharaja and his courtiers, even the English 
consulted him on mattrs of diplomacy. Sarikamath 
accompanied the Maharaja’s armies despatched to 
punish Muhammad Akbar Khan as the latter 
intruded in the frontier area. Sarikamath was 


wounded in one of the encounters with the 
Afghans. He left Lahore for Kerala in 1844 where 
he died in 1858. 

S.S.B. 

SANSAR CHAND (1765-1823), Katoch Rajput 
Raja of Karigra who ascended the throne in 1775. 
He was an ambitious ruler and began extending 
his influence over the neighbouring areas. He came 
as far as Hosbiarpur in the Punjab where he built 
the famous fort of Bajvara. Maharaja Rapjit Singh 
however drove him away from the plains in 1804. 
Sarisar Chand ’felt unable to successfully fight 
against the Nepalese general, Amar Sirigh Thapa 
when he laid seige to the Fort of Karigra, and sought 
the help of Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh. The Maharaja 
marched an army to Karigra and defeated the 
Nepalese, but he seized the fort, accepting Sarisar 
Chand as a tributary of his government, Sarisar 
Chand died in December 1823. 

H.R.G. 

SANSRAM, son of Baba Moban and a grandson 
of Guru Amar Das. Guru Amar Das took him under 
his care when he lost his mother in infancy and his 
father being indifferent to worldly affairs. Sarisram 
grew up to be a gifted young man. He spent his 
time serving the Guru and memorizing and writing 
down hymns. Two of the pothis or volumes he 
prepared are to this day preserved in the descendant 
families. It is said that Guru Arjan made use of 
Sarisram’s pothis when compiling the Sikh 
scripture. 

B.S.D, 

SANT, commonly translated into English as saint 
though not very exactly, is a modified form of sat 
meaning lasting, real, wise and venerable. Sat or 
satya has been used since the Vedic times for 
Absolute one. The term saufcame into vogue much 
later. The word occurs frequently in the ancient 
Pali literature of Buddhism in the sense of tranquil, 
true or wise. From Pali it was resuscitated during 
the middle ages when Bhakti movement took its 
birth. The epithet sant was usually added to the 
names of the Vaispava hhaktas of Maharashtra 
belonging to Vittbal school. Within the Bhakti 
movement there is a distinct Sant tradition. The 
Sant -hhaktas were essentially non-sectarian and 
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monotheists and were opposed to Brahmapicat 
ritualism, incarnation, idol-worship and caste 
system. Through Bhakti the term passed into the 
oijjh tradition. In the Guru Granth Sahib there is 
frequent mention of the status and significance of 
the sant f a holy man who represents the salt of the 
earth and the hope of mankind. Guru Arjan defines 
a sfe/as one who does not put away from his mind 
the Name Divine even for the duration of a breath. 
According to him, a sent ‘knows God to be close 
to his heart all the time. He consideres himself to 
be the dust of the feet of all, and Name alone is his 
occupation. He finds peace in blissful kirtan and 
considers friend and foe alike.’ 

W.H.M. 

SANTA SINGH, BABU (1887-1926), Babar 
revolutionary, was bom the son of Suba Singh at 
Hariori Khurd. a village in Ludhiana district. He 
passed his matriculation from the Malwa Khalsa 
High School at Ludhiana where he also worked 
for some time as an office clerk. In February 1920, 
he enlisted in the 54th Sikh Battalion as a sepoy, 
later shifting over to a clerical position. Henceforth 
he came to be known as ‘Babuji’, a term by which 
a clerk is commonly addressed. The Nankapa 
massacre fired him with anti-British feeling. He 
secretly attended some of Kishan Singh Gargajj’s 
lectures and became his admirer. Soon thereafter 
he sought discharge from the army and joined the 
Chakravarti Jatha, but was advised against this. 
However in January 1922, Santa Singh left the 
army and became a member of Chakravarti Jatha. 
He soon earned the respect of his fellow jathedars 
for his qualities of fearlessness and courage. He 
convened divans in villages preaching violence. 
He was himself actively involved in liquidating 
several loyalist village functionaries. Police were 
in hot pursuit and he was betrayed into their hands 
by Sant Kartar Singh, himself a member of the 
Chakravarti Jatha. He was apprehended on 20 June 
1923 in a train at Tapa railway station. 

At his trial Santa Singh refused to reply to any 
question, and was awarded death sentence. He was 
hanged on 27 February 1926. 

KM. 


SANTMAL 

SANTA SINGH, BHAI (1884-1921), one of the 
martyrs of Nankapa Sahib, came of a poor barber 
family of Fatehgafh Sukkarchakkiari, near 
Amritsar. Santa Singh learnt Gurmukhi from the 
village granthi, and received the Khalsa pahul at 
the age of 17. He commanded respect for his 
upright conduct and religious devotion. As the 
movement for Gurdwara Reform got under way, 
he joined the Akali ranks. On 19 February 1921, 
he fell in with Bhai Lachhmap Singh Dharovali’s 
squad and met with a violent death on 20 February 
1921. 

G.S.G. 

SANTA SINGH JATHEDAR, BHAI (1897-1921), 
shahid of Nankapa Sahib, was the son of Bhai 
Nand Singh of Darauli village in Jalandhar district, 
but the family soon migrated and settled as cloth 
merchants at ShahkoJ, in Sheikhupura district. 
Santa Singh learnt to read Gurmukhi and received 
the rites of the Khalsa at the hands of Bhai Mahitab 
Singh Bir and became an active member of Khalsa 
Baradari. He had participated in the liberation of 
Gurdwara Babe di Ber, Sialkot, Gurdwara Khara 
Sauda, Chuharkapa, and others, He led a group of 
six volunteers from Shahkot and joined the jatha 
of Lachhman Singh. He fell a martyr in the firing 
inside Gurdwara Janam Asthan on 20 February 
1921. 

G.S.G. 

SANTMAL, by Bhai Sobha Ram, is an account in 
Punjabi verse, of the Sevapanthi sect. The work, 
still unpublished, was completed in Bk 1923/AD 
1866. A copy of the manuscript is preserved in 
Dera Bhai Ram Kishan, Patiala. This manuscript 
copied in Bk 1927/AD 1870 comprises 255 folios. 
The work falls in the category of hagiographical 
writing and follows the Purapic style of narration. 
The manuscript contains detailed biographies of 
some of the important Sevapanthi saints. Brief 
sketches are provided of some lesser known 
Sevapanthi saints. The work includes some useful 
information on contemporary Sikh bigwigs and 
some indirect references to Mughal atrocities and 
the sufferings of the Sikhs during the 18th century. 

Gm.S. 
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SANTOKH DAS, an Udasi sant, is remembered 
for the construction of the harisli a water channel, 
for the regular supply of water for the sacred tanks 
in Amritsar. This feat he accomplished in 
collaboration with Mahant Pritam Das, during 
1781-84. Santokh Das had also established at 
Amritsar an akhara or monastery, known as Brahm 
Bu.ta after Santokh Das’ successor, Brahm Das or 
Brahm Sahib. After developing some differences 
with the central Udasi organization, the Panchayati 
Akhara, Santokh Das in 1840 set up a separate body 
named Sri Gur Naya Akhara Udasin, popularly 
known as Udasiari da Chhota Akhara. 

S.SjAm. 

SANTOKH SINGH, BHAl (1787-1843), poet and 
historian, was bom on 8 October 1787 the son of 
Bhai Deva Singh, of Nurdin village, also known 
as Sarai Nurdin, in Amritsar district of the Punjab. 
Deva Singh though poor sent his son, after 
preliminary education at home, to Amritsar where 
he became a pupil of Giani Sant Singh (1768- 
1832), a renowned man of letters and custodian of 
Sri Darbar Sahib. After having studied for about 
15 years, Santokh Singh moved around 1813 to 
Buria, in the present Yamuna Nagar district of 
Haryana, and established himself there as a writer, 
poet, and preacher. His patron was Dial Singh, an 
old acquaintance of the poet’s father, who was 
serving as an army officer under Sardar Hari Singh, 
chief of Buria. Here Santokh Singh wrote his 
earlier works, Nam Kosh (1821) and Shri Guru 
NanakPrakash (1823). He had attained such repute 
as a poet and scholar that Bhai Udai Sirigh, chief 
of Kaithal, invited him in 1825 to join his court. 
Santokh Singh is said to have spent some time at 
Patiala also as an employee of Maharaja Karam 
Singh before going to Kaithal. During his 18-year 
span at Kaithal, he wrote among others Garab 
Ganjani fika (1829); and his managum opus, Sri 
Gur Para tap Suryodaya (1853-43) popularly 
known as Gur Pratap Suraj Granth, a voluminous 
history of the Gurus, 

Bhai Santokh Singh was married during his 
stay at Buria to Bibi Ram Kaur of Jagadhri Five 
sons and three daughters were bom to them. The 


' SANT SINGH 

poet died at Kaithal on 19 October 1843. A shrine 
in honour of his memory was constructed at his 
native place, Sarai Nurdin, during the 1950’s, 

J.B.G. 

SANTOKH SINGH,BHAI(1893-1927), a Ghadr 
leader, was bom in Singapore in 1893, where his 
father, Javala Singh, of Dhardeo (Amritsar district), 
was employed as a gunner in the army. Santokh 
Singh had his early education in a school in 
Singapore and learnt Punjabi at home from his 
father. For higher education he came to Khalsa 
College at Amritsar, from where he passed the 
Entrance examination in 1910. He gave up his 
studies and went to the United States of America 
in 1912 where he came in contact with Sant 
Vasakha Singh and Bhai Javala Singh, who were 
owners of potato ranches and were working for 
the freedom of India. Santokh Singh joined the 
Ghadr movement and soon became general 
secretary of the party. He visited Siam (Thailand), 
Burma and Shanghai for the purpose of collecting 
money and arms to raise in India an armed rebellion 
against the British. He was arrested along with 
some other Ghadr leaders in the San Francisco 
conspiracy case, and sentenced in April 1918 to 
21 months imprisonment. As the Ghadr revolt was 
crushed by the government with a heavy hand, he 
turned towards Soviet Russia to work out a new 
strategy for continuing the struggle for the 
liberation of India. He, along with Bhai Ratan 
Singh, travelled secretly, sometime in the summer 
of 1922, to Soviet Russia, and left there for Punjab 
in May 1923. In 1926, Bhai Santokh Sirigh 
launched from Amritsar the Kirti, a Punjabi 
monthly, dedicated to the cause of workers and 
peasants. He fell a victim to tuberculosis and died 
in 1927. 

s.s.J. 

SANT SINGH (d. 1705), a Sikh of Patti in present- 
day Amritsar district of the Punjab, was one of the 
warriors in the retinue of Guru Gobind Sirigh. He 
took part in the battles of Anandpur and 
Nirmobgarh as also in that of Chamkaur. According 
to Sikh chronicles, Sant Sirigh was the last to sally 
out against the besiegers of the Chamkaur fort and 
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die fighting before Guru Gobind Singh himself 
broke out of the cordon and escaped. 

P.S.P. 

SANT SINGH (1906-1989), a Sikh of aristocraic 
uppringing, was borm at Amritsar in a family 
engaged in transport business. He was deeply 
influenced by Bhai Vir Singh whom he revered as 
a saint of great sanctity. He was secretary of the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan for nearly half a century, but 
ever kept himself aloof from all controversies. He 
was also vice-president of the Khalsa College 
managing committee. He died on 3 January 1989. 

Db.S. 

SANT SINGH GIANI, BHAI (1768-1832), 
renowned man of letters and custodian of Sri 
Darbar Sahib at Amritsar in Sikh times, came of a 
devout family of Chiniot, in present-day Jhahg 
district of Pakistan. His father, Bhai Surat Singh, 
migrated to Amritsar in 1750. Sant Singh trained 
in Sikh religious lore at Amritsar under the care of 
his father. Soon he was assigned to reciting the 
Guru Granth Sahib in the Harimandar. Later, he 
studied Braj and Sanskrit under Pandit Nihal Singh 
of Thoha, now in Rawalpindi district of Pakistan. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh not only allowed him to 
retain the family Jagirs in Jallandhar Doab but also 
appointed him to succeed his father in the 
superintendence of repair and renoration work at 
Sri Darbar Sahib. Sant Singh also began to attend 
the court at Lahore. In 1821, he accompanied Ranjit 
Singh on an expedition to Mankera in the Sind 
Sagar Doab. Saddened by the untimely death of 
his younger brother, Gurdas Singh, Sant Singh 
forsook court life and retired to Amritsar to devote 
himself to reading and expounding the scripture. 
In Amritsar, Sant Singh was also entrusted by 
Ranjit Singh with the task of having art and filigree 
work carried out in the interior of the Harimandar 
and having the upper portion of the exterior 
covered with gold-leaf. In addition to his 
administrative responsibilities, Sant Sirigh 
continued his scholarly study of and discourse on 
scripture. A very fortunate circumstance was his 
acceptance of Bhai Santokh Singh as a pupil. 

Bhai Sant Singh died at Amritsar in 1832. 

S.S.Am. 


SANT TRADITION 

SANT TRADITION comprises those medieval 
monotheistic and devout personalities belonging 
to different shades of Indian society who are 
supposed to have been quiet, tranquil, non¬ 
sectarian, opposed to Brahmanical ritualism. In 
general terms they are known as nirgun bhaktas or 
more commonly saats. 

Sometimes this tradition is directly linked with 
Vedic and Upani$adic thought but veiy often it is 
accepted as influenced by Sahajyana, an offshoot 
of Buddhism. Very early the term santY&A. acquired 
two specific connotations: one, it served to 
designate a school or rather a particular group of 
Vai^ijava bhaktas devoted to the incarnations of 
Vi?nu and hence called sagun vadins; second, there 
are those who without getting led astray by 
excessive emotionalism never miss to delineate 
their last aim of liberal attitude, universal thinking 
and hence a pure ethical code of conduct 
(nirgini vadins). The vast literature of this tradition 
radiates a specific dynamic energy containing in it 
challenge of frankness and fearlessness. It is 
significant to note that often the term sant 
(nirgui)vadins) is distinguished from bhakta 
(sagnuijvadins) and there is a sharp diffemce in 
their dispositions. The term sant seems to have 
been used as a synonym for sadh or sadhu in the 
sense of one who has ‘perfected’ or ‘accomplished’ 
the ultimate unitary experience. The Sant tradition 
of medieval India, though pre-dominantly tbeistic 
and devotional unlike the framaqa tradition, is 
however supposed to have carried forward the 
moral and social ideas and ideals of the latter. Thus, 
the Sant tradition was essentially a synthesis of four 
principal dissenting movements, a compound of 
elements .drawn from the Mahayanism of the 
siddhas, the Vai$nava bhakti, the Hathayoga of the 
Nath-yogins and with a marginal contribution from 
Sufism. The non-Vedic strand in the Sant tradition 
was an important legacy of Buddhism and the 
numerous terms and concepts of Buddhism of the 
siddhas found a lasting home in the writings of the 
sants. In several respects, however, the sants 
disagreed with traditional Vaisnava bhaktialso and 
some of these differences were fundamental. Their 
devotion was directed to an invisible all-pervading 
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Reality to be realized ‘within’. The bhakti of sants 
is generally termed as Vaisnava -bhakti but in this 
bhakti a monistic and strictly non-idolatrous 
attitude is prominent. No doubt, the sanfrused the 
term nirgm,m in speaking about God but the term 
seems related more to a rejection of its antithesis, 
the sagupa concept of divine avatars than an 
appropriation of the metaphysics of Advaita 
Vedanta of Sankara, Further, their expression of 
love for God was through inward meditation and 
devotion, a method which involved certain 
disciplines controlling the senses and emotions and 
not the easy path of traditional bhakti. Traces of 
the Nath school are present though not prominent, 
and in some cases they may even represent later 
additions. It was not until the time of Kabir that 
Nath concepts assume a significant role, and the 
influence of siddhas and naths emerges in much 
of Kabir’s thought and basic terminology, It further 
lays strong emphasis on the interior unitive 
experience which destroys duality, caste 
distinctions and prejudice for sacred languages and 
scriptures. A further indication of siddha-nath 
influence is Kabir’s use of language with often 
reversal of usual meaning of words. 

The santswK basically monotheists, but the 
ultimate Reality whom they addressed and with 
whom they sought union was in no sense to be 
understood in anthropomorphic terms. His 
manifestation was through His immanence in His 
creation and, in particular, through His indwelling 
in the human soul. It was there that He, by grace, 
revealed Himself, and man’s appropriate response 
was love and devotion as a means of merging with 
Him. Great importance was attached to the guru 
but little importance to celibacy and asceticism. 
The spirit of the movement was essentially non- 
hectarian though many of the sants left their names 
to the sects which sparang up in their wake. The 
sants did used language of the common people to 
express their beliefs. There seems to have evolved 
a ‘dialect’ which, with minor modifications, was 
used by the sants a\\ over northern India. The basis 
of this dialect, called Sadhukari, was Khari Boli, 
mixed with old Rajasthani, Braj, Punjabi and Purvi 
Boli spoken in the eastern parts of Uttar Pradesh. 


The compositions of most of these Sants were 
usually oral utterances which came to be written 
down later. 

The Sant movement was composed of two 
principal groups - one centred in north India and 
the other centred in Maharashtra, the latter being 
the older. It was this sant tradition which provided 
the basis for Guru Nanak’s thought, an inheritence 
which he interpreted in the light of his own 
personality and experience. Before the advent of 
Sikhism, when the onslaughts of the hordes of 
invaders were rampantly crushing the people, the 
Indian mind and body, unable to withstand it, 
started preaching, on the contrary, the doctrine of 
illusory nature of the world. People were advised 
to accept the non-existence of the very world in 
which they were being cramped. Sikhism asserted 
itself as the most self-respecting and fearless 
religious way of life to accept the challenge and to 
look into the real cause of the malady of 
helplessness of men. Sikhs could not remain 
passive onlookers and thus a very constructive 
culmination of Sant tradition is obvious in the 
advent of Sikhism. The thought of Guru Nanak 
was a reworking of the Sant synthesis, which he 
received and passed on, which was in some 
measure amplified, and in considerable measure 
clarified and integrated. 

D.C.S. 

SAPTAH1K PATH, a path, or reading of the entire 
Guru Granth Sahib, which is completed in a saptah 
(week). Any individual, man or woman, or a group 
of persons by the relay method may perform this 
pa.th which is commenced seven days ahead of the 
coming occasion, ceremoney or rite. As with a 
sadharan path, before the commencement and at 
the conclusion of a saptahikpath, generally a simple 
religious service takes place at which kirtan is 
recited, ardasox suplicatory prayer said and prasad 
or Sikh communion distributed. 

T.S. 

SARABLOH GRANTH, a voluminous 
composition narrating the mythological story of 
gods and the demons, ascribed to Guru Gobind 
Singh though the authorship is questioned by 
scholars of Sikhism on several counts including 
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SARAGRHl, BATTLE OF 

the style, use of poet's name and certain 
anachronisms. Pandit Tara Singh Narotam, a 
nineteenth century Sikh scholar, attributes the work 
to Bhai Sukha Singh, a granthi or priest at Takht 
Haritnandar Sahib at Patna Sahib, who however 
claimed that he had acquired its manuscript from 
an Udasi recluse living in a forest near Jagannath 
(Orissa). Whatever its origin, the Grmth became 
quite well known and it is now available in printed 
form also. It is a lengthy composition in a variety 
of metres, comprising totally 4361 stanzas. The 
original source of the narrative is, according to 
inner evidence, Sukra Bhashya, an old classic of 
Hindu mythology. It is divided into five parts, Part- 
I starting with a lengthy panegyric and invocation 
to goddess Sri Maya Lachami, who is identified 
with Adi Bhavani (lit. Primordial Goddess), Durga, 
Jvala, Kali or Kalika, Chapdi as also with masculine 
Hari and Gopal. Among her myriad attributive 
names is also Sarabloh (lit, all steel) which had 
been used by Guru Gobind Singh for Akal-Purakh, 
the Supreme God, in Aka! Ustati. In Part-II, Lord 
Visnu is entreated to become incarnate as Sarabloh 
(stanza 1167). But it is early in Part-V that it 
becomes clear that Sarabloh is an incarnation of 
Mahakal or Gopal, the Supreme Deity (stanza 
2386). 

The plot of Sarabloh Granth is almost identical 
with that of Chaotfi Charitras. The gods defeated 
by the demons approach goddess Bhavani who kills 
several demons including their chief Bhimanad 
during the 7-year-long war. Later, Bhimanad’s son, 
Viryanad, rises in power and wages war against 
the gods. In the 12-year-long fierce battle, he 
defeats gods and takes Indra captive, but is defeated 
and killed by Mahakal-incamate Sarabloh. At this 
stage, the poet also describes the epic as contest 
between reason and irrationality in which the 
former ultimately triumphs. 

M.G.S. 

SARAGRH1, BATTLE OF, a heroic action fought 
by a small detachment of Sikh soldiers against 
heavy odds, took place on 12 September 1897 in 
the Tirah region of North-West Frontier Province 
(now in Pakistan). The heroes of Saragarhi, barely 
22 in number (20 sepoys or riflement, one non¬ 


combatant sweeper and their commander Havildar 
Ishar Sirigh), belonged to the 36th Sikhs, since 
redesignated as 4th Battalion of the Sikh Regiment 
of the Indian Army. During a general uprising of 
the turbulent Pajhan tribals, the battalion was 
deployed to defend Saipana Ridge. The 
headquarters and four companies were located in 
Fort Lockhart at the eastern end of the ridge and 
the other four companies in a fort at its western 
end, with several smaller outposts at different 
strategic points. Saragarhi was a small picket 
perched on a rocky rib half-way between the 
eastern and western ends. Saragafhi was tactically 
a vital post for communication. The Orakzai and 
Afridi tribesmen, several thousand strong, attacked 
the westem-end post on 3 and 9 September but were 
repulsed with heavy losses on both occasions. On 
the morning of 12 September 1897, they fell upon 
Saragarhi, and surrounded it making any 
reinforcement to the besieged impossible. Havildar 
Ishar Sirigh and his men, undaunted by the 
hopeless situation they were in, fought back with 
grim determination. The incessant fire from the 
besiegers took its toll, and after a 6-hour-long 
battle, the only soldier left alive was the signaller, 
Sepoy Gurmukh.Sirigh, who had meanwhile kept 
the battalion headquarters informed about the 
situation through messages flashed by flag. At last 
asking for permission to stop signalling he took 
up his rifle to join combat. He fell fighting single- 
handed. The valour and tenaciousness of the 
Saragarhi soldiers won wide acclaim. Each of them 
was posthumously awarded Indian Order of Merit 
(I.O.M.) and their battalion received Battle 
Honours, The Sikh Regiment celebrates 12 
September every year as Saragarhi day. 

Npt.S. 

SARAI NANGA, village near Muktsar in the 
Punjab, is the birthplace of Guru Arigad, Guru 
Nanak is also believed to have visited here during 
his travels in these parts. Soon after Guru Angad’s 
birth in 1504, the village, then known as Matte di 
Sarai, was plundered and destroyed at the time of 
one of Babar’s invasions, and his family had to 
leave it for good. A small shrine was later raised 
upon the ruins of the old Sarai in honour of Guru 
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Arigad. It was probably looked after by nariga 
sadhus initially for which reason the habitation 
came to be known as Sarai Nariga. The village now 
claims two gurdwaras, 

GURDWARA JANAM ASTHAN PATSHAHIII, on a 
high ground to the east of the village, was 
reconstructed during the 1950’s. 

GURDWARA PAHILI PATSHAHI commemorating 
the visit of Guru Nanak is only a small domed 
structure on a high plinth with an old va$ tree 
(Quercus incana) at its back. 

M.G.S. 

SARANGKf VAR, in the Guru Granth Sahib, is 
by Guru Ram Das and is set to be sung in Sararig 
raga and hence the title Sarahgki Var. At the head 
of the Hfris recorded instructions as to the tune in 
which it is to be recited. It comprised 36 paups- 
35 by Guru Ram Das and the last one by Guru 
Arjan. To the paups Guru Arjan prefixed slokas 
by the different Gurus. All paups are of five lines 
each. The slokas are of varied lengh and are in 
different metres. Tha main them of the Var is 
delineation of purpoe of human life. Accumulation 
of material means is subordinate to the 
contemplation of God’s Name. A life filled with 
Divine love is truly blessed. The contemplation of 
God is the only means of attaining spiritual bliss. 
Religious constumes and formalism, baths at holy 
places and observance of rituals cannot cleanse the 
mind. Only the divinely blessed ones seek the 
shelter of the Guru, follow the path indicated by 
him and devote themselves to the constant 
remembrance of God. They are liberated from 
delusion and accomplish the ultimate state of 
equipoise. Structually, a var generally consists of 
three parts. The first part narrates the causes that 
lead to the conflict that is described in the second 
part to be followed by resolution in the third. Here 
the cause is man’s ego and his attachment to the 
mundance world and the conflict is between good 
and evil. The third part describes God as the 
surpreme master, the realization of which brings 
bliss to man. 

C.S.G. 

SARBATT DA BHALA, literally, weal to all. This 
is the concluding line which marks the finale to 


SARBATT DA BHALA 
ardas or supplicatory prayer, with which every Sikh 
service or ceremony concludes. The full couplet 
reads: Nanak nam charhdi kala tore bhaqe sarbatt 
da bhala (May God’s Name, may the human spirit 
forever triumph, Nanak: And in Thy will may peace 
and prosperity come to one and all). Sarbatt (lit, 
all) here is all inclusive. Sarbatt da bhala is a livin: 
concept in the Sikh tradition, central to the Gurus’ 
spiritual vision. The Sikh scripture declares God 
as the father of all of us and the latter His children 
(GG,6I1) God is the creator of all and He, q Ua 
Spirit, permeats all. There can thus be no 
distinctions and divisions made among men for 
reasons of birth, race, colour, country or creed. This 
concept of a single humanity is basic to the Sikh 
world view. Out of this feeling arises the Sikh’s 
wish to be of use to others. For him religious faith 
will not be fully realized unless he filled his 
everyday life with deeds calculated to secure the 
welfare of the people as a whole. 

Sikhism enjoins active and morally based 
participation in life. The religious man, according 
to Sikhism, has to be an engage. In the Sikh way 
of life, the end of spiritual endeavour is not a state 
of consciousness passively experienced; it is the 
attainment to a cognitive, affective, conative 
condition of being which is characterized as much 
by active goodwill for all beings as by the discovery 
of the true essence of things and the attendant joy 
and equipoise, Truth, as says Guru Nanak in his 
Japu, is attained by subjecting oneself to, among 
other things, a persistent effort to promote the 
general good. It is through consistent striving for 
the welfare of others that the process of devotion 
is brought to perfection. 

The end of learning is that it should impel one 
to serve others. Man has, according to Sikhism, 
come from the Divine and his travails will end 
when he merges back into the Divine. What stands 
in the way of man’s union with the Divine is his 
haumai, his finite ego. Freedom from the bondage 
of haumai is achieved negatively by restraining 
concern with the self and positively, and more 
fruitfully, by expanding one’s affection to embrace 
the entire, creation. It is exemplified in deeds of 
seva, humble, self-abnegating service in the 
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common cause and in the Guru ka Langar, 

The value epitomized by sarbatt da bhala has 
been a potent factor in the tradition and sensibility 
of the Sikhs. History stands witness that even when 
they became a militant force to fight oppression, 
they never forswore the principle. In the Sikh 
system, group ethics and individual morality 
harmonize. Sarbatt da bhala is, therefore, as much 
a common human objective as it is a personal ideal 
It must lead to the individual’s ethical and spiritual 
perfection as also to a better world order. For the 
Sikhs this is not a mere mystical quest, but a firm 
religious and social goal. Towards its realization a 
Sikh must constantly endeavour. 

Kj.S. 

SARBATT KHALSA (sarbatti'mm Sanskrit sarva 
/ sarvatas meaning the whole or entire) is a term 
with a dual connotation. It is a concept as well as 
an institution. In the conceptual sense, Khalsa is 
the extension of saiigat, an institution which has 
been eulogized in the Sikh scripture as symbolizing 
God’s Own presence. Sarbatt Khalsa in this sense 
is a mystic entity representing the ‘integrated 
conscience’ of the entire Sikh people imbued with 
the all-pervasive spirit of the Divine. Guru Gobind 
Singh transformed saiigat into Khalsa subserving 
God’s will or pleasure. Sarbatt Khalsa as the Guru 
Panth, along with the Guru Granth Sahib, is held 
to be the true and eternal spiritual successor in the 
line of personal Gurus ending with Guru Gobind 
Singh. In the other, historical, sense, Sarbatt Khalsa 
is the highest organ of the Khalsa Commonwealth 
representing its ‘integrated will,’ which no Sikh 
could dare defy. Sarbatt Khalsa. meeting in the 
presence of the Guru Granth Sahib, is the supreme 
sovereign body, with deliberative and executive 
powers, including authority to direct the affairs of 
the community. The institution of Sarbatt Khalsa 
grew out of the needs and compulsions of the 
turbulent 18th century when Sikhs, driven away 
from their homes under threat of severe 
persecution, used to meet at Amritsar, especially 
on the occasions of Vaisakhi and Divali. These 
gatherings, considered to be representing the entire 
Panth, came to be called Sarbatt Khalsa. The 
Sarbatt Khalsa discussed and took decisions by 
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common counsel upon matters of policy and upon 
matters requiring action. Reports on the activities 
of different jathasv/erz taken note of and strategies 
in respect of their oppressors as well as with 
friendly powers were worked out. The earliest 
known meeting of the Sarbatt Khalsa took place 
on the occasion of Divali in 1723 when a clash 
between Tat Khalsa and the Bandais was averted 
and amicably settled. The next notable Sarbatt 
Khalsa held in 1726 resolved to lay down a three¬ 
fold plan of action, viz. to plunder government 
treasures; to rob government armouries for 
weapons and stables for horses and carriages; and, 
to eliminate government informers and lackeys. 
Another Sarbatt Khalsa. assembled in 1733, 
deliberated upon and accepted the government 
offer of a Nawabship and jagirlo the Panth. The 
. fighting force of the Sikhs was also divided first 
into 25 jathasvoA then into 11 misls as a result of 
the deliberations of Sarbatt Khalsa in 1745 and 
1748, respectively. With the threat of invasion or 
intervention from outside eliminated, the misl 
chiefs began to bicker and fight amongst 
themselves, thus making the gatherings of Sarbatt 
Khalsa less frequent and less important. Their 
constitution also changed, now only the m/i'/chiefs 
or their representatives mattered. With the 
establishment of monarchy under Maharaja Rapjit 
Singh, the institution fell into desuetude. The last 
known Sarbatt Khalsa assembly took place in 1805 
to deliberate upon the question of policy to be 
adopted towards Jaswant Rao Holkar, but the role 
of Sarbatt Khalsa had by then changed into 
advisory, the final word lying with the ruler. The 
Sarbatt Khalsa was invariably convened at the Akal 
Takht. The participants after ablutions in the holy 
sarovar and obeisance at the Harimandar, 
assembled in the open space in front of the Takht 
in the presence of the Guru Granth Sahib. After 
the customary ardas and distribution of Kagah 
Prasad the deliberations began. In recent years 
efforts have been made to revive the institution to 
discuss important political issues confronting the 
Panth but no consensus on its constitution or 
commonly accepted sanction has so far emerged. 

M.G.'S. 
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SARB HIND SIKH MISSION set up by the 
Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee in 
1936 for the propagation of Sikh faith. The 
immediate cause for its establishment was a 
declaration made in 1935 by Dr Bhim Rao 
Ambedkar, that he and his followers had decided 
to get out of the Hindu fold and embrace some 
other faith which did not practise untouchability 
and which would allow them a more honourable 
status in society. The matter was first considered 
by the executive committee of the Shiromani 
Committee on 25 January 1936. Accordingly, the 
Committee called the Sarb Hind Shiromani Sikh 
Prachar Conference at Amritsar on 11, 12 and 13 
April 1936. The Conference was attended by all 
top Sikh leaders including Dr Ambedkar himself 
and the president and secretary of the All India 
Dalit Jati League, Bengal. The conference resolved 
to form a permanent society called the Sarb Hind 
Sikh Mission, with its headquarters at Amritsar. 
The principal objectives of the Mission were to 
preach the message of the Gurus among people of 
all classes and castes in India and to work for the 
improvement of economic and social condition of 
converts from the so-called untouchable classes. 
Sikh preachers were sent out to far off places and 
several missionary centres were established in 
several towns in Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Kerala. Although Dr Ambedkar 
and his followers ultimately decided not to adopt 
Sikhism, the centres continued to do useful work 
in their respective spheres, including the 
establishment of the Kbalsa College at Bombay in 
1937. But as years went by the activity of the 
Mission dwindled. 

P.S.G. 

SARDAR, in Persian amalgam of sar(head) and 
dar{ a suffix derived from the verb dashtan, i.e. to 
hold) meaning holder of headship, is an honorific 
signifying an officer of rank, a general or chief of 
a tribe or organization. Sikhs among whom, during 
the time of the Gurus and for half a century 
thereafter, no words indicative of high rank were 
current other than the common appellation bhai 
or, rarely, baba to express reverence adopted sardar 
for the leaders of their jathas and then of mists. 


1 SARDUL SINGH CAVEESHAR 

During the reign of Maharaja Raojit Singh and his 
successors, sardar came to be used as an appellation 
for all Sikhs, although officially sardar was a 
coveted title conferred on generals or civil officers 
of rank. The British government also used the word 
selectively by incorporating it in the titles of sardar 
sahib and sardar bahadur conferred mostly, but not 
exclusively, on Sikhs. Generally, every turbaned 
Sikh with unshorn hair is addressed as sardarji and 
it is customary to use sardar in place of ‘Mr. ’ before 
a Sikh name. 

G.s. 

SARDUL SINGH CAVEESHAR (1886-1963), 
politician, newspaper editor and author, was bom 
at Amritsar the son of Kirpal Singh, He studied up 
to M.A. level, but left college in 1909 without 
taking the degree. In 1913 he launched an English 
journal, Sikh Review, from Delhi. He came into 
prominence as the leading figure in Gurdwara 
Rikabganj agitation. The government suppressed 
his Sikh Review, and extemed him from Delhi. He 
shifted to Lahore and started from there a weekly 
newspaper named New Herald which became the 
weekly Sahgat in its Punjabi incarnation. During 
1919, he was interned for some time for his political 
writings against the Rowlatt Bills. He was one of 
the founders of the Central Sikh League of which 
he was elected general secretary. He was also 
secretary of the publicity sub-committee of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee and 
of the Punjab Provincial Congress Committee 
(1920). In Apri 11921, gave a call through the A kali 
a popular Punjabi newspaper, asking for 100 
volunteers who would proceed to Delhi vowed to 
rebuilding the demolished wall or laying down their 
lives. Seven hundred Sikhs volunteered, Sardul 
Singh himself heading the list. But before they 
could assemble for the march to Delhi, the 
government got the wall rebuilt. For a series of 
articles he had pub! ished in the Akali (13-21 March 
1921) on the Nankana massacre, he was arrested 
on 27 May 1921, charged with sedition and 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. In 1927, 
he was elected a member of the Working 
Committee of the Indian National Congress. He 
became acting president of the All-India Congress 
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the arrest on 14 August 1933 of his immediate 
. -ssor on the roster. He was opposed to the 
, r ess accepting office under the Government 
0 f India Act, 1935, and resigned his membership 
of the party to the Forward Bloc formed by Subhas 
Chandra Bose in Apri 1-May 1939. After Subhas 
Chandra’s dramatic disappearance from India in 
early 1941, Sardul Singh was elected president of 
he Forward Bloc. He was detained for four years 
;1 nder the Defence of India Rules. After 
Independence he retired from active politics, 
resigning the presidentship of the party in 1948. 
He died in Delhi on 26 March 1963. 

Besides being active in politics most of his life, 
Sardul Singh was a prolific writer. He edited 
journals in English and Punjabi and published 
numerous pamphlets and more than a dozen books 
on different aspects of Sikh religion and history. 


M.s. 

SARDUL SINGH GIANI, BHAl (d.1913), the 
eldest son of Giani Gian Singh of Amritsar and a 
grandson of Giani Bishan Singh, was a noted Sikh 
scholar of his time. Sardul Singh inherited the 
family’s interest in Sikh learning. He authored, in 
verse, a Gur Pranali, or calendar of the dates of the 
Gurus. He was also an active member of the 
Gurmat Granth Pracharak Sabha set up on 8 April 
1885 to prepare an authorized version of the 
Dasam Granth and decide the issue of its 
authorship. A Report on this issue was published 
in February 1898. Bhai Sardul Singh also assisted 
Max Arthur Macauliffe in his work on Sikh 
religion. His own writings, comprising 22 titles, 
are all in Punjabi. They broadly fall into two 
categories; biographies of the Gurus and expository 
essays on Sikhism. In 1897, Bhai Sardul Singh was 
given charge of the Saragarhi shrine at Amritsar 
where he passed the rest of his days. In December 
1908, he was involved in a serious accident and 
remained in a coma for a week. He survived the 
mishap but died on 10 February 1913. 


S.S.Ain. 

SARHALA (popularly known as Sarhala 
Rannuan), village 12 km west of Bariga in Jalandhar 
district of the Punjab, has within its revenue limits 
a historical shrine, Gurdwara Gurplah Panj Tahli 


SARMUKH SINGH 

dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur (1621-75), who 
stayed here once during a journey through the 
Doaba country, 

M.G.S. 

SARHINA, village 15 km from Moga has a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Patshahi Chhevin. In 
1631, when Guru Hargobind was staying with his 
brother-in-law. Said Das, at Darauli, his wife, 
Damodari, fell seriously ill. Her parents Bhai Naraip 
Das and Mata Daya Kaur, on receipt of this 
information, set out from their village, Dal la. It was 
here that the couple learnt of the death of not only 
Damodari, but their elder daughter, Ramo, and her 
husband Saiii Das. This was more than the old 
couple could bear and they died of shock. Guru 
Hargobind had their bodies carried to Darauli for 
cremation. At Sarhipa, the villagers established a 
small shrine in memory of the Guru and his parents- 
in-law. / 

M.G.S. 

SARMUKH SINGH (1893-1952), one of the 
Jhabal brothers and the first president of the 
Shiromaiji Akali Dal, was born at Jhabal, in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab. He received his 
education at Khalsa College, Amritsar, and started 
taking interest in social and religious reform while 
still very young. In 1918, he became a member of 
the Central Majha Khalsa Diwan. As the Shiromapi 
Akali Dal was formed on 14 December 1920, he 
was elected its president. In this capacity, he toured 
extensively in the Punjab and organized Akali 
jathas in the districts. He was arrested on 24 
November 1921 in connection with the key morcha 
and again on 26 August 1922 in the Guru ka Bagh 
agitation. In April 1923, when there occurred 
Hindu-Muslim riots in Amritsar, he placed Akali 
volunteers at the disposal of the government to help 
smoothen the tempers. He was again arrested when, 
on 13 October 1923, the Shiromapi Committee as 
well as the Shiromapi Akali Dal was declared 
unlawful. After his release on 27 September 1926, 
he gradually veered over to the Indian National 
Congress. He courted arrest during the Civil 
Disobedience movement in 1930 and again in the 
Quit India movement in 1942. After the partition 
ofthe Punjab in 1947, he shifted his residence from 
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Lyallpur district to Jalandhar where he died on 16 
April 1952. 

Jg.S. 

SARMUKH SINGH, BAVA, a staunch member 
of the Kuka sect and a brother of Bava Nihal Singh, 
author of the much-talked about book, Khurshid 
Khalsa, predicting the restoration of Duleep Singh 
to the throne of Punjab. It was under his supervision 
that the book was printed at Jalandhar. 

K.S.T. 

SAROVAR, a tank, pool or lake, especially at a 
sacred place or by a holy shrine used for 
sacramental ablutions and other religious 
ceremonies. The primary association of sarovar is 
with the purificatory aspects of its water. In the 
Sikh sacred literature we find sarvar, sar, sarovar, 
and mansar used in the sense of a lake or pool. 
Mansar as a nominative singular is a shortened 
form of Mmsarovar, a famous natural lake. 

The sarovar is a bathing place where bathing 
has areligious significance. The word surovar,sums 
up a great deal of water symbolism documented in 
the religious history of India since ancient times. 
Although the term sarovargmtraWy means a holy 
tank situated at a sacred place where sacramental 
ablutions and initiatory rituals are performed, in 
the Guru Granth Sahib it is quite often employed 
in a symbolic sense also meaning the teacher or 
the society of sages. The Great Bath in pre-historic 
city of Mohenjo-daro, now in Pakistan, may be one 
of the most ancient tanks in human civilization. 
Since then the tradition of digging tanks at pilgrim 
centres and sacred spots has been carried on, and 
so has been the belief that a dip therein, particularly 
on certain auspicious occasions, washes away one’s 
sins. Traditionally, in India, there are sixty-eight 
bathing spots, including river banks, sea and inland 
tanks or pools. The Sikhs have a number of sacred 
tanks or pools, mostly situated in the Punjab. The 
first bathing spot sacred to the Sikhs was the baoli 
a well with eighty-four steps leading down to water 
level, at Goindval. There are numerous other 
sarovars sacred to the memory of Sikh Gurus, 
including the one at Amritsar which is considered 
the holiest of the holy Sikh places. 

The sarovars are no doubt a part of the Sikh 
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religious heritage and bathing in them an 
acknowledged religious practice, but the real 
sarovarm Sikhism is the Guru’s word which alone 
can wash away one’s sins (GG, 1175). 

l.m.j. 

SARTHALI, a village 10 km south of Nurpur Bedi 
on RopapNurpur Bedi road, is sacred to Guru 
Gobind Singh, who arrived here from Anandpur 
on a brief visit. Gurdwara Rapthatnba Sahib 
Patshahi Dasviri marks the spot where the Guru is 
believed to have stayed awhile. 

Gn. s. 

SARUP SINGH, RAJA (1812-1864), son ofKaram 
Singh of Bazidpur, was a collateral and successor 
of Raja Sarigat Sirigh (1811-34) of Jind who had 
died childless. Bom on 30 May 1812, Sarup Singh 
was very tall and handsome. He ascended the 
throne in 1837 and had cordial relations with the 
British and remained loyal to them during the 
Anglo-Sikh wars and the 1857 uprising, and was 
rewarded with various concessions including the 
town of Dadri (Haryana) and eleven gun salute. 
He introduced many reforms in his state concerning 
revenue and police administration. He died on 26 
January 1864. 

S.S.B. 

£ ASTRA NAM MALA PURAN is a versified 
composition, included in the Dasani Granth, is 
acknowledged to be the work of Guru Gobind 
Sirigh. The poem, running into 1318 verses, lists 
weapons of war, which are praised as protectors 
and deliverers. Completed in mid-1687, it is one 
of the Guru’s earlier compositions. The opening 
section of 27 verses is an invocation to Sri Bhagauti 
(Sword), personified as God, for assistance. God 
subdues enemies, so does the sword; therefore, the 
sword is God, and God is the sword. In the 
following arsenal, the weapons of the day are 
presented under fanciful names. Many of the 
weapons are listed in the form of riddles so dear to 
the Punjabi heart. About 25 verses deal with swords 
of various types, followed by verses concerning 
spears and quoit (chakra). There are 178 verses 
(75-252) on the bow and arrow; on the noose, or 
combat lasso, 208 (253-460) on the gun or musket, 
858 (461-1318), indicating, possibly, an interest 
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.. the more modem weapons. Time and again the 
.. pons are referred to as the instruments of God’s 
jejiverance, and they are addressed as 
personifications of God, Adoration is reserved for 
t (je weapons only when they are used by the 
r hteous. The language of Sastra Nam Mala is 
graj, with Sanskrit vocabulary. The style is fanciful, 
an d the reader is amazed by the opulence of 
linguistic innovation. 

C.H.L. 

SATBIR SENGH (1932-1994) was bom on 1 March 
1932 at Jehlum (now in Pakistan) to Bhai Hamam 
Singh. Satbir Singh was a prolific writer and wrote 
more than 70 books on history, narrative and textual 
commentary. Apart from his natural gift for 
productivity, the principal secret of Satbir Singh’s 
massive output was his regularity of habit He 
would get up very early in the morning and put 
behind him a good day’s work by sun rise. He 
handled with much enthusiasm and special 
expertise many-sided Panthic responsibilities. He 
always stuck to his routine and never let up on it 
even in the worst of circumstances. He had 
goodwill for all and wished to be of help to others 
and bore no malice towards anyone. Much of the 
responsibility of the academic activities of 
Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee fell 
to his shoulders. One of his main duties was to 
assess the quality of literature which came to the 
Committee from various sources. He always stood 
up for the welfare and betterment of the Khalsa 
schools and colleges. He was able to fulfil his 
ambition to present at the Darbar Sahib a set of 
books on the lives of Gurus. Likewise, he prepared 
Punjabi versions of the classics by Bute Shah and 
Malcolm. He died at Patiala on 18 August 1994. 

Jd.s.s. 

SATGUR KA VANS, by Bhai Ram Singh, is a late 
nineteenth-century work in the genealogy genre. 
No biographical information about the author is 
available. The work gives, though in a rather 
arbitrary manner, information about the ten Gurus, 
their birth, parentage, children and death. The 
information contained is sketchy and not very 
reliable. 

B.S. 


SATI 

SATHIALA, a village near Baba Bakala in 
Amritsar district of the Punjab, was visited by three 
of the Gurus - Guru Nanak, Guru Hargobind and 
Guru Tech Bahadur. Their visits are 
commemorated by three different gurdwaras. 
GURDWARA NANAKSAR PATSHAHT I marks the 
site where Guru Nanak sat by a small pond to 
preach. Most of his audience consisted of Muslim 
ladies. They complained to him about the skin 
diseases and polio which were the bane of the 
village, The Guru advised them to have their 
children bathed regularly in the pond. The practice 
proved efficacious, and the villagers raised, in Guru 
Nanak’s honour, a memorial. 

GURDWARA BUNGA SAHIB, dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind, is a fiat roofed rectangular room on 
the eastern outskirts of the village. 

GURDWARA DERA SAHIB PATSHAHI IX 
commemorates the visit of Guru Tegh Bahadur who 
during his visit sat under a pipal tree which still 
stands behind the sanctum. 

M.G.S. 

SATI or sachch, Punjabi form of the Sanskrit satya 
or sat, lit. truth, in the philosophical sense is 
essential and ultimate reality as against inessential 
or partial truth. Rooted in Sanskrit, the word is a 
widely used term in the philosophical thought of 
India. In the Upani$ads, sati is the first of the three 
essential characteristics of Brahman - satchitanand. 
In Vedanta philosophy, the one permanent reality, 
Brahman, is called Sat. In the Sikh scripture and 
other religious literature, sati or sachch appears 
with two closely-related yet distinguishably 
different connotations. At the metaphysical level, 
it stands for the Ultimate Reality, and at the level 
of physical existence, it carries an ethical import 
as correctness, truthfulness and goodness. The 
varied and wide use of the cognates of sat or sati 
illustrate the role of the term in the spiritual as well 
as in the ethical context. In the Mu/mantra, God is 
named sati besides being given other attributive 
names. Elsewhere in the Holy Scripture sachu 
sabadu{ the Word Truth) and sacha sabadu (the 'Irue 
Word) or simply sack (ch) a (the True One) have 
been used as synonyms of satinam to describe God. 
Besides using sati or sachch as a name for God, 
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the words have also been used as adjectives for 
the Ultimate Reality which is immutably true, 
transcending time and space, beyond life and death, 
never old, forever new. In the opening line of Japu, 
He is described as the One who was, is and shall 
ever be. Towards the end of Japu, the highest 
spiritual region, the abode of the Formless One, is 
described as sach khapd- 

According to Sikh cosmogony, the universe 
was created by the Transcendent God out of 
Himself at His own pleasure, and in His own will. 
He may withdraw it into Himself when He so wills 
it. The created world has therefore a dual nature. It 
is sat (real and no illusion) because it was created 
by the Real One who is immanent in it. At the same 
time it is not sati (immutable and ever existent) 
because its existence is contingent upon His Will, 
Thus, although the universe of time and space 
emanates from sati (the Ultimate Reality), it does 
not exhaust the latter or limit it within its own 
temporal and spatial limits. The Transcendent sati 
is alakh (unknowable) and cannot be known 
because the created cannot know the creator (GG, 
285); yet the agam (unapproachable) and the 
agochar (inaccessible through the senses) can be 
comprehended through the Guru’s sabad 
(instruction) (GG, 130). This is accomplished 
through Guru’s instruction and the seeker 
internalizing it and thus becoming one with it. In 
Sikh theology this happens with God’s grace which 
is sovereign, subject alone to His raza (will). 
However, two circumstances can help the seeker 
to deserve and receive it - meeting with the Guru 
and by “cleansing the mind of the dirt of falsehood 
and cultivating love of sachcif (GG, 468). 

This brings us to the existential level, where 
sati or sachch is an ethical category which sustains 
dharma, the governing principle of the world of 
time and space. It forms the basis of hukam (law), 
m'au (justice) and charigiai (goodness). At the 
individual level, sachch as truthfulness is the most 
desirable virtue. Sikhism is a humanitarian creed, 
in which theological is closely related to the 
sociological aspect. Sat here is also a practical 
principle of human conduct. The ideal set for a 
Sikh is to become sachiar, and the means suggested 


is “tc conduct oneself under His hukam (Will) and 
raza (pleasure)” (GG,1). Sikhism being a 
congregation-based faith, the Gurus also emphasize 
need for true company. 

Sati or sachch is both the name given the 
Supreme Reality and the supreme good to be 
realized spiritually as well as socially. It is “the 
panacea for all ailments; it flushes out the filth of 
sin” (GG, 468). 

Sn.S, 

SATI DAS, BHAI, the martyr, was the younger 
brother of Diwan Mati Das. According to Bhatt 
Vahi Talauda, he served Guru Tegh Bahadur as a 
cook. He was, under imperial warrant, detained 
along with the Guru at Dhamtan, as the latter was 
travelling to the eastern parts in 1665. He was again 
in attendance upon the Guru when, in 1675, the 
latter left Anandpur resolved to court martyrdom. 
The Guru and his companions were arrested on 
the way and taken to Delhi. Like his brother Mati 
Das, Sati Das refused to perjure his faith. He was 
wrapped up in cotton wool, set afire and roasted 
alive. This happened on 11 November 1675, the 
day Guru Tegh Bahadur was executed, 

A.C.B, 

SATKARTARIAS, a religious sect only remotely 
related to Sikhism, was founded by Sangat Das, a 
contemporary of Guru Hargobind (1595-1644). 
The name of the sect is derived from. Sangat Das’ 
preceptor, who was initiated into Sikhism by Guru 
Arjan in 1593 and who used to repeat the words 
Sat Kartar (lit. the True Creator) and earned thereby 
the popular epithet of Satkartaria. Sangat Das 
inherited the epithet and the sect came to be known 
as Satkartaria. Satkartar is still their form of 
salutation as well as their formula for meditation. 
Sangat Das enjoyed the favour of Guru Hargobind 
who allowed him to set up his own dharamsaia or 
place of worship at Sri Hargobindpur which is till 
today the principal centre of the sect, with centres', 
at some other places. Satkartarias generally follow 
the Udasi rituals and practices. Their only link with 
Sikhism is that their dharamsaia at Sri 
Hargobindpur has the Guru Granth Sahib installed 
in it. 

T.S. 
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SATNAMI 

SATNAMI. The word satnami is derived from 
satnam, lit. the True Name, a term used in some 
religious traditions including Sikhisrnto denote the 
Supreme Being. Literally, a Satnami is one who 
believes in and worships only the True Being and 
as such every Sikh is a Satnami However, the term 
has been adopted by at least three religious bodies 
as a title of their respective sects. The Sadhs, a 
Unitarian sect of northern India founded in 1543 
by Birbhan and which is also said to be an offshoot 
of the Raidasis, employ this term among 
themselves. Probably, it was this sect of the Sadhs 
which was responsible for the Satnami revolt 
against Aurarigzib in 1672. The second such sect 
was founded by Jagjivan Das (b.1682) who was 
originally a Kabirpanthi and some even call this 
sect just a branch of that faith. The third sect, 
believed to be a later offshoot of the Raidasis, is 
found in the Chhhattisgarh area and was founded 
between 1820-30 by one Ghasi Ram. These 
Satnamis profess to adore the True Name alone 
whom they consider the cause and creator of 
everything in this world. He is said to be formless, 
without a beginning and without an end. Although 
they profess to worship but one God, yet they also 
pay reverence to his manifestration revealed in 
incarnations, particularly those of Rama and Kr?pa. 
Their moral code enjoins upon them indifference 
to the world; devotion to the guru; clemency and 
gentleness; rigid adherence to truth; honest 
discharge of all social and religious obligations; 
and the hope of final absorption into the Supreme. 

S.H.A. 

SAT SABHA, a religious and social reform society 
founded at Lahore in 1866 by a group of Bengalis 
and Punjabis, Baba Novin Chandra Rai and S. P. 
Bhattacharjee from Bengal and PaijcJit Bhanu Datta 
Basant Ram and Lala Behari Lai Puri from Punjab. 
In the sphere of religion, the Sat Sabha preached 
an eclectic theism, very similar in content to the 
one professed by the Lahore Bahmo Samaj. It 
encouraged education, in Punjabi medium and 
sought to replace traditional rituals with new 
rationalistic ceremonies. It also tried to improve 
the social position of women. Pandit Bhanu Datta 


SATVANTKAUR 

Basant Ram took a prominent role in the religious 
debates among Punjabi Hindus, esp_ecially against 
Papdit Shraddha Ram Phillauri and Swami 
Dayanand. Even though the Sabha did not become 
a mass movement and remained confined to 
Lahore, it provided a centre for discussion and 
debate during the latter years of the 19th century. 

K.W.J. 

SATTA, also called Satta Pum because he was a 
4um or mirasi by birth, a rababi or rebeck-player 
to Guru Arjan, and co-composer, with Rai Balvand, 
of Ramkali ki Var, included in the Guru Granth 
Sahib. 

F.S. 

SATVANTKA UR, (full title: Snmati SatvantKaur 
diJivan Vithia) is a historical romance by Bhai Vir 
Singh. It was first published in two parts in 1900 
and later on combined in a single volume. The 
novel, a story of the heroic Sikh girl, Satwant Kaur, 
is linked with Ahmad Shah Durrani’s fourth raid 
in 1756. Satwant Kaur, abducted to Kabul, 
undergoes untold tribulations but remains streadfast 
in her religious faith. She is purchased from her 
abductor by another Afghan noble. In this family, 
she wins the affection of the wife (Fatima) and her 
little son and is thus able to evade the Afghan. The 
latter is committed to jail for a crime and is 
sentenced to death by royal fiat. Satvant Kaur 
obliges her mistress by saving her husband’s life 
but herself lands in prison. Satvant Kaur is granted 
a reprieve. The Amir is deeply impressed by her 
daring and insists on admitting her into the harem 
as one of his begums, but she escapes disguised as 
a boy and reaches Amritsar. Fatima also journeys 
to the Punjab in search of her husband who has 
been wounded in another of Ahmad Shah’s 
campaigns against the Sikhs and arrested. She 
meets Savant Kaur, receives the rites of the Khalsa 
and becomes her comrade in faith and in arms. The 
plot of Satvant Kaur is foil of digressions into 
history. The story is strewn with miraculous and 
extraordinary elements. The plot and the characters 
have been devised to bring out the chivalry of the 
Sikh tradition and the ethical excellence of the Sikh 
faith. 

M.P.K. 
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SAUNDHA SINGH, famous as Kavi (poet) 
Saundha, was bom around 1750 at the village of 
Kale, in Amritsar district of the Punjab. He studied 
Hind; Rekhta and Persian^ as also music, under 
Gur Sahai Kundra of Thatti Nagar, near Chupiari, 
in Lahore district. He launched upon his literary 
career rather late in life. His output was however 
substantial and, according to his own testimony, it 
amounted to five granths and numerous pothis. 
Only three of them (Gurpranali Ustati Sri Amritsar 
JlKi and Jhagra Jatli te Khatraifl) are available in 
print, 

D.S.A. 

SAUNTl, an old village near Amloh in Fatehgarh 
Sahib district, claims a historical shrine called 
Gurdwara Sri Guru Hargobind Sahib. It marks the 
site where, during a hunting excursion, a dog 
belonging to Guru Hargobind killed a wild boar 
and itself died of wounds sustained during the fight 
with the beast. 

M.G.S. 

SAU SAKHf (lit. a book of one hundred 
anecdotes) is the popular name of Gur Ratan Mai 
(lit. a string of the Guru’s gems), a work esoteric 
and prophetic in nature: also problematic as regards 
the authenticity of its text. Its scribe is one Sahib 
Singh who admits to have written to the dictation 
of Bhai Gurbakhsh Singh, better known as Bhai 
Ram Kurivar (1672-1761), an honoured member 
of the retinue of Guril Gobind Singh. The book, 
partly verse and partly prose, is meant to be a 
narrative pertaining to the life of the Guru 
supposedly based on the personal knowledge' of 
Bhai Ram Kurivar, although later interpolations and 
corruption of the text are clearly decipherable. The 
extant manuscripts of the work have textual 
variations, with different number of Sakhis. 
Allegedly written in 1724 or 1734 (the two dates 
found in the text), Sau Sakhi remained unknown 
until it was discovered in 1815. The books 
contained several allusions, in the form of prophetic 
utterances of Guru Gobind Singh, to contemporary 
personages. Sir Attar Singh of Bhadaur, translated 
the book into English in 1873 and got it published 
at Varapasi About 15-20 prophecies bear on the 
political aspirations of the Khalsa or the Namdhari 


SAVAN MALL, DlWAN 

Sikhs. Many others are_didactic in aim, and follow 
the pattern ofBhai Mani Sirigh’s BhagatMal. Guru 
Gobind Singh is shown as explaining and 
illustrating philosophical and ethical principles of 
the Khalsa in answer to questions or doubts raised 
by the Sikhs. Resort is had to fables and mythology. 
Some of the stories describe the battles fought by 
the Sikhs under Guru Gobind Sirigh’s leaderhip, 
while others give an account of learned discussions 
among poets and scholars he had engaged. Twc 
chapters in verse lay down the Sikh code of 
conduct. Another is a discourse on worldly wisdom 
and diplomacy. The book need be used with great 
care because of several anachronisms, mis¬ 
statements, interpolations and motivated turns 
given to the text by different scribes. 

G.S.N. 

SAVAN MALL, a nephew of Guru Amar Das, was 
pious and accomplished Sikh. As Guru Amar Das 
moved from Khadur to Goindval, a number of new 
houses needed to be built for the followers. To 
procure timber required for this purpose, the Guru 
sent up to the hill country Savan Mall, who had 
experience in the trade. Savan Mall went to Haripur 
where the ruler of the state felt deeply impressed 
by his spiritual demeanour and put him up as his 
own guest. Savan Mall had pine and deodar wood 
floated down the River Beas towards Goindval. 
When it became time for him to return, the Raja of 
Haripur and his queens also travelled with him to 
see the Guru. Savan Mall was deputed to the hill 
region to preach the word of Guru Nanak. 

B.S.D. 

SAVAN MALL, DlWAN (d. 1844), governor of 
Multan from 1821 to 1844. His father Hoshnak 
Rai, was in the service of Sardar Dal Sirigh of 
Akalgarh. When in 1804, Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh 
took over Akalgarh on the death of Dal Sirigh, 
Savan Mall was employed as a clerk and was sent 
thereafter to Wazirabad as mib tahsildar. A good 
scholar of Persian and Arabic, he won the 
appreciation of the Maharaja for his intelligence 
and administrative skill and quickly rose to higher 
positions. In 1821, Raijjit Sirigh sent out Savan 
Mall as governor of Multan. Savan Mall was 
seriously wounded, on 16 September 1844, by an 
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under-trial prisoner and died on 29 September 
1844. 

H.R.G. 

SAVAN SINGH, a cousin of Dasaundha Singh and 
Sarigat Singh of the Nishanavali mis I, 
distinguished himself by his heroic deeds in the 
latter half of the 18th century. He participated in 
the partition of the territory of Sirhind which was 
captured by the Sikhs in January 1764. He 
appropriated to himself several villages around 
SauQti where he finally settled down. 

G.S.N. 

SCINDIA, DAULAT RAO (1780-1827), Maratha 
chief of Gwalior, who in the closing decades of 
the 18th century succeeded in becoming vice¬ 
regent of the shrunken Mughal empire. He held in 
his power the blind titular emperor Shah Alam, 
whom he had rescued from the clutches of the 
Ruhilas, and established Maratha supremacy in 
Delhi and Agra and in the trans-Jamuna region. 
Unlike his predecessor Mahadji Scindia who had 
come to an understanding with the Sikhs, he wanted 
to curb their power. In 1801, the cis-Sutlej Sikh 
chiefs approached his all-powerful deputy, Perron, 
to afford them protection against the ravages of 
George Thomas. Daulat Rao’s influence over the 
cis-Sutlej region was, however, short-lived. In 
September 1803, he was defeated by the English 
at Delhi and in November at Lasvari. He ceded to 
the British the districts of Delhi, Gurgaori, Rohtak, 
Hissar and Agra. The Mara.thas thus lost their 
influence in northern India. He died on 21 March 
1827. 

B.J.H. 

SEHRA SAHIB, GURDWARA, on top of a hillock 
near Basi or Basantgajh village, in Bilaspur district 
of Himachal Pradesh, is dedicated to Guru Gobind 
Singh who halted here for a short time on his way 
to Guru ka Lahore for his marriage in 1677. 
According to tradition, the Guru donned his sehra 
or floral headband here. 

Gn.S. 

SEKHA, a village 11 km east of Bamala in Sahgrur 
district of the Punjab, has a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Sahib Guru Sar Patshahi Nauviri. 
According to local tradition. Guru Tegh Bahadur 


arrived here from Muloval on 22 December 1665 
and stayed for two days. In those days there were 
22 villages around here inhabited by peasants of 
the Javanda clan. They were followers of a bairagi 
ascetic, Durga Das, and their chief Tiloka, took no 
notice of the Guru and his Sikhs. However, a person 
of humbler station, Durgu by name, served him 
with devotion. Tiloka later sought the Guru’s 
pardon for his insolence, through his sister at KaJJu, 
where the Guru had his next halt. 

M.G.S. 

SEVA, from Sanskrit root sev (to serve, wait or 
attend upon, honour, or worship), is usually 
translated as ‘service’ or ‘serving’ which 
commonly relates to work paid for, but does not 
convey the sense in which the term is used in the 
Sikh tradition. The word seva has, in fact, two 
distinct connotations; one, it means to serve, to 
attend to, to render obedience to; and the second, 
to worship, to adore, to reverence, to pay homage 
to. Traditionally in the Hindu society, seva in the 
sense of worship (of gods) has been the preserve 
of the high caste Brahmans, while that in the sense 
of service (to man) relegated to the lowest of the 
castes. In the Sikh sense, the two connotations seem 
to have merged together. One, Sikhism does not 
recognize caste distinctions, and second, God in 
Sikhism is not apart from His creatures. He 
pervades His Creation (GG, 1350). Therefore, 
service rendered to humanity is indeed considered 
a form of worship. In fact, in Sikhism, no worship 
is conceivable without seva (GG, 1031). 

Seva'va Sikhism is imperative for spiritual life. 
It is the highest penance (GG, 423). It is a means 
to acquiring the highest merit. The Sikh often prays 
to God for a chance to render seva. (GG, 43). Three 
varieties of seva are sanctioned in the Sikh lore: 
seva rendered through the corporal instrument 
(tan), the mental apparatus (mm) and the material 
wherewithal (dhan). The first of them is considered 
to be the highest of all and is imperatively 
prescribed for evety Sikh. In traditional Indian 
society work involving corporal labour was 
considered low and relegated to the humblest 
castes. The Sikh Gurus sanctified it as an 
honourable religious practice and thus established 
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the dignity of labour. Sikhism also institutionalizes 
it, in the form of seva in larigar. e.g. Seva through 
the mental apparatus lies in contributing one’s 
talents to the corporate welfare of the community 
and mankind in general. Seva of this kind is 
motivated not by the attitude of compassion alone, 
but primarily to discover practical avenues for 
serving God through man. Seva through material 
means or philanthropy is sought to be made non¬ 
personal. The offerings made to the Guru and the 
dasvandh (tithe) contributed by the Sikhs went 
straight into the common coffers ofthe community. 
The Sikh is particularly enjoined upon to render 
seva to the poor. “The poor man’s mouth is the 
depository of the Guru”, says Rahitnama of 
Chaupa Singh. The poor and the needy, and not 
the Brahman, are, thus, treated as legitimate 
recipients of charity. 

In the Sikh way of life, seva is considered the 
prime duty of the householder. That home in which 
holy men are not served, God is served not. The 
Sikhs are all ordained to be householders, and seva 
their duty. “If one earns merit here through seva, 
one will get a seat of honour in His Court hereafter” 
(GG, 26). According to Sikh tenets, “You become 
like the one you serve” (GG, 549). Therefore, for 
those who desire oneness with God, serving God 
and God alone is the prime way. But God in 
Sikhism is transcendent as well as immanent, and 
service of God, therefore, only relates to the 
immanent aspect of God and comprises service of 
His creatures. 

J.S.N. 

SEVA SINGH, BHAI (1882-1945), journalist and 
author, was bom at Sarai Alamgir, in Gujrat district 
(now in Pakistan), where his father, Lai Singh, was 
a village money-lender. Passing his middle school 
examination from Jehtum, he trained as a junior 
vernacular teacher at Rawalpindi and took up 
service at Khalsa Middle School, Pindi Gheb, in 
Attock district. Simultaneously, he started giving 
sermons in gurdwaras. He also wrote polemical 
pamphlets in Urdd to propagate Sikh teachings as 
well as to rebut the critical propaganda of the Arya 
Samajists. Once Bhai Seva Singh, accompanied by 
his wife, visited Amritsar, to participate in a 


religious debate. The couple were so fascinated by 
the Golden Temple that they decided to settle in 
the city for good. Seva Singh got an appointment 
in Sant Singh Sukkha Singh Middle School as a 
teacher. He became in March 1914 sub-editor of 
Khalsa Samachar, He rose to be the editor of the 
paper which he served for over 30 years, Modest 
and humble-looking, Seva Singh wielded a sharp 
pen. His name will go down in Punjabi letters as a 
formidable editor, revelling in religious discussion 
and debate. An attack of paralysis towards the end 
of August 1944 incapacitated him, the end coming 
on 28 January 1945. 

Shn.S. 

SEVA SINGH, BHAI (1897-1921), one ofthe 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom in November- 
December 1897, the son of Bhai ishar Singh of 
Chakk No. 80 Nizampur Mula Sirighvala, district 
Sheikhupura. He attended the village primary 
school and also learnt Lapde or the Mahajani script 
traditionally used by businessmen. He received the 
rites of the Khalsa at Sri Akal Takht Sahib, and 
joined the army, serving with 23rd Cavalry. During 
the Great War (1914-18) while his regiment went 
for field service abroad, Seva Sirigh remained 
behind as a clerk in the depot After the war, applied 
for his discharge from the army, but his request 
was turned down. He nevertheless quit on medical 
grounds, and became an activist in the Akali 
movement. He participated in the liberation of 
Gurdwara Khara Sauda, Chuharkapa, and also 
registered himself as a volunteer for the liberation 
of gurdwara at Nankapa Sahib. He laid down his 
life on 20 February 1921 in the jatha led by Bhai 
Lachhmap Sirigh of Dharovali 

G.S.G. 

SEVASINGH KRIPANBAHADUR(1890-1961), 
Akali activist and newspaper editor, was the son 
of Bhai Hamam Sirigh of Bakhtgarh. in Sarigrur 
district of the Punjab. After receiving his early 
education in the local gurdwara, he joined the 
Indian army in 1908 and served in Mesopotamia 
(Iraq) during World War I. Those days carrying a 
sword (kripan), a religious symbol for the Sikhs, 
was not permitted under the Army Act, causing 
much resentment among the Sikhs. Seva Sirigh, at 
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Roorkee in Uttar Pradesh in 1917, refused to take 
off his kripan, and was thus dismissed from service. 
He joined in 1919 the Panch Khalsa Diwan and 
continued to agitate for freedom for the Sikhs to 
wear kirpan. He wrote three pamphlets which were 
confiscated by the government. The Diwan also 
conferred on him the title ‘Kripan Bahadur’. In 
1922 he broke away from the Diwan and started 
Kripan Bahadur, a Punjabi weekly, from Amritsar. 
He was prosecuted in 1923 and awarded 
imprisonment and fine for serializing in his paper 
the lives of revolutionaries. In 1927, Kripan 
Bahadur was amalgamated with Sangat, edited by 
Sardul Singh Caveeshar, the news paper being 
known as Kripan Bahadur te Sahgat. In 1931, Seva 
Singh was again jailed for two years for delivering 
a seditious speech at Muktsar, and his printing press 
was confiscated. In 1933, he started another paper, 
JagatSudhar, which failing to build up circulation 
was soon closed down. It was through his initiative 
that a Khalsa high school was established at 
Bakhtgarb in 1946. He died on 8 August 1961. 

S.S.B. 

SEVA SINGH THlKRlVALA (1882-1935), one of 
the founders of the Praja Map dal, a platform for 
ventilating the grievances and political opinion of 
the people in the princely states mainly in the 
Punjab, during British times. Bom to Deva Singh, 
who served in the court of the Patiala state, at 
Jhikrivala, in the Sarigrur district of the Punjab, 
on 24 August 1882, Seva Singh had his schooling 
in Patiala where he learnt Urdu, Persian, Punjabi 
and some English. He joined the personal staff of 
Maharaja Rajinder Singh of Patiala as an aide-de- 
camp, but soon retired to his native village to devote 
himself to social work. Amelioration of the 
conditions of rural tenants was his principal 
concern. As one committed to the Singh Sabba 
reform, he administered pahui to a large number 
of young men, opened Gurmukhi classes in the 
village gurdwara and worked zealously for 
popularizing the Anand form of marriage among 
the Sikhs. Defying the state embargo on political 
activity, he joined the Shiromapi Akali Dal and 
became its vice-president. He was jailed for his part 
in the Jaito morcha. He was released in November 


1926, but was soon re-arrested. In jail, Seva Sirigh 
started a fast in June 1929 which, he declared, 
would only cease with his death. A deputation of 
Sikhs representing moderate political opinion 
presented a memorial to the Maharaja of Patiala 
on 23 August 1929 seeking his release. He was let 
off, but was again put behind bars (1930-31). He 
was re-arrested from his house in Thiknvala on 24 
August 1933. Protesting against the ill-treatment 
he suffered in Patiala jail, he went on a hunger strike 
on 18 April 1934. Forcible feeding was tried, but 
he died in the early hours of 20 January 1935. 
Intrigue and foul play were suspected. The state 
authorities kept the ashes under police guard in 
Pajiala till 1938 when these were allowed to be 
taken to Jhikrivala, with full military honours. 

Gch.S. 

SHABAD (Sanskrit sabda, of obscure etymology) 
is generally rendered as sound, voice or tone. In 
distinctive Sikh usage, sbabadmems a hymn from 
the Guru Granth Sahib. In the theological sense, it 
stands for the ‘Word’ revealed by the Guru. In the 
Guru Granth Sahib it is spelt as sabad with a few 
of its inflectional variations. Its equivalent 
substitutes used in the Sikh Scripture are dhun or 
dhuni (Sanskrit dhvani), padanahator anahadnad 
(Sanskrit nada or anahata nada). bachan, bapi, 
kavao. Sabad is often linked with guru also. In 
the Nyaya and Vaises ika systems, sabda as verbal 
testimony is acknowledged as a valid means of 
knowledge (sabda-pramapa). The word sabda first 
occurs in a philosophical sense in late Upanisads, 
differentiating sabda brahman from asabda 
(soundless) brahman. In the Sikh scriptural usage, 
shabad means the Word of divine revelation or any 
aspect of Akalpurakh’s revelation to mankind, The 
Word is ‘spoken’ by the voice of Akalpurakh. The 
‘voice’ is the divine Guru who may be one of the 
ten personal Gurus of the Sikh tradition, but may 
also be the utterance of the mystical Guru. This 
was particularly the case with Guru Nanak for there 
was no personal Guru who could speak the word 
of Akalpurakh to him. The Guru’s voice, their 
utterancgs as preserved in the Guru Granth Sahib 
is gurshabad or gurbapi It is noteworthy that the 
term shabad, which occurs independently in the 
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Gurfl Granth Sahib 1271 times, is also linked 572 
times with the term Gurfl. It is nowhere used in the 
sense of ordinary human word or speech. 

Being a term of mystical import, shabad is 
capable of multiple implications. In Sikhism, 
shabad originally belongs to God, the Gurfl being 
only the instrument through which it is arti culated. 
Gurfl Nanak calls his own speech as khasam ki 
bai)i the utterance of the Lord Master (GG, 722); 
the succeeding Gurfls have also used terms like 
satigurk!bapi{ GG, 308). At places in the Scripture, 
shabadis directly identified with God Himself {GG, 
162, 448, 945) and also Gurfl (GG, 601, 635). In 
some cases, it is used in contexts which seem to 
make it for all practial purposes a synonym of nam 
(GG; 932, 112:5): in Sikh theology, God, Guru, 
shabad and nam share common range of meaning. 

The shabad in its frequent usage in Sikh 
scripture is more in terms of what it does than in 
terms of whatrit literally is. This is natural, for it is 
the function which gives it meaning. One of the 
shades of its signification is hukam, the Divine 
cosmic order or the Divine creative might. The 
word kavao, a synonym of it, is used in this sense 
(GG, 3,1003). In all beings is manifest the eternal 
Lord’s holy Word. By good fortune is the Eternal 
attained (GG, 1275).” Shabad not only creates, it 
also sustains (GG, 228,282) as it also destroys and 
recreates (GG, 112.). Shabad provides the means 
whereby man can know both Akalpurakh and the 
path which leads to Him. The prime purpose of 
the shabad is to reveal this path, in all its wonder 
and variety, to the person who is prepared to be a 
believer. The complete mystery of shabad is not 
within the range of human understanding, for the 
shabad shares in the infinity of Akalpurakh, but it 
is sufficiently within reach to be readily accessible 
to all who desire it. 

Shabad is the subtle knowledge essential for 
emancipation. The Guru’s sabda is like an anchor 
for the wavering mind (GG, 282). In the Japu 
(GG,8), it is used in the sense of God- 
consciousness. One of the features of Sikh doctrine 
of shabad is the emphasis placed on nam. The 
recitation of the Guru Granth Sahib and of the texts 
jjrom it is ag essential part of Sikh practice. One of 


the nine forms of bhaktiis listening to shabad, nam, 
bar;/, i.e, words denoting God and His greatness. 
Without this luminous Word-sound there is 
darkness in and out. The light of shabad is the 
principle of knowledge by which one knows the 
reality of God. To this concept of shabad are added 
in Sikhism the necessity of a virtuous living and 
of the grace of God or Gurfl in enabling one to 
discover the shabad. 

W.H.M. 

SHABAD (SABAD) HAJARE, also called Hajare 
de Sabad, is a collection of seven hymns taken from 
the Gurfl Granth Sahib and grouped together for 
the purpose of daily recitation. The title Shabad 
Hajare occurs nowhere in the Gurfl Granth Sahib, 
though it has found its way into breviaries. The 
word ‘hajare’, or ‘hazare’ could be derivative of 
the Arabic word ‘hijr’ which means separation, or 
of the Arabic 'hazir 1 which means present. Shabad 
Hajare would thus imply hymns uttered in pangs 
of separation from the Lord or those which 
constantly bring to one’s mind His presence. 

The first hymn is by Guru Arjan while the 
remaining ones are by Gurfl Nanak. The first is a 
chaupada, i.e. comprising four stanzas believed 
to be letters written by Guru Arjan to his father, 
Gurfl Ram Das, while away to Lahore on the 
latter’s bidding. But the use of the now de plume 
Nanak in the penultimate line of the last stanza 
proves it to be a later day composition when he 
had assumed the office of Guru. The second hymn, 
is an invocation to God, the Merciful and the 
Liberator of all. To remain attached ever to His 
Name is the gift sought by the true devotees. The 
next two hymns, exalt those who absorb themselves 
in God’s Name and emphasise on love and 
surrender. The image used to describe this ultimate 
state of union is that of husband and wife. The fifth 
hymn, describes God as illimitable, ineffable and 
all- pervasive. The last two hymns, are in praise of 
God, the Creator, who is infinite, ineffable and 
unknowable. His will prevails in the world. His 
Word is the music which the seers hear in their 
moments of ecstasy. Words like chatrik and sarahg 
which in Indian poetic tradition symbolize the 
lover’s longing for the beloved have been used in 
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these hymns to describe the devotee’s love for the 
Lord. These hymns recite in intensely emotional 
and spiritual terms the glory of God, yearning of 
the human soul for the Divine and the means to 
attain union with Him. 

Gr.S. 

SHABAD HAJARE PATSHAHl Wis the title by 
which a complement of 10 of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
sabdas in the Dasam Granth is known. These 
sabdas appear under the individual ragas in which 
they have been composed, carrying no specific title 
as such. Titled on the analogy of ShabadHajare, 
some believers recite this composition also as part 
of their daily prayer. Since yearning for the Divine 
is the dominant mood of these hymns, they have 
been titled as such. In the midst of Shabad Hajare 
Patshahi 10 occurs the Guru’s off-quoted poem 
delineating in powerful accent his ache and his 
longing for the Lord - miterpiare nu. ... In another 
sabda men are exhorted to “worship not the 
creation, but the Creator” (5). The true ascetic is 
one who considers his home to be his forest for 
meditation, and who practices continence rather 
than sport matted hair. 

C.H.L. 

SHAHABAD, also called Shahabad Markapda, is 
an old town in Kurukshetra district of Haryana. 
During the medieval period it had a fortified serai 
used by imperial officers and troops moving 
between Delhi and the northern provinces. It also 
had a resident garrison to guard the highway. Banda 
Singh Bahadur reduced and plundered Shahabad 
in 1709. Later, when the Sikhs started occupying 
territory, Shahbad was also taken over. Several 
attempts were made by the A fgh ans to dislodge 
the Sikhs, but they were repulsed every time. It 
was between 1770 and 1780 that a magnificent old 
mosque, said to have been built by Emperor Shah 
Jahari in 1630, was converted into a gurdwara, 
named Mastgarh. 

M.G.S. 

SHAHBAZ SINGH (d. 1745) was the son of Subeg 
Singh, the kotwal of Lahore under the Mughal 
governor, Zakariya Khan. He went to a 
Muhammadan school to read Persian and Arabic. 
He made good progress in his studies and caught 


the notice of the Maulawi for his highly intelligent 
manner. The Maulawi wished to bring him into 
the fold of Islam, and began to offer him all kinds 
of allurements. Both Shahbaz Singh and his father, 
Subeg Sirigh, were arrested and given the choice 
between Islam and death. On refusing to accept 
Islam, both of them were broken on the wheel. This 
happened in 1745. 

B.S. 

SHAH DAULA (15817-1676), a renowned 
Muslim divine of his time, was the son of‘Abdur- 
Rahim Khan Lodhi, a descendant of Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodhi. A known Sufi (Suhrawardi) saint, Daula was 
brought up in utter penury by his widowed mother 
in her native Po.thohar, Upon his mother’s death in 
1590, he left home and in the course of his 
wanderings came to Sarigrohi, near Sialkot, where 
he became a disciple, and later successor, of Shah 
Saidari Sarmast, a Suhrawardi Sufi saint. Shah 
Daula became famous for his piety and he launched 
several works of public weal. He shifted, in 1612, 
to Guirat where he settled permanently and died 
in 1676. 

Shah Daula was acquainted with the teachings 
o f Guru Nanak. According to Mahima Prakash, he 
once met, at Gujrat, Bhai Garhia, a masand 
preaching Sikh tenets and requested him to recite 
Guru Arjan’s Sukhmani Shah Daula was highly 
impressed and is said to have met Guru Hargobind 
when he visited Gujrat on his way back from 
Kashmir. 

B.S. 

SHAH DlN, FAQlR (d. 1842), son of Faqlr ‘Aziz 
ud-Din, minister to Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh, was the 
Sikh court’s envoy with the British political agent 
at Ludhiana and later at Firozpur. He was an able 
diplomat who often accompanied foreign 
dignitaries visiting Lahore and acted as an 
interpreter. In 1831, Shah Din was assigned to C.M. 
Wade at Ludhiana and, in 1834, he conducted Dr 
Murray to the Sikh capital. He was also associated 
with some of the Darbar’s commercial enterprises, 
in particular the shawl trade with British India, 
Sindh and Afghanistan. The Sikh Darbar rewarded 
his services and he and his brother, Faqir Cbiragh 
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Din, shared a jagir valued at 15,000 rupees 
annually. He died at Lahore in 1842. 

H.D. 

SHAH HUSAIN, a Muslim recluse said to have 
possessed high spiritual powers, was an admirer 
of Guru Amar Das. According to Sarup Das Bhalla, 
Mahima Prakash, he once miraculously cured of 
genetic lameness a devoted Sikh whom Guru Amar 
Das had directed to him. When the Sikh fell at his 
feet to express his gratefulness, Shah Husain would 
not take the credit and ascribed the miracle to the 
Guru. 

B.S.D. 

SHAHID BILAS (BHAI MANI SINGH), by Kavl 
Seva Singh, is a biography in verse of Bhai Mani 
Singh, a Rajput warrior of Parivar clan, whom the 
poet identifies with Bhai Mani Singh, the martyr. 
Seva Singh, was family bard of one of Bhai Mani 
Singh’s great grandson, Sarigat Singh, who had 
settled at Ladva as a jaglrdar. The poet began this 
work at Ladva, but completed it at Bhadsori, in 
Parganab Thanesar, whereto he had later migrated. 
Originally written in Bhattakshri, it was transcribed 
into Gurmukhiby one Chhajju Singh Bba.ttin 1870. 
The latter manuscript was acquired by a researcher, 
Giani Garja Singh (1904-77) who later edited and 
published it. No original manuscript is extant which 
casts doubts on its authenticity. 

According to Seva Singh, Mani Sirigh was the 
third of the twelve sons of Mai Das of ‘Alipur, 
near Multan. Mani Sirigh, bom on 7 April 1644, 
was taken at the age of 13 by his father to Guru 
Har Rai at Kiratpur and he continued to serve the 
following Gurus. He took part in the battles of 
Bharigapi and Nadaup and received the Khalsa 
initiation on the Vaisakhi day in 1699, He was sent 
by Guru Gobind Sirigh to take charge of the shrines 
at Amritsar and from there he rejoined the Guru at 
Talvapdi Sabo and accompanied him to the South 
up to Bagbaur from where the Guru sent him back 
to Amritsar. In 1733 he obtained government’s 
permission to celebrate Divali in the Harimandar 
at Amritsar for which a cess had to be paid. Owing 
to apprehension of an attack by imperial troops, 
the attendance was meagre, and the stipulated 
amount could not be raised, Bhai Mani Sirigh was 


shahidganj agitation 

arrested, charged with non-payment of the tax, and 
was executed in Lahore on 24 June 1734. 

H.S.S 

SHAHIDGANJ AGITATION (1935-40) marked 
culmination of the tussle between Sikh and Muslim 
communities in the Punjab for the possession of a 
sacred site in Lahore upon which stood Gurdwara 
Shahidganj in memory of Sikh martyrs of the 
eighteenth century and which the Muslims claimed 
as having been the location of an historic Islamic 
site. The Gurdwara is located in Lapda Bazar, the 
place where thousands of Sikhs, including the 
celebrated Bhai Taru Sirigh, and about 3,000 
captives of the Chhota Ghallughara (1746) were 
executed or tortured to death. Here Mu’in ul-Mulk 
raised a building shaped like a mosque sitting 
where the muftis, Muslim judges, gave their 
summary judgements after giving their victims a 
straight choice between conversion to Islam and 
death. Almost invariably the victims chose the 
latter. Close by was the place where Sikh women 
and children were kept in narrow cells to meet slow 
death through hard labour and starvation. The place 
became for the Sikhs a sacred spot and, after they 
came into power in Punjab during the 1760’s, they 
established a gurdwara there, named Shahidganj. 
Soon after the annexation of the Punjab to the 
British empire, one Nur Muhammad filed a case 
in 1850 for the reversion of the ‘mosque’ to him 
as its rightful owner, but it was turned down as the 
court was not convinced of the genuineness of the 
claim. Similar claims raised in 1854 and 1883 were 
also dismissed. According to the Punjab 
Government Gazette Notification No 275, dated 
22 December 1927, the shrine was listed as 
Gurdwara Shahiganj Bhai Taru Sirigh. The Muslims 
claim was once again rejected by the Sikh 
Gurdwara Tribunal (20 January 1930) and the 
decision was upheld by the Lahore High (1934). 
The local Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee got 
possession of the Shahidganj in March 1935 and 
decided to replace the old mosque-like building 
with a new one. The demolition of the old building 
began, but on 29 June the Deputy Commissioner 
of Lahore stayed further demolition. On 30 October 
1935, a fresh suit for the possession of the 
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Sbahldganj ‘Mosque’ was filed. Though the suit 
'. , s dismissed on 25 May 1936, an appeal was filed 
the High Court, The High Court dismissed the 
appeal on 26 January 1938, and a further appeal to 
jfie judicial committee of the Privy Council met 
vvith the same fate on 2 May 1940. This virtually 
ended the dispute. 

K.L.T 

SHAHID SIKH MISSIONARY COLLEGE, at 
Amritsar, a college for training Sikh preachers, was 
opened, under auspices of the Shiromaiji GurdwSra 
Parbandhak Committee in October 1921, in 
memory of the martyrs of Nankapa Sahib. The idea 
of starting such a college originated with the 
managing committee of the Gurdwara Sri Nankapa 
Sahib in 1925. AShahidi Fund and a Sikh Mission 
Society had already been formed to raise a 
memorial in honour of the martyrs and to spread 
Sikh teaching. Both objectives found fulfilment in 
the establishment of this College. With gaps from 
1932 to 1935 and from 1938 to 1943, the College 
has continued to this day. In June 1936, it was 
revived under a new management, the Sarab Hind 
Sikh Mission. Scholars like Gariga Singh, 
Dharamanant Singh, Sahib Singh and Taran Sirigh 
were also associated with the institution. The 
college is now run by the Dharam Prachar 
Committee of the SGPC which is also the 
examining authority. The curriculum includes Sikh 
sacred texts, philosophy, history and music. Three 
diploma courses, each of two years’ duration, are 
offered with a view to training preachers, scripture- 
readers and musicians. 

Bn.S. 

SHAHI TIBBl, a low mound about 6 km south of 
Kiratpur Sahib in Ropap district of the Punjab, was 
the scene of a fierce battle in the time of Guru 
Gobind Singh. The Guru who evacuated Anandpur 
on the night of 5-6 December 1705, was given a 
hot pursuit by the besieging host contrary to solemn 
assurances of safe conduct. The pursuers overtook 
the Guru near Shahi Tibbi. All the fifty Sikhs under 
Bhai Udai Sirigh, who engaged them while the rest 
of the column marched on, were killed to a man. A 
shrine commemorates the heroic action. 

M.G.S. 


SHAHZADA 

SHAHPUR KALAN, a village 13 km west of 
Sunam in Sarigrur district of the Punjab, is sacred 
to Guru Tegh Bahadur who, during one of his 
journeys through the Malva country, came and 
stayed here near a pond. Gurdwara Manji Sahib 
Patshahi IX commemorates the visit. 

M.G.S. 

SHAH SHUJA‘ (1780-1842) or Shuja’ul-Mulk, the 
King of Kabul, was the youngest son of Taimur 
Shah and grandson of Ahmad Shah Durrani Shah 
Zaman, his elder brother, appointed him governor 
of Peshawar. In 1800, Shah Zaman was defeated 
and dethroned by his half brother, Shah Mahmud, 
but Shah Shuja’ defeated Shah Mahmud in 1803 
and occupied the throne of Kabul, In 1809, Shah 
Mahmud again rose to power and defeated Shah 
Shuja’. In February 1810, Shah Shuja’ escaped 
towards the Punjab where Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh 
provided him with a residence at Rawalpindi The 
Sbah seized Peshawar in March 1810, but was 
expelled within six months. He recaptured 
Peshawar soon, but as he tried to take Attock in 
1812, he was apprehended by Jaharidad Khan and 
taken captive to Kashmir. Soon afterwards, the 
Afghanistan and the Sikh forces jointly invaded 
Kashmir, and the Sikh commander, Diwan 
Muhkam Chand, had Shah Shuja’ released and 
brought him to Lahore in March 1813. Here he 
surrendered to Rapjit Sirigh the celebrated diamond 
Koh-i-Nur which his wife, Wafa Begam, had 
promised to give the Maharaja if he would have 
him rescued. In April 1815 disguised as a Muslim 
faquir, the Shah escaped from Lahore and, after 
wandering around for many months, reached 
Ludhiana in September 1815. The British 
government settled upon him an allowance of 
50,000 rupees per annum. From Ludhiana, Shah 
Shuja’ made a few attempts to recover his throne 
at Kabul, but in vain. Ultimately, he was restored 
to his throne on 7 August 1839 with the British 
and Sikh help. But he could not establish himself 
in power, and was killed on 5 April 1842, his family 
returning to their old asylum in Ludbiapa. 

H.R.G. 

SHAHZADA, son of Bhai Mardana, GuruNanak’s 
favourite minstrel and companion. Like his father, 
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SHAH ZAMAN 

Shahzada was a devotee of the Guru and an 
accomplished musician. After the death of 
Mardana, he remained in attendance upon Guru 
Nanak at Kartarpur and continued to perform kirtan 
to the accompaniment of rebeck. 

Gn.S. 

SHAH ZAMAN, son ofTaimur Shah and grandson 
of Ahmad Shah Durrani, became the ruler of 
Afghanistan in May 1793 and immediately 
thereafter proclaimed his intention of re¬ 
establishing the Afghan sway in India. His first 
attempt to conquer India brought him as far as 
Hasan Abdal but had to return home to put down 
a revolt by his brother, Mahmud. Two years later, 
he was back in the Punjab again and, in addition to 
retaking Hasan Abdal, he captured Rohtas from 
the Sukkarchakkias, Raijjit Singh thus being the 
first Sikh chieftain to suffer aggression at his hands. 
Apprehension of an attack from the west made 
Shah Zaman return home and Raijjit Singh did not 
have much difficulty in recovering Rohtas. In the 
autumn of 1796 Shah Zaman crossed the Indus for 
the third time with the intention of proceeding to 
Delhi. The two Sikh chiefs whose territories lay 
on the Afghans’ route to Lahore were Sahib Singh 
Bhangi and Raijjit Singh. The latter succeeded in 
persuading many to defend the people who had 
been paying them protection tax for many years. 
Thus, taking command of the Sikh forces, Rap jit 
Singh cleared the Lahore countryside of the 
Afghans and threw a cordon ai ound the city. Every 
night he organized raids on different suburbs, 
keeping the invaders on the defensive. And when, 
in January 1797, Shah Zaman had to return home, 
the Sikhs followed closely at his heels, harrassing 
him all the way up to the Jehlum. On 27 November 
1798, Shah Zaman again entered Lahore and sent 
towards Amritsar another detachment which the 
Sikhs met 10 km outside the city and after a 3- 
hour encounter they forced it to retreat, Shah 
Zaman was compelled to return to Afghanistan 
where his brother, Mahmud, was again stirring up 
trouble. However, Shah Zaman, still ambitious of 
establishing an empire in Hindustan, made 
overtures to Raijjit Singh by sending him presents 
of horses and expensive dresses. Raijjit Singh 
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responded by restoring to him cannon the Shah 
had lost in the Jehlum river in his hurry to escape 
Shah Zaman was ultimately overthrown, his eyes 
put out, and turned out of Kabul. The blind and 
dethroned Shah Zaman took asylum at Rawalpii)<jj 
wherefrom Raijjit Singh invited him to Lahore 
and settled upon him a monthly allowance. He died 
a quiet and neglected pensioner at Ludhiaija. 


SHAMIR SINGH THETHAR (d.l 824), soldier and 
a minor commander in the Sikh times. Like his 
faher, Prem Singh, he took up service under the 
Sukkarchakkias. He fought in_the battle of 
Rasulnagar in 1778-79 against Pir Muhammad 
Khan Chatjha and is said to have killed the Chagha 
chief with a musket shot during the siege. Shamir 
Singh built the Fort of Gobindgarh at Amritsar at 
Raijjit Singh’s order and became its first qilidar 
(commandant). He served in the expedition of 
Kasur (1807). In 1819, the Maharaja appointed him 
the thaqedar of Nurpur. He held a jagir in 
Gujrariwala, 

B.J.H. 

SHAMSHER SINGH SANDHANVALIA (1816- 
1871) son of Buddh Singh and collateral of 
Maharaja Raijjit Singh, distinguished himself as 
a soldier and served on active duty in the Peshawar 
area. He was by nature averse to politics and took 
no part in courtly intrigues. He was a member of 
the Council of Regency in December 1846. In 
February 1848, the civil and military 
establishments in Amritsar were placed under his 
charge and in February 1862, he was given full 
revenue, civil and criminal powers of a deputy 
commissioner in his own jagir. He died issueless 
in 1871. 

SHAM SINGH ATARlVALA (d. 1846), a general 
in the Sikh army, was the grandson of Sardar 
Gauhar Singh, who had embraced Sikhism in the 
early days of Sikh political ascendancy and joined 
the jathaox band of Gurbakjjsh Singh ofRopanvala. 
He soon established rakhi or protection over an 
area around Atari, near Amritsar. Nihal Singh, Sham 
Singh’s father, was known for his martial prowess 
and for his personal loyalty to Maharaja Ranjit 
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Singh. Sham Singh, entered the service of the 
Maharaja in 1817 and, in 1818, took part in the 
military campaigns of Peshawar, Affock and 
Multan. He also fought in Kashmir (1819) and 
against Sayyid Ahmad of Bareilly who had during 
the years 1826-31 carried on in the trans-Indus 
region a relentless crusade against the Sikhs. At 
the Darbar, Sham Singh acted on occasions as 
Chief of Protocol. His influence at the court was 
farther enhanced by the marriage of his daughter. 
Bib! Nanaki, to Prince Nau Nihal Singh. In 1844, 
Sham Singh led a punitive expedition to Jammu 
against Raja Gulab Singh and secured the surrender 
of Jasrota. He was nominated to the council of 
regency set up by Maharapi Jind Kaur on 22 
December 1844 for the minor sovereign Duleep 
Singh. In March 1845, Sham Singh led another 
punitive expedition against Gulab Singh of Jammu 
who had refused to surrender to the Lahore 
government the treasure of Hira Singh amounting 
to 35,00,000 rupees which he had carted away from 
Jasrota to Jammu. At the outbreak of the first 
Anglo-Sikh war, Sham Singh was atKakrala, south 
of the Sikh frontier, for the wedding of his second 
son, Kahn Singh. As he heard the news, he rushed 
back to Lahore. He chided the commanders, Misr 
Tej Singh and Misr Lai Singh, who had fled the 
field, and himself crossed the Sutlej swearing an 
oath on the Guru Granth Sahib that he would lay 
down his life rather than return in defeat. The battle 
was joined at Sabhraori on 10 February 1846. 
Dressed in white and riding his white steed, the 
grey bearded Sardar Sham Singh moved from 
column to column calling upon his men to fight to 
the last. Misr Tej Singh fled across the Sutlej and 
sank a part of the bridge of boats after him. Sham 
Singh, far from disheartened by this, rushed into 
the thick of the battle. He made a desperate charge 
along with his fifty men against the advancing 
enemy. Within minutes he was overpowered and 
he fell to the ground dead. In the evening as the 
battle was over, his servants swam from across the 
river to recover the body. On 12 February 1846, 
Sham Sirigh was cremated outside his village. A 
samadh raised on the site now honours his memory. 

G.s. 


595 SHANKAR NATH, DlWAN 

SHAM SINGH NIHANG(1854-1924) was bom 
Harkesh, to Chaudhari Jasvant Sirigh at the village 
of Muhammadpur, in Sultanpur district of Uttar 
Pradesh. At the age of twenty-five he went over to 
Hyderabad to do business. There, undergoing 
several sudden turns of fortune, he went through 
the rites of Khalsa initiation at Nanded, receiving 
the name of Sham Sirigh. He donned the robes of a 
Niharig and came to be known as Niharig Sham 
Sirigh, He dedicated his life to preaching the Sikh 
faith. He returned to his native village, in Uttar 
Pradesh, where his erstwhile busines partner, Shera, 
was the first to come under his influence and 
receive the Khalsa initiation. Sham Sirigh 
continued his missionary work in Uttar Pradesh. 
In 1914, he came to settle at Paniali Qasimpur 
where he set up a gurdwara. 

P.S.G. 

SHAM SINGH, SANT (1803-1926), holy man 
who was also an accomplished musician, was bom 
to Bhai Darbari of Shahpur, in Sargodha district of 
Pakistan. His father, a Sevapanthi, died when he 
was barely five year old. He first studied Gurmukhi 
and scriptural literature under Sant Ram Sirigh, 
Sevapanthi preacher, and then under Papflit Atma 
Sirigh and Thakur Dayal Sirigh, both Nirmala 
scholars. He learnt Sikh devotional music and 
became an eminent performer of kirtan, 
specializing in playing saranda. He would daily 
sing Asaki Vann the morning in Harimandar, and 
Sodarin the evening at the Akal Takht. Sham Sirigh 
led a simple life of self-effacement and service, 
and came to command great esteem and reverence. 
Bhai Vir Sirigh and Sardar Sundar Sirigh Majithia 
are said to have taken Khalsa baptism at his hands. 
He died of pneumonia on 23 April 1926. 

P.S.G. 

SHANKAR DAS (d. 1832), son of Shiv Dial, an 
employee of Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh, joined service 
under Prince Khapak Sirigh, the heir-apparent, to 
manage his jagirsand became head of the financial 
office in 1819. 

r S.S.B. 

SHANKAR NATH, DlWAN (1805 - 1876), bom 
at Delhi, was brought to Lahore in 1820 by his 
father Papdit Hari Ram, an employee of the Lahore 
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kingdom. Shankar Nath joined service in the 
treasury office of Prince Khapak Singh and was 
afterwards transferred to the central record office 
wheri he remained until 1849. During the time of 
the residency from 1846toi849,he worked mainly 
with the British officers. He was appointed 
honorary magistrate of Lahore in 1862. He 
possessed great knowledge of Hindu law and his 
opinion was sought by the British magistrates of 
Lahore. He was created a Diwan in January 1865. 

S.S.B. 

SHARDHA or Sardha (Skt. Sraddha), a conscious 
positive mental attitude towards a person owing to 
some special development of a virtue or power in 
him, is closely connected with faith or bhakti i.e. 
loving devotion to God. Etymologically speaking, 
it is a compound word formed by a combination 
of srat, heart’ and dha, ‘to put’, meaning to put 
one’s heart and mind on something. Translated into 
English, it would mean belief, trust, confidence and 
faith. Insofar as sraddha is related to Sradha, a 
funeral rite in Hinduism performed in honour of 
the departed spirits of dead ancestors or relatives, 
it can be interpreted as reverence. Shardha or faith 
is the bedrock of all religions. In the Vedic texts, it 
denotes a belief in the powers of rituals and the 
priests for securing all that is desired. The word 
sardha occurs in the Guru Granth Sahib at 
numerous places. Often it is associated with other 
related theological terms such as bhagatipuja and 
seva (devotion, adoration and service, 
respectively). The necessity of faith and confidence 
is tacitly accepted in Sikhism and there is a general 
uniformity in its meaning throughout the Sikh texts. 
Besides sardha, we find other words, nihcha, bisvas 
and partlti (faith, belief and confidence). 

Devotion to God proceeds from faith in God: 
faith in God is linked to love for God; love for 
God manifests itself in adoration and service, It is, 
therefore, appropriate to understand the concept 
of shardha in the context of bhagti prem, puja 
and seva. All these terms bear a significance in 
Sikh teaching only when we consider their meaning 
in relation to the ultimate reality. The first object 
of faith in Sikhism is the supreme Lord, His nature 
and existence are revealed by the Guru who is 


SHER SINGH 

another object of faith. Belief in God and love of 
God go together: to have faith in God means to 
have love for Him, and vice versa, As an ultimate 
commitment and supreme concern, shardha may 
be summed up as concentration of belief in God. 
The nature of faith is unifying. One cannot have 
faith in both Divinity and egoity, in God and not- 
God at the same time. Firm and undivided faith 
leads to union with God. 

Occasionally this term is used in the sense of 
a wish or longing for God (GG, 893). In such 
usages sardha is like mansa, thought, wish, 
longing, quest. God is the object of love and object 
of faith and therefore the object of quest. Although 
God is attainable through love and faith or loving 
faith, it is clearly taught that one becomes faithful 
through God’s grace, faith in His name is inspired 
by Him (GG, 983). In addition to God, Guru and 
the Granth, a fourth field for the cultivation of faith 
in Sikhism consists of the holy company 
(sadhsahgati)of the devotees (sadhsant). Faith rises 
in their company and one enjoys the taste of the 
Divine essence through Guru's Word. The sages 
found Hari through faith; they found Hari through 
the word of the Teacher. That is to say, faith in the 
Teacher’s word is the door to God- realization. 

Gl.s. 

SHER MUHAMMAD KHAN. NAWAB, an 
Afghan feudatory of the Mughals, was the chief of 
Malerkotla and held a high military position in the 
division of Sirhind. He had participated in the battle 
of Chamkaur and was present in the court at Sirhind 
when Nawab Wazir Khan pronounced death for 
the younger sons of Guru Gobind Singh. Sher 
Muhammad Khan protested against this but Wazir 
Khan overruled the objection. When Banda Singh 
Bahadur advanced on Sirhind, Nawab Sher 
Muhammad Khan, at the head of his Malerkotla 
contingent, formed part of Wazir Khan’s army. He 
was killed in the action at Chappar Chiri (12 May 
1710). 

P.S.P. 

SHER SINGH, leader of a group of Sikh warriors, 
who was rewarded by Guru Gobind Singh for his 
initiative and alacrity in one of the battles of 
Anandpur, He fell upon a contingent of the Mughal 
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force fatigued after a quick day s action. This 
sudden attack took the enemy by surprise. The 
Sikhs overpowered the Mughal troop and robbed 
it of much of its loot. 

M.as. 

SHER SINGH AfARlVALA (d. 1858), provincial 
governor under Maharaja Duleep Singh of Lahore, 
was the son of Chatar Singh A.tarivala. He was 
appointed governor of Peshawar in October 1845, 
and in August 1846 was nominated a member of 
the Council of Regency. He was created Raja in 
November 1847. In April 1848, he was sent out to 
Multan by the British Resident to quell the rebellion 
by Diwan Mul Raj but on reaching Multan, he and 
his troops joined Mul Raj in protest against his 
father’s humiliation by the British and their refusal 
to permit the marriage of his sister with Duleep 
Singh. Sher Singh’s action set into motion a chain 
of events which set the whole ofthe Punjab ablaze. 
Multitudes of disbanded Khalsa soldiers swelled 
his ranks. He called upon the people to rise in arms 
and expel the British from their country. Sikh 
contingents at several places revolted. The British 
commander-in-chief, Lord Sir Hugh Gough, 
crossed the Ravi on 16 November 1848, with 
24,000 men and 65 guns. Sher Singh fought and 
defeated the British at Ramnagar on 22 November 
1848. Then he and his father worsted the British at 
Cheliarivala on 13 January 1849 but in the last 
action at Gujrat on 21 Febuary 1849 they suffered 
a heavy defeat. Sher Singh and his father were 
detained at Atari and then imprisoned at Allahabad. 
They were later transferred to Fort William at 
Calcutta from where they were released in January 
1854. 

Raja Sher Singh died at Banaras in 1858. 

G.S. 

SHER SINGH CHHACHHl (d. 1814), son of Tahal 
Singh Chhachhi (since their ancestors had settled 
in Chhachh, in Attock district (now in Pakistan), 
served under Maharaja Ran jit Sirigh. He took part 
in several of the Maharaja’s early campaigns of 
conquest, received large additions to his estates at 
Bharatpur, Sahival and Kunjah, and died in the 
expedition against Kashmir in 1814. 

S.S.B. 


SHER SINGH, MAHARAJA 

SHER SINGH, GIAN! (1890-1944), political 
leader, orator and newspapereditor, was bom the 
son of Vary am Singh ofThikrivala, now in Sarigrur 
district of the Punjab, in January 1890. An attack 
of smallpox when he was barely two years old left 
him totally blind. Vet he educated himself, first 
receiving instruction at the hands of two Sikh 
schoolmen, Sant Javala Das and Sant Bhola Singh, 
and then attending for nearly Five years an institute 
for the blind at Daudhar. H e gained good command 
of Sikh theology and scriptures and came to be 
known as a Giani. Early in his life he took to 
preaching, beginn ing from Peshawar (1911-1915) 
and then shifting to Rawalpindi from where be 
started a series of Punjabi tracts and books. The 
Guru Sahib te Ved, Guru Granth te Panth and 
Ragmala Darpai} are some of his better known 
works. Transferring himself to Amritsar, he edited 
successively the Pardesi Khalsa. the daily Qaumi 
Dard, Asli Qaumi Dard, the Sikh Sevak and the 
Khalsa Sevak. His last newspaper was the weekly 
Punjab which he launched ini 938, after severing 
connection with the Khalsa Sevak. As a newspaper 
editor, Giani Sher Sirigh was known for his strong 
advocacy of Sikh rights and interests. He also took 
active part in politics, and suffered imprisonment 
(1922-23 and 1923-26). When the Shiromapi Akali 
Dal split in 1926 Giani Sher Sirigh sided with the 
Central Akali Dal. He served another term in jail 
from 16 November 1931 to 17 May 1932 for 
participation in the Akali morcha at IJaska. He 
was elected member of the Shiromapi Gurdwara 
Committee in 1926, and was vice-president of the 
Central Sikh League. In the elections to the 
provincial assemblies (1936-37), Giani Sher Sirigh 
lent powerful support to the Khalsa National Party 
and in November 1941 he reached a compromise 
with Master Tara Sirigh, and together they 
campaigned for Azad Punjab. He died on 7 October 
1944 in the Civil Hospital at Amritsar. 

Gmt.S. 

SHER SINGH,_MAHARAJA (1807-1843), son of 
Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh, was the Sikh sovereign of 
the Punjab from January 1841 until his death in 
September 1943. Bom on 4 December 1807 to 
Mahitab Kaur, the Maharaja’s first wife, Sher Sirigh 
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grew up into a handsome, broad-chested young 
man. His soldierly mien made him popular with 
the army. He loved hunting and hawking, and 
devoted attention to cultivating European interests 
and hobbies in the company of foreigners serving 
at thelSikli court. In 1820, Rapjit Singh conferred 
upon him civil and military honours and the 
privilege of sitting on a chair in the Darbar. Sher 
Sirigh took part in many of the campaigns 
undertaken by the Maharaja for the expansion of 
his kingdom. From 1831 to 1834 he acted as 
governor of the province of Kashmir. He was one 
of the army commanders of the army which seized 
Peshawar in 1834. 

After the death in November 1840 
successively of Maharaja Khapak Sirigh and his 
son Karivar Nau Nihal Sirigh, Sher Sirigh staked 
his claim to the throne of the Punjab but had to 
leave Lahore on 2 December 1840 for his estate in 
Bajala. However, army still supported Sher Sirigh 
and, in January 1841, he arrived in Lahore at the 
head of a considerable force. He forced his way 
into the city, and the leading courtiers made their 
submission. Sher Sirigh ascended the throne on 20 
January 1841, though the formal ceremony was 
performed on 27 January by Baba Bikram Sirigh 
Bedi of Una, Karivar Partap Sirigh became the heir- 
apparent. Sher Singh forbore from taking any 
reprisals and treated generously even those who 
had opposed him. The army was warned not to 
molest the citizens in any manner, and the 
commanders were cautioned to exercise maximum 
vilgilance to this end. But since the Maharaja was 
not able to redeem his promises of rewards to the 
troops, system of panchayatwas imported into the 
army.The British might have intervened but were 
prevented from doing so by a sudden turn of events 
in Afghanistan. A notable event during Sher 
Singh’s reign was the conquest of Ladakh, thus 
securing frontiers against the expanding influence 
of China. In March 1842, Mr Clerk of the Ludhiana 
political agency came to Amritsar to condole with 
Sher Sirigh the death of his predecessor and 
congratulate him upon his accession. He also took 
the opportunity of interceding on behalf of the 
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Sandharivalias, Atar Sirigh and Ajit Sirigh. Sher 
Sirigh agreed to let them return to the Punjab. 
However, they were not reconciled to him and they 
hatched a murderous plot. On 15 September 1 843 j 
after the inspection of troops, Ajit Sirigh wanted 
to show him a carbine he had obtained from an 
Englishman in Calcutta. As the Maharaja who was 
a great lover of weapons put forth his hands to take 
hold of the rifle, Ajit Sirigh pressed the trigger 
and emptied the loaded barrels into his chest. Ajit 
Sirigh rushed forward and cut off his head with a 
single blow of the sword. The shots that killed Sher 
Sirigh were a signal for the elder Sandharivalla, 
Lahipa Sirigh, to kill his 12-year-old son, Partap 
Sirigh. 

B.J.H. 

SHER SINGH NAM AH, also known as Halat-i- 
Punjab, by Muhammad Naqi Peshawari Ibn 
Khwaja Bakhsh Mulla, is an unpublished 
manuscript, in Persian, containing an account of 
the post-Rapjit Sirigh events of the Punjab up to 
the accession to the throne in 1843 of Duleep Sirigh. 
The date of its composition is not mentioned, but 
internal evidence suggests that the author took up 
this work at the request of Bakhshi BhagatRam, a 
Lahore Darbar official, and completed it in 18437“ 
The manuscript was sent to the Imperial Exhibition 
held in Paris in 1855, Copies of it are preserved in 
the British Library (No. Or 1780), India Office 
Library (No. 505) and the Punjab State Archives 
at Patiala (No. 327), The last mentioned manuscript 
comprises sixty-eight folios and is divided into four 
sections, beginning with a description of the 
situation within the kingdom of the Punjab after 
the death of Ranjit Sirigh (ff.7b-12b) and 
concluding with the murder of Sher Sirigh and the 
retribution which over took the killers. The author 
calls the machinations and killings as ‘a cancerous 
maladay’ to which the kingdom of the Punjab had 
‘fallen a prey’ (13a). Sher Sirigh got so engrossed 
in his pursuits of pleasure that he neglected the 
State business and treated his Wazir’s warning 
against the machinations of the Sandbarivalia chiefs 
as husk (36a). On 15 September 1843, he and his 
son were murdered by the Sandharivalias, and 
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puieep Singh proclaimed as the new king of the 

Punjab. 

B.J.H. 

SHIAM SINGH, keeper of Guru Gobind Singh’s 
treasure and armoury, fought in the battle against 
Said Khan in 1703. Upon the evacuation of 
Anandpur, he accompanied the Guru up to 
Chamkaur where he fell down fighting against the 
pursuing Mughal forces (7 December 1705). 

P.S.P. 

SHIHAN, recorded in a Sikh chronicle as the 
birthplace of Akali Phula Singh, was village 10 
km from Lahira, now in Sarigrur district of the 
Punjab. What remains of the village now is a ruined 
mound near an extensive depression forming a big 
shallow lake. A gurdwara called Gurdwara Baba 
Phula Singh Akali has now been established. 

M.G.S. 

SHIHAN, Dhir Mall’s masand, desperately 
supported his patron who had set himself up at 
Bakala as one of the several claimants to the 
guruship following the death of Guru Har Krishan 
in March 1664. He enticed the Sikhs to his patron’s 
presence telling them that he was the late Guru’s 
successor. After Guru Tegh Bahadur had been 
anointed Guru, Shihan counselled Dhir Mall to 
occupy the gaddi by force. An armed attack was 
made on Guru Tegh Bahadur and his house 
ransacked. 

A.C.B. 

SH1ROMANI GURDWARA PARBANDHAK 
COMMITTEE, a statutory body comprising 
elected representatives of the Sikhs concerned 
primarily with the management of sacred Sikh 
shrines under its control within the territorial limits 
of Punjab, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh and the 
Union territory of Chandigarh. It originated with 
the Gurdwara Reform or Akali movement of the 
early 1920’s, which lasted until 1925 when the 
Gurdwara bill was placed on the statute book. 

The administration of Darbar Sahib (the 
Golden Temple) complex had been, since the 
annexation of the Punjab, controlled by the British 
government through a committee of Sikh 
aristocrats and a manager appointed by the British 
deputy commissioner of Amritsar. The association 
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of the committee and the manager, Arur Sirigh, with 
the Jalliariwala Bagh tragedy made them 
anathematized among Sikhs. On 12 October 1920, 
when members of the Khalsa Baradari, an 
organization of Sikhs from backward classes, went 
to the Akal Takht to pay their homage, the priests 
there fled on seeing them. The reformers occupied 
the Akal Buriga and appointed Teja Singh 
Bhuchchar as Jalhedar of the Akal Takht, with 25 
volunteers to guard and serve it. These reformers 
summoned, under the authority of the Akal Takht, 
a general assembly of the Sikhs on 15 November 
1920 to deliberate the question. The government 
held hasty consultations with the Maharaja of 
Pajiala and, on 13 November, nominated a 
committee of 36 Sikh notables for the management 
of the Golden Temple and other gurdwaras. The 
Sikh assembly however met and elected a 
representative committee of 175 members 
included the 36 government nominees and named 
it Shiromani Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee. 
The first meeting of the Committee was held on 
12 December 1920. It elected Sundar Sirigh 
Majithia as president, and Sundar Sirigh Ramgafhia 
as secretary. The Committee was registered under 
the Societies Registration Act, 1860, on 30 April 
1921. 

Under its constitution, 80 per cent of the 175- 
member Committee were to be elected from 
different constituencies and the remaining seats 
were to be nominated by the elected members. 
There were to be a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary, an executive committee of 35 members 
and a 7-member working committee. In addition, 
local committees were to be formed for the 
management of important shrines. The prime 
functions of the Committee were to properly 
manage all gurdwaras under its control, cleanse 
them of un-Sikh practices, to maintain and improve 
buildings and run Guru-ka-Larigar (free 
community kitchens). New elections under the 
constitution were held in July 1921. Baba Kharak 
Sirigh was elected president. Howing taking over 
the shrines was not an easy task since the mahants 
had the support of the government. This fact led to 
the purely religious movement into the political 
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struggle involving direct clash between the 
reformists and the government. The SGPC was 
declared unlawful body on 12 October 1923 and 
all their top leaders and hundreds of activists were 
arrested. The agitation however continued. 
Ultimately the government relented and recognized 
the exclusive right of the Sikhs to manage their 
own religious shrines, Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, 
passed by the provincial legislative assembly on 9 
July and implemented from 1 November created a 
‘Board’, renamed Shiromapi Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee soon after to provide for 
the better administration of certain Sikh Gurdwaras 
and for inquiries into matters and settlement of 
disputes connected therewith. This covered 
gurdwaras, listed in Schedules I and II annexed to 
the Act, located within the then province of Punjab. 
After the merger of the Patiala and East Punjab 
States Union (PEPSU) with the Punjab in 1956, 
gurdwaras falling therein were also included in the 
respective schedules. 

Consequent to amendments made later, 
present composition of the Committee is 140 
elected members, five head ministers and 15 co¬ 
opted members. Twenty seats are reserved for 
scheduled caste Sikhs. The tenure of the Committee 
is now 5 years or until the composition of a new 
Committee. The tenure of the executive, however, 
is only one year, Delimitation of constituencies and 
the conduct of elections is the responsibility of the 
state government. To adjudicate on any disputes, a 
Judicial Commission consisting of three members 
is constituted under the Act. Appointments to it 
are made by the government provided that two of 
them must be selected out of a panel submitted by 
the SGPC. 

Although constituted as a purely religious 
body for the management of gurdwaras, the SGPC 
with its vast resources performs multifarious 
functions including, besides the propagation of 
religion, running a large number of schools and 
colleges, publication of works on Sikh religion and 
history, and helping victims of political repression 
as well as of natural clamities. 

A.S.S. 


SHIROMANIKHALSA DIWAN, NORTHWEST 
FRONTIER ROVINCE, a socio-political 
organization of the Sikhs of this region, was 
founded in the I920’s by Jagat Singh Narag of 
Peshawar. Sikhism was introduced in the area in 
the days of the early Gurus, and the Sikh population 
here increased when the region became part of the 
Sikh kingdom under Rap jit Singh. Singh Sabhas 
came to be established in several towns and cities, 
and these Sabhas were affliated to this Diwan. After 
the communal Award of 1932, the Diwan also 
began to look after the political interests of the 
Sikhs. They fought and won elections to the 
provincial assembly and after the 1937 elections 
formed the Hindu-Sikh legislative party. After the 
adoption of the Pakistan resolution in 1940, the 
Diwan gave support to the Shiromani Akali Dal’s 
Azad Punjab scheme for the protection of Sikh 
interests. Thereafter the Diwan became virtually 
an affiliated unit of the Shiromani Akali Dal. The 
Diwan ceased to exist after the partition of 1947, 

A.S.S. 

SHIV DIAL, son of Kishan Kumar of Wazirabad, 
entered the service of Charhat Singh Sukkarchakia 
and was assigned to managing his estates. When 
Ran jit Singh conquered the Dhanni country, he 
appointed Shiv Dial manager and gave him an 
estate at Nurpur, subject to service. In old age he 
retired to Wazirabad. 

S.S.B. 

SHIVNABH, RAJA, was, according to the Janam 
Sakhi tradition, a Sri Lankan king who became a 
devotee of Guru Nanak, He got attracted to Sikhism 
by the conduct of a Sikh, Mansukh by name, who 
visited there as a merchant. When Shivnabh 
expressed his desire to travel to India to meet the 
Guru, Bhai Mansukh advised him to meditate on 
the Guru and wait for him in Ceylon itself. As Guru 
Nanak came out to Sbri Lanka, Raja Shivnabh 
along with his wife, son and some subjects became 
disciple. At the Guru’s instance, Shivnabh 
established a dharamsala. 

Ga,S. 

SHIV RAM (b. 1418), grandfather of Guru Nanak, 
was the son of Ram Narain, a Bedi Khatn. He and 
his wife, Banarasi, lived in village Patthevind, now 
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the site of Gurdwara pera Sahib, in Amritsar district 
of the Punjab. Two sons, Kalu and Lalu, were bom 
to them, the former being the father of Guru Nanak. 
Sometime during the middle of the 15th century, 
the family shifted to Talvandi Rai Bhoi Ki, where 
Shiv Ram became a village rent collector for the 
local chief, Rai Bular. 

Gn.S. 

SHUDDHI SABHA, a society working in the 
closing years of the 19th century primarily for the 
reconversion to Sikhism of those proselytized into 
Christianity or Islam, was established in 1893. 
Christian proselytization had started with the 
advent of British rule in the Punjab. Though the 
rate was never alarming, the local religious 
communities were becoming increasingly self- 
conscious. A broad-based organization, Shuddhi 
Sabha, was founded by Dr Jai Singh in 1893, with 
representatives from several other organizations. 
By August 1893, its membership had risen to 70. 
Under the constitution of the Sabha, shuddhi meant 
conversion or reconversion from Christianity or 
Islam to Sikh or Hindu faith. Like converts, patits, 
i.e. those guilty of a major breach of discipline, 
were also readmitted. The main force behind the 
activities of the Shuddhi Sabha was its founder. 
Dr Jai Singh, whose death in 1898 tolled the knell 
of the Sabha as well as of its journal, Shuddhi Patra 
Khalsa Dharam Prakashak. 

Jg.s. 

SHYAM SINGH, a great-grandson of Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644), received the rites of the 
Khalsa at the hands of Guru Gobind Singh. After 
the evacuation of Anandpur in December. 1705, 
Shyam Singh, along with his brother Gulab Singh, 
was left in the town, with the Guru’s letter of 
introduction to the ruler of Nahan in case they faced 
any difficulty. The brothers escaped to Nahan and 
found asylum there, but returned to Anandpur when 
the situation so permitted, and purchased the town 
from the Raja of Bilaspur. The Sodhis of Anandpur 
are Shyam Singh’s descendants. 

M.G.S. 

SIALKOT, an ancient town now in Pakistan, was 
visited by Guru Nanak more than once during his 
travels across the country. According to Gian 


Ratanavaii supported by local tradition, as he once 
arrived here travelling from his native Talvandi 
via Saidpur, and took his seat under a her tree 
southeast of the town across the Aik stream, he 
learnt that a Sufi faqir, Hamza Ghaus. had laid the 
town under a curse of destruction and was 
undergoing a chalisa, or forty-day self¬ 
mortification, for the accomplishment of the doom. 
The reason for his wrath was the failure of a Khatri 
inhabitant, Gatiga, to fulfil his promise to present 
the first-born of his three sons he owed to his 
(fagir’s) blessing. Guru Nanak reasoned with 
Hamza Ghaus against punishing the entire populace 
for the fault of one person and at last succeeded in 
persuading him. It was during his stay here that 
Guru Nanak met Mula who soon became his 
disciple. According to Miharban Janam Sakhi Guru 
Nanak again visited Sialkof from Kartarpur to see 
Bbai Mula. 

There were two historic gurdwarasm Sialkof 
which had to be abandoned at the time of the 
partition in 1947. 

GURDWARA BABB DI BER marks the site where 
Guru Nanak had stayed under a her tree, still 
preserved, at the time of his first visit to the town. 
The liberation of the shrine from the control of 
hereditary mabants in 1920 could be counted as 
the first episode in the long-drawn Gurdwara 
Reform movement, 

GURDWARA 8AOLI SAHIB, named after an open 
well with steps descending to water level (baoli in 
Punjabi), marks the house of Bhai Mula, 

M.G.S. 

SIANA SAY YIDAN, a village in Kurukshetra district 
of Haryana, is the birthplace of Sayyid Shah Bhikh 
or Bhikhan Shah, a Muslim saint, who guided by 
intuition and divine inspiration, had gone to pay 
obeisance to the child [Guru] Gobind (Singh) at 
Lakhnaur in 1670. There are two historical 
gurdwSras in this village. 

GURDWARA DAMDAMA SAHIB, when Guru 
Gobind Singh, visited Kurukshetra and Pehowa in 
1702, he detoured into this village and halted there 
for a night. The site where he had encamped is 
now marked by Gurdwara Damdama Sahib. 
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GURDWARA JORA SAHIB, The descendants of 
Bhai Jhanda, one of Guru Nanak’s disciples, lived 
in this village following a carpenter’s trade. They 
came to pay homage and took the Guru to their 
house. One of them presented him with a pair of 
wooden sandals. The Guru accepted the present 
and left his own pair of shoes ( jofa in Punjabi) in 
the house. This family is no longer living in Siaija, 
but the Guru’s shoes, embroidered in red and white 
silk thread, are still reverentially preserved in a 
glass case at the Gurdwara. 

M.G.S. 

SIARH, village 14 km southeast of Mapdi 
Ahmadgarh, in Ludhiapa district of the Punjab, has 
a historical shrine, Gurdwara Gurusar Patshahi 
Chhevin. It is said that as Guru Hargobind was 
moving from Rafa towards Jagera, his horse 
suddenly became so sick that the Guru had to break 
his journey in a thicket near this village. The 
gurdwara marks the site where the Guru had 
camped. 

M.G.S. 

SIDDH SEN, RAJA, chief of Mapdi state in 
Himachal Pradesh from 1686 to 1729, became a 
devotee of Guru Gobind Singh. At his request the 
Guru went to Mapdi and stayed with him for some 
time. The Raja later had the chance of playing host 
to Banda Sirigh Bahadur as well. 

Gn.S. 

SIDDH VAN KALAN, village in Ludhiapa district, 
is sacred to Guru Hargobind who halted here awhile 
during his journey across the Malva country in 
1631. The Guru encamped under a pipali ree near 
a pond to the north of the village. A simple shrine 
was built on the site. 

M.G.S. 

SIDH GOSTh i.e, discourse or dialogue with the 
Siddhas or mystics adept in hqtha yoga and 
possessing supernatural powers, is the title of one 
of Guru Nanak’s longer compositions recorded in 
the Guru Granth Sahib. A goshti (go&hl) seeks to 
expound the respective doctrines of scholars or 
saints participating in it, revealing in the process 
their dialectical prowess and learning. In the Sidh 
Gosp' all the questions are raised by the Siddhas 
and all the answers come from Guru Nanak. It 


brings out strikingly the crux of his teaching, 
especially in relation to the Siddhas’ philosophy 
and way of life. The text itself does not provide 
any clue as to the time and place of its composition, 
though it is generally placed in the last years of 
Guru Nanak’s life when he had finally settled down 
at Kartarpur. And, the composition might not be 
the record of any of the goshiis that are said to 
have occurred at Gorakh Hatri Gorakh Mata, also 
known as Nanak Mata, Sumer Parbat and Achal 
Batala, but a recollection in tranquillity of the major 
points from discourses at any of these or other 
places. The Sidh Gosti comprises seventy-three 
stanzas of which the first stanza consisting of four 
lines is by way of a prologue wherein Guru Nanak 
is shown as discoursing with the assembly of the 
Siddhas, proclaiming that he paid obeisance to none 
other than the True Infinite One. He says that 
meditation on His Name was the only way to 
liberation and that the outer garb and wandering 
in search of Him were futile. It is followed by a 
couplet (rahau or pause) which sums up the 
substance of the whole composition. The three 
stanzas (4-6) are deigned as Guru Nanak’s 
discourse with Charpat who puts two questions to 
Guru Nanak as to how successfully to swim across 
the ocean of life and how to realize God. Remain 
detached while still living in the world and make'' 
human heart a worthy abode for the Supreme Being 
by cleansing it of all impurities are the Guru’s 
answers. Stanzas 7-11 comprise Guru Nanak’s 
dialogue with Loharipa, wherein inner purity and 
self-control are stressed as against outward 
formalism. According to Guru Nanak, a true yogi 
is one who effaces his self-conceit, becomes 
detached and enshrines the True Lord in his heart. 
Guru Nanak says that before the creation of man 
and the universe, there was no world, only the Light 
of the Lord pervaded the three worlds (67). It is 
through the Guru and by instructing the mind that 
the Lord is obtained and that those who obtain Him 
are like Him (52). The sabda or word provides the 
means whereby man can know both God and the 
path that leads to Him. It is competent to annul 
man’s transmigration and secure him liberation 
(25). The language of the Sidh Gosti is primarily 
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Sadh Bhakha, and the symbols and metaphors used 
are more functional than decorative and have been 
taken from everyday life. 

B.Jd.S. 

SlHAN. BHAI, a washerman, was a devoted Sikh 
of Guru Nanak’s. He along with Bhai Hassu 
accompanied the Guru during his journey to 
Kashmir. They reduced to writing hymns uttered 
by the Guru during this udasi 

Gn.S. 

S III AN, BHAI, and his cousin, Clajjap, both figure 
in Bhai Gurdas’ roster ( Varan, XI. 14) of the Sikhs 
of Guru Nanak. It is said Sihari offered whatever 
had been prepared for the marriage of his daughter 
the next day to a large contingent of Sikhs on their 
way to Kartarpur to see the Guru, Still the 
bridegroom’s party was entertained for five days 
and yet neither sweets nor victuals ran short. 

Gn.S. 

SlHARFIANHARI SINGH NALVA, by Misr Hari 
Chand (pen-name of Qadar Yar celebrating an 
earlier poet of this name), is a poem in Punjabi, 
Gurmukhi script, describing the valorous deeds of 
Hari Singh Nalva (1793-1837), an army general 
of the Sikh times. The poem was first published in 
1924 under another title. The Slharlfaii is divided 
into six parts pertaining to Ratyit Singh’s decision 
to attack Dost Muhammad Khan to seize Peshawar; 
Hari Singh Nalva’s offer to lead that expedition; 
Nalva’s victory over the Afghans and his 
occupation of Peshawar; Dost Mihammad Khan’s 
attack on Peshawar to recover the city and the fierce 
battle of Jamrud in which Hari Singh was killed; 
Raiyit Singh’s march towards Peshawar on receipt 
of the tragic news; death of Akali Phula Singh in 
the battle that ensued; and the defeat of the 
Afghans. 

_ Atj.S. 

SIHARFISARDAR HARI SINGH NALVA, sub¬ 
titled “Hari Singh Naive dlMahima, "and popularly 
known as Var Sardar Hari Singh Nalva, by Qadar 
Yar, is a poem in Punjabi, Gurmukhi script, 
celebrating the valour of Hari Singh Nalva, a 
generaLin the army of Maharaja Raijjit Singh. 
Qadar Yar was bom around 1805 in Machhike 
village in Sheikhupura district and lived all his life 


in the village. Written in metre baint, Siharfi which 
has a number of versions with couplets ranging 
from 23 to 30, centres upon the gallantry and feats 
of martial prowess displayed by Hari Singh Nalva 
in defending the Fort of Jamrud (April 1837), and 
his death there. 

Atj.S. 

SIKANDARA is a township near Agra. Gurdwara 
Sri Guru Tegh Bahadur Dukh Nivaran Guru Ka 
Tal, commonly known as Gurdwara Guru Ka Tal, 
is about 2 km from Sikandara towards Agra and 
marks the place from where the Guru is said to 
have been arrested before execution. It is said that 
a poor shepherd, named Hasan ‘Ali, of a nearby 
village once thought of claiming the reward money 
for the Guru’s arrest to get his daughters married. 
As the tradition says, the Guru gave through him 
enough hints of his presence there. The Guru was 
arrested, but, before parting from Hasan ‘Ali, the 
Guru reminded him to claim his reward and spend 
it for the marriage of his daughters. 

M.G.S. 

SIKANDAR-BALDEV SINGH PACT is the name 
popularly given to the rapprochement arrived at in 
1942 between the Akalis and the Muslim- 
dominated Unionist Party, then ruling the pre¬ 
partition province oftbe Punjab, as aresult of which 
the Akali nominee, Baldev Singh, joined the Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan ministry which took office 
in 1937. At the polls the Unionist Party had got a 
large majority but Sir Sikandar formed the 
government with the support of some Hindu and 
Sikh members, especially those representing 
landed- interests. The Sikhs who had 31 seats in 
the 175-member legislature were divided into two 
main groups - the Khalsa National Party under Sir 
Sundar Singh Majifina joined the Unionists and 
the Shiromaiji Akali Dal joined the Indian National 
Congress and formed the Opposition. As World 
War II broke out in 1939, moves were initiated to 
bring about reconciliation between the Akalis and 
the government which led to Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan writing a letter to Sardar Baldev Singh, an 
Akali member of the Legislative Assembly, 
conceding some of the Akali demands. These 
included allowing jhafka in government 
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institutions, making Punjabi in Gurmukhi script 
as the second language in the Punjab, and reserving 
20% share in service for the Sikhs. It was said that 
Baldev Singh had made the pact in his ‘personal 
capacity’, with the 'moral support’ of the Akali 
Dal. The Akali Dal was left free to pursue its own 
political programme, even disapproving of the Pact 
at a conference on 18 July 1942. 

K.C.G. 

SIKH. The word sikh goes back to Sanskrit sijya, 
meaning a learner or disciple. In Pali sisya became 
sissa. The Pali word sekha (also sekkha) means a 
pupil or one under training in a religious doctrine. 
The Punjabi form of the word was sikh. Now the 
term Sikh has come to be used for the disciples of 
Guru Nanak (1469-1539) and his nine spiritual 
successors. Nanakpanthis was also the term 
employed, especially in the initial stages. 
According to the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 1925, “Sikh 
means a person who professes the Sikh religion.” 
The Act further provides that in case of doubt a 
person shall be deemed to be a Sikh if he/she 
affirms faith in the ten Gurus, the Guru Granth 
Sahib, and in no other religion. The Delhi Sikh 
Gurdwaras Act, 1971, lays down a stricter difinition 
in that it requires keeping hair unshorn as an 
essential qualification, thus excluding the 
Sahajdharis. 

The Sikhs believe in the unity of God, the 
Creator who is formless and eternal, transcendent 
and all-pervasive. Belief in gods and goddesses, 
idols and idol-worship is rejected. Hierarchical 
division of mankind, as in Hindusim, is also 
rejected. The Sikhs, considering God’s creation to 
be real and not mere illusion, believe in the dignity 
of worldly living provided, however, that it is be 
regulated according to a high moral standard. The 
popular Sikh formula for an upright living is nam 
japija, kirat karni, vapd chhakpa (constant 
remembrance of God’s Name, working hard and 
honest, and sharing victuals with others). A 
scriptural hymn adjures a Sikh to rise early in the 
morning, make his ablutions, recite gurbapi and 
so on. He must not frighten anybody nor submit to 
anybody’s fear. Sikhs are generally householders. 
There is no priestly class among them. Although 


SIKH AN D£ RAJ Dl VITHIA 

a person bom and brought up in a Sikh family is 
generally accepted as a Sikh, yet, strictly speaking, 
initiation through a specified ceremony is essential. 
Up to 1699, initiation through charappahui was 
in vogue when Guru Gobind Singh introduced 
khaijtje da amrit and prescribed the wearing of five 
symbols including unshorn hair 

as. 

SIKH, a play by Bipinbihari Nandi, published in 
Bengali in 1909, traces the consolidation of the 
Sikhs as Khalsa under Guru Gobind Singh. The 
book is divided into six scenes, beginning with 
Aurarigzib discussing plans of operations against 
the Sikhs charging, in absentia. Guru Tegh Bahadur 
with waging war against the State (i), the Guru is 
put in custody (ii), Guru Gobind Singh vows to 
end the tyrannical Mughal rule (iii), the creation 
of the Khalsa (iv), Bahadur Shah makes overtures 
of peace (v), and concludes with the Emperor on 
his death bed with the plan of long-term settlement 
with the Sikhs ready. The book projects Guru 
Gobind Singh as the symbol of India’s unity and 
honour. 

H.B. 

SIKH, by Rajanikanta Gupta, is a brief monograph 
in Bengali on the history of the Sikhs from Guru 
Nanak to the annexation of the Punjab by the 
British in 1849. For his source materials, the author 
depends mainly on Malcolm and Cunningham. The 
extinction of Sikh power is blamed to the intrigues 
of the British and the treacheries of courtiers. 

H.B. 

SIKH AN DB RAJ D! VITHIA, by Shardha Ram 
Philauri, written in Punjabi in 1866 and published 
in 1868, contains an account of the Punjab from 
Guru Nanak (1469-1539) to the advent of the 
British in 1849. It was primarily meant for the new 
English administrators who had recently taken over 
power in the Punjab. The first English translation 
of the book was made by Henry Court (1888) and 
the second by Bhai Jawahir Sirigh who in his 
introduction pointed out the numerous factual 
errors in the work. The work is divided into three 
parts: the first, dealing with the lives of the ten 
Gurus (pp. 1-82), is full of inaccuracies of detail 
and of basic facts. The second section (pp.83-145) 
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touches very briefly on the twelve misls and 
sketches the rise of Ranjit Singh, ending with the 
occupation of the Punjab by the British. The third 
section (pp. 146-200) gives a short resume of the 
customs, rites, folk songs, etc. of the Punjab and a 
brief narrative of several sects of the region. At 
the end of the book are given twenty anecdotes 
from a Janam Sakhi or biography of Guru Nanak 

K.S.T. 

SIKH ARCHITECTURE, style and design of 
building conspicuously popular among the Sikhs, 
is owed primarily to their religious monuments. 
Their secular edifices such as fortresses, palaces, 
samadhs, havelis (fortified bouses), bungas, 
educational institutions, etc. are built in a style 
generally known as a mixture of Mughal and Rajput 
architecture. Whereas massive columns, portals, 
inner structures, kiosks on the parapet all trace their 
origin to Rajput architecture, the dome, arches, 
minarets and underground cellars bear the stamp 
of Mughal style. 

Religious buildings of the Sikhs also display 
the essentially eclectic nature of their architectural 
design, but they at the same time possess some 
special features, identifiable as Sikh Architecture, 
Built generally through kar seva, they are more 
spacious and have entrance from all four sides, and 
they are not oriented to any set direction. Guru ka 
Lahgar is a necessary adjunct to a gurdwara, and 
most gurdwaras have sarovars in close proximity. 
Every gurdwara has nishan sahib, the Sikh penant 
in yellow or blue, plying atop a high flagpost. They 
are devoid of any sculptured images in or around. 
In principle, gurdwara buildings do not have to 
conform to any set architectural design. The only 
established requirement is the installation of the 
Guru Granth Sahib on a platform higher than the 
floor on which the devotees sit. When classified 
according to their plan form, buildings of the Sikh 
shrines are of four basic forms: the square, the 
rectangular, the octagonal and the cruciform. The 
last, however, is rarely used, the one notable 
example is Gurdwara Nanak Jhira at Bidar in 
Karnataka. Among the octagonal, the best known 
is Gurdwara Baba Atal in Amritsar. A covered 
circumambulatory passage usually runs around the 


sanctum. In elevation, gurdwaras have structures 
varying from one to nine-storeys high, usually 
topped by a dome. A recurrent element of gurdwara 
design is the preferred use of two-storey height with 
an all-around gallery at mid-height, leaving the 
centre of the ground floor covered only by the top 
roof and/or the dome. The dome is the crowning 
feature of a gurdwara. Even flat-roofed, rectangular 
buildings have often a decorative dome over the 
spot where Guru Granth Sahib is seated. 
Sometimes, a small single-room shrine is topped 
by palaki a palanquin-like roof, derived from 
Bengal style of architecture. Generally, the dome 
is fluted or ribbed. Usually the dome springs from 
a floral base and has inverted lotus-symbol top from 
which rises the ornate finial. The dome is usually 
painted in white or sometimes in gold. Domes of 
some important gurdwaras are covered with gold- 
plated copper sheets. Apart from the large central 
dome there are often four other cupolas, one at each 
comer and several small solid domes embellishing 
the parapet. The dome is invariably topped by an 
ornate finial, the kaias, usually made of brass or 
gilded copper. Recently the use of steel or gilded 
khagdd (double-edged sword) as pinnacle has 
come in vogue, 

The interior is beautified by means of stucco 
work, fixing of mirror pieces, in-lay work, filigree, 
lattice work or stone grills, and fresco painting. 
These techniques are used to produce beautiful 
designs and friezes based on vine, plant, flower, 
bird and animal motifs. Excellent examples of such 
work can be seen in the Golden Temple. The largest 
number of frescoes have been painted on the first 
floor walls of Baba Afal. 

M.G.S. 

SIKH ARMY PAfiCHAYATS, or regimental 
committees, were a singularly characteristic 
phenomenon of the post-Rapjit Singh period of 
Sikh rule in the Punjab. Based on the Sikh principle 
of equality as well as of the supremacy of sangat 
or the sarbatt khalsa, they wielded great power 
during 1841-45. Panchayats in the Sikh army 
appeared spontaneously at a time of instability and 
declining administrative standards. In the post- 
Kharak Singh period, Sher Singh had won over 
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the army with promises of monetary reward which 
he was not unable to fulfil. The soldiers, whose 
pay had been in arrears for several months, went 
oh the rampage in the city of Lahore, the trouble 
spreading also to the provinces. Unpopular senior 
officers and corrupt paymasters and regimental 
accountants were their special targets. Sher Singh 
called a meeting of the soldiers’ representatives 
called panches to discuss their demands and end 
the mutiny which continued intermittently for 
about six months. The troops wanted to have their 
voice heard in matters of state, and thus introduced 
the familiar institution of paifchayat. Army 
panchayats after their first fit of fury in 1841 
remained dormant for the rest of the rule of 
Maharaja Sher Singh. They reappeared, however, 
with redoubled vigour immediately after his 
assassination in 1843, but were propitiated with 
promises of a rise in pay and ad hoc rewards. 
Broadly speaking, the panchayats performed a 
fourfold role: they pressurized the government for 
more pay, helped to maintain discipline and morale 
in the ranks, assured sovereign authority in matters 
of state in the name of the people, and provided 
popular leadership to meet the British threat. 

F.S. 

SIKH CALENDAR or system of reckoning 
chronology or dates of events in Sikh history. 
Vikrami Samvat (Bikrami Sammat, in Punjabi), a 
system mostly in vogue in northern India, has 
generally been used by Sikh chroniclers. 
Nanakshahi and Khalsa eras are exclusively Sikh 
in origin and follow the Bikrami system except in 
reckoning the years. 

Etymologically, calendar is from Latin claends 
or kalends, the first day of the month in the ancient 
Roman calendar, and calendarivm, account book 
showing when debts were due. It is a method to 
categorize time into periods such as days, weeks, 
months, years, etc. Solar day determined by the 
daily rotation of earth, lunar month reckoned by 
moon’s revolution around the earth, and solar year 
distinguished by earth’s revolution around the sun 
are called natural divisions of time, while the hour, 
the week and the civil months are conventional 
divisions. The Sikh calendar is 1 uni-solar in that 


the year is reckoned by the time taken by one 
revolution of the earth, but in the case of month 
both lunar and solar divisions are in use. The week 
is also conventional, i.e. of seven days. Traditional 
divisions below a day are pahir{ 1/8 of a day), ghap 
(1/8 of a pahir ) and pal (1 /60th of a ghari ). 
Nowadays, however, second-minute-hour 
categories are more commonly used. 

Nanakshahi and Khalsa calendars closely 
follow the Bikrami calendar except that their annual 
sequence starts from the birth of Guru Nanak (AD 
1469) and the Khalsa (AD 1699), respectively. 
Nanakshahi sammat commences on the puranmashl 
(full moon) of Kattak and Khalsa sammat ft om the 
first of Vaisakh. Around mid-19th century, the use 
of Christaian calendar became more and more 
common. It fixes the length of the year at 365 days 
each for three years of a cycle of four years and 
366 days every fourth year. The British adopted 
the Gregorian calendar only in September 1752 
by which time difference between the two 
calendars had increased to 11 days. To offset this, 
the British government decided to skip the dated 
from 3 to 13 September.,The change also affected 
its correspondence with the Sikh (Bikrami) 
calendar. For instance, while 1 Vaisakh in 1752 
fell on 29 March, the following Vaisakhi 
corfresponded to 9 April. A slight difference of 23 
minutes and 44 seconds in the length of a solar 
year in the two systems, the_ Western or Christian 
and the Indian or Bikrami, is still there. This 
difference repeated over 60.67 years becomes 
equal to one full day. The Christian year being 
shorter advances by one day over the dates of the 
Vikrami era every 60 years. This is the reason why 
Vaisakhi which fell on 9 April in 1753 fell on 11 
April in 1853 and 14 April in 1987. According to 
modem astronomy, the Gregorian year is slightly 
longer than the absolutely correct one 365.2422 
days. 

B.S. 

SIKH COINS or NUMISMATICS. Sikh coins like 
coins anywhere else were both a commercial 
necessity and a symbol of sovereignty. Coin, 
derived from the Latin emeus, a wedge, through 
Old French coingmA cuigne, “is properly the term 
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for a wedge-shaped die used for stamping money, 
and so transferred to the money so stamped: hence, 
a piece of money.” The Punjabi word for coin, 
sikka, is borrowed from Persian where it means 
both ‘a die for coining’ and ‘rule, law, regulation’ 
(implying sovereignty). 

Traditionally, coins struck under the orders of 
various sovereigns had embossed or inscribed on 
them the name and/or bust of the ruler and the year 
of that ruler’s reign. Sikh coins, however, were 
dedicated to their Gurus and the year of issue they 
carried was of the Bikrami era, although the script 
and language used continued to be Persian as was 
the vogue under the Mughal rulers. Banda Singh 
Bahadur was the first Sikh sovereign to issue in 
1710, a coin in the name of the Guru and for ‘the 
security and peace of world’. When Jassa Singh 
Ahluvalia, temporarily occupied Lahore in 
November 1761, a coin was issued bearing the 
name of Jassa Singh, and since it did not bear the 
Guru’s name, it was soon withdrawn. Another coin 
struck in 1764 came to be known as Gobindshahi 
s/kka (coin of Guru Gobind Singh). It was a silver 
coin and it continued to be issued from the Lahore 
mint up to 1777. It bore an inscription almost 
similar to the one earlier used by Banda Sirigh 
Bahadur on his seal. The gold and silver coins 
issued from Amritsar from 1777 onwards were 
called Nanakshahi. 

Ranjit Sirigh occupied Lahore in 1799 and 
proclaimed himself Maharaja in 1801. His coins 
issued from Lahore from 1801 onwards, from 
Amritsar since 1805-06, from Multan since 1818 
and from Kashmir (Srinagar) since 1819 bore the 
same inscription as had appeared earlier on the 
Gobindshahi coins, but Ranjit Singh’s coins were 
called Nanakshahi. Their distinguishing mark was 
a tree leaf and later a peacock’s feather. Coins were 
also struck during his reign at Pind Dadan Khan. 
Jharig and Peshawar. The custom was that coins 
struck at a new mint on the first day were sent to 
Amritsar as an offering at the Akal Takht. The coins 
issued by Maharaja Sher Sirigh (1841 -43) were not 
accepted at the Takht Kesgarh Sahib, Anandpur, 
as offering because they bore the name of the ruler. 
From 1828 onwards the Lahore mint issued gold 


mohars, each weighing approximately 10 grams 
of pure gold. Sardar Hari Sirigh Nalva was 
permitted twice to issue coins in his name, first in 
1831 in Kashmir and then in 1834 at Peshawar. 

The principality of Patiala received recognition 
as state in 1761 from Ahmad Shah Durrani, who 
also conferred on Ala Sirigh the title of Raja in 
1765. His grandson and successor, Amar Sirigh, 
was given the permission to strike his own coins 
in March 1767. The Patiala coins, gold moharmd 
silver rupee, were called Rajeshahi They weighed 
approximately 10 grams each and bore a Persian 
distich commemorating Ahmad Shah Durrani 
Interestingly, the mint was at Patiala but the name 
of the mint coming on the coin is Sarhind or 
Sahrind. Coins of Jind state (silver rupee only), 
similar to those of Patiala in weight and the couplet 
used, were known as Jindia. Nabha coins (gold 
mohur and silver rupee), popularly called 
Nabhashahi, however, bore the couplet ‘deg tegh 
fatah....’ as itappeared on Maharaja Ranjit Sirigh’s 
Nanakshahi or, earlier, on Gobindshahi coins. Coins 
minted in different states were legal tender only 
within their territories although they were 
sometimes accepted in neighbouring markets close 
to the state boundaries. 

M.S.M. 

SIKH COSMOLOGY. Man has been ever curious 
to leam about the structure and constitution of the 
Universe, its origin, and man’s place in it, The 
Gurus brought their own mystical and 
philosophical powers to solving the riddle. Sikhism 
unequivocally and forcefully stresses the unicity 
of Godhead with no room for any dualisitic or 
polytheistic doctrines. The matter out of which 
forms are shaped and the selves that inhabit them 
are eternal in Him but not with Him. Again, the 
God of Sikh teaching is not a mere concept or 
principle ; He is the Ultimate Reality, True and 
Eternal. He is the Power that has existed for ever 
and will continue to exist for ever. This power is 
endowed with will and supported by a conscious 
intelligence, which serves as the chief instrument 
for the fulfilment of His designs and purposes. With 
this will He comes out of His transcendental state 
of absorption in the Self and becomes the all- 
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powerful immanent Creator. When He so wills. He 
draws it back, which is its dissolution. 

The world for the Gurus is a creation, and owes 
its existence to the will of the Divine. It is the 
Creator’s sporting gesture. He Himself is its 
material as well as efficient cause (GG, 138). There 
was a time when the world had not yet appeared 
and there will be a time when the world will again 
disappear (GG, 276). The Gurus have called the 
pre-creation state, meaning ‘empty void’, ‘negative 
abyss’, nothingness; and it remained so for 
countless ages. However unlike many other Indian 
schools, the ‘nothingness’ of the Gurus refers to 
absence of creation, and not to the absence of the 
Creator or His essence or potency. The Gurus have 
used ‘Sunya’ in conjunction with terms like 
samadhi, tap (trance, meditation), etc. which 
describe the state of complete tranquility and 
oneness of the Absolute Self, and refer to that latent 
form in which every aspect of creation lies dormant 
in Him, waiting for the operation of the Divine urge 
for its unfoldment. With this urge, from apparent 
nothingness, the Formless assumes form (GG, 940) 
and thus this world of a myriad colours takes shape. 
The world did not suddenly appear in its finished 
form. It has passed through a gradual process of 
evolution. It is a gradual unfoldment of what lay 
folded within the Ultimate cause, the Absolute Self. 

The source and origin of Creation is shabad 
(sound), nam, nad, barjiov anahad sabad. The will 
of God becomes synonymous with the word of 
God. With His Primal Word originated creation 
and millions of rivers were set flowing’ (GG, 3), 
and again, through sabad creation and dissolution 
and re-creation take place. The evolution of the 
world from safariindicates that the Gurus do not 
accept the traditional division of the world into 
matter and spirit Since the light of the Lord (sabad) 
pervades the entire universe, what has sprung from 
Him cannot be lifeless or inert. Forms may be with 
or without a self or soul. The ensouled forms have 
been called jivas. In and through them the 
conscious luminous spirit, a spark of the Divine 
Flame, gains vital expression. While jivas have 
been divided into four broad categories, references 


are also made to the gods, ghosts and the like. The 
Gurus have given vivid accounts of the visible and 
invisible worlds. They refer to countless kinds of 
creation. Guru Nanak’s Japu gives a highly 
imaginative account of the gross and subtle worlds 
(32-35). Metaphorical references to the three 
worlds, the nine divisions, the fourteen regions of 
Hindu and Muslim belief are also referred to, but 
the Gurus repeatedly say that like the Lord, His 
creation is also limitless. So great is the lord and 
so boundless is His creation that countless planets 
and worlds are being created and dissolved in the 
twinkling of any eye. 

Time and space are two very significant factors 
in the process of creation. The whole creation is 
under their influence and sway. It is, therefore, 
subject to growth and decay. When creation itself 
dissolves finally, time and space will also merge 
into Eternity. Therefore, independent existence of 
time and space is not accepted. Time, divisible 
into four yugas, has been dealt with in Sikh 
teaching in detail. While the Creator has been 
called Akal (Timeless), which is a central concept 
in the Sikh philosophical thought, the universe is 
governed by time (kal). There is a continuing 
process of creation and dissolution. Time itself is 
immeasurable, beyond human conception. During 
it the universe has appeared and disappeared 
through endless ages. 

The Gurus regard man as the crown of 
creation. The human body is the model of the 
whole creation, each one of us being microcosm 
of the cosmos which is the macrocosm. The study 
of this microcosm can reveal all the secrets 
contained in the macrocosm. Our body is the 
epitome of all creation and we have only to turn 
within to seek the truth. There is a complete parallel 
system between the physical processes of the 
universe and the biological processes in the human 
body. In fact, the human body is a precious gift, 
the golden opportunity which the great Lord 
mercifully grants to creation so that it may realize 
its true self and become one with the Transcendent. 

The concept of cosmology advanced by the 
Gurus is not merely theological or speculative. It 
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is the outcome of their own spiritual and mystical 
experiences. The Gurus established a living 
communion with God and possessed first-hand 
experience of all the secrets of creation. However, 
in their humility they time and again proclaimed 
that the mystery of creation is known to the Creator 
alone. 

O.S.B. 

SIKHER BALIDAN, by Kutnudin Mitra, first 
published in 1904, is a small tract, in Bengali 
language, of forty-one pages, dealing with the 
heroic sacrifices of seven Sikh martyrs including 
Guru Gobind Singh’s two younger sons, Banda 
Singh Bahadur, and others. 

H.B. 

SIKHER KATHA ( katha i.e. story, of the Sikhs) 
by Jatinderanath Samaddar, published in 1912, is 
a five-act drama, in Bengali language, beginning 
with the martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur and 
dealing primarily with the life and work of Guru 
Gobind Singh. 

H.B. 

SIKH GURDWARAS ACT, 1925, legislation 
passed by the Punjab Legislative Council which 
marked the culmination of the struggle of the Sikh 
people from 1920-1925 to wrest control of their 
shrines from the mahanls into whose hands they 
had passed during the 18th century when the Kbalsa 
were driven from their homes to seek safety in 
remote hills and deserts. When they later 
established their sway in Punjab, the Sikhs rebuilt 
their shrines endowing them with large jagirs and 
estates. The management, however, remained with 
the Udasi mahants, who, after the advent of the 
British, in 1849, began to consider the shrines and 
lands attached to them as their personal properties. 
They introduced ceremonial which was anathema 
to orthodox Sikhs. Besides, there v/ere complaints 
of immorality againstthem. All these factors gave 
rise to what is known as the Gurdwara Reform 
movement. The British government, who took the 
part of the priests, eventually relented under 
popular pressure and passed, in the first instance, 
Sikh Gurdwara s and Shrines Act, 1922, which, 
however, was not acceptable to the Sikhs. The 
agitation continued and the government, now in 


consultation with the Sikh leadership, had another 
draft worked out. The bill was moved in the Punjab 
Legislative Council by Sardar Tara Singh of Moga 
on 7 May 1925 and piloted by another Sikh 
member, Bhai Jodh Singh. The bill was, in the 
first instance, referred to a select committee which 
presented its report on 20 June. The bill was passed 
on 7 July, notified on 7 August and became 
operative on 1 November 1925 as the Sikh 
Gurdwaras Act, 1925. 

The Act has three parts. Part I contains, besides 
preliminary matters such as title, extent and 
definitions, reference to gurdwaras covered by the 
Act, procedure for bringing other gurdwaras under 
its purview, and appointment of and procedures 
for a Gurdwara Tribunal. Chapter I of this part 
and the schedules referred to therein are the vital 
part of the Act. Two categories of Sikh gurdwaras 
are envisaged, scheduled and unscheduled. 
Important historical shrines indisputably owned by 
Sikhs are listed in Schedule I of the Act. Originally 
241 gurdwaras were entered in this Schedule, out 
of which 65 remained in Pakistan, However, 173 
more gurdwaras within the state of Pafiala and 
East Punjab States Union were added to it by an 
amendment. Schedule II contains the details of 
institutions which were not ‘Sikh’ gurdwaras about 
the control of which no dispute could be raised. 
About the properties claimed to be of any of such 
a gurdwara, a specified number of devotees, 21 
years of age and living in the area, could write to 
the government, making the claim, but if the claim 
was disputed, the matter could be referred to the 
Sikh Gurdwaras Tribunal. These two schedules of 
gurdwaras were duly notified by the State 
Government. The solitary section 38 of Part II 
provides that if advantage of the procedure of Part 
I was not taken, recourse could be had to ordinary 
civil courts for obtaining a declaration that a 
particular institution was a Sikh gurdwara . 
Thereafter followed the government notification 
to the effect and provisions of Part III of the Act 
became effective. 

Part III of the Act provided for a central body 
for the management of Sikh gurdwaras called the 
Gurdwara Central Board, which at its first meeting, 
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adopted for itself the name of Shirornarji Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee (S.G.P.C., for short). The 
Committee directly manages certain important Sikh 
gvrdwaras and supervises the working of 
committees of others which are partly nominated 
by the Committee and partly elected by the local 
electors. Under an amendment made to the Act in 
1987, all gurdwaras with an annual income of over 
25,000 rupees are administered directly by the 
SGPC. The SGPC consists of 140 members, 
including 15 belonging to Scheduled Castes, 
elected by Sikhs, which term includes Sahajdbari 
Sikhs, not lower than 21 years of age, who get their 
names entered in the electoral rolls by preferring 
declaration of being qualified to be voters under 
the Act. The head priest of Sri Darbar Sahib, and 
of the Takhts are ex-officio members. The aforesaid 
Sikh members then co-opt fifteen Sikh members 
of whom not more than five should be the residents 
of the Punjab. Normal term of the S.G.P.C. is now 
five years but it continues in office till a new 
Committee is elected. 

The Act contains detailed provisions regarding 
the finances of the S.G.P.C. and its committees. 
Separate provisions are made for maintenance of 
gvrdwaras, for religious and charitable activities, 
and for education, research and publications. The 
Act underwent an exhaustive revision through an 
amendment in 1944. Notwithstanding the criticism 
of some of its provisions and its functioning, the 
Act is a landmark, specifically excluding 
interference by the government and recognizing 
the right of the Sikhs to manage their shrines 
through their elected representatives. A demand 
for a comprehensive Act applicable to gurdwaras 
all over India has persistently been voiced by the 
Sikhs. 

A.S.S. 

SIKH GURU OSlKHJATi, by Sarat Kumar Roy, 
is a brief history in Bengali of the Sikhs from the 
birth of Guru Nanak (1469-1539), to the fall of the 
Sikh kingdom in 1849. First published in 1909, 
the book begins with Guru Nanak followed by the 
development of Sikhism under the succeeding 
Gurus and the birth of the Khalsa, Then it refers 
briefly to events in the 18th century, the rise of 
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Sikh misls, career of Ranjit Singh and concludes 
with the annexation of the Punjab. 

H.B. 

SIKH HANDBILL COMMITTEE, an 11-member 
body formed under the Chief Khalsa Diwan to 
further social and religious reform among the 
Sikhs, was set up at Lahore on 22 December 1907, 
Its task was to bring out leafets to propagate Sikh 
principles, and to influence the Sikh masses to live 
up to the precepts and practices enjoined by the 
Gurus. Bhai Jodh Singh was elected its first 
president, Bhai Mohan Singh Vaid was entrusted 
with the writing of handbills. The handbills dealt 
with a variety of topics such as evils of drinking, 
gambling, ill-matched marriages, caste system and 
untouchability, beggary and the imitation of 
western fashions.The Committee ceased 
functioning with the dawn of 1913 mainly for lack 
of finances, 

Jg.s. 

SIKH INSIGNIA, usually called Chakkar ate 
Khai)4a and most commonly used as a 
distinguishing symbol of faith, consists of a 
composite figure of a khar)0a (double-edged 
sword), a chhakra (steel quoit) and a pair of kirpans 
(curved sabres). Khaipla stands upright in the 
centre; the chakra encircles it with the hilt and tip 
of the khapdd jutting out: and the swords flanking 
the chakra , one on either side, blades outwards and 
their hilts crossing each other over the hilt of the 
khapda at the base. Precisely when the symbol 
first came to be used is not known. It is usually 
linked with Guru Hargobind (1595-1644), who is 
known to have standardized the Sikh flag or with 
the time of Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708) who 
introduced khapde dipahul For the Sikhs the 
weapons in the insignia have historical significance 
and symbolic meaning. Sikhism is a monotheistic 
faith. The khaiitfa standing upright and alone in 
the middle symbolizes oneness as well as 
omnipotence of God. The pair of kirpans is for 
the Sikhs reminiscent of the two swords worn by 
Guru Hargobind. The chakra is one of the oldest 
Indian symbols representing dhaima. Chakra is also 
associated with the cycle of birth-death-rebirth. 
Even time is conceived in traditional Indian thought 
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as kalchakra and space is visualized as successive 
spheres. Taken together, the insignia may be taken 
to signify “One Omnipotent Being (kharjda) 
extending beyond the circle (chakra) of Time and 
Space and flanked by two powers (kirpans), 
temporal and spiritual, coalescing at bottom around 
the feet of the One. The Sikh insignia symbolizes 
most appropriately the fusion of this-worldly and 
the other-worldly, 

SIKHISM, the youngest of the major world 
religions, strictly monotheistic in its fundamental 
belief, was bom in the Punjab in the revelation of 
Guru Nanak (1469-3539). Although it bears close 
affinities in its terminology and in some of its 
philosophical assumptions with other India-born 
religions and with Islam, yet in its orientation it is 
a separate, independent faith. The distinctive 
nature of Sikhism has been asserted right from its 
origin in the pronouncements of Guru Nanak 
scattered throughout his numerous hymns included 
in the Guru Granth Sahib, amplified by the lives 
and works of his nine successors and explained in 
the exegetical writings of Sikh scholars. 
Etymologically, the word sikh goes back to Sanskrit 
§i$ya in : Pali, si$ya, (a pupil, scholar, disciple) 
became s/ssaand later, sekhoi sekkha which means 
a pupil or one under training in a religious doctrine. 
In Punjabi, the term is sJkkh usually transliterated 
as sikh. ‘Sikh’ now almost universally denotes a 
follower of Guru Nanak, his nine successors and 
their teachings embodied in the Guru Granth Sahib. 
Their religion is named Sikhism. 

The first date in Sikhism is 1469, the year in 
which the founder of the faith, Guru Nanak, was 
born. He from early childhood possessed a 
reflective mind and liked the company of holy men 
of all denominations. He was already a married 
man and a father of two sons, when, towards the 
close ofthe fifteenth century, he had a directmystic 
encounter with the Formless One. He then set out 
to preach the revelation he had received, saying 
that God is One. He is the creator, preserver, 
destroyer and re-creator of material existence, but 
He Himself is uncreated, unborn and self-existent. 
In fact, the Creator is not different from His creation 
but is one with it. All material existence emanates 


from Him and is the manifestation of His Self. Its 
apparent diversity does not alter the unicity of the 
All-embracing whole. God as the supreme spirit 
permeates throughout His creation but is not limited 
by it: He transcends it. He transcends even time 
and space. The supreme reality is not only dynamic 
and reverberating but many pluralities such as 
nirguna-saguna and transcendent-immanent are 
subsumed in it. He is without attributes, yet He is 
with attributes, too, because in the manifested state 
all attributes are His. At the same time the ultimate 
reality of God never binds Himself to any specific 
forms of image. Sikhism clearly rejects belief in 
divine incarnation and idol worship.The Divine 
presence was apparently obvious to the Gurus who 
made no effort to prove its existence. The supreme 
reality in its totality is unknowable, and even if 
one knew, one cannot describe it. Guru Nanak calls 
God ‘all-knowing’ and‘all-seeing’and compares 
himself with ‘a humble fish who cannot measure 
the immenseness of the ccean’ (GG, 15). Yet the 
individual self is ever connected to that source and 
may feel and even comprehend its existence, 
however vaguely. The Gurus have often used the 
image of the sun and the ray to define the relation 
of God and individual self. They accepted the Stma 
or soul as the spark or ray through which the 
paramatma or the Ultimate Spirit permeates 
individual selves. To comprehend the latter, the 
former is to be awakened and ignited. This is to 
be done through self-effort under the guidance of 
the Guru but, above all, with God’s grace. 
Knowing God is meeting God, becoming one with 
Him, merging ofthe jlndividnal soul in the supreme 
soul. Realization of God is a spiritual experience, 
and for this asceticism or renunciation is not 
necessary. 

The material world of time and space is God’s 
creation. It is as real as the creator Himself. God 
creates it when he pleases and destroys when he 
so wills. As to the time of the creation of the 
Universe, the Creator alone who made the Universe 
knows (GG, 4). In the pre-creation state, there was 
a state of semi-darkness for long. Nothing existed 
except His boundless bukarn. He was all by 
Himself until when it pleased Him, He created the 
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Universe, The created world is not maya or 
illusion. It is not only real, it is sacred because it is 
the abode of God (GG, 463). However, it is not 
ever-lasting like the creator. 

The world came into being through God’s Will 
and is ever subject to His hukam . Hukatn as a 
concept in Guru Nanak’s message is both Divine 
Will and Divine Law. In fact, Divine Law has it 
origin in Divine Will, and the sanction behind it is 
the fear or awe of God. According to Guru Nanak, 
the whole creation is under fear of God (GG, 464). 
But God, unlike God in some Semitic religions, is 
no tyrant or oppressor or wrathful or avenger, and 
hukam is not a blind impulse of the supreme Spirit; 
it is regulated by order and justice. The universe 
being the play of his pleasure, God enjoys it. He, 
of course, dispenses divine justice but it is tampered 
by his mihar (mercy) and nadar (grace). God in 
relation to his creation is benign and 
compassionate. God’s creation does not exist in a 
lump. ‘The indestructible Lord has spread himself 
in several ways, in several forms, several colours 
and several garbs’ (GG, 284). He is immanent in 
all these diverse beings. Of these sentient beings, 
jivasaxs endowed with individual souls. Jiva takes 
birth under God’s hukam through the fusion of the 
formless soul with some material form or body. 
While the former, being a part of the supreme Spirit, 
paramatma, is immortal, the latter, conditioned by 
time and space, is transient and temporary, and is 
liable to laws of growth, decay and death. Jiva 
dies when jivatma sheds its elemental body. Death 
like birth is also subject to God’s will. Hukam 
prevails even between birth and death, but there it 
operates primarily in the form of karma, the divine 
law of cause and effect 

Sikhism accepts the laws of karma and 
transmigration of soul, but according to it heaven 
and hell have only symbolic significance. The term 
karam has three connotations. It means act/ action/ 
deed; fate/destiny; and divine grace. Under the 
law of karma, popular in several eastern religions, 
jivatma on leaving one body transmigrates to 
another body to take birth as another jiva . It is as 
a result of good actions performed during 
successive births especially during human births, 


that, subject to God’s grace, a jivatma attains 
liberation from the cycle of births and deaths and 
merges finally with God, Human birth, considered 
the most privileged. (GG, 374), is the most 
appropriate for trying to attain mu/rd which is the 
ultimate purpose of man. In human mind, endowed 
with superior cognitive, affective and cognitive 
faculties, the spiritual spark shines the brightest. 
Rut haumai or egoism bedims the divine spark 
within him and hampers his understanding of the 
primal reality, separating him from his original 
source and leading him to spiritual .blindness. His 
salvation lies in overcoming his haumai and 
understanding his true self, which is a spark of the 
light eternal. According to gurmati, the means to 
overcome haumaiW^s in understanding hukam, the 
fundamental principle of God’s activity, and in 
living one’s life wholly in accord with it. 
Renunciation, austerities, penances and formalism 
do not help. Guru Nanak set forth devout love as 
the truest virtue. Love of God consists in 
immersing oneself in constant and loving 
remembrance of His Name, One must also earn 
one’s living through hard work and honest means, 
and share one’s victuals with others. Besides these, 
Guru Nanalc laid special emphasis on seva (GG, 
286). 57.1/7(good conduct), sahjam (moderation), 
sanlokh (contentment) and garibi (in the sense of 
humility, not of poverty) are the individual virtues 
a Sikh is instructed to cherish. On the social plane. 
Guru Nanak preached equality of all human 
beings. 

With a view to putting his precept into practice, 
Guru Nanak advised his followers to join together 
in holy fellowship, to establish dharamsals and 
lari gar community refectory (for themselves and 
for the needy). At the end of his travels, he himself 
had such a community established at Kartarpur on 
the right bank of Ravi. It was not a monastic order, 
but a fellowship of ordinary people engaged in 
ordinary occupations of life, congregating for 
prayer and sitting together to share a common 
repast, overruling distinctions of caste and creed. 
To carry on his work he himself nominated a 
successor, a devout Sikh, Bhai Lahipa, who he 
renamed Arigad, a limb of his own light, transmitted 
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further from one to the next succeeding Guru so 
that, the Sikhs believe, all the ten Gurus were of 
equal spiritual rank sharing the revelation of Guru 
Nanak, whose message they elaborated and 
preached and whose social institutions of saiigat 
and parigat they expanded and consolidated. 

Guru Arigad (1504-52) popularized the 
Gurmukhi script among Sikhs, and Guru Amar 
Das (1479-1574) introduced a well-knit 
ecclesiastical system and organized regular 
congregational fairs for the Sikhs at Goindval. 
Guru Ram Das (1534-81) established yet another 
centre by founding the town of Amritsar, now the 
religious capital of the Sikhs. Under Guru Arjan 
(1563-1606) Sikhism was more firmly established. 
He constructed in the middle of the pool of 
Amritsar, the Harimandar, Golden Temple of today. 
He also founded some new towns and consolidated 
the manji system. More significant was his 
collection and canonization of the compositions 
of the Gurus and some other saints in the form of 
the Adi Granth, which he installed in the 
Harimandar. Sikhs were now a community distinct 
enough to attract the spite of the government of 
the day resulting in the execution of Guru Arjan 
who became the first martyr in Sikh history. His 
son and successor, Guru Hargobind (1595-1644) 
wore a warrior’s equipment for the ceremonies of 
succession and encouraged his followers to train 
as soldiers. He set the principle of miri and piri, 
combination of worldly strength with spiritual faith 
and devotion. The earlier Gurus had also preached 
active participation in life rather than running away 
from it. What Guru Hargobind did was to 
consciously prepare the community to defend the 
faith against wilful oppression of bigoted state 
power. His successors, Guru Har Rai (1630-61) 
and Guru Har Krishan (1656-64) kept the style he 
had introduced and were attended by armed 
followers. But although summoned to imperial 
presence, they were left in comparative peace by 
the ruling power. Guru Tegh Bahadur (1621-75), 
the ninth Guru, again bore the cross. He laid down 
his life to defend the people’s right to their religious 
belief. His son, Guru Gobind Sirigh (1666-1708), 
created the Khalsa. a classless commonwealth of 


self-abnegating Sikhs, now sumamed Singhs, 
devout and peaceful worshippers of the One God 
but irreconcilable opponent of injustice and 
tyranny. 

Guru Gobind Singh transformed the Sikh 
sari gat into Khalsa Panth, giving it a distinct 
identity in form as well as in spirit. Before he 
passed away, he put an end to personal Guruship 
and bequeathed the spiritual leadership of the 
community to the Holy Book, Guru Granth Sahib, 
in perpetuity and the temporal leadership to the 
Panth itself who was to fashion its own destiny in 
future under the guidance of the Guru Granth 
Sahib. Within half a century of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s decease, Sikhism had turned into a political 
force and in another forty years it had become a 
state. In the process the Panth had to undergo the 
worst state persecution and genocide in human 
history, but the courage, tenacity and faith with 
which it reacted to and overcame the suppression 
was equally unprecedented. The attainment of 
political power, however, was accompanied by 
some loss on the doctrinal side. While the Khalsa 
were fully involved in the grim struggle for 
existence and, later, in conquest and political 
administration, theological affairs got neglected. 
The rise of aristocracy and later of monarchy, on 
the other hand, put an end to such democratic, 
republican institutions as Sarbatt Khalsa and 
Gurmata. 

After the conquest of the Punjab by the British, 
there was a sharp fall in the Sikh population. Two 
early attempts for the preservation of doctrinal 
purity were the Nirarikari and the Namdhari 
movements. The real renaissance commenced with 
the Sirigh Sabha movement launched in 1873. It 
touched Sikhism to its very roots and made it a 
living force once again with a renewed search for 
separate Sikh identity. It opened for the Sikhs doors 
of modem progress, and ushered in a period of 
vigorous educational and literary activity. The 
Sirigh Sabha gave place to Gurdwaras Reform 
movement of the early 1920’s which resulted in 
the establishment of a democratically-elected 
statutory body, the Shiromarri Gurdwara 
Parbandhak Committee, to look after the religious 
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affairs of the Panth and the management of Sikh 
shrines. For political leadership, bulk_of the Sikh 
population looked up to the Shiromapi Akali Dal. 
At the national level, their commitment to the cause 
of Indian freedom was total and their contribution 
to it was noteworthy. The partition of the Punjab 
in 1947, which divided the Sikh population into 
two almost equal halves, was a severe blow to them. 
Those left in districts assigned to Pakistan had to 
migrate to the Indian side. But, by their native 
tenacity and enterprise, they soon rehabilitated 
themselves in independent India. Yet fresh doubts 
and misgivings soon arose about the preservation 
of their jealously-guarded identity and cultural 
heritage. The framers of the new Constitution of 
India declined to grant them special rights as a 
minority community, and a bulk of the non-Sikh 
Punjabis disowned Punjabi as their mother-tongue 
with the result that the Sikhs had to launch a 
prolonged struggle to secure a Punjabi-speaking 
state. Language being one of the most important 
factors of any culture, the Sikhs are highly sensitive 
about it. 

On the theological plane, modem Sikhism is 
a continuation of the Sirigh Sabba restoration. 
While it retains its creedal unity and its adherence 
to its original metaphysics and symbolism, it has 
found enough resilience in the framework it has 
inherited to adapt itself to the modem course of 
progress without compromising on the 
fjmdamentals. Deeply conscious of its eventful 
history, its outlook is essentially forward looking. 
Guru Granth Sahib, the Holy Scripture, is the 
continuing spiritual authority and is venerated as 
the living presence of the Gurus. It is the integral 
focus of their psyche and the regulative principle 
of their belief and practice. Through their sacred 
book and through their 500-year-old history, they 
maintain a strong attachment to their religious 
inheritance. Yet their deep allegiance to it creates 
no exclusivism, daily praying for the welfare of 
all. 

' G.S.T. 

SIKHISM AND CASTE SYSTEM. Sikh religion 
stands for a total rejection of the caste system which 
negates the humanitarian and egalitarian principles, 
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fundamental to the Sikh creed. Caste, lexically 
defined as a “a hereditary social rank, occupation 
and more or less distinctive mores,” is a 
characteristic common to all societies the world 
over including the Indus Valley civilization, and 
hardly shows anything more than social 
differentiations that have developed in varying 
degrees of discrimination or exclusiveness. The 
caste system in the Hindu society as generally 
understood definitely developed after the advent 
of the Aryans. The fundamental assumption of the 
caste ideology is that men are not equal, but are 
forever unequal. Permanent human inequality is 
the officially declared Brahmanical ideology, and 
it is a Rig Vedic hymn, Purupa Sukta, which forms 
the source for the caste ideology, 

Sikhism specifically condemns caste and caste 
ideology as perverse, and rejects the authority of 
the Vedas and supremacy of the Brahmans. Man’s 
social standing and honour depended not on the 
caste in which he is bom but on the deeds he does 
in his lifetime. As one soweth, so one reapeth (GG, 
1143). Sikhism also de-linked itself from providing 
religious sanction to the vanpasrama dharma. The 
Gurus issued their own new version of dharma, 
which was, at least as far as caste was concerned, 
completely at variance with the Hindu mores. The 
Gurus took some practical steps to impart an 
egalitarian thrust to the nascent Sikh community. 
The twin institutions of sarigat (company of the 
holy) and parigat (commensality), where no 
discrimination on the basis of caste, birth or social 
status was observed, went a long way in inculcating 
in the Sikhs the spirit of equality, brotherhood and 
humanitarianism. The creation of the Khalsa by 
Guru Gobind Singh was the acme of the Sikh 
movement. The Khalsa made a clear break with 
the caste society. 

Sikhism mounted a frontal attack on citadel 
of caste and the individual pillars on which it was 
based. It must, however, be admitted that caste 
could not be totally uprooted, so strongly was it 
entrenched in the Indian soil, although the Sikhs 
never accepted the caste ideology, its constituent 
pillars, its authors, interpreters and upholders, the 
Brahmans. There has been no sacerdotal class or 
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SIKH JAMI'AT or JAM!‘AT-l-SIKHAN 

caste among the Sikhs, and stress on work ethics 
has amalgamated the other three castes into a single 
working class. The only case where some vestiges 
of the caste system still remain is that of social 
discrimination against Mazhabi Sikhs (converts 
from scavenging caste) and Ramdasia Sikhs 
(formerly Chamars engaged in leather work and 
weavers). They too have never been treated as 
untouchable and there bas been no commensal or 
social discrimination against those among them 
who have taken the Khalsa pahul. Also, there has 
been no discrimination against anyone while 
attending religious gathering or dining in Guru ka 
Laiigar. The caste discriminations may not have 
been completely eradicated, but the success needs 
to be measured in relative rather than in absolute 
terms. Marriage within the same occupational 
group, this is what caste means among Sikhs, is to 
enable the girl to adjust in the new family with 
minimal of effort. 

j.s.c. 

SIKH JAMPAT or JAMPAT-I-SIKHAN, i.e.yW’ 
at or assemblage of Sikh soldiers, was the 
designation given the Sikh force in the employment 
of the state of Hyderabad. The Sikh Jami’at, also 
called Lahauri fauj or Lahore army, came into 
existence during the rule of the third Nizam, 
Sikandar Jah (1803-29), who raised it on the advice 
of Raja Chandu Lai, a Punjabi who rose to a 
position of great influence at the Nizam’s court. 
The Nizam sought from Maharaja Raijjit Sirigh 
some Sikh soldiers for Hyderabad. In order not to 
arouse British suspicions these soldiers travelled 
to Hyderabad in small batches. The exact number 
and the time oftbe arrival ofthe Sikhs in Hyderabad 
is not known but old records refer to the existence 
of a Sikh force in 1810. Its strength has been 
estimated at 1200. Their main function was the 
collection of revenue from recalcitrant landlords 
and suppression of rebellions in the territory. They 
proved so efficient in the performance of their 
duties that they soon won the Nizam’s favour and 
had their emoluments doubled. They also acquired 
the privilege of purchasing and inheriting property 
in the state and of joining service in other 
government departments. During the time of the 


fourth Nizam, Nasir ud-Daula (1829-57), another 
1,000 Sikhs trickled into Hyderabad and joined the 
state army and police force. Sikh Jami’at continued 
to exist till after India became independent in 1947. 

It was disbanded with effect from 1 May 1951 
when each soldier of the force was given five years’ 
salary as compensation and dismissed. 

N.S.A. 

STKH JOURNALISM, tracing its beginnings to the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, was influenced 
in its founding and evolution primarily by two 
factors: institution-building in Sikhism with a view 
to defending itself and restating its principles, and 
the Sikhs’ concern for retaining their distinct 
identity. This crisis of identity was occasioned by 
a strong sense of militancy among other religions 
and a concomitant set of pressures arising from 
the demands of modernization. The consequent 
attempts at revitalizing the community resulted in 
the evolution of Sikh journalism. Most ofthe Sikh 
periodicals, to begin with, were either in Punjabi 
or Urdu. They were weekly or monthly papers 
with sporadic bulletins and supplements. All of 
them had almost a similar format - a page of 
scripture, an editorial, a signed article on a subject 
of importance, local news and a column of letters 
from the readers. Those sponsored by an institution 
served, generally, a social and/or religious cause 
whereas those financed/sponsored by an individual 
reflected, alongside, the immediate concern of the 
patron. For example, the Khalsa Dharam 
Parkashak ShuddhiPattar{ 1896), a monthly paper 
in Gurmukhi script sponsored by the Lahore 
Shuddhi Sabha, focussed on conversions and 
missionary efforts. The Dukh Nivaran (1906), 
another monthly paper in Punjabi, sponsored by 
Mohan Sirigh Vaid, advocated the use of7 
Gurmukhi, Bhai Takhat Singh’s Punjabi Bhaip 
(1907) propagated women’s education and 
improvement of family life. Several Sikh rulers 
owned or heavily subsidized some newspapers and 
journals, and these papers paid particular interest 
to news relating to the patron’s state and projected 
his viewpoint. Nanak Prakash Kapurthala (1887) 
and Patiala Akhbar{ 1880) can be included in this' 
category. 
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Financial uncertainty accounted for the rapid 
fall of Sikh periodicals prior to 1900. Except for a 
few notable papers, journals usually disappeared 
within two or three years. Newspapers ran on slim 
budgets and since the number of educated Sikhs 
was relatively small, they had limited circulations 
ranging between 100-500. The first major journal 
which devoted itself to the Sikh cause was Aftab- 
i-Panjab, a bi-weekly publication in Urdu begun 
in 1866 by Diwan Buta Singh who encouraged 
reform efforts and Sikh creative writings. It had 
numerous editorial changes, with Sikhs, Hindus 
and Muslims at one time or another heading the 
staff. It supported cow protection, mildly criticized 
British administration, called on Sikhs to be loyal 
to the government, and usually sided with attempts 
to remove Hindu accretions from the Sikh faith. 
The Aftab-i-Panjab was followed by Akhbar Sri 
Darbar Sahib which was started from Amritsar in 
1867. This fortnightly paper was perhaps the first 
newspaper to appear in Punjabi. 

The fervour and dedication surrounding the 
Lahore Singh Sabha generated a major series of 
newspapers. Bhai Gurmukh Singh founded Vidya 
Pracharak and Gurmukhi Akhbar { 1880). While 
the former collapsed soon, the latter ran till 1895 
and widely influenced the Sikh intelligentsia. The 
Khalsa Akhbar (1883), a weekly newspaper in 
Punjabi, became the chief spokesman for the 
reformist elements within the community. The 
paper ceased publication in 1905. Some of the 
other papers of this period were Singh Sabha 
Gazettem Punjabi (1892), LyailGazette, Vidyark 
in Punjabi (1881), Gurmukhi Akhbar { 1880), 
Hamdard-i-Khalsa{ 1899), Khalsa Akhbar( 1883), 
Khalsa Bah adar i n Urdu (1897), Khalsa Samachar 
in Punjabi (1899), Panjab Darpai} in Punjabi 
(1885), and SriGurmatParcharin Punjabi (1892). 

By the turn of the century, literary efforts and 
news coverage had become an essential part of the 
public life of the Sikhs. The Sikhs were now 
moving into a highly dynamic phase of institution 
building, in which education, militant defence of 
their faith and extensive publication received 
prominence. Experience gained by the editors and 
proprietors and increase in the audience also 


helped, Bhai Vir Singh set up the Wazir-i-Hind 
Press (1892) and the Khalsa Tract Society (1894) 
which became the primary source for Punjabi 
literature during the coming decades. The Khalsa 
Samachar (1899), which has survived to this day, 
soon became a rallying point for pan-Punjab Sikh 
activities. Another important Sikh newspaper was 
Panth, a fortnightly in Punjabi. Two more 
newspapers of note were the Bar (1907), a Punjabi 
weekly published from Lyallpur and the Ramgarhia 
Patrika, a Punjabi weekly published from Lahore. 
English language journals also became quite 
popular in Sikh circles. The Khalsa f 18994 a 
weekly newspaper, was founded by Bhagat 
Lakshman Singh. In 1903, a group of Sikhs headed 
by Bhai Jodh Singh established another Engtish 
weekly, The Khalsa Advocate 11903). Another 
English weekly, published by Bhai Sohan Singh 
from Gujrariwala, was The Sikhs and Sikhism 
(1903). 

One final trend appeared in the early 1900’s 
which foreshadowed a major redirection in Sikh 
journalistic efforts. Until then, Sikh commentators 
had generally been loyal to the British, Criticism 
was always in a subdued tone. Gradually, however, 
issues like the management of their shrines brought 
them into conflict with the government. When the 
dual explosion of Jalliarivala Bagh and Guru ka 
Bagh thrust Sikhs into a new era of political 
experience, Sikh journalism came to the forefront 
making a decisive shift towards active political 
participation. Between 1922 and 1933, at least 20 
radical Sikh periodicals waged verbal war against 
the British government and opponents within the 
community. Many were prosecuted, banned, or 
driven out of circulation by heavy security demand. 
The Akali (1920) and its various associated 
newspapers symbolized this phase of militant 
journalism. The Urdu Akali received financial 
aid from the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committee and published a crescendo of 
denunciations against both the British and anti-Sikh 
forces. Several of its numbers were banned and, 
its editors suffered prosecution. The Akali and 
similar papers such as Panth Sevak opposed the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan’s moderation. The anti-Akali 
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forces developed their own chain of journals, such 
as the Sanatan Sikh (a Gurmukhi weekly from 
Amritsar), and the Sikh Sudhar, an Urdu journal 
from Amritsar that supported organizations 
opposed to the Akali Dal. Nirarikaris, Namdharis, 
and organizations deemed heretical, such as the 
Panch Khalsa Diwan of Bhasaur, had their organs 
of propaganda. Also, some specialized newspapers 
also appeared. The Gucdwara Gazette, sponsored 
by the Shiromapi Committee, focussed on news, 
elections, and administrative arrangements within 
Sikh shrines. Papers like the Gurmat, a weekly 
Gurmukhf newspaper, tended to print essentially 
scriptural and religious articles. Sikh Brahmans, 
Khatris, Ramgarhias published their own papers. 
A more secular and cosmopolitan approach to 
journalism could be found in two new publications, 
Mauji{ 1931) and Phuhvari (\93\). 

Once the turmoil surrounding the period of 
reforms subsided in approximately 1920, Sikh 
journalism entered a relatively calm phase of 
growth. Although the total number of journals 
remained relatively stationary, in the range of 40 
to 50 annually, the editors and titles of periodicals 
changed frequently. Many newspapers appeared 
briefly, but soon either disappeared or merged with 
another journal. Important papers such as the 
Khalsa Samachar, Fateh, Mauji Phulw&fi and the 
Khalsa Sewak provided continuity, as did 
specialized ventures such as Nirguriiara, Gurdwara 
Gazette, and an assortment of college or 
educational magazines. Most Sikh papers tended 
to be in Gurmukhi but Urdu held its own as a major 
literary language for the community. In 1942, some 
of the Sikh newspapers and journals in Urdu were 
Ajit, Khalsa Vir, Gargajj, Punjab Gazette and 
Rajput Qaumi Prakash. Indian independence and 
consequent partition of the country in 1947 resulted 
in the dislocation of a segment of Sikh journals 
and opened yet another era of challenge and 
change. After 3 947, the same concerns which had 
given rise to Sikh journalism once again came to 
the forefront in an independent India. 

N.G.B. 

SIKH STATES. Political conditions in eighteenth- 
century India fostered the rise of diverse contenders 


for power. The Mughal authority was withering 
throughout India and it had many ambitious 
successors in Punjab. Besides these Mughal agents 
trying desperately to reassert authority, there were 
Persians and Afghans as well as some Maratha 
chieftains and a number of European freebooters. 
In this situation where Sikhs had many enemies 
and few possible allies, they organized themselves 
for self-protection into jathasov small armed bands 
and, by the mid-eighteenth century, into a 
confederacy of twelve wisls. Gradually, these misls 
extended their protection and domination over 
specific tracts in return for financial considerations 
and came to assume a position of political 
sovereignty over their clients, who sometimes were 
not Sikhs. Eleven of the misls, the Ahluvalia, 
Bharigi Pallevalia, Faizullapuria (Sirighpuria), 
Kanhaiya, Karorsirighia, Nakai, Nishanavalia, 
Ramgarhia, Shahid, and the Sukkarchakkia 
originated in the Majha area or the Bari Doab 
between the Beas and Ravi rivers while the twelfth, 
the Phulkiari, settled in the Malva area south of the 
Sutlej. 

In January 1764, the Sikhs under Jassa Singh 
Ahluvalia took over Sirhind and surrounding' 
territory. Thereafter, members of the Phulkian misl 
soon established their claims to statehood and they 
included the states of Patiala, Nabha, Jind and 
Kaithal. Some of the trans-Sutlej mish'aho gained 
a foothold south of the Sutlej from the spoils of 
conquest. The almost continuous warfare corroded 
the mis] form of organization and weakened the 
ideal of a Sikh commonwealth. In the trans-Sutlej 
area, Rarjjit Singh emerged more powerful and took 
over many misls and other estates. In the trans- 
Sutlej region, the Ahluvalia state of Kapurthala 
continued in uneasy existence as a close ally of 
Ranjit Singh while most other misls became 
extinct. The cis-Sutlej Sikh States of Patiala, 
Nabha, Jind, Kaithal, Faridko.t and Kalsia generally 
maintained friendly relations with Rarijit Singh but 
in 1809, all the cis-Satluj Sikh states secured their 
future under British protection in return for pledges 
of military assistance when needed. Sardar Fateh 
Singh of Kapurthala followed suit in 1826. 
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The first significant test of the alliance with 
the British came with the Anglo-Sikh war in 1845- 
46. In 1849, the British formally annexed the 
Punjab and all the trans-Sutlej misJs lost their 
remnants of political sovereignty. However, the 
cis-Sutlej states continued as internally autonomous 
islands in the sea of British Indian Punjab up to 
Indian independence in 1947 when they decided 
to merge with India. 

The States whose individual histories are 
delineated in the following section are referred to 
as Sikh states primarily because their rulers were 
Sikhs. With the exception of FaridkoJ, they never 
contained an absolute Sikh majority population. 
In the premier Sikh state of Patiala a comparison 
of the census figures from 1881 to 1931 reveals 
that the Hindu population declined from 50.1% in 
1881 to 38.2% in 1931 and the Muslim minority 
remained steady, being 21.9% in 1881 and 22.4% 
in 1931. 

PATIALA, the first Sikh state to acquire symbols of 
political sovereignty eventually outlasted all of its 
formidable rivals to emerge as the premier Sikh 
state of India. In 1931, its population was 16, 
25,520, its area 5,942 square miles and its annual 
revenues almost one and a half crores. 

The Phulkian mA/traced its ancestry to Jaisal, 
a Bhatti Rajput, who founded Jaisalmer state in 
AD 1180. Phul (d. 1652), from whose name the 
Phulldari house (Patiala, Nabha, Jind) derived its 
appellation, was the first member of the family to 
come into recorded contact with Sikhism. He was 
blessed with power and plenty by Guru Har Rai 
during his travels in the Malva. Phul had seven 
sons by two wives. The first was Tilok Singh 
(Tiloka), the ancestor of the houses of Nabha and 
Jind, and the second was Ram Singh (Rama), the 
forefather of the rulers of Patiala. Ram Sirigb and 
Tilok Singh were devoted disciples of Guru 
Gobind Singh and had been blessed as his own. 
They helped Banda Singh Bahadur with men and 
money in his early exploits. Baba Ala Sirigh 
(1696-1765), the third son of Ram Silngh, was a 
brave soldier and a shrewd politician, and was 
successful in carving out the principality of Patiala. 
By 1732, he had conquered a vast territory around 


Bamala which served as his headquarters. In the 
forties and fifties during the Durrani- Mughal 
clashes in the Punjab, Ala Singh extended his 
hold over a large territory. In 1763, he laid the 
foundation of Patiala Fort, the present Qila 
Mubarak, around which Patiala town grew up in 
due course. Ala Sirigh was a close associate of 
Jassa Sirigh Ahluvalia in the conquest of Sirhind 
in 1764, and purchased the town from Bhai Buddha 
Sirigh to whom it was assigned by the Khalsa. 
Ahmad Shah is said to have bestowed upon him a 
drum and a banner as insignia of royalty. Baba 
Ala Sirigh was succeeded by his grandson, Amar 
Sirigh (1748-81), who received the title ofRaja-i- 
Rajgan from the Durrani king. He formed a 
number of alliances and fought a wide variety of 
opponents and so expanded Pa.tiala that it became 
the most powerful state between the Jamuna and 
the Sutlej. He was succeeded by his seven-year- 
old son, Sahib Sirigh (1772-1813). The weak 
administration of the minor chief encourged 
external adventurers to exploit the situation. It was, 
however, saved by his heroic sister, Bibi Sahib 
Kaur, who for some time took the reins of the 
government into her hands. Karam Sirigh (1798- 
1845), who succeeded Sahib Sirigh, helped the 
British in 1814 in opposing the Gurkha expansion 
in the Punjab hills and secured a large tract in the 
Himalayan foothills. He was an able ruler who 
not only set his own house in order, but also brought 
about an agreement between the Phulkiari chiefs 
in May 1834. Karam Sirigh paid special attention 
towards Sikh historical places and saw that every 
Sikh gurdwara in the state had a good building 
and a properyis/pirattached to it. His son, Narinder 
Sirigh (1824-1862), aided the British with supplies 
and carriage during the first Anglo-Sikh war and 
the 1857 uprising, and in return received many 
titles, honours, estates, and a seat on the newly- 
enlarged Viceroy’s Legislative Council (1862) for 
its ruler. His successor, Mohinder Sirigh (1852- 
76), is known for his patronage of learning, works 
of public utility and for measures connected with 
the improvement and general well being of his 
people. His noble work was continued by his son 
and successor Rajinder Sirigh (d, 1900). 
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Bhupinder Sirigh, (1891-1938) was a first class 
sportsman, an astute politician and an able 
administrator, and it was he who was mostly 
responsible for giving Patiala a prominent place 
on the political map of India. A great patron of art 
and literature, his collections of great historical, 
artistic and zoological interest are highly admired. 
He was the only prince to raise Punjabi to the 
position of the court language. It was at his 
suggestion that the Remingtons invented the 
Gurmukhi type script. Maharaja Sir Yadavinder 
Singh (1913-74), who succeeded his father in 1938, 
was an enlightened ruler with varied interests. He 
did a lot for the welfare of his people and was a 
guiding light in the politics of the princely order. 
His greatest service to India was in having saved it 
from further division. 

JIND, one of the Phulkiari states, was founded by 
Gajpat Singh (1738-89) who was the middle son 
of Sukhchain Singh (d, 1751), the younger brother 
ofGurdit Singh, of the ruling family of Nabha. In 
1764, Gajpat Singh joined the Dal Khalsa under 
Jassa Singh Ahluvalia and took part in the conquest 
of Sirhind. He then seized the districts of Jind and 
Safidori and overran Panipat and Kama!. Unlike 
other Sikh chiefs, he continued his relation with 
the Mughal court in Delhi also and paid revenue 
to the emperor. He obtained the title of Raja under 
a royal farwan from Emperor Shah Alam II in 
February 1772. He was on war with the Nabha 
chief and had seized Ami oh, Bhadsori and Sarigrur 
in 1774, The daughter of Raja Gajpat Singh, Raj 
Kaur, was married to Mahari Singh of the 
Sukkarchakkia misl 

Gajpat Singh was succeeded by his elder son, 
Bhag Singh (1768-1819) who was also a close 
ally of Patiala. He also maintained friendly relations 
with the British government. He was succeeded 
by his son, Fateh Sirigh (d. 1822), who was 
succeeded by Sarigat Singh who died childless in 
1834. Then followed a protracted debate among 
the British government and the Phulkiari chiefs and 
jagirdars over the issue of successor. A (ter rej ecting 
the claims of Nabha and Patiala, the British decided 
in 1837 in favour of Sarup Singh (1812-64) of 
Bazidpur with the stipulation that he would inherit 


only those portions, namely Jind, Sahgrur arid 
Safidon, which had been acquired by Raja Gajpat 
Singh and the remainder, received as grants from 
Rapjit Singh, would be divided between the British 
and Rapjit Sirigh, It was by this decision that the 
British obtained Ludhiana. Sarup Sirigh continued 
cordial relations with the British. He was succeeded 
by his son, Raghbtr Sirigh (1832-87) who rebuilt 
the town of Sarigrur on the model of Jaipur. He 
helped the British during the second Afghan war 
and was rewarded with the title of Raja-i-Rajgan 
in perpetuity. He was succeeded by his eight-year- 
old grandson, Rapbir Sirigh who laid the Dhuri- 
Jakbal and Jind-Panipat railway lines. 

Jind had an area of 1,299 square miles and 
population 3,24,676 in 1931. Its revenues in the 
1930’s averaged around twenty-five lakhs 
annually. Its Sikh population was only 10% of the 
total in 1931. 

NABHA STATE, founded by Hamir Sirigh (d. 1783), 
a descendant of Baba Phul through his eldest son, 
Tilok Sirigh (d, 1687), belonged to the Phulkiari 
family. Hamir Sirigh added considerably to the 
estates of Kapurgaph and Sarigrur which he had 
inherited from his grandfather, Gurdit Sirigh. He 
founded the town of Nabha in 1755. In 1764 he 
joined Baba Ala Sirigh and the Dal Khalsa in the 
conquest of Sirhind and received the pargrna of 
Amloh as his share of the spoil. He then declared 
his independence and exercised the right of coining 
money. Hamir Sirigh was succeeded by his son, 
Jasvant Sirigh, under the guardianship of his 
stepmother, Rani Deso, a very resourceful woman. 
Raja Jasvant Sirigh improved his relations with 
the Jind chief and maintained good relations with 
the Marathas and the British. 

Jasvant Sirigh was succeeded by his son, Raja 
Devinder Sirigh (1822-65), During the first 
Anglo-Sikh war Devinder Sirigh whose sympathy 
was with the Lahore Darbar did not help the British 
and, in consequence of his conduct, nearly one- 
fourth of his possessions were confiscated and he 
was removed from his state, the succession passing 
to his eldest son, Bharpur Sirigh, then a boy of seven 
years. Bharpur Sirigh helped the British in the 
suppression of the mutiny of 1857 and was 
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rewarded with several estates. On his death in 
1863, he was succeeded by his brother, Bhagvan 
Singh, who died eight years later, leaving no son. 
As there was no near relative to claim the gaddi of 
Nabhg, Hira Singh of Badrukkari was selected to 
head the state. He contributed to the establishment 
of the Khalsa College at Amritsar, and patronized 
liberally Max Arthur Macauliffe to write his The 
Sikh Religion. His son and successor, Ripudaman 
Sirigh (1883-1942), was, as heir-apparent, 
appointed to the Imperial Legislative Council and 
there gained a certain reputation as a sympathizer 
with Indian nationalism. He was made to abdicate, 
in July 1923, in favour of his minor son, Partap 
Sirigh. 

Nabha was the third largest Sikh state with 947 
square miles of territory, revenues of about twenty 
eight lakhs and its population in 1931 was 2,87,574. 
Sikhs formed 34% of its total population. 
KAPURTHALA, the only Sikh state which survived 
north of the Sutlej until 1947, was founded by Jassa 
Sirigh Ahluvalia (1718-83), the right hand man 
of Nawab Kapur Sirigh in the organization of the 
Dal Khalsa, He led the Sikhs in many of their 
campaigns against the Afghan invaders and the 
Mughal government. He acquired Kapurthala town 
after defeating the Bhatti chief, Rai Ibrahim. He 
died issueless and was succeeded by his second 
cousin, Bhag Sirigh (1745-1801), son of Laddha 
Sirigh. He was succeeded by his son, Fateh Sirigh 
(1784-1836), who allied with Maharaja Rapjit 
Sirigh in many of his military campaigns and thus 
gaining estates scattered on both sides of the Sutlej. 
Fateh Sirigh’s son and successor, Nihal Sirigh 
(1817-52) had his cis-Satluj estates confiscated 
following his refusal to ally with the British during 
the first Anglo-Sikh war. His successor, Rapdhir 
Sirigh (1831-70), helped the British during the 
mutiny of 1857 and was rewarded with the title of 
Raja-i-Rajgan. He was succeeded by his son, Raja 
Kharak Sirigh (1850-77), followed by Jagatjit 
Sirigh (1872-1949), who received the title of 
Maharaja in 1911. He developed into a great 
scholar and traveller and was one of the most 
cultured princes of his day. Though its area was 
only 599 square miles, Kapurthala was situated in 


fertile, well watered tracts and supported a 
population of3,16,757 in 1931 and enjoyed annua] 
revenues around thiry-three lakhs. Sikhs 
constituted 23% of its population. 

FARIDKOT STATE. The ruling house of FarikoJ 
claimed descent from Brar, the seventeenth in line 
from Jaisal, the Bhatti Rajput, from whom the 
Phulkiari rulers and the Bhais of Kaithal also traced 
their ancestry. A descendant, Bhallan, is said to 
have served Guru Hargobind in one of his battles 
against the Mughals and received his blessings. He 
died issuless and was succeeded by his nephew 
Kapura (1628-1708), who had the rare honour of 
serving Guru Har Rai and Guru Gobind Sirigh 
during their travels in this part of the country. He 
was a brave man and soon succeeded in 
consolidating the family possessions. He founded 
the town of Ko,t Kapura in 1661; he received the 
rites of Khalsa initiation at the hands of Guru 
Gobind Sirigh and came to be known as Kapur 
Sirigh. One of his successors, Hamir Sirigh 
(d. 1782), built the fort of Faridkot and made it his 
capital. However, the territory of Faridkot was 
invaded and occupied by Maharaja Raqjit Sirigh 
in 1807. It was restored to Gulab Sirigh two years 
later in consequence of the Maharaja’s treaty of 
1809 with the British. A dominant figure in 
Faridkot history, Raja Bikram Sirigh, who took 
over in 1874, gave a good administration to the 
state. He beautified the town of Faridkof. He also 
played a significant role in the organization of the 
Amritsar Khalsa Diwan. He also patronized the 
preparation of an exegesis of the Sikh scripture. 

With an area of638 square miles, Faridkot was 
divided into two tahslls of Faridkot and Kot Kapura, 
lying between Patiala state and Firozpur district. 
Its annual revenues during the 1930’s were about 
eighteen lakhs. 

KALSIA STATE, originally forming part of the 
territories of the Karorsirighia misl When the Sikhs 
conquered Sirhind and occupied its territories in 
1764, Gurbakhsh Sirigh of Kalsia village (Kasur, 
Pakistan) also shared the exploits and occupied the 
parganas of Chhachhrauli, Sialba, etc. The state 
formed around Chhachhrauli came to be called 
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Kalsia. After the death of Gurbakhsh Singh in 
1775, his son Jodh Singh (d. 1818) succeeded 
him and made significant additions to it. He allied 
with Rapjlt Singh in some of his campaigns and 
got territories in reward. He was followed by Sobha 
Singh who ruled for forty years until his death in 
1858. Sobha Singh’s son, Lahina Singh died in 
1869, and was followed in the chiefship by his son, 
Bishan Singh (d. 1883) and grandsons Jagjit Singh 
(d. 1886) and Ranjit Singh (d. 1908). Raja Ravi 
Sher Singh (1902-47), who succeeded his father 
Ranjit Singh, earned the title of Raja for its ruler 
by helping the British during World War I. 

Kalsia was the smallest of the Sikh states with 
an area of 192 square miles, annual revenue of 
about four lakhs in the 1930’s and population of 
59,848 in 1931, which included only 15% Sikhs. 
KAITHAL, ruling family descended from Bhai 
Bhagatu, a revered Sikh ofthe time of Guru Arjan. 
Desu Sirigh, who established an independent 
principality atKaithal sometime between 1764 and 
1768, was the grandson of Gurbakhsh Singh, a 
descendant of Bhai Bhagatu and frequent ally of 
Baba Ala Sirigh in several of his military 
campaigns. His son, Lai Sirigh, killed his elder 
brother and took over the leadership when in 1809 
the state became a protected state under the British. 
Lai Sirigh, enjoying revenues of two and a quarter 
lakhs, ranked second to the Maharaja of Patiala. 
After reaching this pinnacle the fortunes of Katthal 
rapidly declined. The last sardar, Bhai Udai Sirigh, 
had been bed-ridden for several years prior to his 
death on 15 March 1843. However, it was Bhai 
Udai Sirigh, who had patronized Bhai Santokh 
Sirigh, the author of Sri GurPratap Suraj Granth. 
Bhai Udai Sirigh died issuless and the chiefship 
and part of the territory including the town of 
Kaithal escheated to the British. 

B.R., I.C. 

SIKH STUDENTS FEDERATION, a front ofthe 
Sikh youth studying in schools, colleges and 
universities formed in 1944, at Lahore, with Sarup 
Sirigh, then a law student, as president. Its primary 
object was the promotion among the Sikh youth 
of the Sikh principles and values. The search was 
for the authentic Sikh personality and to this end 


all of their conscious energy and formulations were 
then directed. After the partition of India in 1947 
the Federation shifted from Lahore to Amritsar. 

Before the Federation came into being, there 
existed Bhujangi Sabhas, societies of the Sikh 
youth. It was in 1888 when the first Sikh Vidyarthi 
Sabhas or Khalsa Clubs came into existence. These 
were the product of the new religious and cultural 
awakening among the Sikhs. Another 
nomenclature then gaining the vogue was Sikh 
Youngmen’s Association. With the independence 
of India drawing close began the more dynamic 
phase of the Federation. The sphere of its activities 
widened. Sikh youth camps became the order of 
the day. Young men and old and tried leaders joined 
in enthusiastically, committed to carrying them 
through in their training in Sikh lore and scholarly 
discipline. The Sikh Panth felt the glow of a new 
life process through these camps and their 
widespread influence. The youth took to their work 
with a new zeal which brought to the Panth a 
completely fresh image of its future and destiny. 
Many new names sprang up on the Sikh horizon. 
The camps became very popular and brought a new 
dimension to Sikh life. There were many others 
who had made themselves famous in their 
respective spheres. In fact, there is hardly a Sikh 
of any eminence who had not been touched by the 
Federation and its ideology. Men like Manmohan 
Sirigh, the known economist and Prime Minister 
of India, were no exception. Another name that 
became a legend was that of Bhai Amrik Sirigh 
(1948-84) who was elected president on 2 July 
1978. He remained its president even during his 
internment from July 1982 to August 1983 and 
thereafter until his death during Operation Blue Star 
in June 1984. Apart from the political orientation, 
the Sikh youth received from this experience a fresh 
religious leaven and thus felt quickened, to a new 
pace of life, 

Sp.S. 

SIKH TRADITION (HISTORIGRAPHY) begins 
with Janam Sakhis, the life stories of Guru Nariak 
(1469-1539). There is hardly any evidence ofthe 
tradition of history writing inancient India, though 
in modem times attempts have been made at 
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different levels to show the existence of somewhat 
vague historiographic elements particularly in the 
Ramayapa and the Mahabharata though religious, 
mythological and allegorical legends and stories 
are intricately mixed up. The Arabs soon after their 
conquest of Sindh brought to India a fully 
developed art of history writing with a deep 
understanding of the Islamic polity, religions 
institutions and sociological issues along with a 
keen chronological sense. The Indo-Muslim 
historiography is based on the prophetic traditional 
method (hadis), which precludes a critical estimate 
of events and persons and lays stress on the true 
concept of an Islamic state. It is biographical in 
nature. 

The early Sikh historical tradition which 
begins during the latter half of the sixteenth century 
is also in the form of biography. The Janam Sakhis 
of Guru Nanak are not historiography in the true 
sense of the term. Myths, legends and allegorical 
stories are interwoven in their narratives; their lack 
of historical perspective, however, is 
counterbalanced by their faithful record of the 
current Sikh religious tradition. These Jan am 
Sakhis, represent the early Sikh historical and 
religious traditions. A unique example of early 
Sikh historiography is Guru Gobind Singh’s 
Bachitra Nafak. Autobiographical in style, the 
work traces the history of Bedi and Sodhi clans 
and relates the major events of the Guru’s life up 
to the year 1696. Var, a genre of indigenous Punjabi 
origin, gave birth to semi-historical, poetically 
inspired ballads on mundane themes. Of a different 
category are the chronicles written by local 
historiographers in the Punjabi language. These 
may be termed as semi-historical, and among them 
are Kripal Das Bhalla’s Mahima Prakash Vartak 
(Prose) and Sarup Das Bhalla’s versified Mahima 
Prakash. Then there are fuller and connected 
biographical accounts in verse known as the 
Gurbilases. The first such example is Sri Gur 
Sobha. Others in the chronological order are 
Gurbilas Chhevih Patshahi (1718), Gurbilas 
Patshahi 10 (1751); Bahsavaiinama Dasah 
Patshahi ah Ka (1769) and Gurbilas Dasviri 
Patshahi (1797). These writings inverse fall under 


the old Janam Sakhi tradition for their mixing of 
fact with fiction but do not follow the anecdotal 
style of the latter. Both were, however, panegyrical 
rather than analytical in their treatment. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, 
a comparatively modern trend in Sikh 
historiography took birth with Ratan Singh 
Bhahgu’s Sri Gur Panth Prakash better known as 
Prachin Panth Prakash (1841). Bhahgu took up 
the project with a definite aim which was political 
rather than theological or penegyrical. He cared 
more for truthful record of facts than for poetical 
finesse. Another work in the line of authentic 
history is Sohan Lai Suri’s Umdat ut-Twarlkh 
which is a day-to-day record of the Sikh rule in the 
Punjab. Bhai Santokh Singh’s SriGurPratapSuraj 
Granth marked a reversion to earlier forms and 
interest. Giani Gian Singh’s Panth Prakash(\%W) 
and his Twarlkh Guru Khalsa also carry a large 
measure of the old Janam Sakhi-Gurbilas tradition. 

Meanwhile, under the impact of the western 
rule and western education a new trend of writing 
authentic and critical history based on scientific 
research was making its appearance. 
Cunningham ’ s A History of the Sikhs (1849) may 
be regarded as the first such book, followed by 
Latif s History of the Panjab(\%9 1). These works 
by non-Sikh authors, however, cannot be claimed 
as belonging to Sikh tradition in historiography. 
The first Sikh to adopt modem scientific research 
as a basis for historiography was Sardar Karam 
Singh (1884-1930). Khazan Singh’s The History 
and Philosophy of Sikh Religion (2 vols.; 1914) 
was another pioneering work. With the 
establishment in December 1929 of the Sikh 
Historical Society and a department of historical 
research in Khalsa College, Amritsar, Sikh 
historiography entered, as it were, its adulthood. 
Many able researchers and historians have since 
been studying, reinterpreting and rewriting Sikh 
history. 

B.J.H. 

SIKHS, THE, by General Sir John J.H. Gordon, 
first published in 1904 and reprinted in 1970 by 
the Languages Department, Punjab, Patiala. The 
book is divided into fourteen chapters dealing with 
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the origin and development of Sikhism under the 
ten Gurus (1-4), establishment of m/s/s (5-6), 
followed by Maharaja Rapjit Singh’s rise to power 
(7-8) and decline of the Sikh monarchy (9). The 
three succeeding chapters are devoted to the two 
Anglo-Sikh wars, with the last two summing up 
the beliefs and observances of the Sikhs and their 
position under the British Crown. The book is a 
simple and straightforward narrative of what 
Gordon understood Sikh faith and tradition to be. 

J.S.G. 

SIKHS AND AFGHANS, THE, by Munshi 
Shahamat Ali the first-hand account of the Punjab 
under Rapjit Singh at the zenith of his power, is 
the Journal of an expedition to Kabul through the 
Punjab and the Khaibar Pass in 1838-39 kept by 
the author, who accompanied Colonel Wade and 
Sbahzada Taimur with an auxiliary force under a 
tripartite treaty made in 1838. He estimates the 
revenues of the State in 1838 to be 3, 00, 27,762 
rupees. The army of the Maharaja consisted of 31 
regiments of infantry, 9 of cavalry, 11,800 irregular 
horse, and 288 pieces of artil lery, with a total annual 
expenditure of 1,27, 96,482 rupees. It also gives 
a bird’s eye view of the northern Punjab under Sikh 
rule. It supplies information about the towns en 
route as also about the revenue, population and their 
trades and the people inhabiting these places. The 
relations of various Afghan tribes with the Sikh 
government are briefly described. 

B.J.H. 

SIKHS AND THE SIKH WARS: THE RISE, 
CONQUEST, AND ANNEXATION OF THE 
PUNJAB STATE, by General Sir Charles Gough 
and Arthur D. Innes, first published in London in 
1897, is in the main a relatively unbiased account 
of both the Anglo-Sikh wars. The sections on the 
rise of the Sikhs in the Punjab and the establishment 
of a sovereign State under Ranjit Singh are a mere 
reproduction of works published earlier, but those 
on the Anglo-Sikh wars are based on official 
records, including the blue books, official 
despatches, the regimental records and Lord Hugh 
Gough’s diaries. The actions atMudki, Ferozeshah 
(Pherushahr), Alival and Sabhraoh have all been 
described in considerable detail. At Ferozeshah, 


Hardinge overriding his commander-in-chiefs 
order and Tej Singh’s inaction after the battle on 
the morning of 22 December are described. 

After their decisive victory in the_first Sikh 
war, the British sold Jammu and Kashmir to Gulab 
Singh, annexed the Jalandhar Doab to British India 
and established in the remaining Punjab a 
government virtually ruled by the British Agent. 
These arrangements to begin with worked well if 
not with perfect smoothness, and peace was 
resfored. But certain developments such as the 
forced evacuation of the Regent Queen to 
Sheikhupura in August 1847, the mishandling of 
Multan situation in early 1848 and over-reaching 
behaviour of a British agent in Hazara vitiated the 
atmosphere of mutual trust. Moreover, with a 
change in the top executive there came a change 
in British policy in favour of annexation. The 
trouble in Multan and Hazara could have been 
contained and resolved with out going in for a major 
war, but the British intended otherwise. The grand 
army under Lord Gough’s personal command 
crossed the Sutlej in early November 1948. After 
minor encounters at Ramnagar and Sadullapur, the 
first main battle fought at Cheliarivala on 13 
January 1849 was indecisive. Both sides suffered 
heavy .casualties and both retreated from the field. 
For a whole month after this there was an uneasy 
lull. The conclusive action took place at Gujrat on 
21 February 1849 and has justifiably been called 
‘the battle of guns.’ However, the book is not free 
from exaggerations. Following Lord Dalhousie’s 
line of arguments, the authors conclude that defeat 
of the Sikhs was not enough. The interests of the 
British Empire required that they be subjugated and 
the Sikh dynasty destroyed. 

J.S.G. 

SIKHS AND THE TRANSFER OF POWER. The 
Sikhs, after the two Anglo-Sikh wars, lost their 
kingdom and the Punjab came under the British. 
The latter by the construction of railways, roads, 
and canals, brought the province stability. The 
Sikhs, along with other Punjabis, became the most 
prosperous peasantry in India and they joined the 
British army in increasing numbers. However, 
various factors leading to freedom movement 
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especially the Gurdwara reform movement (1920 
to 1925) put the Sikhs in opposition to the British 
government. The Indian Muslims’ demand for the 
recognition of their separate political entity led 
them attain certain benefits from the British 
government as well the Indian National Congress. 
The Sikhs, who were an influential community in 
the region and had important interests at stake, felt 
completely ignored. Finding themselves reduced 
to a state of political wilderness, the Sikhs began 
to press for their own rights. They demanded to 
be treated in the Punjab the same way as the 
Muslims were treated in provinces where they were 
in minority. Their viewpoint was ventilated by the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan. A deputation of the Sikh 
leaders also waited on the Viceroy (22 November 
1917) claiming one-third representation in the 
Punjab on the basis of their services in the war. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Report of 1918 was of 
the view that what had been given to the Muslims 
could not by any standards of fairness be denied to 
the Sikhs. This report was debated in the joint 
committee of the Punjab Legislative Council. The 
Sikh demand for “just claims” was vigorously 
opposed by both Muslim and Hindu members and 
thus was lost. The Government of India Act of 1919 
did not give the Sikhs the 33 per cent representation 
that they had expected. Under the new constitution 
the Punjab Legislative Council would comprise 93 
members, of whom 15 were to be Sikhs elected by 
Sikh constituents; the Sikh efforts resulted in 
increasing their number by two. Much the same 
political pattern continued on the introduction of 
provincial self-government under the Government 
of India Act of 1935. 

During the second Round Table Conference, 
Sikh representatives pressed for 30 per cent 
representation in the Punjab and 5 per cent at the 
Centre, with at least one Sikh member in the Central 
cabinet. Alternatively, they suggested a 
realignment of the boundaries of the Punjab 
whereby the two Muslim majority divisions of 
Rawalpindi and Multan, with the exception of the 
colony districts of Lyallpur and Montgomery, 
would be detached; in that case the Muslim and 
Hindu population there would be about equal and 
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the Sikhs would hold the balance. Little heed was 
paid to this proposal. The cry of Pakistan had not 
yet been raised. Anyway, the Communal Award 
granted the Sikhs only a marginal increase in their 
weightage in the Punjab - 33 seats out of a total of 
175 - but they were assured some representation 
in the Federal Legislature and in the North West 
Frontier Province.Sir Sikandar’s Unionist ministry 
took office in the spring of 1937. Within a very 
short space of time there was a radical and 
unforeseen change in the political situation. At 
the Round Table Conferences the idea of Pakistan 
had been mentioned only to be derided; but in 
March 1940 the Muslim League passed at Lahore 
a resolution demanding independent sovereign 
Muslim State. Earlier in 1938, Sikandar Hayat 
Khan had joined the League with all his Muslim 
followers. The Sikhs apprehended the threat of 
becoming a small minority in a large Muslim State 
if the Punjab were included in Pakistan, as Jinnah 
demanded. Rather than accept this fate, the Sikhs 
inclination was to demand the partition of the 
Punjab. Around this time effective leadership of 
the Sikhs passed to the Akalis who were somewhat 
isolated. The passing of the Pakistan resolution and 
the proposal to stop all further recruitment of Sikhs 
to the armed forces made them look for friends. 
The latter proposal was ultimately dropped, but it 
alarmed the Akalis. They decided that they must 
modify their opposition to the Unionist government 
and their hitherto lukewarm attitude to the war 
effort, They, therefore, set up Khalsa Defence of 
India League to stimulate Sikh recruitment; and in 
June 1942 they entered into a regular pact with the 
Unionist government, hoping to stall Jinnah’s 
demand for Pakistan and stave off the danger of 
partition of the Punjab. At the time of the Cripps’ 
Mission in 1942 almost all Sikh leaders were united 
in their opposition to Pakistan and to the separation 
of the Punjab from the rest of India. It was the 
first public admission by the British of the 
possibility that India might be divided. During the 
Quit India movement which started shortly 
thereafter, the Congress leaders remained behind 
the bars, leaving for Jinnah a free field in which to 
carry on his Pakistan propaganda. In 1944, he 
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expelled from the League Sir Khizar Hayat Khan 
Jjwaha who was opposed to the partition. In the 
same year Mahatma Gandhi was persuaded to offer 
Jinnah a Pakistan consisting of contiguous Muslim 
majority areas in the northwest and northeast of 
India. Jinnah rejected this offer of a ‘moth-eaten’ 
Pakistan, but the Sikhs were very indignant at the 
offer being made at all. Claiming that the Sikhs 
were, like the Muslims, a separate nation, they 
began to talk of demanding an independent 
sovereign Sikh State. This was to have boundaries 
roughly the same as those proposed for the Punjab 
by the Sikh representatives at the Second Round 
Table Conference and would include the whole of 
the Lahore Division and the colony districts of 
Lyallpur and Montgomery. The idea of pressing 
for such a State had been simmering in the minds 
of some Akali leaders ever since the League’s 
Pakistan resolution was passed; but most of them 
recognized that it was impracticable, for the Sikhs 
were not a majority in any definable area. The 
demand was not therefore formally put forward at 
this stage. 

By the end of the War, Jinnah had gained more 
influence over the Muslim populace and in the 
1945-46 elections his League won almost all the 
Muslim seats. The Sikhs, in order to demonstrate 
their solid opposition to Pakistan, had all joined 
together with the exception of the Communists to 
fight the elections as a single party under the 
auspices of the Panthic Pratinidhi Board. This was 
everywhere successful and the communist Sikhs, 
who supported Pakistan, were eliminated. In 
England, the Labour Government took office in 
July 1945, and was determined to transfer power 
to indian hands as soon as possible, but the Hindu- 
Muslim cleavage over Pakistan stood in the way. 
A Cabinet Mission came out to India in March 
1946 and started interviewing representatives of 
all major parties and interests. The Sikh 
representatives, Master Tara Singh, Giani Kartar 
Singh, Hamam Singh, and Baldev Singh, said that 
they stood for a united India, but if it was to be 
divided then they would want a separate Sikh State, 
and this should be free to federate either with 
Hindustan or Pakistan. They also argued that 


population was not the only factor to be considered 
and that the Sikhs’ large holdings of land in the 
areas must also be taken into account. The Mission 
did not countenance the Sikhs demand for a 
separate autonomous State. They were also 
convinced that outside the supporters of the Muslim 
League, there was an almost universal desire to 
preserve the unity of India. They rejected, 
therefore, a Pakistan of six provinces as claimed 
by Jinnah, since this would place substantial 
minorities, particularly the Sikhs, under Muslim 
rule. They also rejected, as did Jinnah himself, a 
truncated Pakistan of contiguous Muslim majority 
areas, involving a radical partition of the Punjab. 
This, they believed, would be contrary to the wishes 
of most of the people and would of necessity divide 
the Sikhs, leaving substantial bodies of them on 
both sides of the border. Having rejected Pakistan, 
they put forward a scheme for an All India union 
limited to defence, foreign affairs and 
communications within which the provinces 
claimed for Pakistan could be formed into sub¬ 
federation. 

The Muslim League and the Congress 
accepted this scheme; the latter, however, with 
reservations. Sikhs were united in rejecting it. The 
Sikhs also declined to elect representatives to the 
Constituent Assembly. The mission felt the Sikh 
apprehensions exaggerated and held that the 
scheme was, from the Sikh point of view, the best. 
Eventually, the Sikhs were persuaded by the 
Congress to take part in the Constituent Assembly 
and Baldev Singh became defence minister in an 
Interim Government led by Jawaharlal Nehru (2 
September 1946). The Congress acceptance of the 
Mission’s scheme had been ambiguous, but the 
council of the League at a meeting in Bombay on 
29 July 1946 withdrew their previous acceptance 
of it and favoured ‘Direct Action’ for the 
achievement of Pakistan. Jinnah also declined to 
collaborate in the Interim Government. The 
immediate sequel to the Bombay resolution was 
an outbreak of communal rioting on an 
unprecedented scale in Calcutta on 16 August fixed 
by the League as Direct Action Day. This was 
followed in October by Muslim assault on Hindus 
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in East Bengal, and then a large scale massacre of 
Muslims by Hindus in Bibar. However the Viceroy 
persuaded the League nominees Co join the 
government on the understanding that the League 
would rescind the Bombay resolution and take part 
in the work of the Constituent Assembly, thus 
bringing about a lull in communal rioting, but 
Jinnah was unwilling to reconsider the Bombay 
resolution without certain assurances. The main 
point now at issue was whether in the sections the 
voting regarding the provincial constitutions and 
the formation of groups should be by provinces, 
as the Congress, with the full concurrence of the 
Sikhs, contended (which would almost certainly 
preclude the formation of groups), or by simple 
majority vote, as the League claimed. The British 
government upheld the latter interpretation. The 
Congress accepted this interpretation, bnt with the 
qualification that there must be no compulsion for 
a province or part of the province and that the rights 
of the Sikhs should not be jeopardized. Jinnah was 
not persuaded to modify his stand and, on 31 
January 1947, the Working Committee of the 
League declined to recommend reconsideration of 
the Bombay resolution and wanted dissolution of 
the Constituent Assembly. 

- The British government announced on 20 
February that Lord Mountbatten would replace 
Lord Wavell as Viceroy and that they would 
transfer power to Indian hands not later than June 
1948, They instructed Mountbatten to try to 
preserve the unity of India on the basis of the 
Mission’s plan, but if by 1 October this proved to 
be impossible, to report what steps should be taken 
for handing over power by the date fixed. The 
League hadnow firmly rejected the Mission’s plan, 
and if civil war was to be averted the only solution 
was truncated Pakistan of contiguous Muslim 
majority areas, involving the partition of Bengal 
and the Punjab and the division of the Sikhs. 
Though Jinnah had previously rejected it, he was 
now content to take it. The Congress had always 
said that they would not contemplate compelling 
the people of any part of the country to remain in 
India against their will. The Sikhs were to suffer 
most if the Punjab was partitioned on this basis. 


since this would divide them leaving some two 
million out of about 5 1/2 million on the Pakistan 
side ofthe border. They now preferred partition to 
the whole Sikh community going to Pakistan. So 
Mountbatten bad no great difficulty in securing the 
acquiescence of the Congress, the League and the 
Sikhs in a plan for dividing the country, and 
proceeded with the utmost speed to carry it out, 

Jinnah 1 s original aim had been to include in 
Pakistan the whole of the Punjab except the Ambala 
division. His only way of achieving this aim would 
have been to conciliate the Sikhs. Some of the 
Akalis, notably Giani Kartar Singh, were not 
wholly averse to the Sikhs throwing in their lot 
with Pakistan, provided they could get good terms. 
The Sikh Communists, who favoured joining 
Pakistan, suggested that within it a small Sikh- 
dominated province should be created. Early in 
March 1947 events occurred that determined the 
Sikhs against inclusion in Muslim dominated 
Pakistan. Widespread communal rioting broke out 
following the resignation of Kbizar’s government, 
Pockets of Sikhs in the Rawalpindi and Attock 
districts were barbarously attacked by Muslim 
mobs, their houses pillaged and set on fire and 
themselves murdered or compelled to flee for their 
lives. A memorandum was presented to the 
Boundary Commission by thirty-two Sikh 
members of the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
arguing that the boundary should be drawn along 
the Chenab and thus keep over 90 per cent of the 
Sikhs in eastern Punjab. Early in August, 
communal riots erupted in the Amritsar district, 
and these increased in scale and number as the date 
fixed for the transfer of power approached. 

As had been expected, the Boundary 
Commission fixed the line of division down to the 
centre ofthe Punjab, leaving about 2 million Sikhs 
on the Pakistan side of the border. Soon after 15 
August large number of Sikhs left their villages 
and trekked into eastern Punjab. But not all the 
Sikhs on the Pakistan side of the border moved so 
quickly or got off so lightly. Those who moved 
after 15 August faced murder and despoliation. 
The other side of the Punjab where Muslims were 
in a minority was also engulfed in violence. The 
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Sikhs as a community were the worst sufferers, 
for Muslims made Sikhs rather than Hindus the 
principal target of attack. 

S.P.M. 

SIKHS RELATIONS WITH HILL STATES lying 
between the Gariga and the Chenab rivers from the 
time of the Gurus to the reign of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh fluctuated from guarded friendship to open 
hostility. Guru Nanak (1469-1539) and later his 
son, Baba Sri Grand, had preached the Sikh tenets 
in the hill tract east of the Punjab proper. Preaches 
had gone to these places to spread the Sikh 
message. Guru Hargobind (1595-1644) came in 
contact with some of the chiefs of these Rajput 
states in the Gwalior Fort where he, along with 
them, was held captive under orders of Emperor 
Jahangir, He also helped Dharam Chand, a prince 
of Hapdur (Nalagafh) to regain his throne after his 
release from Gwalior. He, through his son. Baba 
Gurditta (1613-38), founded the township of 
Kiratpur in Kahlur (Bilaspur) state. Kiratpur 
remained the seat of the Gurus until Guru Tegh 
Bahadur founded, in 1655, Chakk Nanaki, later 
renamed Anandpur. The rulers of Kahlur treated 
the Gurus with reverence until Raja Bhim Chand, 
became jealous of Guru Gobind Singh’s royal style 
and growing repute. He forced upon the Guru a 
battle which was fought at Bhahgarji (1688). The 
Raja and his allies were repulsed, and Bhim Chand 
made his peace with Guru Gobind Singh who 
later took sides with him in his battle against a 
Mughal commander fought atNadaun on 20 March 
1691. Bhim Chand was succeeded in 1692 by his 
son, Ajmer Chand, who, intent on evicting the Guru 
from his territory, revived the old animosity. With 
the help of some hill chiefs and the Mughal 
emperor, he attacked Anandpur successively in 
1700, 1703 and 1705. The last assault took the 
form of a protracted siege, Guru Gobind Singh 
eventually evacuating the Fort. The hill chiefs and 
the imperial troops came in pursuit up to Chamkaur. 

Guru Gobind Singh, before his death at 
Nandefl in 1708, deputed Banda Singh Bahadur 
(1670-1716) to chastise the faujdarof Sirhind and 
the hill chieftains for their part in the persecution 
of the Sikhs. Banda Singh during his whirlwind 


compaign sacked Sirhind and reduced the hill 
states. The post-Banda Sirigh period was a period 
of sustained persecution, following which the Sikhs 
emerged as a political power. Their raids into the 
Gang Doab and beyond beginning in 1764 brought 
the people to submission. The Raja of the 
Himalayan state of Garbwal Sirmur bought peace 
by paying tribute. The first Sikh chief to invade 
Karigra hill states was Sardar Jassa Sirigh 
Ramgarhia, who reduced Karigra, Nurpur and 
Cbamba to tributary states, yielding together about 
2,00,000 rupees annually. In 1783, Jassa Sirigh 
helped by Jai Sirigh Kanbaiya besieged Karigra Fort 
and occupied it. All the hill states north of the River 
Sutlej accepted Ranjit Singh’s suzerainty, and he 
appointed Desa Sirigh Majifhia as his governor of 
the territory. Jammu, the principal state lying 
between the Rivers Ravi and Chenab, became a 
tributary of Sardar Jhanda Sirigh of the Bharigi 
misl in 1770. Later on in 1787 the Jammu chief 
made a complete submission to the Sikhs. 

H.R.G. 

SIKHS’ RELATIONS WITH JATS OF 
BHARATPUR. Hindu Jajs, who have ethnic 
affinity with the Sikh Jatts of the Punjab, had 
emerged as a new political power in the region 
south of Delhi. Their first revolt against the 
Mughals was in 1669 under the leadership of Gokul 
and was continued later by Raja Ram, but after the 
latter’s death in July 1688, Churaman (d. 1721), 
his younger brother and successor to leadership, 
professed allegiance to Emperor Bahadur Shah I 
(1707-12) and joined the imperial compaign 
against the Sikhs in 1710. Suraj Mall, the adopted 
son of Churaman’s son, Badan Sirigh, founded the 
Jat state of Bharatpur. He was killed on 25 
December 1763 inabattle near Delhi against Najib 
'ud-Daulab. His son and successor, Jawahar Sirigh 
(d. 1768), appealed to the Sikhs for help. The latter 
responded immediately with 40,000 men under 
Jassa Sirigh Ahluwalia, and immediate pressure 
on the Ja.ts was removed. Jawahar Sirigh again 
sought the_Sikh help in several of his campaigns 
againstNajib ud-Daulah (1765), againstthe Rajput 
rulers of Jaipur and Dholp and against the 
Marathas. Jawahar Sirigh was assassinated in June 
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1768 and his younger brother, Ratan Singh, was 
murdered in April 1769, His two brothers. Naval 
Singh and Raijjit Singh, contested the succession. 
The former occupied Bharatpur while the latter 
invited the Sikhs for help. The Sikhs arrived near 
‘Aligarh on 26 January 1770, and Naval Singh fled 
in panic without firing a shot. The Sikhs chased 
him as far as Chunar, and they marched back 
plundering Jat villages on the way. Naval Singh, 
regrouping his troops, followed them. The Sikhs 
suddenly turned back on 24 February 1770 and 
surrounded the Jaf advance guard and almost 
completely wiped it out. 

H.R.G. 

SIKHS’ RELATIONS WITH MUGHAL 
EMPERORS, Guru Nanak (1469-1539), the 
founder of Sikh faith, is said to have met Babar 
(1483-1530), founder of the Mughal dynasty, who 
was impressed by the former’s spiritual manner. 
Four of the Guru’s hymns allude to the havoc and 
misery Babar’s invasion brought in its train. 
According to Sikh tradition, Emperor Humayuri (d. 
1556), while fleeing to Iran in 1540, waited upon 
Guru Arigad (1506-52) at Khadur to seek his 
blessing. Akbar (1542-1605), liberal in his 
religious policy, treated Guru Amar Das (1479- 
1574), Guru Ram Das (1534-81) and Guru Arjan 
(1563-1606) with reverence. His son and 
successor, Jahangir (1569-1627), was not as open 
hearted. He had Guru Arjan executed and Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644) imprisoned for a time, 
though later he adopted a friendly attitude towards 
the latter. During the lifetime of Guru Hargobind, 
there occurred armed encounters with the imperial 
troops. Emperor Shah Jahari’s eldest son, Dara 
Shukoh, was known to be an admirer of Guru Har 
Rai. Dara lost to Aurarigzib in the battle of 
succession. Aurarigzib summoned Guru Har Rai 
to Delhi probably to explain his alleged support to 
Dara. Guru Har Rai’s successor, Guru Har Krishan 
(1656-64), was also summoned by the Emperor to 
Delhi where he died of smallpox. Guru Tegh 
Bahadur (1621-75), was executed in Delhi under 
Aurarigzib’s orders. Guru GobindSirigh (1666- 
1708) was forced to remain in a constant state of 
warfare owing to the intolerance of the Emperor, 
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He addressed a strong letter of protest and 
admonition, in Persian verse, to Aurarigzib who 
invited him for personal parleys. Bahadur Shah-I 
displayed friendly respect towards the Guru. 

After the demise of Guru Gobind Sirigh in 
1708, the Sikhs rose in rebellion under the 
leadership of Banda Sirigh Bahadur (1670-1716), 
and Emperor Bahadur Shah issued, on 10 
December 1710, a general warrant for the faujdars 
to “kill the worshippers of Nanak [i.e. Sikhs] 
wherever found.” Persecution of the cruellestkind 
was let loose upon the Sikhs, who yet rose again 
and again with redoubled strength until in the late 
1760’s when they became sovereign masters of the 
country between the Indus and Yamuna. Even the 
imperial capital was not beyond their reach. In 
January 1774, they sacked Shahdara and in July 
1775 they raided Pahargarij and Jaisirighpura. Their 
depredations extended beyond Delhi as far as 
‘Aligarh and Farrukhabad. The Sikhs entered the 
Red Fort on 11 March 1783, the Emperor and his 
courtiers hiding themselves in their private 
apartments. At the Emperor’s request, Begam 
Samru persuaded the Sikhs to retire from Delhi, 
allowing Baghel Sirigh of the Karorsirighia mis! 
with 4, 000 men to remain there and build 
gurdwaras at places sacred to the Sikhs. He was 
permitted to charge six annas in a rupee (37.5%) 
of the income from octroi duties in the capital The 
Sikhs continued their attacks on the crown lands 
until the establishment of British supremacy at 
Delhi in 1803. 

H.R.G. 

SIKHS’ RELATIONS WITH NAWAB OF OUDH. 
For a whole decade prior to 1774, Sikhs had been 
regularly raiding and pillaging upper Gariga- 
Yamuna Doab and Ruhilkhand bordering on Oudh. 
Yet they had not entered the territory of the Nawab, 
Shuja ud-Daulah, who had become an ally of the 
British since his defeat in the battle of Buxar (1764). 
With British help he conquered Ruhilkhand in 
1774, thus eliminating the buffer between himself 
and the Sikhs. His son and successor, Asaf ud- 
Daulah, began wooing the Sikhs against Zabita 
Khan, the Ruhila chief. The Sikhs, however, 
decided not to betray their old friend, Zabita Khan. 
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They carried out raids across the Ganga and some 
skirmishes took place between them and the troops 
ofOudh. 

In the beginning of 1785, a 30,000 strong Sikh 
force crossed the Ganga into the country of Oudh. 

On 14 January 1785, they attacked Chandausi, and 
attempted further raids into Ruhilkhapd on 29 
January and again on 5 February, but failed in face 
of increased resistance by the Oudh and British 
troops. By a treaty concluded on 9 May 1785, the 
Sikhs agreed not to attack the Oudh territories. In 
1795, the Sikhs sought Nawab of Oudh’s 
permission to visit Nanak Mata, their holy shrine, 
situated near Pifibhit, and that is the last known 
point of contact between the Sikhs and the Nawab. 

H.R.G. 

SIKH YUDDHER ITHAS O MAHARAJA 
DULEEP SINGH, by Barodakanta Mitra, is a brief 
narrative in Bengali of the fall of Sikh kingdom 
and of the career of the deposed sovereign Duleep 
Singh. Published in AD 1893, the monograph is 
divided into two sections, the first dealing with the 
Anglo-Sikh wars and the second devoted to the 
life of Maharaja Duleep Singh. He holds the British 
responsible for violating the treaty of friendship 
with the Lahore kingdom and describes the 
annexation of the Punjab as contravening all norms 
of political morality. Maharaja Duleep Singh’s life 
is delineated in considerable detail, concluding with 
his political activities in different European capitals 
and his sorrowful end in a Paris hotel in 1893. 

H.B. 

SIKLIGAR SIKHS constitute that section of 
ironsmiths who once specialized in the craft of 
making and polishing weapons. In medieval India, 
Sikligars were in great demand for manufacturing 
spears, swords, shields and arrows. Some of them 
later learnt even to make matchlocks, muskets, 
cannon and guns. Traditionally treated as of a low 
caste, Sikligars first came in contact with Sikhism 
during the time of Guru Hargobind. Engaged in 
the pursuit of an obsolete occupation, they are now 
a poor and backward people forming one of the 
scheduled castes as defined under the Indian 
Constitution. They roam about in small groups 
carrying their meagre possessions on specially 


designed carts and making and selling small 
household articles. The influence of Sikhism is still 
clearly discernible in the dress and social customs 
of some of them. Sikligar Sikhs of Central and 
South India have great faith in Takht Sacbkharjd 
Sri Hazur Sahib at Nanded which they visit 
regularly. 

N.S.A. 

SILOANl, village 9 km from Raiko.t town is sacred 
to the memory of Guru Gobind Singh, who visited 
the place in December 1705. Gurdwara Beri Sahib 
Patshahi Dasviri commemorates the spot where 
Guru Gobind Singh alighted for rest under a beri 
tree. It is here that Rai Kalha, the chief of Raikot, 
first met the Guru and escorted him to Raikot. 

M.G.S. 

SIMBHARO, village 16 km from Patiala, claims a 
historical shrine known as Gurdwara Sahib 
Patshahi Nauviij (pera Sahib), dedicated to Guru 
Tegh Bahadur who is said to have stayed here while 
travelling through this area. 

M.G.S. 

SIMON COMMISSION, a 7-member commission, 
designated after the name of its chairman. Sir John 
Simon (1873-1954), was constituted in 1927 as a 
royal parliamentary commission. In India Lord 
Irwin announced its appointment on 8 November 
1927. Its members and staff came ashore at 
Bombay for a short preliminary tour of India (3 
February to 31 March 1928) followed by'another 
tour (II October 1928 to 13 April 1929). The 
Commission’s findings were put into a formal 
report to Parliament in May. In June 1930 they 
were published in London in two separate volumes. 
The Simon Commission became the focus of public 
discussion in India from the day of its formation. 
Whether to boycott it or to co-operate with it 
became the most pressing political question. The 
main objection to co-operation was that India was 
not represented on the Commission; also that it had 
been empowered to proceed independent of the 
Indian political leaders. On 12 November 1927, 
the Congress resolved that all parties should abstain 
from co-operating with the Commission, and 
virtually all Indian leaders and organizations 
initially adopted this policy. When the Commission 
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arrived in India it was greeted, throughout both 
tours, with black flags. This led to police action at 
several places that injured many protesters. But 
unanimity of support for the boycott strategy was 
broken when the Punjab Muslim League and the 
Punjab Provincial Hindu Sabha resolved to co¬ 
operate with the Commission. In March 1928 the 
Punjab Legislative Council nominated a committee 
with Ujjal Singh as its secretary to report to the 
Commission. 

Throughout the period from 1927 to 1930, 
there was a broad range of Sikh opinion about what 
strategy to adopt in response to the Simon 
Commission, and it varied with changes in the 
political situation. Sikhs in the Congress were 
obliged to boycott. But many others accepted the 
boycott in order to participate in the All-Parties 
Conference which began in February 1928 as a 
Congress alternative to the Commission. The 
Conference was a response to the challenge to India 
made by Lord Birkenhead when he moved the 
Statutory Commission Bill in Parliament. The 
challenge, met in the Nehru Report that was 
published in August and debated in December 
1928, was to write a national constitution for India 
independently of the British. Leaders of the 
Shiromarji Gurdwara Parbandhak Committee, the 
Shiromaiji Akali Dal, and the Central Sikh League 
joined the boycott on that basis, and convened an 
All-Parties Sikh Conference in Amritsar on 30 
January 1928 at which about 150 prominent Sikhs 
were selected delegates to the national conference. 
Before the end of the year, however, Sikh 
dissatisfaction with the terms of the Nehru Report 
called into question the boycott strategy, too. In 
May, the Sikhs placed a memorandum of 
representation before the Commission, and in 
November a delegation from the Chief Khalsa 
Diwan appeared before the Commission at Lahore. 
In March 1929, at Delhi, some of Sikh delegates 
gave a banquet in honour of the commissioners, at 
which they again drew their attention to the need 
for a political framework which would safeguard 
the rights and interests of the Sikh community. 

The report of the Simon Commission 
published in 1930 satisfied none. It did little to 


SltiGH 

improve the Sikh position other than calling into 
question the statutory majority for Muslims in the 
Punjab. The Simon Report did not provide a new 
way to resolve the question of communal 
representation nor did it answer the question of 
dominion status which led the Congress to launch 
a major campaign of Civil Disobedience in March. 

G.R.T. 

SINGAPORE SIKH MISSIONARY TRACT 
SOCIETY, renamed Sikh Missionary Tract Society, 
Malaya, in 1941, and Sikh Missionary Society, 
Malaya, in 1946, when it was reactivated, was 
registered on 9 March 1940, with its offices at 
Singapore. The Society, founded by Bhag Singh, 
aimed at the spread of knowledge about Sikhism 
and providing opportunities for Sikh children to 
learn Punjabi. During the first year of its existence, 
it published, for free distribution, a total of26,000 
copies of tracts on Sikhism in Punjabi, English and 
Tamil. Between 1946 and 1965, it had published 
1,00,000 copies covering thirty titles, including two 
in the Chinese language. The Society also engaged 
preachers who travelled throughout Malaya 
making speeches at public meetings. The Society 
still operates though its activity is now restricted 
mainly to Singapore. 

Mv.s. 

SINGARU, BHAI, and his brother Jaita, both brave 
soldiers, received initiation at the hands of Guru 
Arjan. The Guru directed them to be in attendance 
upon his son, Hargobind. They continued to serve 
the latter and ranked among the prominent Sikhs 
of the time. They also took part in Guru 
Hargobind’s battles with the Mughal troops. 

T.S. 

SINGH, from Sanskrit sinha for lion, is an essential 
component of the name for a Sikh male. Every Sikh 
male name must end with ‘Singh’. Historically, 
this was so ordained by Guru Gobind Sirigh when 
he inaugurated the Khalsa in 1699. The Panj Piare 
(the five beloved ones) who formed the nucleus of 
the Khalsa Panth were the first to have ‘Singh’ 
added to their names. Guru Gobind Singh, who 
had himself initiated at the hands of these five, also 
received the last name of Singh. Every male Sikh 
has since carried ‘Singh’ as part of his name. This 
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was a way of inculcating among them a spirit of 
brotherhood as well as of valour. Wearing the 
distinctive symbols and clad and armed like a 
soldier with a flowing beard and a neatly tied turban 
on his head, a Singh had been set high ideals to 
live up to. As subsequent events proved, Singhs 
became a strong cohesive force admired even by 
their enemies for their qualities of courage and 
chivalry. 

As a rule, all Sikhs other than Sahajdharis are 
named Singhs even before the formal initiation. 
While ‘Sikh’ is a spiritual appellation, ‘Singh’ has 
socio-political overtones in addition. In practice, 
all Singhs are Sikhs with the discipline enjoined 
upon them by Guru Gobind Sirigh added. In 
sentiment, however, they are closer to the 
community as a whole and more active, socially 
and politically. Their special status is recognized 
legally as well. Under the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, 
1925, only Amritdhari Sikh can become members 
of the Shiromapi Gurdwara Parbandhak 
Committees. 

G.S. 

SINGHA, a Brahman purohit or family priest of 
the Sodhi clan, became a disciple of Guru 
Hargobind (1595-1644). He was, along with Babak 
the musician, sent to escort the Guru’s daughter, 
Bibi Viro, from Amritsar to Jhabal at the time of 
the attack in 1629 by the Mughal commander, 
Mukhlis Khan. She was brought out safely through 
the Mughal lines. Early next morning Bhai Sirigha, 
fell fighting in the battle. 

B.S. 

SINGHPURA, a village near Baramula in Kashmir 
valley, claims a historical shrine, Gurdwara 
Chhevin Patshahi Tharha Sahib, dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind whose visit it commemorates. 
According to local tradition, a Muslim Faqir, 
Bahlol, served the Guru here and received his 
blessing. 

Gn.S. 

SINGH SABHA MOVEMENT, a reform 
movement among the Sikhs which assuming a 
critical turn in the seventies of the nineteenth 
century, became a vitally rejuvenating force at a 
time when Sikhism was fast losing its distinctive 


identity. Following closely upon theNirarikari and 
Namdhari movements, it was an expression of 
impulse of the Sikh community to rid itself of the 
base adulterations and accretions which had been 
draining away its energy, and to rediscover the 
sources of its original inspiration. It was, however, 
quite different from its precursors in source, content 
and outcome. The Sirigh Sabha, was led by men 
deeply religious but with no claims to divine 
knowledge and no ambitions for exalted 
priesthood. It possessed a mass appeal and base. 
It influenced the entire community and reorientated 
its outlook and spirit. The stimulus it provided 
has shaped the Sikhs’ attitude and aspiration over 
the past more than a century. 

The movement was the result of the Sikh 
intelligentsia’s contact with western education and 
institutions. The transfer of political power to the 
British in 1849 affected major changes in Punjabi 
society and culture considering. The most obvious 
innovations arose from the centrality ofreligion in 
the Sikh society, the ruler took particular care to 
control the central Sikh institutions notably those 
at Amritsar and Tam Taran. At the same time, 
however, the government also patronized and 
assisted the rapid spread of Christian missionary 
activities. The challenge of western science, 
Christian ethics andhumanitarianism had provided 
self-examination and reinterpretation of religious 
belief and praxis. Numerous reform movements 
arose in Hindu and Muslim traditions, but each of 
them remained essentially communal. 

The Christian missionary activity commenced 
in the Punjab even while Rapjit Sirigh ruled in 
Lahore : an American Presbyterian Mission had 
been setup at Ludhiana close to the Sikh frontier. 
With the abrogation of Sikh rule in 1849, the 
Ludhiapa Mission extended its work to various 
places in central Punjab. Some other organizations 
also entered the field and were amply rewarded 
with converts, mostly from the lowest stratum of 
society. The rate of conversion was not alarmingly 
high. Yet there were instances which aroused 
community’s concern. The conversions of 
Maharaja Duleep Sirigh (1853) and Karivar 
Hamatn Sirigh of Kapurthala coupled with the 
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invitation by the Sikh ruler of Kapurthala to the 
Ludhiana Mission to set up a station in his capital 
made the community sit up. There were also 
reversions from Sikhism back to Sanatanist 
Hinduism at such a large scale that the 
government’s annual reports for 1851-52 and 
1855-56 gave a very alarming picture. 

What really shook the Sikhs out of their 
slumber were two incidents that occurred one after 
the other in early 1873. In February 1873, four 
Sikh pupils of the Amritsar Mission School - Aya 
Singh, Atar Singh, Sadhu Singh and Santokh Singh 
- proclaimed their intention to renounce their faith 
and become Christians. Then came the disparaging 
comments on Guru Nanak and other Gurus by 
Pandit Shardba Ram of Phillaur when he came to 
Amritsar for a series of religious discourses. This 
left some leading Sikhs thinking. At a meeting 
convened in Amritsar on 30 July 1873, it was 
decided to form an association which should adopt 
measures to defend the Sikh faith against all kinds 
of onslaught. The name proposed for this body was 
Sri Guru Singh Sabha. Its first formal meeting 
took place in front of the Akal Takht on 1 October 
1973. It was attended by priests of different 
gurdwaras, gianis, representatives of Udasi and 
Nirmala sects and members of other classes of the 
Sikh society. Sardar Thakur Singh Sandharivalia 
was appointed its chairman and Giani Gian Singh 
secretary. The main objects of the Singh Sabha 
were (i) to propagate the true Sikh religion and 
restore Sikhism to its pristine glory; (ii) to edit, 
publish and circulate historical and religious books; 
(iii) to propagate current knowledge using Punjabi 
as the medium and to start magazines and 
newspapers in Punjabi; (iv) to reform and bring 
back into the Sikh fold the apostates; and (v) to 
interest the high placed Englishmen in and ensure 
their association with the educational programme 
of the Sabha. It was the Singh Sabha’s policy to 
avoid criticism of other religions and discussion 
of political matters. The Singh Sabhas were also 
set up in different cities and towns. 

Singh Sabha General (renamed Khalsa Diwan 
soon after) was set up on 11 April 1880 as a co¬ 
ordinating body at Amritsar. The Diwan opened 
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Khalsa schools for general education and floated 
papers and periodicals to propagate Singh Sabha 
ideology. But ideological differences soon arose 
on the issue whether Sikhism is a part of Hinduism 
or a distinct, independent faith: those who toed the 
latter line of thinking set up a separate Kha lsa 
Diwan, Lahore, and published literature in support 
of this view. Both the Diwans, despite mutual 
bickering and even litigation, worked for the same 
aims with the same programmes, but the Khalsa 
Diwan, Lahore, soon stole a march over its rival in 
popularity by virtue of its progressivism and the 
total dedication and hard work of its leaders. The 
Lahore faction had about 30 Singh Sabhas attached 
to it, while the Amritsar faction had only about six 
or seven Singh Sabhas. Another bone of contention 
between the two Diwans was of relatively less 
importance the location of the Khalsa College 
foundation of which was finally laid at Amritsar. 
Mutual recriminations indulged in by the two 
Diwans had led neutrally inclined elements to voice 
the need for uniting the different sections under a 
central organization. Consequently, the Chief 
Khalsa Diwan came into being on 30 October 1902. 
Bhai Arjan Singh of Bagariari was elected its first 
president. Membership was open to all amritdhm 
Sikhs. The Chief Khalsa Diwan adopted all the 
aims and programmes of the old Khalsa Diwan. It 
carried out its mission with the help and co¬ 
operation of the local Singh Sabhas most of whom 
sought affiliation with the new Diwan, and of 
eminent individuals. Its earliest success came in 
the conversion of 35 persons including a Muslim 
family of six through the efforts of the Bhasaur 
Sirigh Sabha. Next qame the passing of the Anand 
Marriage Act, 1909ySikh Educational Society 
came into being in 1908. Some of the other 
achievements of the Diwan were the removal of 
idols from the compound of the Darbar Sahib, 
Amritsar (1905), and the preparation of a common 
code of conduct for the Sikhs (1916). 

For over a decade, the Chief Khalsa Diwan 
consolidated its position and had remarkable 
success at fostering Sikh identity and strengthening 
Sikh institutions. From 1914 onward, however, 
the organizations began to lose its hold on and 
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popularity with the Sikh masses because of its pro- 
go vemment policies. Although the Singh Sabha 
movement did a tremendous lot to revitalize the, 
religious spirit of the Sikhs, it did precious little to 
cleanse the rot that had set in the Sikh religious 
places. The enlightened Sikhs now wanted to free 
their shrines from a corrupt and degenerate 
priesthood secure under legal protection. The 
Jalliarivala Bagh massacre on 13 April 1919 
radically changed the political as well as religious 
scenario in which the Chief Khalsa Diwan became 
practically irrelevant, and the central stage was 
occupied by the Gurdwara Reform movement. 
The main motivation of the Singh Sabha 
movement was search for Sikh identity and self- 
assertion, The entire period can be interpreted and 
understood in terms of this central concern. Under 
this Singh Sabha impulse, new powers of 
regeneration came into effect and Sikhism was 
reclaimed from a state of utter ossification and 
inertia. The Sikh mind was stirred by a process of 
liberation and it began to look upon its history and 
tradition with a clear, self-discerning eye. The 
purity of Sikh precept and practice was sought to 
be restored. Rites and customs considered 
consistent with Sikh doctrine and tradition were 
established. For some, legal sanction was secured 
through government legislation. The most 
important aspects of the Singh Sabha movement 
were educational and literary. By 1900, 
orphanages, a system of Sikh schools, institutions 
for training preachers and granthis, and other self¬ 
strengthening efforts gained broad support from 
Sikhs in the Punjab and, especially, migrant 
communities abroad. The impetus given to 
education in its turn stimulated the publication of 
books, magazines, tracts and newspapers. The 
earliest venture in Punjabi journalism was the 
Lahore Khalsa Diwan’s Punjabi weekly Khalsa 
Akhbai ; followed by several others. A large 
number of books on Sikhism, both in Gurmukhi 
and English, were published. Max Arthur 
Macauliflfe’s monumental work on the life and 
teachings of the Sikh Gurus and the Farldkot fJkS, 
an exegesis of the entire Guru Granth Sahib, were 
also published during this time. The Singh Sabha 


movement checked the relapse of the Sikhs into 
Hinduism. 

N.G.B., Nz.S. 

SINGH SAGAR, by Vir Singh Bal, is a versified 
account of the life of Guru Gobind Singh. The 
author, not many details of whose career are 
known, was bom to Bhai Bakht Singh towards the 
end of 18th century. He was a poet at the court of 
Maharaja Karam Singh (1797-1845) of Patiala 
and wrote several books. The Sirigh Sagar was 
written in 1884Bk/AD 1827 at Patiala and has since 
been published (1986) by the Punjabi University. 
The book is primarily based on Bachitra Natak, 
SriGurSobha and Sukha Singh’s Gurbilas Dasvih 
Patshahi It is divided into fourteen cantos, each 
treating of a particular episode from the Guru’s 
life, such as the birth of Guru Gobind Sirigh (1), 
the martyrdom of Guru Tegh Bahadur (4), 
chastisement of the masands{6) Guru’s arrival at 
Paopta Sahib (7) and his return to Anandpur (8). 
The following five cantos deal with different 
battles. The concluding canto narrates the Guru’s 
departure to the South and his arrival at Nanded. 

R.SJ. 

SIOKE, or Sihoke, village in Paska subdivision 
of Sialkot district in Pakistan, had a Sikh shrine, 
Gurdwara Chhota Nankapa, commemorating Guru 
Nanak’s visit. At the time of his visit, the village 
was known as Bharoval and, according to local 
tradition, the Guru put up here with a devotee 
named Bhai Rupa. 

M.G.S. 

SIRHALf KALAN, commonly pronouned Sarhali 
Kalari, in Amritsar district of the Punjab, is sacred 
to Guru Arjan (1563-1606), who once stayed here 
for a while along with his family. Gurdwara 
Chubachcha Sahib commemorating the visit stands 
inside the village. 

Gn.S. 

SIRHIND, pronounced Sarhind, an ancient town 
lying along the Grand Trunk Road midway 
between Ludhiana and Ambala, derives its name 
probably from Sairindhas, a tribe that is said to 
have once inhabited here, Heuin Tsang also refers 
to Sirhind as the capital ofa district in the Sbatadru 
(Satluj) principality, it was later an important 
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outpost on the eastern frontier of the Hindushahi 
Empire, The town also remained the Hindushahi 
capital in the 11th century. At the close of the 
12th century, the town was occupied by the 
Chauhans. Under the Slave kings, Sirhind 
constituted one of the six territorial divisions of 
the Punjab. Under the Mughals, Sirhind was the 
second largest city of the Punjab and the strongest 
fortified town between Delhi and Lahore. Emperor 
Jahangir, who made several visits to Sirhind, refers 
in his memoirs to the captivating beauty of its 
gardens. The jurisdiction of Sirhind sarkar 
extended to Anandpur which was the seat of Guru 
Gobind Singh in the closing decades of the 17th 
century, Wazir Khan, the faujdarot Sirhind, sided 
with the hill chiefs against the Guru. Under the 
orders of Nawab Wazir Khan, Guru Gobind 
Singh’s two younger sons were bricked alive here. 
Sirhind was for this reason the accurst city in the 
eyes of the Sikhs. Mobilized under the flag of 
Banda Singh Bahadur, they made a fierce attack 
upon Sirhind, Wazir Khan was killed (12 May 
1710) and Sirhind was occupied two days later, 
and Bhai Baj Singh was appointed governor. The 
town, however, changed hands among Abdali, 
Mughals and Sikhs. In one of the Sikh assaults upon 
Sirhind (14 January 1764), its faujdarZ&m Khan 
was killed in action and Sirhind was occupied. The 
territories of the Sirhind .s&okarwere divided among 
the leaders of the Dal Khalsa, but no one was 
willing to take the accurst town of Sirhind. By a 
unanimous will it was made over to Buddha Singh, 
descendant of Bhai Bhagatu, who soon after (2 
August 1764) transferred possession to Sardar Ala 
Singh, of Patiala. Sirhind thereafter remained part 
of the Patiala territory, until the state lapsed in 1948. 

Maharaja Karam Sirigh (1813-45) had 
gurdwaras constructed in Sirhind in memory of the 
young martyrs and their grandmother, Mata Gujri 
He changed the name of the district from Sirhind 
to Fatehgafh Sahib, after the name of the principal 
gurdwara. Besides the Sikh shrines, Sirhind has 
an important Muslim monument Rauza Sharif 
Mujjadid Alf Sani, the mausoleum of Shaikh 
Ahmad Sirhindi (1569-1624). There are a number 
of other tombs in the compound mostly of the 


+ SIROPA 

members of Shaikh Ahmad’s house. See 
FATEHGARH SAHIB, GURDWARAS. 

M.S.A. 

SIRIRAGA KI VAR, by Guru Ram Das, is one of 
twenty-two vars entered in the Guru Granth Sahib. 
It occurs in Siri raga from which it derives its title. 
The Var comprises twenty-one stanzas, each 
preceded by two s/ohasexcept the fourteenth which 
is preceded by three slokas. Each paufi comprises 
five lines whereas slokas vary in length as well as 
in authorship. The Var pays homage to God, the 
sole creator and preserver of all that exists in this 
universe. It is by His grace that men take to the 
remembrance of His name and thus swim across 
the worldly ocean. God as creator of everything 
and belief in the existence of God, love for Him, 
recitation of His Name and realization of him as 
the ultimate end of human life are some of the 
points on which the fSrlays emphasis. Love other 
than that of God is transient and leads one to 
disappointment. Apart from the spiritual and 
theological problems that this Var takes up, it refers 
to some social problems as well. Equality of men 
is the basic value. What determines man’s social 
status is not his birth in a particular caste but his 
good or bad deeds. Hypocrisy and formalism are 
rejected. Man is adjured to choose the moral path. 
Thus will one overcome ego, the main stumbling 
block in the way of the realization of Truth. 

Hn.S. 

SIROPA, a term adopted from Persian sar-o-pa 
(head and foot) or sarapa (head to foot) meaning 
an honarary dress, is used in sikh vocabulary for a 
garment, scarf or a length of cloth bestowed on 
someone as a mark of honour. A siropa is bestowed 
by a religious or social figure or institution and 
may comprise a whole dress or, as is usually the 
case, a single garment or a length of cloth as a mark 
of recognition of piety or as an acknowledgement 
of unswerving devotion to a moral or philanthropic 
purpose. The use of the term may be traced to 
certain hymns of the Gurus where the exact words 
used are kapra (garment or cloth), patola (scraf) 
and sirpau (saropa, dress of honour), and they 
signify the bestowal of honour as well as protection 
of honour (GG, 31 and 520). Siropa should be 
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distinguished from the bestowal of a turban or 
gown by a saint upon a disciple as a mark of 
initiation or confirmation in an order or of 
succession to its headship. Siropa among the Sikhs 
is a symbol of honour or benediction. The practice 
can be traced back at least as far as Guru Arigad 
who bestowed upon (Guru) Amar Das a scarf every 
year. The siropa is now a gift bestowed by sahgat 
on behalf of the Guru Granth Sahib upon someone 
who deserves the honour by virtue of his or her 
dedication. It is almost invariably in the form of a 
length of cl oth, two or two-and-half metres, usually 
dyed in saffron colour, accompanied by prasad, the 
consecrated food. Siropa is the highest award that 
a Sikh may receive in sari gat. The present practice 
of giving a siropa to anyone who makes an offering 
of or exceeding a certain value or who happens to 
be socially or politically important is, strictly 
speaking, an oberration. 

M.G.S. 

SIRSA, pronounced Sarsa in Haryana, once famous 
as a seat of Muslim Sufis and anchorities, has two 
historical Sikh shrines: 

GURDWARA CHILHA SAHIB PATSHAHI I, sacred 
to Guru Nanak who once visited here and held 
discourse with the holy men, stressing the futility 
of ascerticism and austerities. A small shrine 
commemorating the visit of the Guru stands near 
the Khanaqah of Pan] Pirs. 

GURDWARA SRI GURU GOBIND SINGH JI, Guru 
Gobind Singh stayed at Sirsa on his way from 
Talvandi Sabo to the South in 1706. He encamped 
near a pond known as Lakkhi Talao. It was here 
that Dalla Singh deserted the Guru. From here the 
Guru went to Khudal to rescue one Gulab Singh, 
goldsmith, held in captivity by the local Muslim 
chief, kgurdwara was later raised on the bank of 
Lakkhi Talao by Maharaja Hira Singh of Nabha. 

M.G.S. 

SlTA RAM KOHLl (1889-1962), the first Punjab 
historian to undertake research in historical 
documents relating to the Punjab, was bom on 28 
February 1889 at the ancient town of Bhera, now 
in Pakistan. He passed his matriculation 
examination from the local Government High 


School and took his Master’s in history from 
Government College, Lahore. 

Sita Ram became a lecturer in History at 
Government College, Lahore, in 1919 where he 
served for 14 years. During this period he also 
held the additional charge as the Deputy Keeper 
of Records. In 1933, he was transferred to 
Ludhiana where he was the Vice-Principal, and then 
went as Principal of Government College, 
Hoshiarpur (1940) and then to Rohtak (1944). 
After retirement from Punjab Government service 
in 1946, he was made Principal, Rapbir College, 
Sarigrur, and was given the additional charge as 
Superintendent, Education Department, Jind State, 
and a little later that of Secretary, Education 
Department of the state. He finally retired in 1951 
and settled at Rohtak. He died there in July 1962. 

Sita Ram’s first work Catalogue of Kha Isa 
Darbar Records (two volumes; prepared from more 
than three lakh folios covering the period of Lahore 
Darbar from 1811 to 1849) was published in 1919 
(first volume) and 1927 (second volume), followed, 
among others by Trial of Diwan Mul Raj (1932) 
Ragjit Singh, in Urdu, (1933), and The Last Phase, 
1839-1849 which was published posthumously 
under the title Sunset of the Sikh Empire. 

S.S.B. 

SKETCH OF THE SIKHS, sub-titled “A Singular 
Nation who inhabit the Province of the Punjab 
situated between the Rivers Jumna and Indus,” by 
Lt. Col, John Malcolm, was originally published 
in the Astiatick Researches in 1810, and then in 
book form in 1812. The book is divided into three 
sections. The first section, covering almost the first 
half of the book, treats of the origin and histoiy of 
the Sikhs from Guru Nanak to Banda Singh 
Bahadur, with observations on their religious 
institutions, usages and manners. The second 
section deals with the nature and character of the 
Sikh government and the third with the religion of 
the Sikhs. However, this formal division could be 
discarded in favour of a more meaningful division- 
the author's view of the Sikh past and his 
understanding of the contemporary situation. | 

Malcolm was able to get first-hand information 
about the Sikhs when he accompanied, in 1805, 
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Lord Lake’s army in pursuit of J as van t Rao Holkar 
into the Sutlej- Yamuna Divide. He also managed 
to collect manuscript copies of various religious 
and historical works. In fact, he was the first British 
writer to think of the Guru Granth Sahib, the 
Dasam Granth, the Janam Sakhismd the Varan by 
Bhal Gurdas as the crucial sources of information 
regarding the Sikhs and preferred these Sikh 
writings to Muslim chronicles. Malcolm himself 
admits to his account being hasty and sketchy, and 
for this he seeks justification in its usefulness “at a 
moment when every information regarding the 
Sikhs is of importance.” There are several errors 
of fact and interpretation in the work. 

J.S.G. 

SLOKAS OF SHAIKH FARlD. Baba Shaikh Farid 
Gahj-i-Shakar (1173-1264), the famous Sufi saint 
some of whose compositions are included in the 
Guru Granth Sahib, was a poet whose verses form 
the first recorded poetry in the Punjabi language. 
Guru Nanak himself seems to have brought to light 
these verses when he visited Pak Pa.ttan, an old 
seat of Chishti Sufis where he met with Shaikh 
Ibrahim, in twelfth place from him.' Guru Nanak 
found these lines pregnant with high moral purpose 
and with deep spiritual insight. He may have 
recorded these in his book from where they were 
transferred'to the Volume which Guru Arjan 
compiled. Shaikh Farid’s verses included in the 
Guru Granth Sahib are hymns in rag as Asa, Suhi 
and Gaufi; and 120 si okas (pp. 1377-1384). The 
Gurus have added their slokasto some of his s/okas 
so as to harmonize the import and clarify or 
supplement_the idea in the original sloka. The 
slokasoi Farid, though not linked thematically with 
one another, describe in general the transient nature 
of the world and exhort man to remain detached 
from its false allurements and to reflect upon the 
name of God which is the only lasting reality. They 
also lay stress on the need for the right conduct 
and moral awareness. 

Farid teaches man not to seek God in lonely 
wastes as He abides in the heart (19). From this 
metaphysical thought of essential oneness between 
the Creator and the creation is derived the social 
ideal of human equality. Concerning human social 


SOBHA SINGH 

behaviour, Farid’s advice is: speak never a rude 
word to anyone as the Lord Eternal in all abides, 
God’s concern for His creation never ceases even 
though man becomes forgetful of Him (107). Farid 
has an intense longing to realize such as Omniscient 
and loving God (119). He declares that only our 
good deeds in this world will stand by us in the 
next (100). Apart from the cultivation of moral 
qualities which help man on his way to God- 
realization, man should also develop deep and 
selfless love, be humble, do good deeds and discard 
greed. Human life is transitory, and death is certain 
for all. Death is also a great leveller, prince and 
pauper are treated alike (45). 

s.s.s. 

SMITH, SIR HARRY GEORGE WAKELYN 
(1787-1860), divisional commander of the British 
army under Lord Hugh Gough, in the first Anglo- 
Sikh war (1845-46). He saw action at Ferozeshah 
(21 December 1845), Baddoval (21 January 1846), 
and at ‘Alival (28 January 1846). His troops were 
stationed at Dharamkot when a division of the Sikh 
army under Raqjodh Singh Majifhia crossed the 
Sutlej at Phillaur, seriously threatening Ludhiaqa 
and intersecting the British line of communication. 
Harry Smith advanced towards Jagraori to save 
Ludhiaqa. At Baddoval, Raqjodh Singh intercepted 
him, but by a dexterous manoeuvre, he extricated 
himself and advanced towards Ludhiaqa. On 28 
January, the British force under Harry Smith 
moving out of Baddoval surprised the Sikh army 
at ‘Alival, Soon afterwards, Harry Smith’s division 
joined Lord Gough’s army and on 10 February took 
part in the battle of Sabhraon. 

Sir Harry Smith was created Baronet of‘Alival 
and, in 1847, was made governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope. He died in London on 12 October 
1860. 

B.J.H. 

SOBHA SINGH, a grandson of Divan Singh who 
had built the village of Qila Divan Singh in 
Gurdaspur district during the early days of Sikh 
power. He served under Misr Divan Chand in 
Kashmir, and fought in various battles on the 
northwest frontier, including those of Teri and 
Peshawar (1823). He broke fealty wilth the Sikh 
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Darbar and helped the British with supplies in the 
second Anglo-Sikh war. After annexation of the 
Punjab, he was allowed to maintain his two villages 
(Qila Divan Singh and Kotgarh) on payment of 
one quarter of the revenue. 

S.S.B. 

SOBHA SINGH, of Doaba region, joined Bhai 
Maharaj Singh, a leading figure in the_ 1848-49 
revolt, in his march of Multan in aid of Di wan Mul 
Raj in June 1848, and remained with him 
throughout till he reached Dev Ba.tala, in the Jammu 
territory, after the battles of Cheliahvala and Gujrat. 
He again joined him at Kurala, in Hoshiarpur 
district and assisted him in enlisting volunteers for 
the planned rising. 

M.L.A. 

SOBHA SINGH (1901-1986), painter, famous 
especially for his portraits of the Gurus, was bom 
on 29 November 1901 in a Ramgarhia family of 
Sri Hargobindpur, in Gurdaspur district of the 
Punjab. His father, Deva Singh, had been in the 
Indian cavalry. At the age of 15, Sobha Sirigh 
entered the Industrial School at Amritsar for a one- 
year course in art and craft. As a draughtsman in 
the Indian army he served in Baghdad, but resigned 
to pursue an independent career in drawing and 
painting. In 1949, he settled down in Andretta, in 
the Karigra valley, beginning the most productive 
period of his life. 

Sobha Sirigh was skilled in the western 
classical technique of oil painting. His themes 
came from the romantic lore of the Punjab, Indian 
epics and the Sikhreligious tradition. His paintings 
of Punjabi lovers, Sohni and Mahival and Hir and 
Ranjha, became very famous. What gave Sobha 
Sirigh the utmost satisfaction was his paintings of 
the Sikh Gurus. The earl Jest portrait of GuruNanak 
was painted in 1937, and made a portrait of Guru 
Gobind Sirigh in 1967. Earlier in his career, he 
had attempted a painting depicting Queen Nur 
Jahari in the presence of Guru Hargobind, but its 
prints were sealed following a protest from the 
Muslims in 1935. He did, with rare delicacy, a 
portrait ofNorah Richards, the matriarch of Punjabi 
theatre. Murals by him embellish the art gallery of 
Parliament House in New Delhi. Sobha Sirigh also 


tried his hand at sculpture, and did the busts of 
some eminent Punjabis. Much acclaimed and 
honoured in his lifetime, Sobha Sirigh died in 
Chandigarh on 21 August 1986. 

S.S.Bt. 

SOBHA SINGH, SIR (1890-1978), the single 
largest builder and real estate owner of New Delhi, 
was the elder of the two sons of Sujan Sirigh, the 
younger one being Ujjal Sirigh who made himself 
famous as a parliamentarian. Sobha Sirigh was 
bom in the village of Hawaii (district Sargodha, 
now in Pakistan). He joined his father’s business, 
supervising the laying of railway tracks and the 
digging of tunnels. Father and sons shifted to Delhi 
as building contractors in December 1911 when 
the Indian capital was to be shifted from Calcutta 
to Delhi, Building contracts then were going 
abegging, and the Sujan Sirigh-Sobba Sirigh team 
were readily accepted as senior grade contractors. 

Plans for the new city were drawn soon after 
the coronation Darbar. Foundation stones had 
already been laid by the King and Queen. However, 
these stones had to be shifted, for technical reasons, 
to the Raisina Hills, 11 km. across the city. Sobha 
Sirigh was assigned this job. The construction could 
not be taken up until after World War I. For the 
South Block and India Gate Sobha Sirigh was 
chosen to be the sole builder. In addition, he 
received contracts for some parts of the Viceregal 
House (now Rashtrapati Bhavan) and Vijaya 
Chowk. He built several buildings in Delhi and 
outside. His success as a builder made him one of 
the wealthiest persons of Delhi - once called ‘the 
owner of half of Delhi’. He became the first Indian 
president of the New Delhi Municipal Committee, 
He was knighted by the government and appointed 
a member of the Council of States. Sobha Sirigh 
left the greater part of his private estate to a 
charitable trust and presided over some of the 
institutions funded by it. Among his last bequests 
was one for Bhagat Puran Sirigh’s Pirigalvafa in 
Amritsar, home for lepers. Sir Sobha Sirigh died 
in Delhi on 18 April 1978. 

K.S. 

SODARU or SO DARU, lit. That Door, implying 
the entrance to the Lord’s presence, is a hymn by 
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Guru Nanak figuring with slight orthographical 
variations, at three different places in the Guru 
Grantli Sahib- in the Japu{ 27), the “Rahrasi”, and 
the Aka. musical measure. Read in the three 
contexts, the hymn unfolds three different 
dimensions of spiritual experience. In Japu, So 
Daw becomes a means of introvert meditation; in 
the Rahrasi the introvert God- consciousness gets 
transformed into a shared experience; and sung in 
Raga Asa it evokes feelings of elation and ecstasy. 
The poem sings in a variety of images the splendour 
of the Divine Threshold. Countless musicians and 
heavenly deities sit at His door and recite His 
praises. Likewise, myriads of siddhas, yogis, 
celibates constantly contemplate upon His Name. 
Sages and seraphs proclaim His glory as do the 
heroes and mighty warriors. The entire creation, 
all the continents, the worlds and the solar systems 
chant the excellences of the Supreme Being. He is 
the creator as well as preserver of all and His will 
prevails everywhere. To comprehend Him, one 
must be free from ego which is possible only when 
one realizes one’s insignificance in relation to His 
creation. 

H.S.B. 

SOf)Hl, a sub division of Sarin group of Khatris, 
has acquired an aura of exceptional honour among 
the Sikhs because seven of the ten Sikh Gurus from 
Guru Ram Das onwards were from among them. 
Guru Gobind Singh ended the continuation of 
personal guruship, but the members of the clan 
continued to enjoy popular esteem. Several legends 
are current about the origin of the Sodhis. The 
most acceptable among the Sikhs is the one 
popularized by Guru Gobind Singh’s Bachitra 
Na$ak. According to it, Sodhis are linear 
descendants of Lava, one of the twin sons of Sri 
Rama Chandra. The Sodhis have also begun to 
claim that the renowned Bedi scholars of Kasi were 
their collaterals. Generations back, they invited 
them to Sanaudh. The learned Bedis recited the 
Vedas and explained to the Sodhis the mystical 
meanings of the holy mantras. The Sodhis were 
so affected by the newly acquired spiritual 
knowledge that they handed over their kingdom to 
the Bedis and themselves retired to forests to 
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practise austerities. The Sodhis, it is believed, said: 
“We shall take back the kingdom from you later.” 
This is the reason, so goes the legend, that the true 
kingdom of the Bedi Guru Nanak devolved upon 
the Sodhi Guru Ram Das and his successors. 

S.S.v.B. 

SOHAN LAL (d. 1888), son of Chhajju, the 
goldsmith, of Charkhi Dadri in the princely state 
of Jind, was the steward of the estates of Thakur 
Singh Sandhahvalia’s mother-in-law, Rapi Kisban 
Kaur of Ballabgarh. Thakur Singh utilized Sohan 
Lai’s services to have secret letters ofDuleep Singh 
delievered to men of influence at different places. 
In September 1887, Sohan Lai was arrested by the 
British. He died in March 1888 while still under 
detention. 

K.S.T. 

SOHAN LAL SURI, vakil or attorney at the Lahore 
court, is famous for his monumental work in 
Persian, ' Umdat ut-Twarlkh. a chronicle of Sikh 
times comprising five daftarsot volumes. Little is 
known about Sohan Lai’s early life except that he 
was the son of Lala Ganpat Rai, a clerk successively 
under Sardar Chafhat Sirigh and Sardar Mahan 
Singh of Sukkarchakkia misl. Ganpat Rai had 
kept a record of important events of his own time 
which he passed on to his son around 1811. 
enjoining upon him to continue the work of writing 
a history of the Punjab. Lala Sohan Lai who, 
according to his own statement, was well versed 
in Persian, Arabic, mathematics, astronomy and 
numerology, produced his Tawarikh which 
comprises 7,000 pages of manuscript in running 
Persian script and covers the period from the birth 
of Guru Nanak to the annexation of the Punjab in 
1849, and his sources are his own knowledge of 
contemporary events, the notes bequeathed to him 
by his father and the historical or legendary material 
bearing on the subject available to him. Besides 
the ‘Umdatut-Twarikh, Sohan Lai Suri wrote ‘Ihrnt 
Hamah, a small poetical composition on the tragic 
murders of Maharaja Sher Singh, Raja Dhian Singh 
and the Sandhanvalia Sardars and their associates 
in September 1843. Another of his works contains 
brief notes on courtiers, rajas, diwans, learned men, 
saints and ascetics living in the year 1831; 
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a genealogical table of the author’s family up to 
1836; a funeral oration on the death of his father; 
an account of the cis-Sutlej chiefs; and copies of 
certain letters and testimonials. He is also said to 
have written treatises on mathematics, astronomy 
and geometry. He presented Captain Wade with a 
copy of the work which is still preserved in the 
Royal Asiatic Society Library in London. After 
1849, Sohan Lai Suri was awarded a jagir worth 
Rs. 1,000 per annum to which he probably retired 
to pass his remaining years. 

V.s.s, 

SOHAN SINGH, BHAI (1890-1921) one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was the youngest of the 
six children of Bhai Sher Singh who shifted to 
the Lower Chenab Canal Colony during the 1890’s. 
At the age of 17, he enlisted in the 76th Battalion, 
then stationed at Attock. He got his discharge in 
1912 but re-enlisted after the outbreak of the first 
World War and retired home on pension after 
injuring his left arm in a bomb blast. During 
January 1921 he got himself registered as an Akali 
volunteer for the liberation of the Nankapa Sahib 
shrine, and attained martyrdom along with Bhai 
Lachhmap Singh Dharovali’s men. 

G.S.G. 

SOHAN SINGH, BHAI (1891-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was the son of Bhai Kesar 
Sirigh. Sohan Singh began his career in army 
serving there for a brief period, and received the 
vows of the Khalsa in 1914 at Sri Akal Takht Sahib, 
Amritsar. Once on a visit to Gurdwara Khara 
Sauda, Chuharkapa, he learnt about the corruption 
prevalnt in the holy places under the control of 
mahants. He made up his mind to join the ranks of 
the reformists. He had himself registered as an 
Akali volunteer. On 20 February 1921, he fell a 
martyr inside Gurdwara Janam Asthan Nankapa 
Sahib. 

G.S.G. 

SOHAN SINGH BHAKNA, BABA (3870-1968), 
founder president of the Ghadr party in the U.S.A, 
was the only son of Bhai Karam Sirigh of Bhakna, 
near Amritsar. Bom in January 1870, Sohan Sirigh 
learnt reading and writing Punjabi and the 
rudiments of Sikh faith in the village gurdwara and 


passed the fifth class in Urdu and Persian at the 
age of 16. He got married at the age of ten, but 
remained childless. Sohan Sirigh took part in the 
anti-Colonization Bill agitation of 1906-07. On 3 
February 1909 he left home for the U.S., reaching 
Seattle on 4 April 1909. He soon found work as a 
labourer in a timber mill under construction near 
Seattle. In those days, Indian migrants to the 
United States and the neighbouring Canada, most 
of them being Sikhs, suffered severe 
discrimination, protest against which had been 
simmering. In the summer of 1913, some of these 
Indians met at Stockton and decided to set up an 
organization, Hindustani Workers of the Pacific 
Coast (Hindi Pacific Association, for short), with 
Sohan Sirigh Bhakna as the President. The Ghadr 
Party, under Sohan Sirigh Bhakna, planned an 
uprising against the British for 1917, but rumours 
of a war between England and Germany and the 
Komagatamaru episode hastened events. Sohan 
Sirigh himself delivered to Baba Gurdit Sirigh a 
consignment of arms. As he learnt there that 
hostilities hadactually broken out on 28 July 1914, 
he took a boat to India, but was arrested at Calcutta 
on 13 October 1914, and after a few days 
interrogation at Ludhiana, was sent to Central Jail, 
Multan. He was tried in the first Lahore conspiracy 
case and was sentenced to death with forfeiture of 
property. The death penalty was later commuted 
to life imprisonment in Andamans, where he 
reached on 10 December 1915 and where he 
undertook several hunger strikes successively to 
secure the detenues better treatment. In 1921 he 
was transferred to Coimbatore jail and then to 
Yervada where he went on hunger strike to register 
his protest against Sikh prisoners not being allowed 
to wear turbans and their kachhahiras. In 1927, he 
was shifted to Central Jail, Lahore, where he again 
went on hunger strike in June 1928 to protest 
against the segregation of the so-called low caste 
Mazhabi Sikhs from ‘high caste’ Sikhs at 
mealtimes. He was released early in July 1930, 
but he continued to work for the freedom of the 
country. He devoted most of his time to organizing 
Kisan Sabhas (peasants societies). During World 
War II he was interned for nearly three years. After 
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Independence he veered decisively towards the 
Communist Party of India. Bent with age and 
ravaged by pneumonia, Baba Sohan Singh died, 
at Amritsar, on 21 December 1968. 

S.S.J. 

SOHAN SINGH JOSH (1898-1982), Akali turned 
Communist, was born to Lai Singh on 22 
September 1898 at Chetanpura in Amritsar district. 
He first studied at the D.A.V. School, Amritsar, 
and then joined the Khalsa College at Amritsar 
which he had to leave soon after owing to lack of 
financial support. Search for employment took him 
to Hubli and later to Bombay where he worked for 
a short while in a post office assigned to censoring 
mail in the Gurmukhi script, putting up in a 
gurdwara of which he took charge as secretary. 
Returning to his native village in 1918, he became 
a school teacher. Sohan Singh who had by now 
added the epithet “Josh”, meaning “fiery”, to his 
name, jumped into the Gurdwara Reform 
movement. In 1922, he was arrested and sentenced 
to a year’s imprisonment for his anti-British 
speeches. In March 1923, he was nominated a 
member of the S.G.P.C. and appointed general 
secretary of the Shiromatji Akali Dal. As these 
organizations were declared unlawful in October 
1923, he was again taken into custody till 
September 1926. His line now became more 
radical. In December 1928 he presided over the 
first All-India Workers and Peasants Conference 
held at Calcutta. Simultaneously, he was working 
for the Naujavan Bharat Sabha as a consequence 
of which he was arrested in the Meerut conspiracy 
case in March-1929, serving five years in jail. He 
was among the pioneers of the Communist 
movement in the Punjab and was the first member 
of the party to be elected to the Punjab Legislative 
Assembly on Congress nomination at the 1937 
elections. In 1938, he became general secretary of 
the Punjab Pradesh Congress Committee as well 
as a member of the All-India Congress Committee. 
During World War II, he was again sent to jail for 
two years. He was elected a member of the central 
executive of the Communist Party of India (1951) 
and also seved as chairman of the party’s central 
committee (1971-75). He wrote both in English 


SOH1LA or KfRTANSOHILA 

and Punjabi. He associated himself with the Akali 
and then collaborated to bring out the monthly Kirtl 
His articles were generally published under 
assumed names of Rukn ud-Din and Svatantra 
Singh. In later years, he edited the Communist 
papers Jang i-Azadi and the Navari Zamana. He 
died on 29 July 1982 at Amritsar/ 

s.s.s. 

SOHAN SINGH, SANT (1902-1972), bom Ude 
Singh, was the youngest of the four'children of 
Panjab Singh of Phul in the former princely state 
of Nabha. Ude Singh was a good-looking youth 
and was for this reason named Sohana, i.e. 
handsome. His original name was soon forgotten 
and he came to be known as Sohan Singh. He 
studied the Sikh sacred texts with Sant Hari Singh 
at the village of Jiop Siiighvala, in present-day 
Bathipda district, and then under Pandit Kartar 
Singh Dakha at Damdama Sahib. In between he 
also composed and sang poetry, and was in 1925 
arrested for reciting a poem inciting people to join 
the Akali movement. His training under Kartar 
Sirigh Dakha made him master in logic and 
philosophy and Sikh religious lore, obtaining the 
title of Maha (Senior) Giani. He visited Malaya 
first in 1927, and June 1934. He was associated 
with a large number of institutions and organized 
volunteers to look after the destitutes and widows 
during the World War II. During one of his tours, 
Sohan Singh fell ill and died in the General Hospital 
at Ipoh on 24 May 1972. 

Mv.S, 

SOHILA or KIRTANSOHILA is, in sequence, the 
fourth bag! or composition entered in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Sohila is the caption given in the 
scripture, though it is popularly known as Kirtan 
Sohila, and is also sometimes so captioned in the 
breviaries. The Sohila comprises five hymns - first 
three contributed by Guru Nanak and the last two 
one each by Guru Ram Das and Guru Arjan. Guru 
Nanak’s hymns have been selected from ragas, 
Gaufi Dipaki, Asa and Dhanasri while the 
remaining two hymns have been taken from Gaujri 
Purabi. Bhai Gurdas, Varan (1.38), states that, in 
Guru Nanak’s time, Sodaru and Arad were sung 
daily in the evening, implying that the batii then 
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comprised of Guru Nanak’s hymns only. Guru 
Arjan added two more hymns to give it its present 
shape. Later on, this bapi was prescribed as the 
bedtime prayer. Again by association between the 
state of sleep and death, which is considered to be 
the final and eternal sleep, the Sohila began to be 
recited as the cremation prayer after the pyre had 
been lit, to put the deceased to peaceful sleep. The 
text praises the Creator as fearless, Eradication of 
fear, the fear of death, is central to its theme. As 
the bam is short and rich in symbolic meaning, it 
is suitable to the time and occasions prescribed for 
its recitation. The SoAhSadverts to the fundamental 
doctrines of Sikhism-theological, religious, and 
social. The Supreme Being is unique and without 
a second. All scriptures of religious systems are 
equal and worthy of reverence for each one of them 
manifests some facet of the Reality. All men are 
equal as the light of the Eternal One pervades each 
one of them. Of the two paths of egoistic 
materialism and devotional bhakti the latter alone 
helps one to achieve liberation, the supreme goal 
of life. 

T.S. 

SOLDIER AND TRAVELLER: MEMOIRS OF 
ALEXANDER GARDNER, edited by Major Hugh 
Pearse, with an introduction by Sir Richard Temple, 
was first published in 1898 and reprinted in 1970. 
Alexander Gardner (1785-1877), a European 
adventurer of Scottish extraction, came to the 
Punjab in 1831, joined Rapjit Singh’s artillery in 
1832, served under the Dogras in Jammu since 
1836 and died on 22 January 1877. His body was 
buried at Sialkot, now in Pakistan. 

The 290-page Memoirs is devided into 16 
chapters, the first nine of which deal with the 
history of the manuscript and early life and travels 
of Alexander Gardner before he came to the 
Punjab. Chapter X and XI relate the events of Rapjit 
Singh’s reign from 1832 onwards. Chapters XII to 
XV deal with the intrigue and anarchy following 
the death of Rarjjit Singh. The last chapter relates 
to Gardner’s sojourn in Kashmir. In the 60 page 
appendix, Pearse gives biographical sketches of 42 
European officers in the service of the Sikh 
sovereign. In his account Gardner is sympathetic 
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to Maharaja Raiyit Singh and the administration 
he had established. He blames the Dogra brothers 
for the downfall of the Sikh kingdom. 

S.K.B. 

SOMA, BHAI, a native of Jharig, now in Pakistan, 
was a devout Sikh of the time of Guru Arjan and 
took part in the digging of the sacred pool at 
Amritsar. One day, as Guru Arjan was supervising 
the work, a mendicant came to him for alms. Since 
the Guru did not have any money on his person at 
that moment, he asked if any of the Sikhs could 
give. Bhai Soma possessed only two pice which 
he offered to the Guru who appreciated him by 
calling his a shah, or creditor. His descendants are 
known as “Shah” until today. 

T.S. 

SORAJHIKI VAR, or Ragu Sorathi Var Mahale 
Chauthe Ki as is the full title recorded at the head 
of the text in the Guru Granth Sahib, is one of the 
eight vars composed by Guru Ram Das. It 
comprises twenty-nine pauris, i.e. stanzas of five 
verses each, interspersed with fifty-eight si ok as by 
Guru Nanak (3), Guru Angad (I), Guru Amar Das 
(47) and Guru Ram Das (7). The Supreme Being 
is the Creator of all that exists; all creation is His 
manifestation. From Him is the True Name which 
is all pervading. He is the dispenser of grace. Union 
with Him is achieved through company of the holy 
but by His grace alone will one be so disposed. 
Man should take to repeating the True Name which 
would make him worthy of God’s favour. Subject 
of critical notice are the rulers of the day and those 
others given to luxurious ways caring little for the 
common man. God is the creator, the Giver, the 
Bestower, the Friend. In merging back into the 
Divine Essence lies the liberation of the human 
soul. But man’s baumai stands in the way. Those 
afflicted by ego remain engrossed with the 
mundane and enticed by maya they are consumed 
away by wordly allurement while the those 
absorbed in the true Name are saved. 

Mn.S. 

SOTRAN, village one km north of Bariga in 
Nawashahr district of the Punjab, claims a historical 
shrine called Gurdwara Gurplah Patshahi Chheviri, 
dedicated to Guru Hargobind who stayed here 
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briefly under a plah tree (Butia fondosa) on his 
way from Kartarpur to Kiratpur early in 1635. 

Gn.S. 

SRI CHAND, BABA (1494-1629), the elder son 
of Guru Nanak and the founder of the ascetic sect 
of Udasis, was bom on Bhadori sudi 9, 1551 Bk/8 
September 1494 at Sultanpur Lodhi, now in 
Kapurthala district of the Punjab. He spent his 
childhood at the place of his maternal grand 
parents. He developed indifference to worldly 
affaris. At the tender age of eleven, he left for 
Kashmir where he studied Sanskrit texts under 
Papdit Purushottam Kaul and later studied and 
practiced yoga under Avinasha Muni. When Guru 
Nanak, after his travels, had settled down at 
Kartarpur not far from Pakkhoke, Sri Chand 
rejoined the family. He however retained his 
preference for the life of an ascetic. When the 
monument raised over the site where ashes of Guru 
Nanak, were buried, was washed away by floods, 
Sri Chand had the urn containing the ashes 
salvaged, reburied it at some distance and built a 
mud hut over it. The place came to be revered as 
dehrn (mausoleum) of Guru Nanak around which 
grew up the present town of Pera Baba Nanak. 

Baba Sri Chand stayed on at Pakkhoke for 
some time. He gathered around him a band of his 
own disciples with whom he travelled throughout 
the length and breadth of India, initiating more 
converts to his Udasi sect. Through them Guru 
Nanak’s word was also carried to far comers of 
the land. Baba Sri Chand, whose own main centre 
was at Barath, near Pathankot, kept in touch with 
succeeding Gurus who held him in high esteem 
because of his age and piety. He also broke the 
land when his successor, Baba Gurditta, founded 
the town of Kiratpur. Baba Sri Chand died on Magh 
sudi 1, 1685 Bk. 

Gn.S. 

SRl GOBINDPUR, or SRl HARGOBINDPUR, a 
small town in Gurdaspur district of the Punjab, 
located on the bank of the River Beas on a ruined 
mound of village Rubela, which formed part of 
the estates of Chandu Shah, diwan of the Mughal 
times. Guru Hargobind came here from Kartarpur 
during the rainy season probably of 1629 and, 
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pleased at the attractive view of the site, he 
rehabilitated it and named it Sri Gobindpur. But 
because of his own association with it, the place 
came to be known as Sri Hargobindpur, According 
to another version, the village was established by 
Guru Arjan Dev in 1587 and named Sri Gobindpur, 
but was appropriated by Bhagwan Das Gherap 
Guru Hargobind recovered it four decades later 
after a skirmish. Two shrines commemorate Guru 
Hargobind’s stay at Ruhela. 

GURUKl HAVELI, formerly called Guru ke Mahal, 
is now an extensive mined compound in the centre 
of the town. It is the private property of a Sodhi 
family of Kartarpur. 

GURU Ki MASIT, or the Guru’s mosque, is in the 
eastern part of the town overlooking the riverbed. 
Guru Hargobind had it built for use by Muslim 
settlers in the town. 

M.G.S. 

SRI GUR PRATAP SURAJ GRANTH, Bhal 
Santokh Singh’s monumental work in Braj verse, 
in Gurmukhi script, portraying in comprehensive 
detail the lives of the ten Gurus of the Sikh faith 
and the career of Banda Singh Bahadur. Besides 
being an historical narrative of great significance, 
it is an outstanding creation in the style epic, and 
is the most voluminous of all poetic compositions 
in Hindi/Punjabi literature. Notwithstanding certain 
drawbacks which scholars with training in modem 
historiography may point out, it remains the most 
valuable source book on Sikh history of the period 
of the Gurus and, indeed, on the very roots of the 
entire Sikh tradition. For the massive flow of its 
poetry, the vast range of its figures and images and 
for the abundance of detail, the work is a classic in 
the genre. 

The work is divided into two parts. The first, 
Sri Gur Nanak Prakash in two sections, is the story 
of the life of Guru Nanak. And the second, Sri Gur 
Pratap Suraj proper, is divided into portions, rut 
(season), according to the twelve signs of the 
zodiac, sub-divided into chapters called aiisu( rays). 
The latter part, which deals with the lives of 
succeeding nine Gurus and Banda Singh Bahadur, 
contains 51,829 verses. Both the parts are further 
sub-divided into numerous sections according to 
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the episodes narrated, each named after the sun’s 
course, viz. the twelve zodaical signs, the six 
seasons and the two solstices (winter and summer 
solstices) which in turn comprise 1151 sunbeams, 
each one comprising a chapter. The phrase and 
imagery in both the parts of the book generally 
require expert explanation. This has been provided, 
painstakingly and exhaustively, by Bhai Vir Singh 
j n a 14- volume annotated edition brought out in 
1927-35. Bhai Vir Singh has also added notes 
w here necessary. 

J.B.G. 

SRI GUR SOBHA, a poetical work, part eulogy 
and part history, is an admixture of Braj and eastern 
Punjabi, by Sainapati who enjoyed Guru Gobind 
Singh’s patronage for several years. The work, was 
rediscovered by Akali Kaur Singh and published 
in December 1925, Another edition was brought 
out by Dr Gapda Singh (1967), In Sri Gur Sobha 
the poet uses neither his name nor pen name. It is 
from his two other works, Chaqakya Aft/and Sri 
Sain Sukh, that we get the clue to the name. From 
internal evidence it seems that Sainapati had 
possibly received the rites of the Khalsa and 
become a “Singh.” Sainapati, was the son of Bal 
Chand, of Lahore, and his original name was 
Chandra Sain. Sainapati and Sain Kavi were his 
pen-names. Chandra Sain joined Guru Gobind 
Singh at Anandpur as one of the poets in his retinue. 
The Sri Gur Sobha was written, according to the 
author’s testimony, in 1701, but the fact that it 
includes accounts of events occuring as late as 
October 1708 has led scholars to surmise that 1701 
may be the date of the first draft, and that the poet 
may have enlarged it later and completed it 
probably in 1711. The main theme of the book, as 
indicated in the invocatory passages, is the praise 
of Guru Gobind Singh. At least six of the twenty 
cantos, besides several passages in others, are 
devoted to directly panegyrizing the Guru and the 
Khalsa. Among the events described with much 
poetic flourish are battles fought by the Sikhs under 
Guru Gobind Sirigh, the Guru’s meeting with 
Emperor Bahadur Shah and the Guru’s 
assassination at Nanded- A fairly well defined 
outline of Guru Gobind Singh’s life emerges from 


the work as a whole. 


M.G.S. 

SRl GUR TlRATH SANRGRAHI, by Pandit Tara 
Singh Narotam, lists places across the country 
hallowed by the visits of the Gurus and their 
families. The work, written in Gurmukhi script and 
completed in 1940 Bk/AD 1883, is a pioneer work 
in this genre and gives the geographical location 
of each shrine, its religious and historical 
importance and the name of the sect to which its 
principal priest or custodian at that time belonged. 
In his Introduction to the book, the author stresses 
how important for a Sikh it was to visit these places 
of pilgrimage and what moral and spiritual benefits 
accrued from such visits. The first part of the book 
covers a total of 501 shrines, all in memory of the 
Gurus This is followed by shrines in honour of the 
sons of the Gurus (pp. 167-190), the Gurus’ wives 
(pp. 191-218) and important Sikhs connected with 
the Gurus (pp. 219-231). Then there are small 
sections one each on Sikh relics and another on 
how to proceed on a pilgrimage (pp. 249-72). 

D.S. 

SRj GURU DASAM PAftCHASIKA, by Sahib 
Singh Mrigind(c. 1804-1876), is a long panegyric 
in Braj verse in honour of the Gurus. Sahib Singh, 
the author of some twenty books, was the court 
poet in the princely state of Jind and was held in 
esteem for his poetic and scholarly accomplishment 
by the rulers of Patiala and Nabha states as well. 
Sri Guru Dasani Pahchasika, completed around 
1919Bk/AD 1862, has not yet been published and 
its only known manuscript is preserved in the 
Motibagh Palace, Patiala, (148). It comprises 29 
folios, each folio having 7+7 lines. 

D.S. 

SRI GURU GRANTH PRAYAY, a glossary of the 
Guru Granth Sahib, is an anonymous and undated 
manuscript preserved in the Khalsa College at 
Amritsar (No. 1473). It comprises 147 folios, and 
is possibly a late eighteenth century or early 
nineteenth century work. Although the word 
prayay would signify a glossary or lexicon, this 
work is not a dictionary in the strict sense of the 
term, for it lacks the alphabetical order and attempts 
neither etymology nor uncovering varying shades 
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of meanings of the words. Words chosen for 
explanation are in fact listed in the order in which 
they occur in the scriptural text Meanings given 
are those applicable to the textual use of the words, 
with no alternatives. On the back side of folio 147 
are mentioned the names of scholars whose works 
the author had studied. The last two unnumbered 
pages contain the mythologically accepted 
divisions of time and their duration. 

S. S. An. 

SRI GURO GRANTH SAHIB is the name by 
which the holy book of the Sikhs is commonly 
known. It is a voluminous anthology of the sacred 
verse by six of the ten Gurus and of some of the 
contemporary and near-contemporary holymen. 
The book is treated by the followers as Word 
incarnate, the embodiment and presence manifest 
or the spiritof the ten historical Gurus (GuruNanak 
to Guru Gobind Singh). The anthology was 
prepared by Guru Arjan. It was in the beginning 
referred to as pothi pothi sahib, the revered book. 
The Guru himself described the pothi “as God’s 
own repository”. It was also called the Granth 
Sahib. The prefix “Guru” came to be applied as 
Guru Gobind Singh passed on the office of Guru 
to it, though there are references within it equating 
word with Guru. No Sikh assembly can properly 
speaking be so named unless the holy book be 
present in it. The holy volume is the centre of all 
Sikh usage and ceremony. 

The entire text has been cast in verse patterns 
of a wide variety. There have been 31 different 
measures used. They were all set in padas (verses), 
astpadis (8-stanza hymns) and chhants (lyrics 
usually of 4 stanzas each) and longer compositions 
such as vars in the order of the succession of the 
authors. In the 1430-page recension which is now 
the standard form and which carries the statutory 
approval of the S.G.P.C., the sequence of contents 
is: the liturgical part (1-13), followed by bapis in 
different ragas and few_miscellaneous bap/s and 
slokas, with Mundavapim&Ragmalaat the end. 
Guru Nanak during his travels carried under his 
arm a book, evidently comprising his own 
compositions. According to the Purantan Japam 
Sakhi he handed over such a manuscript to Guru 
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Angad as he passed on the spiritual office to him. 
Two of the collections of hymns or pothis prior to 
the Guru Granth Sahib are still extant. They are in 
the possession of the descendants of Guru Amar 
Das. The bapi or word revealed, was held in great 
veneration by the Sikhs even before the Holy 
Volume was compiled. It was equated with the 
Guru himself (GG, 982). 

Guru Arjan compiled the holy volume and 
Bhai Gurdas acted as scribe with him. Why Guru 
Arjan undertook the task is variously explained. 
One commonly accepted assumption is that the 
codification of the Gurus’ compositions was 
primarily to preserve them from garbling by 
schismatic groups and others. Guru Arjan sent 
messages to the disciples to gather and transmit to 
him the hymns of his predecessors. Baba Mohan, 
son of Guru Amar Das, had manuscript collections 
of the Gurus’ hymns inherited from his father. He 
was reluctant, to begin with, to part with these, but 
later on as Guru Arjan himself went, Mohan was 
disarmed and presented these to the Guru. Now 
Guru Arjan selected an attractive spot in the thick 
of a forest on the outskirts of Amritsar. A tent was 
hoisted in this idyllic setting. Here Guru Arjan and 
Bhai Gurdas started work on the sacred volume. 
The making of the Granth involved sustained 
labour and a reigoros intellectural discipline. 
Besides the compositions of the four preceding 
Gurus and of Guru Arjan, there were hymns by 
saints, both Hindu and Muslim. What was genuine 
had to be sifted from what was counterfeit. Then 
the selected had to be assigned to appropriate 
musical measures and transcribed in minutely laid 
out order. Guru Arjan carried out the work with 
extraordinary exactness. He arranged the hymns 
in thirty different ragas, A precise method was 
followed in setting down the compositions. First 
came sabdas by the Gurus in the order of their 
succession. Then came astpadis, chants, vars, and 
other poetic forms in a set order. The compositions 
of the Gurus in each raga were followed by those 
of the Bbaktas in the same format. Gurmukhi was 
the script used for the transcription. According to 
Bhai Gurdas’ testimony, the text had been 
transcribed by Bhadori vadi Ekam 1661/1 August 
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1604. The scripture was large in size - nearly 7,000 
hymns, comprising compositions of the first five 
Sikh Gurus and fifteen Bhaktas and Sufis from 
different parts of India, including Shaikh Farid, 
Kablr and Ravidas. It consisted of 974 leaves, or 
1948 pages, 12”x 8", sabdas enough to fill the 
section assigned to it. The site of these marvellous 
labours is now marked by a shrine called Ramasar. 
The completion of the Granth Sahib was, says the 
tfprbHas, celebrated with much jubilation. Sikhs 
came in large numbers to see the Holy Book. It 
was installed in the newly built Harimandar on 16 
August 1604 and Bhai Buddha was made the first 
officiant. Guru Arjan directed that during daytime 
the Holy Book should remain in the Harimandar 
and by night, after the Sohila was read, it should 
be taken to the room he had built for himself in 
Guru-ka-Mahal, Even today daily in the small 
hours of the morning, the Holy Book is taken out 
in state to the Harimandar and brought by night to 
rest in a room at the Akal Takht. But the volume is 
not the same. The original copy was taken to 
Kartarpur when Guru Arjan’s successor, Guru 
Hargobind, left Amritsar in 1634. There it passed 
into the possession of his grandson, Dhir Mall. It 
has since remained in that family. 

In the Sikh system, the holy volume is reverd 
as the living Guru after the tenth Guru so 
apotheosized it. An entry in the Bhatt Vahis and a 
letter issued by reference of Mata Sundari and now 
preserved with Bhai Chet Singh of Bhai Rupa in 
Bathipda district are two empirical evidences which 
authenticate the fact of Guru Granth Sahib having 
been invested with the final authority. No living 
person, however holy or revered, can have the title 
or status of Guru. For Sikhs, Guru is the holy 
teacher, the prophet under direct commission from 
God - the Ten who have been and the Guru Granth 
Sahib which is their continuing visible 
manifestation. Apart from these evidences, there 
are several other old Sikh documents also which 
attest to the fact of succession having been passed 
on by Guru Gobind Singh to the word as contained 
in the Guru Granth Sahib. Along with the Guru 
Granth Sahib, the Khalsa was now the person 
visible of the Guru. In their hard, exilic days soon 
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afterwards when they were outlawed and had to 
seek the safety of the lulls and jungles, the Sikhs’ 
most precious possession which they cherished and 
defended at the cost of their lives was Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib. The Holy Book was their sole 
religious reference, and they acknowledged none 
other. In the time of Maharaja Rapjit Singh, who 
established sovereignty in the name of the Khalsa. 
personal piety and court ceremonial centred upon 
the Guru Granth Sahib. As contemporary records 
testify, Rapjit Singh began his day by making 
obeisance to Sri Guru Granth Sahib. For the Sikhs 
in general Guru Granth Sahib was the only focus 
of religious attachment. 

The finality of the Holy Book was a fact rich 
in religious and social implications. It was 
acknowledged the medium of the revelation 
descended through the Gurus. It was for the Sikhs 
the perpetual authority, spiritual as well as 
historical. They lived their religion in response to 
it. Through it, they were able to observe their faith 
more fully, more vividly, It was central to all that 
subsequently happened in Sikh life. It was the 
source of their verbal tradition and it shaped their 
intellectual and cultural environment. It moulded 
the Sikh concept of life. From it the community’s 
ideals, institutions and rituals derived their 
meaning. Its role in guaranteeing the community 
integration and permanence and in determining the 
course of its history had been crucial. 

In all Sikh shrines, the Guru Granth Sahib 
occupies the central place. It is installed in all the 
gurdwaras where it is opened ceremonially in the 
early hours of the morning after ardas or 
supplication. It must be enthroned, draped in silk 
or other pieces of clean linen, on a high seat on a 
pedestal, under a canopy. The congregation takes 
place in the presence of Sri Guru Sahib, with the 
officiant, who could be anyone from among those 
present, sitting in attendance, with a whisk in hand 
which he keeps swinging over it in veneration. The 
singing of hymns by a group of musicians goes 
on. All the time devotees come and bow to the Holy 
Book and take their seats on the ground in front. A 
hymn is read and expounded for the audience. At 
the end of the service the audience will stand up in 
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the presence of Sri Guru Granth Sahib, with hands 
folded in front in reverence and one of them leading 
the ardas. At the end of the evening service the 
Holy Book will be closed, again after a short prayer, 
and put to rest for the night. Sri Guru Granth Sahib 
is similarly kept in some Sikh homes, where a 
separate room is set apart for it A complete reading 
of the scripture is done at homes as well as in 
gurdwaras. A non-stop reading by a relay of readers 
is called akhapdpath which is completed within 
48 hours. In atiakhapd path, the entire text is read 
by a single reader without any interruption: this is 
now a days very rare. More common is the sadharan 
or sahajpa.th for which no time-limit is prescribed. 
For these paths\ht Holy Book is recited or intoned, 
not merely read. This brings out tellingly the poetic 
quality of the bapi and its power to move or grip 
the listener. But it must be heard in silence. 

The bapi or Sri Granth Sahib is all in the 
spiritual key. It is poetry of pure devotion, lyrical 
rather than philosophical. It prescribes no social 
code, yet Sri Guru Granth Sahib is the basis of Sikh 
practice as well as of Sikh devotion. It is the 
ultimate guide to the spiritual and moral path 
pointed by the Gurus. Whatever is in harmony with 
its tenor will be acceptable; whatever not rejectible. 
The Sikhs’ individually as well as communally, 
resort to it in moments of crisis. There have been 
several such instances in Sikh history. Singly or in 
groups, in their homes or in congregations in their 
places of worship, Sikhs conclude their morning 
and evening prayer, or said at any other time as 
part of personal piety or of a ceremony, with a 
supplication called ardas which is followed by the 
recitation of the verses reiterating that Granth is 
the Guru and that the word there in can help man 
realize God. 

Guru Gobind Singh added hymns of Guru 
Tech Bahadur to the volume prepared by Guru 
Arjan. Thus, the Guru Granth Sahib, in its present 
form, contains hymns of six of the ten Sikh Gurus 
apart from several holy men coming from the 
Hindu and the Muslim traditions. These latter 
belong to different regions of India and different 
caste-groups. Their main concern was to sing the 
glory and to strengthen moral qualities. 
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Occasionally, they attacked current social and 
religious abuses. Their verse was addressed to the 
learned as well as to the illiterate, to men as well 
as to women. Their language was easily understood 
by all sections of the populations. They were 
conscious of their mission as well as of their 
capacity and dignity as poets. GuruNanak believed 
{Japp 38) thatthe shabad(divine word) was coined 
in the mint of the mind filled with the nectar of 
continence, realization, knowledge, fear and love 
of the Lord. 

Many aspects of the Indian tradition of poetry, 
dhuni rlti alahkar, rasa etc., are followed in the 
hymns of Sri Guru Granth Sahib, yet no pad 
(stanza) or hymns exactly fits into any traditional 
mould or conforms to the set pattern of prosodic 
matra (syllables) of the Indian pingai While the 
Indian milieu dominates the spiritual and emotional 
sentiment of these holy singers, their poetry was 
the spontaneous outflow of their inspiration: and 
they obviously did not toil over composition. Two 
considerations chiefly weighed with them; first, 
setting of the hymn in a given raga and, secondly, 
its setting in a pada (stanza) form, with the burden 
of the song lying in the couplet or rahau (pause). 
The si okas they composed are mostly couplets or 
groups of couplets. Determination of the raga 
affected all other poetic features. In a hymn, as in 
the Indian scheme or ragas, each one has its peculiar 
rasa (mood), atmosphere, and time or season of 
singing. Dupada (two stanza poems), dpada(lhsKS 
stanza poem), chaupada (four stanza poem), 
astpadi (eight stanza poem), sohia (sixteen stanza 
poem), chants, lyrics, longer and shorter poems 
such as the Japu, vars, Oahkar, Sidhgo&i Sukhmani 
etc. are all stanzaic arrangements. The stanzas in 
the Guru Granth Sahib vary in length. Lines in 
stanzas are, or can be, measured by the Indian 
system of syllables without their conforming 
exactly to any of the fixed metric chhands; gan, or 
varpik{wovd system) chhandsbemg mainly ruled 
out in case of the hymns in Sri Guru Granth Sahib, 
The length of a line or the number of the feet in it 
varies from a short uttei ance to a long undultating 
one, with a corresponding number of pauses, etc. 
Rhyme is invariably there. Alliteration and internal 
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rhymes are often introduced. The peculiar thematic 
or emotional nature of some of the extraordinary 
hymns, mostly cast in the moulds of folk poetry of 
the Punjab, is pointed out in the superimposition 
or the caption which, besides, indicated the raga 
and the pitch (ghar), in which the hymn is to be 
sung. 

A rati anjali sohiia, swayyias, japu, thitliri, 
phwihe, bavan-akhari and baramaha are the titles 
which indicate the form of poetry; paffi bavan 
akhariand oankar&xe in the form of acrostics; thittiii 
and baramaha are built around the lunar days and 
the twelve solar months; swayyias are encomiums 
offered to the Guru. Similarly, afahtjiah (dirges), 
sadd, karhale, gatha, ghoriah, chant ; dakhije, var, 
ruttih and var sat (week days) are the moulds of 
the folk poetry of Punjab. 

A brief description of some of the poetic forms 
occurring in the Guru Granth Sahib is given below. 
Each raga of Sri Guru Granth Sahib is arranged in 
a set order. First will come padas ox the prosodic 
forms followed by longer snatches such as asfpadis. 
Then will come chhants and vars. And last of all, 
the compositions of bhaktas. 

ASTPADIS or eight-liners. Hymns in Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib comprising eight (a$t) lines, besides 
the line containing pause or rahau. This is the 
standard form, but the number of lines in an aftpadi 
can vary. Totally, there are 305 of them counted in 
the entire text. 

CHAUPADA is a four stanza hymn, besides the line 
of rahau or pause. With the exception of Bairari 
Tukhari, and Jaijavanti, they occur in all ragas of 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib. 

CHHAKA. A sixer. It signifies a bunch of six padas. 
CHHEPADA is a hymn containing, besides the verse 
of rahau (pause), six padas or stanzas. These are a 
few in numbers and occur in ragas Gaup, Asa, 
Vadharis, Suhi, Ramkali, Maru and Bhairau. 
CHAUTUKA. A hymn containing padas of four 
lines each. Chautukas are interspersed in many 
different ragas of Sri Guru Granth Sahib. 
DAKHfJA. A salok in Lahndi dialect, western 
Punjabi, employed commonly in Guru Arjan’s 
hymns. 
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DUPADA. A hymn containing, besides the rahau 
lines, two stanzas. 

PANJPADA. A hymn of five stanzas excluding the 
refrain (rahau). 

PAURf lit. ladder, is stanza adopted for vars, 
balladic poetry. Paups of these vars generally 
consist of 6 to 8 lines each. Stanzas of the Japu axe 
also traditionally called pattp's. 

SHABAD represents ‘Voice of the Master’, orword 
revealed. All forms of verse included in “Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib, padas, asfpadis and chhants are 
shabads. 

Salok. A two liner classical prosodic form 
allowing a variety of metrical arrangement. Though 
a SaJok may not unravel new strands of thought, it 
may well enlarge upon different aspects of an idea 
investing it with the freshness of an independent 
poem. 

SOHLA. A sixteen-stanza hymn. Raga Maru alone 
contains 62 Sohlas by different Gurus. 

TIPADA. A hymn made up of 3 padas or stanzas. 
TUK does not exist as a title or sub-title, but any 
single line of the batfi is a tuk. 

VAR, An old form of Punjabi narrative poetry 
highlighting the exploits and acts of heroism and 
chivalary. On the psychological plane the struggle 
depicted is between Good and evil propensities in 
man. 

T.s. 

SRI GURU HITKARNf SINGH SABHA, a 
splinter group of the Khalsa Diwan, Lahore, came 
into existence during the early period of the Sirigh 
Sabha movement for reasons partly ideological and 
partly personal. The Khalsa Diwan, Lahore, itself 
had separated from its parent set-up at Amritsar 
for similar reasons. Dissension marked its very first 
meeting held on 11 April 1886 when Bava Nihal 
Sirigh and Diwan Buta Sirigh were expelled from 
it, the former for his book Khurshid-i-Khalsa and 
the latter for the publication of the Punjabi 
translation of Major Evan Bell’s The Annexation 
of the Punjab and Maharaja Duleep Singh , both 
espousing the cause of the deposed prince. The 
action against them embittered the feelings of their 
supporters. The differences came to a head when, 
on 31 October 1886, the Nanak Panth Parkash 
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Sabha, displayed a garlanded portrait of Maharaja 
Duleep Singh by the side of Guru Granth Sahib 
which was taken as an act of sacrilege as well as 
an act against the government. Bhai Sant Sirigh 
and Bhai Basant Sirigh resigned from the Sirigh 
Sabha and formed an association named Sri Guru 
Hitkami Sirigh Sabha based in Lahore. Sant Sirigh 
became its president and Basant Sirigh vice- 
president, with Mehar Sirigh Chawla, a rich 
merchant of Lahore, as secretary. Diwan Bu,ta 
Sirigh and his paper, the Aftab-i-Punjab, backed 
the new organization which also had the support 
of Amritsar Kbalsa Diwan. 

The aims and objects of Sri Guru Hitkami 
Sabha remained the same as those of Sri Guru 
Sirigh Sabha, Lahore. Among them could be 
counted (a) celebration of Sikh festivals and 
anniversaries and restoration of the true rites, 
practices and doctrines of Sikhism; and (b) spread 
of education among the Sikh masses by opening 
schools, publishing newspapers, books and 
pamphlets, and propagation of Punjabi in the 
Gurmukhi script. The Sabha which received liberal 
financial aid from Mehar Sirigh Chawla, devoted 
itself especially to the renovation of the gurdwaras, 
to the promotion of Sikh teaching and of Gurmukhi 
letters, and free distribution of breviaries containing 
hymns from the Guru Granth Sahib. It also 
supported the proselytization movement of Dr Jai 
Sirigh. It favoured Amritsar as the site for the 
Khalsa college and applauded preparation of the 
Faridkot Tika. In 1895, the Hitkarni Sabha 
amalgamated with the Sirigh Sabha, Lahore, to 
form a united Sri Guru Sirigh Sabha, Lahore. 

Jg.s. 

SRI GURU PANTH PRAKASH, popularly Panth 
Prakash, by Giani Gian Sirigh, is a versified Sikh 
chronicle. As the title suggests, it is an account of 
the rise and development of the Sikh community. 
The author, belonging to the Nirmala sect, made 
his debut in the field of historiography in 1880 with 
the publication of this book which he wrote at the 
suggestion of his teacher. Pandit Tara Sirigh 
Narotam. Its first edition had only 65 chapters and 
covered the period of the Gurus, Banda Sirigh 
Bahadur and of the Sikh wish. Revised and 


enlarged editions followed in 1889 and 1898. A 
revised and richly annotated edition (five volumes) 
has been prepared by Sirigh Sahib Giani Kirpal 
Sirigh. 

Sri Guru Panth Prakash covers a vast span of 
Sikh history from Guru Nanak to the annexation 
of the Punjab by the British and death of Maharaja 
Duleep Sirigh. The last three chapters contain an 
account of some Sikh sects and cults - Udasis, 
Nirmalas, Niharigs, Kukas or Namdharis, 
Gulabdasias, Satkartarias, Nirarijanias, Hiradasias 
and Garigushahis and the author’s reflections on 
contemporary social situation, with some 
autobiographical details. Scattered throughout are 
reference to 23 sources the author had used. 

Giani Gian Sirigh was a devoutly religious 
scholar, but not a critical historian. His approach 
to history was traditional, and the impulse behind 
his writing was the projection of the glory of the 
Sikh past. Some of the facts, dates and sequences 
of events herein do not bear scientific scrutiny, yet 
the work enjoys much popularity and prestige. 

S.S.S. 

SRI GURU UPKAR PRACHARNI SABHA, i.e. 
an association for the propagation of the Guru’s 
deeds of compassion and charity, was formed by a 
group of Sikh youth at Amritsar during the opening 
years of the 20th century, with Bhai Ganda Sirigh 
as president. The aims and objects of the Sabha 
were to propagate Sikh religion and culture and to 
restore to the Sikh people their religious identity. 
More specifically, it" concerned itself with 
counteracting the attacks of the Arya Kumar Sabha 
of Amritsar against the Sikh religion. It had two 
separate cells - a debating club and a publicity 
department. Lectures and discourses by eminent 
Sikh scholars were arranged, and challenges of 
Arya Kumar Sabha for public debates readily 
accepted. A monthly Punjabi journal, Upkari was 
launched in 1902. The Sabha ceased with the death 
of its president, Ganda Singh in 1912. 

Jg.S. 

SRlJASSA SINGH BINOD, manuscript dealing 
with the career of Sardar Jassa Sirigh Ahluvalia, a 
prominent Sikh warrior of the 18th century, was 
written by Ram Sukh Rao at the instance of Sardar 
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Fateh Singh, ruler of Kapurthala. The manuscript, 
comprising 250 folios, is now held in the Punjab 
State Archives, Patiala, at MS. accession No. M/ 
772. Not much is known about the author, except 
that he was a Brahman, who worked as a tutor in 
the Kapurthala family and he claims himself to be 
a poet of renown and author of several treatises 
and commentaries. His SriJassa Singh Binod, after 
the customary invocatory verses, gives the 
genealogy and brief accounts of the ancient Hindu 
kings, Muslim rulers and the Gurus of the Sikh 
faith, and then assumes the narration of the life 
story and exploits of the great Sikh hero ending 
with his death in 1840 Bk/AD 1783. The 
chronology of events as recorded in the manuscript 
is somewhat arbitrary and the author often digresses 
into philosophical and religious reflections. 

B.S.N. 

SRINAGAR, the capital of Jammu and Kashmir 
state situated on the banks of the River Jehlum at 
an elevation of 5250 feet above sea level, has a 
historical Sikh shrine, Gurdwara Chheviri Patshahi. 
The Gurdwara marks the site of the house where 
Mai Bhagbhari, an old lady converted to Sikhism 
during the time of GurQ Arjan, lived with her son, 
Seva Das. An old well in front of the Gurdwara is 
believed to have been got dug by Guru Hargobind 
himself. 

Gn.S, 

SRl SANT RATAN MAL by Bhai Lai Chand, 
containing biographical sketches in Punjabi of the 
Sevapanthi saints, completed in 1919 Bk/AD 1862 
at Amritsar, was first published in 1924. The 
voluminous work, comprising 563 printed pages, 
deals with the lives of prominent personages 
connected with the Sevapanthi sect, providing 
some incidental information about contemporary 
personalities. The accounts of the saints are 
hagiographical in nature. The book also includes 
BabekSar, popularly called Bhai Daya Ram Adjan 
Shah Prashanotri (pp.223-252). This is a 
philosophical discourse between two well known 
Sevapanthi saints, Bhai Daya Ram and Add^o 
Shah, the former raising questions and the latter 
answering them. The points at issue mainly relate 


SUBEG SINGH 

to Vedanta and to Sikh teaching and philosophy. 

Gm.S, 

SR/ SA TIGUR U JI DE MUHA IN DIAN 
SAKHMn, the title of a manuscript, dated A.D. 
1661 and preserved in Gurdwara Manji Sahib at 
Kiratpur, is said to have been transcribed by Bibi 
Rup Kaur, adopted daughter of Guru Har Rai, and 
given her as a gift by the Guru at the time of her 
marriage. It has now been edited and published, 
with five additional sakhis taken from some other 
sources. At the end of the manuscript are inscribed 
dates of the demise of the Gurus and of some of 
their descendants, but these folios are not 
numbered. The sakhis included in the work lay 
stress on moral and spiritual values and are, in a 
way, precursor to the rahilnama literature. They 
adjure the faithful to shun adultery, gambling, 
backbiting, cheating and falsehood and to cultivate 
the virtues of honesty and simplicity. On the 
spiritual level, they impress upon the devout to 
cherish His Name, seeking the Guru ’s guidance 
and discarding ritualism and superstition. 

p.s. 

STEINBACH, HENRY, a Prussian, was one of the 
many European adventurers who secured 
employment under Maharaja Raqjit Sirigh. 
Steinbach joined the Sikh infantry in 1836 and was 
charged with training his battalion on the British 
model. From 1838 to 1841, Steinbach was posted 
at Peshawar. In 1843, he fell a victim to the army 
pancbayats’ general dislike of European officers, 
and left Lahore the following year. Steinbach was 
a man of literary taste and wrote in English a book. 
The Punjab, published in London in 1845. 

GI.S. 

SUBEG SINGH (d. 1745), a martyr of the Sikh 
faith, was bom to Rai Bhaga of Jambar in Lahore 
district. He learnt Arabic and Persian as a young 
man and later gained access to the Mughal officials 
as a government contractor. When in 1733, the 
Mughal authority decided to lift the quarantine 
enforced upon the Sikhs and make an offer of a 
grant to them, Subeg Singh was entrusted with the 
duty of negotiating with them. He communicated 
on behalf of the Mughal governor the offer of a 
jagir and nawabship which the Sikhs accepted after 
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initially rejecting it. Towards the close of Zakariya 
Khan’s regime, Subeg Singh was appointed kotwaJ, 
or police inspector, of the city of Lahore, but Yahiya 
Khan, who succeeded Zakariya Khan as the 
governor of Lahore, turned hostile to Subeg Singh 
and charged him with acts prejudicial to Islam and 
to the State. His son, Shahbaz Singh was similarly 
arraigned. Both father and son were given the 
choice between Islam and death, and refusing to 
renounce their faith, they were broken on the wheel 
(1745). 

B.S. 

SUCH All (SUCHAJJl), literally, a woman of good 
manner and accomplishment, is the title of one of 
Guru Nanak’s compositions in the Guru Granth 
Sahib, Antithetically, it follows another of his 
compositions called A7Jc/ja//(literally, an awkward, 
ill-mannered woman). Suchaji is the term 
figuratively used to typify the qualities of a 
gurmukh. According to Janam Sakhi tradition, 
Guru Nanak uttered these verses in conversation 
with Shaikh Brahm (Ibrahim), whom he met in the 
course of one of his journeys through western 
Punjab. Shaikh Brahm had said that they who truly 
loved the Infinite Being were the true ones. Guru 
Nanak elaborates and says that true love of God 
consists in living in accordance with His Will. The 
true devotee, suchajji remains constant in her love. 
Metaphorically, the poem conveys Guru Nanak’s 
conception of a true devotee. Such a devotee 
surrenders himself completely to the will of God; 
his faith reniains unshaken under all circumstances; 
whatever God ordains tastes sweet to him. The 
poem is marked by a deeply devotional tone, its 
picturesque symbolism and tilting music. 

T.S. 

SUCHCHA NAND (d. 1710), a Khatrl official in 
the court ofNawab Wazir Khan, /iuyt/arof Sirhind, 
was instrumental in the execution of Guru Gobind 
Singh’s two younger sons. The Sahibzadas and 
their grandmother had been betrayed into Mughal 
custody by their servant, Garigu. As Wazir Khan 
began to waver at the just reproof by Nawab Sher 
Muhammad Khan of Malerkofia after having 
ordered the execution of the young children, 
Suchcha Nand put in a remark: “The progeny of a 
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serpent shall grow up as serpents, and should 
therefore be shown no mercy.” In January 1710, 
when Banda Sirigh Bahadur invested Sirhind, 
Suchcha Nand too met his nemesis and was done 
to death. 

RS.p. 

SUCHCHA SINGH (1883-1924) was bom the son 
of Bhai Sundar Sirigh of Chakk No, 277 in 
Lyallpur district of Pakistan. After a stint as a school 
teacher, he joined service in the Punjab Police and 
rose to be a sub-inspector. The Nankajja Sahib 
massacre and Guru ka Bagh agitation made him 
resign his job and become an activist of the 
Gurdwara Reform movement. During the Jaito 
morcha he joined the first Shahidi Jatha which set 
out from Amritsar on 9 February 1924. On arrival 
at Jaito on 21 February 1924 this jatha was fired 
upon by the Nabha state police. Suchcha Sirigh was 
one of the martyrs who fell at the mound now 
known as Gurdwara Tibbi Sahib. 

M.G.S. 

SUCHET SINGH, RAJA (1801-1844), the 
youngest of the Dogra trinity who rose to high 
positions at the court of Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh, 
was bom on 18 January 1801, the son of Miari 
Pishora Sirigh. He started his career in 1818, 
appointed to the duty of laying public petitions 
before the Maharaja. He lacked the political and 
administrative ability of his brothers, Gulab Sirigh 
and Dhian Sirigh, yet he won the favour of the 
Maharaja by his handsome bearing and engaging 
manner. In 1822, he was created Raja of Bandralta 
and Samba. He was also made the commander of 
the Charyari Sowars, Raijjit Sirigh’s crack cavalry 
brigade. He usually remained at the court 
performing sundry protocol duties with occasional 
assignments in the field. He took part in the 
Peshawar campaigns of 1834-35 and 1837 and was 
charged with the administration of Tonk and Bannu 
area in 1836. During the lifetime of Maharaja Ranjit 
Sirigh, Suchet Sirigh betrayed no political interest 
but, after his death, he was involved in the murder 
of Chet Sirigh in October (1839) and then 
supported Raiji Chand Kaur against Karivar Sher 
Sirigh, but transferred his allegiance to the latter 
as he invested the Fort of Lahore in January 1841. 
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When Hira Singh became Wazir, Snchet Singh felt 
jealous and continued to conspire against him from 
Lahore and then from Jammu. He ordered his 
Charyari troops to move to Lahore, himself 
reaching there with a small escort on 26 March 
1844. Hira Singh encircled his camp with his 
artillery and Suchet Singh was killed in action on 
27 March. 

SUPHAIL, a village, popularly called Sudhal- 
Sudhail, near Jagadhri in Haryapa, claims a 
historical gurdwara, called Gurdwara Mariji Sahib 
Patshahi Naumi Sikh chronicles record that Guru 
Tegh Bahadur visited Sudhail in the course of his 
travels in this area. 

M.G.S. 

SUHELA, BHAf a Rajput warrior in the retinue 
ofGuruHargobind(1595 1644), who fell amartyr 
in the battle of Phagwara (1635). 

M.G.S. 

SUJAN SINGH SOf)IlI (1870- 1915), educationist 
and reformer, was bom the son of Sodhi Kishan 
Singh of Patiala. He took his intermediate 
examination at Mohindra College, Patiala, and 
graduated from Government College, Lahore. In 
1980, he joined Mohindra College as professor of 
philosophy, a post he held for the next 20 years, 
doing between whiles short stints as principal of 
Khalsa College at Amritsar (1900) and as senior 
inspector of schools, Patiala. In 1910, Maharaja 
Bhupinder Sirigh of Patiala appointed him his 
foreign minister, but he laid down office three years 
later owing to failing health. Sodhi Sujan Sirigh 
was for a while a member the Chief Khalsa Diwan, 
and secretary of its education committee. He died 
at Patiala on 23 July 1915. 

Jg.S. 

SUKHANFAKIRANKE, an 18th century work 
in Punjabi prose attributed to Bhai Addap Shah, a 
Sevapanthi saint. Written in Punjabi in Gurmukhi 
script, the work comprises thirty-four sayings, each 
laying down a moral rule. The author recommends 
a life of austerity and prayer, and advises man not 
to hurt the feelings of others and never refuse alms 
to the poor. Contentment is set forth as the greatest 
virtue (31). The real saint is he who has control 


over his mind, has renounced maya and is as 
humble as the dust itself (32). God has created man 
(4) and yet He is within him (24). The Sevapanthis 
considered woman an evil and exhorted man to 
shun her company. 

D.s. 

SUKHDEV, a Brahmap from Uttar Pradesh, was 
one of the poets attached to Guru Go bind Sirigh. 
He was born at Kapilnagar and educated at 
Varapasi He had been at the courts of several 
chieftains before joining the Guru at Paopta in 
1687. He presented his Chhand Vichar Pihgal, a 
treatise on prosody, to the Guru who rewarded 
him handsomely for it. He completed Adhyatam 
Prakash (1698), a work on Vedanta philosophy, 
much read and revered by Nirmala scholars to this 
day. 

P.S. 

SUKHDEV, ruler of Jasrota, a minor chief 
belonging to one of the hill states situated between 
the Chenab and the Ravi He took the part of the 
hill chieftains and Guru Gobind Sirigh in the battle 
of Nadaup fought on 20 March 1691 against the 
Mughal commander, Alif Khan. 

K.S.T. 

SUKHMANI, titled Gaup Sukhmani in the Guru 
Granth Sahib after the musical measure Gauri to 
which it belongs, is a lengthy composition by Guru 
Arjan which many include in their daily regimen 
of prayers. It was composed around AD 1602-03, 
on a site marked on the bank of the Ramsar pool 
in the city of Amritsar. It is said that Baba Sri 
Chand, elder son of Guru Nanak, came here to 
meet Guru Arjan, then engaged in composing the 
poem. The Guru who had by that time completed 
sixteen appadis, or cantos, requested him to 
continue the composition: Baba Sri Chand, out of 
humility, only recited the sloka of Guru Nanak 
following the Mul Mantra in the Japu. This sloka 
was thereupon repeated by Guru Arjan at the head 
of the seventeenth appadi The word sukhmani is 
rendered into English as “consoler of the mind.” 
The couplet, constituting rahau, sums up the most 
characteristic feature of this bapi bringer of the 
bliss of the Lord’s name. The Sukhmani comprises 
twenty-four cantos, each comprising eight stanzas 
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and composed in the metre chaupai. A sloka 
precedes each as.tpadi The first seven stanzas of 
the astpadi explore the theme stated in the 
preceding sloka and the eighth sometimes sums 
up the astpadibut, more often, becomes a paean of 
praise placing the theme in the context of an overall 
vision of Eternal Reality. This structure is 
maintained throughout. Though there may not be 
traceable progression of thought as in a 
philosophical work, there is a continuing unity of 
spiritual and ethical tone. While each atfpadi has 
a fresh vision to impart, a particular aspect of Truth 
to unfold, the whole text may be regarded as the 
reiteration of basic themes of Divine immanence, 
Divine compassion, abundance of grace, God’s 
succouring hand, the merit of devotion, of holy 
company and humility. 

The Sukhmani opens with a mahglacharan or 
invocation to the Supreme Being. The following 
six astpadis dwell on the advantages of 
remembrance, in a spirit of love, devotion and 
surrender, of the Holy Name which results in 
linking up one’s consciousness with the Divine. 
This brings bliss, peace and approval at the Divine 
Court. A$tpadis 7-11 deal with the concept of 
perfect man, a man of God, He is liberated while 
still living in the mortal body. Remembrance of 
God’s Name in the company of the saintly people 
is preferable to all rituals and creeds. These verses 
also endorse access of the entire humanity to divine 
knowledge. Astpadis 12-20 stress the significance 
of discipline for the spiritual progress of man. Self 
conceit and slander against the saints are deadly 
sins. This endless cycle of transmigration can be 
broken only with the help of the Divine Preceptor 
who is like a lamp in the darkness. The eradication 
of pride and inculcation of humility are two other 
stepping stones which lead to the Divine portal. 
The last four a$tpadis contain an exposition of 
God’s absolute powers. He is the sole creator of 
this world and none can fathom His greatness. He 
is the creator of, but free from, trigupa may a and is 
infinite and eternal. He willed every being to 
creation, loves, controls and comforts them, and 
has rancour toward none. The last astpadi sums up 


the teachings of the earlier cantos. One who wants 
to find God is exhorted to dwell on the Divine 
Name, as taught by the Guru, in the company of 
the saints which alone will help him shed ego and 
inculcate humility. 

Sukhmani is a theological statement of the 
major tenets of Sikhism expressed in a devotional 
poetic form. It is simple in syntax and structure, 
though its essential meaning will elude one not 
attuned to the spiritual experience and the idiom 
and phraseology of gurbapi 

G.S.T. 

SUKHMANI SAHANSARNAMA 

(PARAMARATH), by Sodhi Hariji, is a 
commentary in prose on Sukhmani Sahaasamama, 
a poetic composition by his father, Sodhi Miharban, 
containing 30 a$tpadis. The term ‘Paramarath’ in 
the title denotes explanation or exposition to 
distinguish this work from the original text by 
Sodhi Miharban. Beginning with an invocation to 
Lord Krsna, the original work subscribes to the 
Vaisnavite theory of incarnation. According to 
interna] evidence, the work was commenced in 
1646 and completed probably in two years. Its 
language is old Hindi. However, biographical 
passages, wherever they occur, are in chaste 
Punjabi and provide typical specimens of 
contemporary Punjabi prose, with a poetic flourish. 
Three manuscript copies are preserved in the 
Central Public Library at Patiala, under catalogue 
numbers 692, 1904 and 2914. 

K.K.B. 

SUKH RAJ (d. 1842) was the youngest of the five 
sons of Misr Divan Chand, a general in Maharaja 
Raijjit Singh’s army. Sukh Raj himself joined an 
infantry regiment and soon rose to be its 
commandant, and took part in several battles. For 
the gallantry he displayed in the Peshawar 
campaign against Dost Muhammad Khan, the 
Maharaja granted him an estate worth 10,000 
rupees. In 1836, he was promoted general. He died 
in 1842. 

H.R.G. 

SUKKHAN, a resident of Dhamial, near 
Rawalpindi now in Pakistan, was a worshipper of 
goddess Durga until he met Guru Amar Das and 
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was converted to Sikh'teaching. He was made head 
of a manji to preach the word of Guru Nanak in 
the Pojhohar region, 

B.S.D, 

SUKKHA SINGH (d. 1752), 18th century Sikh 
warrior and martyr, was bom at Mari Kamboke, in 
Amritsar district, in a family of Kalsi carpenters. 
He was married at the age of 12. Soon he received 
the Khalsa pahulat Amritsar and began to entertain 
fugitive Sikhs in his home. His parents, 
apprehensive of the government’s wrath, one day 
cut off his hair as he lay asleep. Sukkha Singh on 
waking up felt disturbed at this sacrilege but he 
was persuaded to re-grew his kesa and joined the 
jatha or band of Sardar Shiam Singh. He acquired 
uncommon skill in the use of weapons of war and 
won his comrades’ admiration for his boldness 
and powers of endurance. Once he took up the 
challenge of the kotwal of Amritsar, went there in 
broad daylight, made his ablutions, declared aloud 
his identity and rode away. The kotwal who 
pursued him was killed in a skirmish. Sukkha Singh 
accompanied Matab Singh to Amritsar in August 
1740 to chastize the notorious Masse Khan 
Rarighar. This further enhanced his popularity 
among the Khalsa and he soon became the leader 
of a separate jatha of his own. Early in 1746, he 
and Sardar Jassa Singh entered the Eminabad 
territory in Gujranwala district where they were 
attacked by the local jagirdar, Jaspat Rai, brother 
of Diwan Lakhpat Rai. In the ensuing Ghalughara, 
he had his leg fractured by a direct hit from an 
enemy swivel. He immediately tied his leg to the 
saddle with his turban and continued to fight and 
lead his men. It was three days later, after he had 
taken the survivors of the Ghallughara to safety 
that he got his injury properly dressed. In 
November 1746, Sukka Singh left Jaito to join other 
Sikhs, attacking Sarai Nurdin, Sarigharkoj, Maji.tha, 
and Chhina. He also joined the Dal Khalsa in their 
raid on the camp of Ahmad Shah early in 1748. 
Although Sukkha Singh helped Mu’in ul-MuIk, the 
governor of Lahore, against Shah Nawaz Khan yet 
he once again resumed his policy of persecution 
against the Sikhs, Early in 1752, Sukkha Singh and 
his jatha fought against Ahmad Shah and fell 


fighting to a man. 


s.s.B. 

SUKKHU, sadhu of the Divana sect, was incited 
by his mentor, Ghudda, to attack Guru Gobind 
Singh to avenge the death of one of his followers 
at the hands of a Sikh. While Guru Gobind Singh 
was staying at Bajak, in Rathinda district, Ghudda 
collected 50 Divana sadhus to attack him, but all 
but two of them, Sukkhu and Buddhu, deserted 
him on the way. When Sukkhu and Buddhu came 
into the Guru’s presence, they were so impressed 
by his demeanour that they became his disciples. 


P.S.P 

SULABI KHAN, a nephew of Sulahi Khan, bore 
Guru Arjan a personal grudge thinking that his 
uncle had died as a result of Guru Arjan’s curse. 
Abetted by Chandu Shah, who had his own axe to 
grind, Sulabi Khan set out with a troop of soldiers 
for Amritsar. But, according to Gurbilas Chhevin 
Patshahi he was killed on the way by some soldiers 
earlier in the employ of his uncle. 


T.S. 

SULAHI KHAN, a Mughal courtier, was 
befriended by Baba Prithi Chand with a view to 
securing official patronage for his claim to 
succession as against Guru Arjan. Prithi Chand 
had founded a new village, Kotha Guru, in the 
Mai va region, where he invited Sul ahi Khan to visit 
him, the aim being to finish up the Guru. As Prithi 
Chand was taking Sulahi Khan around his kilns, 
the latter’s horse suddenly frisked and mounted 
one of the kilns, where the loose earth gave way 
and Sulahi Khan got engulfed in the fire and burnt 
to death. 


T.S. 

SULAKKHANI, MATA, wife of Guru Nanak, was 
the daughter of Mul Chand of Ba.tala, who held a 
minor revenue office at the village of Pakkhoke 
Randhave in Gurdaspur district of the Punjab. She 
was married to Guru Nanak at Batala on 24 
September 1487. Two sons were bom to her - Sri 
Chand in 1494 and Lakhmi Das in 1497. She 
survived Guru Nanak and expired at Kartarpur. 

Gn.S. 

SULHAR, a village 10 km south west of Ambala 
city, was visited by Guru Gobind Singh during 
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his stay at Lakhnaur in 1670-71. Gurdwara 
Patshahi Dasvin, honours the Guru’s memory. 

M.G.S. 

SULTAN MAHMUD KHAN (d. 1859), son of 
General Ghaus Khan, was a commander during the 
regime of Maharaja Rarjjit Singh. His derah of 
artillery was designated as Topkhana-i-Sultan 
Mahmud. Sultan Mahmud accompanied Rarjjit 
Singh on his expeditions against Multan and 
Kashmir. Sultan Mahmud was of exceedingly 
intemperate habits, and his drunkenness brought 
him more than once into trouble with his master, 
but he was a useful officer and was generally treated 
with favour. When Nau Nihal Singh secured 
power, Sultan Mahmud lost his command and was 
sent in charge of a troop of artillery, under General 
Ventura, but got reinstated on the accession of 
Maharaja Sher Singh. Both he and his son were 
engaged in the assault on the Fort of Lahore which 
the Sandhanvalias had occupied after the murder 
of Sher Singh. Sultan Mahmud was then sent to 
Hazara and then, in 1848, to Derajat. At the 
outbreak of the second Anglo-Sikh war, Sultan 
Mahmud fought against the English throughout the 
war. 

He died in 1859 at Bharoval, his ancestral 
village in Amritsar district. 

H.D. 

SULTAN MUHAMMAD KHAN, one of the 
several sons of Painda Khan, was a gorgeous person 
known as “Sultan Bibi” on account of his excessive 
love of finery and ostentation. In 1830 he became 
governor of Peshawar and a tributary of the Sikhs. 
About this time, he was forced to surrender the 
famous horse Laili to Rarjjit Singh. In May 1834, 
he was replaced in Peshawar by Hari Singh Nalva 
and granted a handsome jagir. He went over to his 
brother. Dost Muhammad Khan, when he declared 
in 1835, a holy war on the Sikhs to recover 
Peshawar. However, he placed no faith in his 
brother and defected to Raijjit Singh’s camp. When 
the British government decided to bring 
Afghanistan under their influence and planned with 
the help of Raijjit Singh to replace Dost 
Muhammad Khan by Shah Shuja, he supported the 
Sikhs. In 1845, when the Sikh army marched upon 
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Jammu to punish Raja Gulab Sirigh, he strongly 
pleaded for the Raja, 

H.R.G. 

SULTANPUR LODHI, old town in Kapurtbala 
district of the Punjab, where Guru Nanak put up 
for several years before setting out on his travels 
to deliver his message. In this town lived his sister, 
Bibi Nanaki, and her husband, Jai Ram. At the 
instance of Jai Ram, Guru Nanak took up 
employment in the Nawab’s provision stores. 
Sultanpur Lodhi has several gurdwaras 
commemorating events connected with the life of 
Guru Nanak. 

GURDWARA BER SAHIB, the principal shrine at 
Sultanpur, is situated on the bank of the rivulet Kali 
Beiri, to the west of the old town. Guru Nanak 
performed his morning ablutions here and then sat 
under a ber(Zizyphus jujuba) tree to meditate. It 
was during one such ablution that Guru Nanak 
had what is described in the Janam Sakhis as a 
direct communion with the Divine. 

GURDWARA HATT SAHIB marks the spot where 
Guru Nanak worked as the custodian of Nawab 
Daulat Khan’s provision stores. Thirteen polished 
stones of different sizes, believed to be the weights 
used by Guru Nanak, are on display in a glass 
cabinet. 

GURDWARA ANTARYATMA SAHIB marks the site 
of a mosque to which Nawab Daulat Khan had 
invited Guru Nanak to participate in namaz. 
GURDWARA GURU KA BAGH marks the premises 
where Guru Nanak resided with his wife and 
children during his stay at Sultanpur. A narrow 
well, now covered, is a relic of the days of yore. 
KOJHAR SAHIB commemorates the site where 
Guru Nanak was detained while his accounts were 
being checked following a false complaint lodged 
by his detractors. 

GURDWARA SANT GHAT, on the bank of the Beih, 
is where Guru Nanak re-emerged on the third day 
of his disappearance into the Beih. 

GURDWARA BEBE NANAKI jf, honours the 
memory of Bebe Nanaki, elder sister of Guru 
Nanak. The actual house, where Bebe Nanaki is 
believed to have lived with her husband is inside 
the old town. But the premises being in private 
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possession, a public monument was raised in the 
form of a gurdwara by Charitable Trust in 1970. 
GURDWARA SEHRA SAHIB is dedicated to Guru 
Arjan who passed through Sultanpur in 1604 on 
his way to f)alla for the marriage of his son (Guru) 
Hargobind. According to tradition, the sehra, or 
ceremonial wreath, was fastened round the 
bridegroom’s head here. 

M.G.S. 

SULTAN SINGH (d. 1842), ofChofalain Jehlum 
district, joined MaharajaRapjit Singh’s gbofchagas 
at the young age of thirteen. He saw active service 
in several expeditions beyond the Indus, and 
participated in the Multan and Kashmir campaigns. 
In one such campaign on the northwest frontier, 
he received thirteen sword cuts and one bullet 
wound after making a most gallant stand, almost 
alone, against a large body of the Afghans. This 
act of his bravery was highly appreciated and 
rewarded by the Maharaja. Sultan Singh died in 
1842. 

S.S.B. 

SULTANVINf), village near Amritsar, has two 
historical shrines dedicated one each to Guru Arjan 
and Guru Hargobind. 

GURDWARA TUT SAHIB marks the spot to which 
Guru Arjan often repaired for rest under a mulberry 
{tut, in Punjabi) tree. 

GURDWARA ATARI SAHIB PATSHAHl CHHEVlN 
marks the site where, according to local tradition, 
Guru Hargobind made a halt while travelling from 
Amritsar to Dal la. 

Gn.S. 

SUMER SINGH, BAVA (1847-1903), cleric and 
schoolman, was born on 17 August 1847 at 
Nizamabad, in Azamgarh district of Uttar Pradesh. 
His family, originally from Goindval in the Punjab, 
traced its ancestry to Guru Amar Das. Sumer 
Singh’s grandfather, BavaKripaDayal Singh, was 
the first in the family to migrate to Nizamabad, 
where he established a gurdwara on the site of an 
old Udasi shrine commemorating the visits of Guru 
Nanak and Guru Tegh Bahadur. Sumer Sirigh 
showed early promise in the scholarly study of Sikh 
texts as well as in composing verse in Braj. He 
subsequently won renown in both fields. Among 


his published works include GurupadPrem Prakas 
(which took him 14 years to complete) Gur 
KavitavalJ and Khalsa PancMsika (Hindi), His 
other works remained unpublished although copies 
of some of the manuscripts are extant, 

Sumer Sirigh was from 1882 to 1902 the chief 
priest of Takht Sri Harimandar Sahib at Patna. He 
was one of the Sikh scholars to whom M.A. 
Macauliffe (1841-1913) referred for advice on 
translation of the scriptural texts. He also headed 
the committee of Sikh exegetes appointed to revise 
the draft of the Fandkofi Tika, He died ofjaundice 
at Amritsar on 5 March 1903. 

v.p. 

SUNAM, an ancient town in Sarigrur district of 
the Punjab, was visited by Guru Nanak during his 
travels through the Malva region. According to 
local tradition, he first stayed on the bank of the 
Sirhind stream, near what is now called Sita Sar. 
From there a devotee took him to his own house 
where a shrine was later established. It is known 
as Gurdwara Pahili Patshahi 

M.G.S. 

SUNDAR, BABA, celebrated for his Ramkali 
Sadu, incorporated in the Guru Granth Sahib, was 
the great grandson of Guru Amar Das. Sundar grew 
up in an environment of faith and piety and 
developed deep affection and reverence for Guru 
Amar Das. The theme of his poem, Sarfameaning 
call, is the ascension of Guru Amar Das, described 
in terms of his having been recalled by God 
Almighty. The hymn states Guru Amar Das’ 
complete surrender to the Will of God , his 
appointment to the office of the Guru, and his 
advice to his family to abide by the Will of the 
Lord and not to weep for him after him. 

T.S. 

SUNDAR, BHAI , a resident of Agra and devoted 
Sikh of the time of Guru Hargobind. He served 
the saiigat diligently and made regular visits to 
Amritsar to see the Guru. 

B.s. 

SUNDARI, by Bhai Vir Sirigh, first published in 
1898, is commonly acknowledged to be the first 
novel written in the Punjabi language. The story, 
set in the 18th century, depicts the trials and 
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heroism of an imaginary character, Sundar Kaur 
(Sundari for short) who embraces Sikh faith in 
unusual circumstances and spends her short, 
eventful life in prayer and service of the crusading 
Khalsa. Sundari’s tribulations begin with her 
catching the local Mughal chiefs attention as the 
latter passes through her village. She is seized and 
carried off. All entreaties for her release are 
unavailing. Just then, her elder brother, Balvant 
Singh, who had embraced the Sikh faith andjoined 
a Sikh guerrilla band against the parents’ wishes 
some years earlier, visits the village and comes to 
know of the family’s misfortune. He follows the 
chiefs party, finds Sundari sitting on a pyre, just 
lit, snatches her off and gallops away with her. The 
two are, however, captured by the chief s men, but 
they are rescued by Balvant Singh’s comrades. 
However, she is again captured and reaches the 
hands of the same Mughal chief. However, Sundari 
is rescued and joins her brethren in their old 
hideout. But her health deteriorates. Realizing that 
her end is near, Sundari gets an unbroken recitation 
of the Guru Granth Sahib arranged. As the service 
following the conclusion of the recitation coming 
to a close, Sundari, in a valedictory address to the 
assembly, exhorts them to maintain their high moral 
standards, hold women in high regard and never 
to stray from their faith in one God, 

Sundari is both a social and literary 
phenomenon. The prime motivation behind its 
writing was avowedly reformist. It is a historical 
romance of unusual power and beauty, 
notwithstanding several literary flaws. Bhai Vir 
Singh’s knowledge of the history of the times, 
which Sundari depicts, is sure and intense; his 
imagination, sensitive and profound. Among the 
major historical figures are Diwan Kaufa Mall, 
Sardar Sham Singh, Sardar Jassa Singh, Lakhpat 
Rai and Mir Mannu. 

Kj.s. 

SUNDARI, MATA (d. 1747), the second wife of 
Guru Gobind Singh (1666-1708), was the daughter 
of Bhai Ram Saran, of Bijvara in present- day 
Hoshiarpur district of the Punjab. She was married 
to Guru Gobind Singh at Anandpur on 4 April 
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1681. On 26 January 1687, at PaoijJa, she gave 
birth to Sahibzada Ajit Singh. Consequent upon 
the evacuation of Anandpur on the night of 5-6 
December 1705, Mata Sundari, along with Mata 
Sahib Devari, was escorted by Bhai Mani Singh 
to Delhi, She rejoined Guru Gobind Singh in 1706 
at Talvapdi Sabo. She went back to stay at Delhi 
while Guru Gobind Singh left for the South. At 
Delhi, Mata Sundari adopted a young boy whom 
she named Ajit Singh because of his resemblance 
to her own late son. After the passing away of Guru 
Gobind Sirigh at Handed in October 1708, the 
Sikhs looked up to her for guidance. She appointed 
Bhai Mani Sirigh to manage the sacred shrines at 
Amritsar and also commissioned him to collect the 
writings of the Guru. She also issued under her 
own seal and authority hukamnamas to sarigats. 
She was disappointed in her adopted son, Ajit 
Sirigh, who, following imperial patronage, grew 
arrogant and haughty even towards Mata Sundari 
who disowned him, and migrated to Mathura. She 
returned to Delhi where she died in 1747. Gurdwara 
Bala Sahib, New Delhi, commemorates her 
memory. 

S.S.A. 

SUNDAR SHAH (d. 1640), a Muslim saint of 
Devnagar, probably the present-day Deogaori in 
Azamgarh district of Uttar Pradesh, is remembered 
in Sikh tradition for his admiration for Bhai Bidhi 
Chand, a prominent Sikh of the time of Guru 
Hargobind. He met Bhai Bidhi Chand when he was 
preaching in the eastern parts. Both of them died 
at the same time on 14 August 1640. 

B.S. 

SUNDAR SINGH, BH AI (1881-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, belonged to Nizampur 
Deva Sirighvala, near Dharovali in Sbeikhupura 
district. Son of Bhai Chanda Sirigh Kamboj, he 
was bom as Sudh Sirigh, but after taking the vows 
of the Khalsa at Sri Akal Takht, received the new 
name of Sundar Sirigh. He attended the Dharovali 
conference on 13 October 1920 and participated 
in the liberation of Gurdwara Khara Sauda on 30 
December the same year. He also joined Bhai 
Lachhman Sirigh Dharovali’s jatha for the 
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liberation of the Gurdwara Janam Asthan at 
Nankaija Sahib and fell a martyr to the bullets of 
the Mahant on the morning of 20 February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

SUNDAR SINGH, BHAl (1882-1921), oneofthe 
Nankaija Sahib martyrs, was bom on 15 September 
1882, the son of Bhai Chugatt Singh ofGurdaspur 
district The family migrated to Chakk No. 33 
Dharovali in Sheikhupura district (now in 
Pakistan). He served in the army for seven years. 
Thereafter he joined the Gurdwara Reform 
movement and joined the Dharovali jatha which 
was massacred to a man by the hired assassins of 
Mahant Naraiij Das on 20 February 3921. 

G.S.G. 

SUNDAR SINGH, BHAl (1898-1924), oneofthe 
Jaito martyrs, was bom the son of Bhai Mansa 
Singh of Karamgarh in Bathinda district. He had 
his early education at Kot Bhai, he received the 
rites of the Khalsa at the age of 12 and stayed for 
a few years at Amritsar further to study the Sikh 
texts. He enlisted during World War I in the 
transport wing of the army, and served in the 
Peshawar-Laijdi Kotal region for a few years. 
Sundar Singh resigned soon after the Nankaija 
Sahib occurrence and turned an Akali activist. He 
was named secretary of the Bathiijda te/rsz/Akali 
Jatha. Though injured in the knee, he insisted on 
joining the first Shahidi Jatha to Jaito on 21 
February 1924 when on its approach near 
Gurdwara Jibbi Sahib, the Nabha state forces 
opened fire. Bhai Sundar Singh was hit in the 
neck and killed on the spot. 

G.S.G. 

SUNDAR SINGH, BHAl (d. 1924), of Chida near 
Bagha Puraija in Moga district of the Punjab, was 
about 60 years old when he received the Khalsa 
pibuL He joined the Shahidi Jatha going to Jaito 
and as the jatha reached near Gurdwara Gahgsar, 
they were fired at. Bhai Sundar Singh was hit in 
the stomach and and died. 

G.S.G 

SUNDAR SINGH JATHEDAR, BHAI (1869- 
1921), one of the Nankaija Sahib martyrs, was the 
son of Bhai Bishan Singh of Dhudial, in Jalandhar 
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district. His ancestors had come from Baijdala, in 
Amritsar district, and had served Baghel Singh of 
Karorsirighia misl. He learnt Gurmukhi in the 
village gurdwara and received the vows of the 
Khalsa at Anandpur Sahib. On 19 February 1921, 
as the call for action came, he led out a 15-strong 
jatha and joined Bhai Lachhmap Sirigh 
Dharovali’s men on their way to Nankaija Sahib. 
He laid down his life along with others on the 
morning of 20 February 1921. 

G.S.G. 

SUNDARSINGH LYALLPURl, MASTER (1885- 
1969), teacher, journalist and politician, was bom 
on 4 April 1885, the son of Lakhmir Singh Kamboj 
of Bahoru, near Amritsar. Having completed his 
early education in Bahoru and in Shahkot, district 
Sheikhupura. he took his B.A. (Honours) degree 
at Khalsa College, Amritsar, and his B.T. at 
Government Training College, Lahore. In 1908, 
he joined to teach at Khalsa High School, Lyallpur. 
His contact with Sardar Harchand Sirigh of 
Lyallpur, active in the nationalist movement, 
brought him into politics. Master Sundar Sirigh 
published, in July 1909, a strongly- worded 
pamphlet entitled KiKhalsa CollegeSikkhm Da 
Hal ? (“Does the Khalsa College belong to the 
Sikhs?”) exposing the British designs to take over 
its management. The same year, he started 
publication from Lyallpur of a Punjabi newspaper, 
Sachcha Dhagjora (“The True Proclamation” ). 
The paper fell a victim to prosecution and 
suppression for its nationalistic views. Sundar 
Sirigh was also in the forefront of the Gurdwara 
Rikabganj agitation. He launched from Lahore on 
21 May 1920 a daily newspaper, the Akali The 
main objectives of the paper were almost identical 
with those of the Akali movement. In July 1922, 
the Akali was amalgamated with Pradesi Khalsa 
and published as Akali te Pradesi from Amritsar. 
Master Sundar Sirigh was arrested on 26 November 
1921 at Ajnala during the agitation for the 
restoration of the Toshakhana keys but he he did 
not support the agitation launched. Besides his 
articles in his newspaper, Master Sundar Sirigh 
published tracts on burning topics of the day in 
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which he also made use of his poetic talent. In 1924, 
he restarted the Akail in Urdu, from Lahore, and 
launched the Hindustan Times from Delhi. The 
Guru Khalsa , Daler Khalsa, Melu, Kundan and 
Navaii Yug were some of the other papers he 
started, but none of them lived long. After 
Independence, he was awarded a pension and 
allotted some land in Hissar district. He died on 5 
January 1969. 

M.S. 

SUNDAR SINGH MAJITHIA, SARDAR 
BAHADUR SIR (1872- 1941), statesman and 
reformer, was the younger son of Raja Surat Singh 
. He was bom on 17 February 1872 at Majitha, 
near Amritsar; was educated at Government 
School, Amritsar, and Aitchison College, Lahore; 
and Government College, Lahore. Soon after 
leaving college in 1894, he became secretary of 
Sri Guru Singh Sabha, Amritsar. In 1895, he 
became a member of the governing council of the 
Khalsa College, Amritsar. He was the secretary of 
the college council (1902-1912) and president of 
the council as well as of the college managing 
committee (1920-41). He was a founder-member 
of the Chief Khalsa Diwan, holding the office of 
secretary from 1902 to 1920 and again from 1934 
to 1937. In 1932-33, he acted as the president of 
the Diwan. He took a leading part in the founding 
of the Sikh Educational Conference in 1908, and 
presided at its annual sessions in 1911, 1924 and 
1935. He also inaugurated Khalsa Advocate, an 
English monthly, to propagate the policy and 
activities of the Chief Khalsa Diwan. 

Sardar Sundar Singh’s political career began 
in 1909 when he was nominated a member of the 
Viceroy’s Legislative Council where he worked 
assiduously to steer the Anand Marriage Bill which 
had been introduced earlier by Tikka Ripudaman 
Singh of Nabha. He was mainly instrumental in 
having the ban on the carrying of a full sized kripan 
or sword by Sikhs as their Teligious emblem lifted 
throughout India and in having a 20 per cent share 
for Sikhs reserved in government services in the 
Punjab. On 16 November 1920, he was elected the 
first president of the S.G.P.C. which office he 


resigned after becoming revenue minister. He 
retained his Cabinet seat until his death at Lahore 
shortly after the midnight of 12 April 1941. 

Sundar Singh first married in 1887 and his 
wife having died the same year, he re-married the 
dautbter of Sardar Sir Attar Singh of Bhadaup He 
had three sons bom of this marriage. Sundar 
Singh’s field of activities extended to commerce 
and industry as well. He was one of the founders 
of the Punjab and Sind Bank established in 1908. 
He was one of the pioneers of sugar industry in 
India and set up in 1911 a mill in Uttar Pradesh. 
He was nominated one of the governors of the 
Imperial Bank of India in 1933. In politics, Sundar 
Singh was essentially a moderate, and he received 
from the British Government several honours and 
awards. He was made a Sardar Bahadur in 1911, 
Companion of the Indian Empire (C.I.E.) in 1920 
and knighted in 1924. In 1926 the University of 
the Parijab awarded him the degree of Doctor of 
Oriental Leaming(D.O.L) honoris causa. 

N.I.S. 

SUNDAR SINGH, RAGI (1892-1937), head 
musician at Sri Harimandar Sahib at Amritsar, was 
bom at Amritsar, the son of Bhai Amar Sirigh 
ArofS, himself a musician of considerable standing. 
Sundar Singh served his apprenticeship with Bhai 
Atra, a well known rababi (rebeck-player), and 
further chiselled his style under Uttam Sirigh. On 
10 September 1932, he was appointed ragi at the 
Harimandar where he soon rose to be the head 
musician. He had a rich melodious voice and his 
favourite instruments were dilruba, a string 
instrument, and harmonium, and his favourite 
mode was Khaval. He ranked among the leading 
Sikh musicians of his day. In 1937, he got injured 
in a mob violence at Ahla (Gujrat district, now in 
Pakistan) where he had gone to perform Kirtan in 
a gurdwara. He succumbed to the injuries on 17 
June 1937 and cremated at Amritsar the next day. 

S.S.Am. 

SUNDAR SINGH, SANT GIANI (1883-1930), 
teacher of the sacred texts and exegete, was bom 
on 18 August 1883, the son of Khazan Singh of 
Bhipcjar Kalari, in district Firozpur, in the Punjab. 
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He received his early education at the village 
gurdwara, and started reading the Guru Granth 
Sahib at the age of ten. As he grew up, he leamt 
Sanskrit from a Brahman at Dhannkot, near his 
native village, and later successively from two 
Udasi scholars. Pandit Javala Das and Pandit 
Bhagat Ram. He visited seats of learning in the 
Malva region and in Amritsar and ultimately 
became in March 1906 the pupil of Sant Bishan 
Singh of Murala, in Gujrat district (now in 
Pakistan). He then launched on his career of 
expounding the sacred word and travelled through 
Punjab, Kashmir and other parts of India. Sant 
Sundar Singh also accepted pupils whom he trained 
in the interpretation of scriptural literature, 
including the Guru Granth Sahib, Dasam Granth 
and works of Bhai Gurdas and Bhai Santokh Singh. 
He set up some preaching centres (including the 
one at Bhiijtjar Kalari) and schools. Besides, Sundar 
Singh involved himself in the wider issues of 
religious and social reform then engaging the 
attention of the Sikhs. He took part in several 
morchas during the Gurdwara Reform movement. 
He died on 15 February 1930 at Bopa Rai after a 
brief illness with dropsy. 

H.S.D1. 

SUNN, a Punjabi form of the Sanskrit term sunya 
(Pali, sunna). From the etymological standpoint the 
term sunya is often used in the sense of ‘zero’, a 
symbol of naught. However, ‘zero’ again, when 
used by a mathematician with a figure, increases 
the value of that figure ten times. In the religious 
and philosophical terminology of India, the 
meaning of sunya has to be explored in relation to 
two other cognate words, viz. sunyata and 
sunyavada. The former means voidness, emptiness, 
vacuity or nothingness and the latter has been 
translated as ‘the ism of void’ or ‘the doctrine of 
empty’. The concept of 3unya (sunn) was 
transmitted by the Siddhas and the Nathas to the 
sant poets of medieval Vaispavism. In the works 
of the Sikh Gurus we find the last phase of the 
development of the concept outside Buddhism. The 
Sikh Gurus have used the words sunn, sunn kala, 
anahat-sunn and sunn-samadhi numerous times in 
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their hymns. A careful analysis of the use of these 
key terms shows that their meaning is, in most 
cases, different from that found in Buddhism. In 
one case, however, there seems to be a continuity 
of the word and meaning from the time of the 
Buddhist Sutras to that of the hymns sung by the 
Gurus, This continuity is found in those cases in 
which sunn or sunya is employed as a symbol of 
the Absolute. Thus, for example, it is said that when 
one is awakened to the teaching of the Guru, one 
merges into the Void (sunn samaiajeve n while alive 
(GG,857). Of course, the concept of the Absolute 
in Sikhism differs from that in the Madhyamika, 
but the Absolute is called sunn because it is devoid 
of duality and discrimination, The word sunn 
declares that the Truth is beyond limitations and 
determinations. Emptiness of Buddhism means ‘no 
doctrine about Truth’; sunn in Sikhism means ‘no 
conception about the Inconceivable.’An important 
feature of the conception of the Void in Sikhism is 
that it can be realized through transcendental 
,devotion (nam) which consists in the constant 
mindfulness of the Divine (simaran). This feature 
brings in many positive elements as a matter of 
course and consequently the ecstatic experience 
of the Divine is characterized by positive attributes. 
Nevertheless, these positive attributes do not 
exhaust the Innate state of sahaj or the Void (sunn). 
Kabir uses sunn in the sense of space, finite as well 
as infinite. The three lokas enveloping sunya is 
nothing but Brahman with ways but the fourth 
sunya about which Guru Nanak stresses more is 
pure Brahman who is nirakar and nirguoa. Guru 
Nanak defines sunn as the creative power of the 
Almighty (GG,1037), The sense of nada has also 
been exacted from the term sunn in the Sidha Gosti. 
The term sunn in the Guru Granth Sahib is thus 
used in a variety of senses, of which predominantly 
are Brahman with and without maya, the creation, 
the power of Brahman and nada. Bhai Gurdas, 
explicator of Gurbani, uses sunya in the sense of 
cosmic silence (1.35). 

L.M.J. 

SURAIN SINGH, BHAI (1895-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, came from ChakkNo. 80 
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Nizampur Mula Sirighvala, district Sheikhupura. 
He was the second of the six children ofBhai Ram 
Singh. He served the army for some time during 
the Great War (1914-18), and after his release 
reverted to the family occupation of agriculture. 
He was member of the village choir and was on 19 
February 1921 performing kirtan at a marriage in 
the village when the cal I came for the liberation of 
Gurdwara Janam Asthan, Nankapa Sahib. He was 
part of the jatha, which fell in the indiscriminate 
firing by the opponents of reform. 

G.S.G. 

SURAIN SINGH, BHAl (1898-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom on 1 April 1898, 
the son of Bhai Mit Singh of Chakk No. 38 
Nizampur Deva Sirighvala in Sheikhupura district 
(now in Pakistan). He actively participated in the 
Gurdwara Reform Movement, and collected rations 
and served in the Guru ka Larigar during the 
Dharovali conference (13 October 1920). He 
participated in the liberation of Gurdwara Khara 
Sauda, Chuharkapa (30 December 1920) and was 
a volunteer for the Rikabganj agitation. On 19 
February 1921, he joined the jatha led by Bhai 
Lachhmap Singh and fell a martyr in the firing on 
it the next morning at Nankapa Sahib. 

G.S.G. 

SURAJ MALL, son of Guru Hargobind, was bom 
to Mata Maha Devi Marvahi, at Amritsar on 9 June 
1617, He was married on 23 April 1629 to Khem 
Kaur, daughter ofBhai Prem Chand of Kartarpur, 
in present-day Jalandhar district of the Punjab. A 
son, Dip Chand, was bom to them in 1633. Suraj 
Mall’s death followed that of his mother, Mata 
Marvahi in 1645. Dip Chand had two sons, who 
received the rites of Khalsa and became Gulab 
Sirigh and Shyam Sirigh, respectively. The Sodhis 
of Anandpur are descendants of the latter. 

M.G.S. 

SURAT SINGH MAJlrHIA, RAJA (d. 1881), son 
of Atar Sirigh Majithia, was a soldier, commander 
and notable Sardar of the Sikh Darbar. Details of 
his early career and of his service under Maharaja 
Rapjit Sirigh are scanty. Surat Sirigh was 
commandant of the Sikh battalion posted at 


} surdas 

Peshawar during the first Anglo-Sikh war. After 
1846, he was retained in the Sikh army by the 
British, and posted to Lahore. He fell foul of Wazir 
Lai Sirigh who ordered the resumption of his jaglr. 
Surat Sirigh played a prominent role in events 
leading to the Sikh national rising against the 
British in 1848, He commanded 2,000 men in the 
division sent under Sher Sirigh Ajtarivala to Multan 
against Diwan Mul Raj. In September 1848, they 
joined the rebels. On his appeal many disbanded 
Sikh sobers, religious leaders and laymen joined 
the standard of revolt. He moved northwards, 
plundered Chinio.t and Jharig and fought the British 
at Sadullapur, Cheliarivala and Gurat. 

After the annexation of the Punjab, Surat Sirigh 
was removed to Banaras where he lived in privation 
till 1857, when during the mutiny he helped the 
British and saved the Banaras treasury, which 
contained the jewellery of Maharapi JindKaur. On 
6 July 1857, he received a sword cut on his leg 
which made him lame for the rest of his life. For 
these services, Surat Sirigh was allowed to return 
to the Punjab, his pension was raised and he was 
granted a permanent jagir in Gorakhpur district. 
In 1861 he was appointed an honorary magistrate 
at Majitha, and in 1877, the titles of Raja and 
Companionship of the Star of India were conferred 
upon him. He died in 1881 at Majitha. 

B.J.H. 

SURDAS, one of the medieval Indian MaAr&poets 
whose verses have been incorporated in the Guru 
Granth Sahib. Surdas, whose original name was 
Madan Mohan, is said to have been bom in 1529, 
in a high ranking Brahman family. As he grew up, 
he gained proficiency in music and poetry and soon 
became a celebrated poet, singing with deep 
passion lyrics of Divine love. Emperor Akbar 
appointed him governor of the parganah of Sapqllla, 
but he gave it up in favour of God’s love. He died 
at Banaras. A shrine in the vicinity of the city 
honours his memory. 

The Guru Granth Sahib contains a single line 
in the Sararig measure : “O mind, abandon the 
company of those who turn away from God.” It 
seems Guru Arjan omitted the rest of the hymn 
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probably because it ran counter to the Sikh belief 
in God’s grace even for the worst of sinners. He 
therefore composed a hymn to expliain and 
supplement the single line of Surdas. 

T.s. 

SURJIT SINGH MAJITHIA (1912-1995) with 
acquiline features and large luminous eyes was a 
very handsome looking man. Alert and agile, he 
was a cricketer of considerable repute. Besides, he 
filled several leadership roles in the social and 
political spheres of life. He was a ranking politician, 
parliamentarian and diplomat. Bom on 8 August 
1912 son of Sundar Sirigh Majijhia, he was 
educated at the Khalsa College at Amritsar. He was 
married to the daughter of General Shivdev Singh, 
a wealthy landlord. Fresh from his college, Surjit 
Sirigh Maji.thia entered the Indian Air Force and 
reached the rank of Squardon Leader. Taking out 
his discharge from the Air Force, he became a 
member of the Central Legislative Assembly in 
1945. From 1947 to 1949 he was India’s 
ambassador to won Lok Sabha elections in 1952, 
1957 and 1962. From 1952 to 1962 he served as 
India’s deputy defence minister. He was President 
of wrestling Federation of India (1964-1976), and 
President, Cricket Control Board of India (1956 - 
1958). He became the first President of the 
Yachting Association of India when it was 
established in 1960. In 1944 he became President 
of Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

Surjit Sirigh Majifhia died in Delhi on 27 
Septmeber 1995. 

s.s.B. 

SUTHRASHAHIS, a mendicant order which owes 
its origin to Suthra Shah (1625-82), a disciple of 
Guru Hargobind. Not much is known about the 
life of Suthra Shah. The legend goes that he was 
bom at Bahrampur, Gurdasur district, with a black 
mark on his forehead and with .his teeth cut, on 
which account he was pronounced unlucky. His 
parents neglected him, but Guru Hargobind took 
him under his care. He named the child then called 
Kuthra, i.e, dirty or ugly, Suthra which means pure 
or spotless. Suthra Shah was reputed for his 
devotion to Guru Hargobind and his humorous 


manner. He was appointed by Guru Har Rai to 
preach Sikh faith. As time passed, Suthra Shah’s 
followers, drawn from among both Hindus and 
Muslims, turned into a separate sect. They sang 
mystic songs in honour of Guru Nanak, but they 
had taken to mendicancy and forsworn all 
established social norms. They received novices 
into their order after a rigorous testing. The initiates 
were required to remain celibate and break off all 
family ties. They were to live on alms and to avoid 
liquor and flesh. They wore white, with a sehii 
(necklet of black wool) round neck and a kullah 
(high peaked cap) on head, and such other garments 
as gave them a funny look. The Suthrashahis 
venerated the Guru Granth Sahib, but they shared 
popular Hindu beliefs and observed Hindu customs 
and rites. They must carry two small sticks while 
out begging alms. 

Some of the Suthrashahi saints wrote religious 
verse, Vedantic in tone, Suthra Shah himself is 
credited with having written a baramasa. The sect 
flourished considerably during the reign of 
Maharaja Rapjit Sirigh but gradually its members 
became lax and lost their original religious fervour. 
They evolved their own' norms of behaviour 
attracting more idlers and escapists. This 
deterioration in their moral standards resulted in 
the extinction of the sect. 

B.S.N. 

SVAPANNATAK, lit. dream play, is an allegorical 
poem in Braj, comprising 133 stanzas, by Giani 
Ditt Sirigh, a leading figure in the Lahore Sirigh 
Sabha. Published in the supplement to the issue, 
the Khalsa Akhbar, a Punjabi newspaper of which 
Giani Ditt Sirigh himself was the editor, the poem 
led to a defamation suit filed on 14 June 1887 
against the author. The poem clearly burlesques 
several of the men belonging to the Amritsar Sirigh 
Sabha group. The plot of the Svapan Natak projects 
the archetypal war between the forces of truth and 
falsehood, culminating in the ultimate triumph of 
virtue over vice. The Amritsar group is satirized 
as evil, with its leader Raja Bikram Sirigh of 
Faridkof (King Aharikar or egotism) and Khem 
Sirigh Bedi (Dambhi Purohit-or hypocritical priest), 
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Together the Amritsar group is called Manmukh 
(translatted as Devil’s discripies in court files). 
They are pitted against the Gurmukh Jan (righteous 
men), allegorically representing Lahore leader, 
Professor Gurmukh Sirigh, and his friends. 
Obviously, Truth wins and evil is completely routed 
out. 

A close reading of the poem, however, reveals 
that it has a polemical end to serve. The poem’s 
concern with the larger issue of social and religious 
reform is unmistakable. In delineating his moral 
theme, with its personified abstractions, the poet 
uses a highly allusive diction bristling with puns 
on the names of the characters, their appearances 
and their habitual characteristics. The significance 
of the poem lies in preserving in its line some of 
the characters of the early days of the Sirigh Sabha 
and in the amusement it holds as a literary satire, 
almost without precedent in Punjabi literature. 

Gdt.S. 

SWARAN SINGH (1907-1994), stateman, was 
bom on 19 August 1907 to Jamadar Partap Sirigh 
of Shankar in Jalandhar district. Married to Charan 
Kaur (1925), Swam Sirigh took his intermediate 
from Randhir College, Kapurthala, and his M.Sc. 
from the Government College at Lahore. He started 
his career as a lecturer in Physics at Khalsa 
Cortetge, Lyallpur. In 1946, he was elected a 
member of the Punjab Legislative Assembly and 
secretary of the Panthic Party. After Sardar Baldev 
Singh’s induction into India’s interim government 
he joined the Punjab Government as a minister. 
His experience at the bar was his best asset as a 
minister. He always prepared his brief with 
diligence and treated everyone with great 
politeness. He soon became famous for his very 
charming and immaculate personal manner. He 
spent 23 years of his life as a ranking Cabinet 
Minister in the Government of India. He was a 
brilliant debater never dropping a point in polemics. 
He was a most cool-headed and adroit negotiator. 
He was a deep thinking and level headed statesman. 
He could see through intricate problems with a 
clear, undimmed eye. He was Jawaharlal’s closest 
adviser on matters political as well as diplomatic, 


and his opinion and advice were highly valued. 
He was minister for Works, Housing and Supply 
(1952-57); for Steel, Mines and Fuel (1957-62); 
for Railways, 1962; for Food and Agriculture 
(1963-64); for Industry and Supply (1964); for 
External Affairs, 1964-66; for Defence (1966-70); 
and for External Affairs (1970-74) and for Defence, 
again (1974-75). 

He assisted Jawaharlal Nehru in his talks with 
the Chinese on the Indo-China border question in 
1960. He was with the Indian delegation for its six 
rounds of talks with Pakistan, 1962-63, He led the 
Indian delegation to the United Nations several 
times. He attended all meetings of the Heads of 
Commonwealth nations and ted the Indian 
delegation at all summit meetings of nonaligned 
governments during that period. He was named by 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi her special envoy to 
Pakistan, Indonesia and Nigeria in 1980. From 
1976-81, he was president of Indian Council of 
World Affairs. He was a member of the Eminent 
Persons’ Group constituted by the United Nations 
General Assembly. He spent most of his retired 
years working for UNESCO where he again earned 
a great name for himself, Swaran Sirigh died at 
Delhi on 30 October 1994. 

S.S.B. 

SYLHET a district town in present-day 
Bangladesh, was visited by Guru Nanak in 1507- 
OS. A Sikh saiigaWas established and a dharamsiila 
constructed here to commemorate the holy visit. 
The shrine is known to have existed until the 
partition of the country in 1947. 

B.S. 

SYMBOLISM. The poetry of the Guru Granth 
Sahib is noteworthy especially for the wealth and 
variety of its images and symbols. The 
compositions therein are enriched by a large 
number of similes and metaphors and numerous 
other forms of figurative expression. Most of the 
imagery has come from the storehouse of Indian 
culture, but there are in the text allusions to Islam 
and the Islamic way of life as well. The symbolism 
adopted herein is derived from our daily life and is 
more akin to the theme of the given hymn than a 
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mere embellishment. The experience of bliss from 
the union with the Divine is expressed with the 
help of an image of conjugal union. The whole of 
Guru Arjan’s Phunhe in the Guru Granth Sahib is 
couched in figurative speech. The symbol of lotus 
has been used to bring home the idea that to realize 
God man need to lead a life of detachment. 
According to Sikh teaching, God is formless, 
Infinite, Inaccessible, Indescribable, Ineffable and 
Unknowable. To make Him comprehensible to 
man, various symbols and metaphors have been 
resorted to. He has been called the king, husband, 
father, gardener, farmer el al. He is said to love 
His creation as the husband loves his wife. For the 
family, He is the father. 

Man’s self or soul is a spark of the Supreme 
Self. Its essential attributes are sat (real), chit 
(consciousness), and anand, (perennial bliss). It is 
immortal and rewarded or punished according to 
its got>d or evil deeds in this life. A common 
metaphor used is of a woman whose husband is 
away and who is pining for union with him. Going 
through the process of transmigrations man has 
come by this rare opportunity which he must now 
avail himself of fully. The two inner instincts of 
human mm, are explained with the help of 
metaphors of swan of which picks at pearls and 
thus has the powr of discrimination and of crane 


which is known for its hypocrisy. The uselessnes 
to society of a manamvkh is brought out with the 
help of metaphors of oak tree etc. Like the musk 
of a black deer, the man resides in human body 
which is called unbaked earthen pitcher, etc. The 
world where the human soul spends a certain period 
equivalent to the life of its mortal frame has been 
described as an inn; as parents’ home where the 
bride lives only until her marriage (death); etc. The 
Guru has been described as a bridge between God 
and man. The importance of Guru is explained wi th 
the help of various metaphors and symbols taken 
from mundane life. He is called a boat man; a 
sacred pool where gurmukhs (swans) dwell and 
pick up pearls (good deeds as their diet; anjan 
(collyrium) which improves the sight of our mind’s 
eye; and so on. The nature ofName Divine, though 
not elaborated, is revealed through several symbols 
and images. It has been called the amrit (nectar) 
which rejuvenates man; mat dudh (mother’s milk) 
which nourishes the child and the energy gained 
from it works in man throughout the life-period ; 
tulha (raft) which enables man wade across the 
ocean of life; and so on. The metaphysical or 
mystical experiences have thus been made 
comprehensible in images taken from household 
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TABI’DARI, lit subordination or obedience, was 
a system of non-proprietory but permanent and 
hereditary land tenure during Sikh rule in the 
Punjab. The holders of tabi’dari tenure were 
equivalent to those who since Mughal times had 
been occupancy tenants. It was prevalent in 
villages that formed part of permanent jagirs. 
Grantees of such jagirs enjoyed some additional 
rights over their tenants who were broadly 
categorized into hereditary occupancy tenants and 
tenants-at-will. The third category covered 
cultivators of virgin or waste lands, and those who 
made permanent improvements in their holdings. 
Under this system the occupancy tenants differed 
from peasant-proprietors in that they had to make 
certain additional payments and render occasional 
service to the landlords. The additional dues 
commonly were called proprietorship tax. 
However, they coul d not dispose o f their holdings 
except, in exceptional cases, when a proprietor 
required the land for his own use. Even the non¬ 
cultivating residents had permanent occupancy 
right over the land on which they had built their 
houses: The right was inheritable, but not 
transferable. 

H.R.G. 

TAHIKAN, a 17th century poet, was the son of 
Rangil Das, a Chopra Khatri of Jalalpur, in Gujrat 
district of Pakistan. A soldier by profession, he 
rendered into Hindi verse Amar Kosa and and 
“Asvamedba Parva” of the Mababbarata. Some 
Sikh scholars count him among Guru Gobind 
Singh’s poets, although there is no explicit 
reference to the Guru in his work. 

P.S.P. 

TAHILPURA, a small village in Fatehgarh Sahib 
district was visited by Guru Tegh Bahadur during 


his journeys through the Malva region. A small 
raised platform marked the spot where he had put 
up. Later some Nirmala sadhus established a place 
of worship and installed the Guru Granth Sahib. 
Afterwards, Maharaja Karam Singh of Patiala 
(1798-1845) had a Manji Sahib constructed here 
which still exists. 

M.G.s. 

TARIL SINGH, BHAI (1875-1921), one of the 
Nankapa Sahib martyrs, was bom the eldest son 
of Bhai Chanda Singh of Nizampur in Amritsar 
district. In 1902 he went to Malaya and came back 
in 1909 to leave again after two years. In 1915 the 
finally returned home on his father’s death. He 
began associating himself with progressive and 
reformist movements. He enlisted as a volunteer 
for the Rikabganj agitation, preached reformists’ 
policies and programmes in the surrounding 
villages, and took an active part in the political 
conference held at Dharovali on 13 October 1920, 
On 19February 1921,he marshalled 20 volunteers 
from his own village and joined the jatha led by 
Bhai Lacbmap Sirigh Dharovali to liberate 
Gurdwara Janam Astban, Nankapa Sahib. All 
members of the jatha were butchered to death by 
the hired assassins of Mahant Naraip Das. 

G.S.G. 

TAHLA SAHIB, GURDWARA, .sacred to both 
Guru Tegh Bahadur and Guru Gobind Singh, is in 
the revenue limits of Rajgarh Kubbe in Bajhipda 
district of the Punjab. Guru Tegh Bahadur often 
came here from Maur Kalari while out for his 
afternoon ride. Guru Gobind Sirigh visited the place 
once from Talvaptji Sabo during chase. The 
memorials raised in honour of the Gurus were later 
enclosed in what came to be known as Gurdwara 
Tahla Sahib. 

M.G.S. 
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TAHL SINGH CHHACHHI, a Kohli Khatri, first 
entered the service of the Khattar sardars but later 
joined Charhat Singh Sukkarchakkia and received 
from him, in 1741 ,_jagirs comprising several 
villages, including Mian Daud Khel. He also made 
conquests on his own and captured territories from 
the.Pathans ofMakhad. He died in 1785. 

G.S.N. 

TAHMASNAMAH, variously known as 
Tahmaspnamah, Tazkirah-i-Tahmasp, Hikayat or 
Qissa-Tahmas Miskin, is a Persian manuscript 
preserved in the British Library, London (Or. 1918). 
In India, photostat copies are available at Pa,tna and 
Amritsar. The manuscript consisting of354 pages 
is written in autobiographical discursive style 
without any dates and is divided haphazardly into 
108 sections of unequal length. The author, 
provides valuable and often original information 
gathered at first hand about events that took place 
in the Punjab during over three decades ending with 
1782. The author, of Armenian or Kurdish 
extraction, was captured in infancy by Nadir Shah’s 
Uzbeks and offered as a present to Mu’in ul-Mulk, 
the governor of Punjab, (1748-53), who trained him 
for military service. On the death of his master, he 
because close confidant of his widow, Mughlani 
Begam, whom be accompanied during her flight 
from Lahore to Sirhind and thence to Delhi. He 
later fell out with the Begam and served 
successively under Zabita Khan Ruhila and Mirza 
Najaf Khan. He also took part in several operations 
against the Sikhs. He writes with personal 
knowledge about events such as Diwan Kaura 
Mall’s death (1752) and the occupation of Lahore 
by the Sikhs jointly with the Marathas (1758). In 
fact, one of the most striking features of Tahmas 
Hamah is the information it provides about the 
sustained rebellion of the Sikhs, their guerilla 
tactics, and the persecution they suffered. He also 
gives accounts of the Vadda Ghallughara, the sack 
of Sirhind by the Sikhs two years later; and the 
Sikhs’ plundering raids into the Gahga Yamuna 
Doab. 

S.H.A. 

TAIMUR SHAH (1746-1793), son and successor 
of Ahmad Shah Durrani, was bom in December 


1746 at Mashhad, in Iran, where his father was in 
the service of Nadir Shah. Taimur was educated 
at home and received practical training in the art 
of warfare by accompanying his father on many 
of his expeditions. He was present in Delhi in 
January 1757 during Ahmad Shah’s fourth inroad 
into India. In February 1757, Taimur was married 
to the daughter of the Mughal Emperor, ‘Alamgir 
II. While heading a detachment carrying booty 
from Delhi in March the same year, he was 
deprived of a large part of it by Ala Singh of Pafiala 
and other Sikh sardars at Sanaur and Malerkotla. 
In May 1757, Taimur was appointed viceroy of 
the Punjab by his father and he tried to chastise the 
Sikhs by demolishing the fort of Ram Raupi 
defiling the Harimandar and the surrounding tank, 
etc., but was eventually driven out in April 1758. 
Taimur became the ruler of Afghanistan in 1773 
after the death of his father. He made several 
attempts to recover his lost territories and 
consolidate his empire, but all he could do was to 
hold on to Kashmir and eject the Bhangi sardars 
from Multan. He died in Kabul on 18 May 1793. 

G.S.D. 

TAKHT. Persian word meaning a throne or royal 
seat, has, besides its common literal use, other 
connotations in the Sikh tradition. In Guru Granth 
Sahib, the Sikh Scripture, phrases such as sachcha 
takht {true throne) have been used to signify God’s 
seat of divine justice. God in Sikh metaphysics is 
described as Formless but to make Him intelligible 
to the lay man. He is sometimes personified and 
referred to as sacha sah, sultan, patsah meaning 
the true king or sovereign. As such his seat is 
appropriately referred to a sachcha takht sitting on 
which he dispenses sachcha niaoii, true justice. 
Guru in Sikhism is believed to be one with God, 
and it became common among the Sikhs, at least 
by the time of Guru Arjan, to refer to the Gurus 
too as sachchapatshah and to their spiritual seat as 
takht. 

Guru Hargobind constructed a high platform 
in Amritsar in 1606 and named it Akal Takht, the 
Throne of the Timeless One. Subsequently a 
building, Akal Bunga, was raised over it but the 
Akal Takht continues to be is popular name. Here 
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the Guru conducted the secular affairs of the 
community. The Akal Takht became for the Sikhs 
the highest seat of temporal as well as spiritual 
authority. The Sikhs recognize four other holy 
places as takhts. Takht Sri Harimandar Sahib, Patna, 
Takht Sri Kesgarh Sahib, Anandpur; Takht 
Sachkbarjd Sri Hazur Sahib, Abchalnagar, Nanded, 
in Maharashtra; and Takht Sri Damdama Sahib, 
Talvapdi Sabo. All these takhts enjoy equal status, 
but the Akal Takhat is supreme in several matters. 
Meetings of the Sarbatt Khalsa can be summoned 
only by the jathedar of Akal Tafaft and it is only 
there that cases connected with serious religious 
offences committed by prominent Sikhs are heard 
and decided. Important hukamnamas, edicts or 
proclamations on behalf of the Panth, issued by 
the Akal Takht have precedence over those issued 
by other Takhts. 

H.S.Ch. 

TA KHT MALL, a masand in western part of 
Lahore district during the time of Guru Gobind 
Singh. He was so scared when he heard of the Guru 
sending for some masands and punishing those 
found guilty of misappropriation of saiigat’s 
offerings that he went to the Guru’s mother and 
importuned her to intercede with the Guru . Guru 
Gobind Sirigh finding him repentant and 
remorseful pardoned him. 

P.S.P. 

TAKHT SINGH, BHAI (1870-1937), apioneer of 
women’s education, was bom at Firozpur to Deva 
Singh Niharig who is said to have fought in both 
of the Anglo-Sikh wars. Takht Sirigh passed the 
High Proficiency (Vidvana) examination in 1887 
from the Oriental College at Lahore, where he came 
under the influence of Gurmukh Sirigh and Giani 
Ditt Sirigh. Takht Sirigh returned from Lahore 
resolved to dedicate himself to the cause of 
women’s education among Sikhs. To a modest 
open air school he had established at Firozpur, he 
added in 1904 a boarding house which marked the 
beginning of the Sikh Kanya Mahavidayala. Bhai 
Takht Sirigh travelled even abroad to raise funds, 
and in 1907 began the erection of the main building 
of the school. He collected a prestigious collection 
of books, and established Bhai Ditt Sirigh Library. 


> tankhah 

The collection came to the Punjabi University at 
Pa.tiala in 1983. He was so completely dedicated 
to his cause that he came to be called Zinda Shahid, 
the Living Martyr. He died on 18 December 1937. 

Gsh. s. 

TAKHTUPURA, near Nihalsirighvala in Moga 
district of the Punjab, is sacred to Guru Nanak, 
Guru Hargobind and Guru Gobind Sirigh. Three 
separate shrines close to one another and 
collectively called Nanaksar after the name of the 
sarovar or sacred pool commemorate the Gurus’ 
visits. 

Gn.S. 

TALVARA, locally known as Rampur Talvafa 
because of its close proximity to a village called 
Rampur, lies near Sri Hargobindpur in Gurdaspur 
district of the Punjab. It claims a historical shrine, 
Gurdwara Damdama Sahib, dedicated to Guru 
Hargobind, who is said to have preached here after 
the battle of Ruhela. 

M.G.S. 

TANKHAH. from Peresian tankhwah, generally 
meaning pay or salary, implies in Sikhism expiatory 
penalty levied upon a Sikh for breach of the 
prescribed code of conduct or of a vow religiously 
made. This use of the term appears to have come 
into vogue during the first half of the 18 th centuiy. 
The earliest use of the term tankhah or tankhahia 
appears in Tankhahnama attributed to Bhai Nand 
Lai, Rahitnamas ascribed to Bhai Daya Sirigh, Bhai 
Chaupa Singh (dates not specified) and GurRatm 
Mai (Sau SakhI). While Bhai Nand Lai’s 
Takhahnama and Chaupa Sirigh’s Rahitnama list 
faults of omission or commission which render a 
Sikh liable to penalty, Bhai Daya Sirigh’s 
Rahitnama suggests amounts of fine also. 
Ordinarily it is only the sahgat or Panj Piare 
appointed by it who have the authority to declare a 
person tankhahia and impose tankhah. The sahgat 
or Parij Piare will confront the offending member 
of the community with the charge and seek his 
explanation which, if found unsatisfactory, leads 
to his being declared a tankhahia. who generally 
accepts with humility the tankhah levied on him 
by way of penance for his error. It is not uncommon 
for a Sikh who has violated the religious discipline 
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on any count to confess and voluntarily attract 
tankhah in expiation. Since the purpose of tankhah 
is to reclaim the defaulter, it generally requires him 
to perform certain religious acts such as reciting 
for a given number of times specified scriptural 
texts in addition to the daily regimen of prayers, 
and humble service at a gurdwara which may be 
in the form of dusting the shoes of the devotees or 
scrubbing used utensils in Guru ka Larigar. One 
may also have to make an offering of kafahprasad 
worth a declared sum or make a cash contribution 
towards the common fund. 

When an act of an individual affects the 
community as a whole, the authority of Akal Takht 
at Amritsar is invoked. The procedure is the same 
as followed by local sahgats. In cases, rare so far, 
where a person refuses to accept its verdict, the 
Akal Takht has the power to excommunicate him/ 
her. After the Guru period, Bhai Subeg Singh was 
first declared tankhahia (1733) for being in the 
service of the Mughal government. Maharaja Rapjit 
Singh (1780-1839) was once summoned to the 
Akal Takht, held guilty of moral and religious 
misdemeanour, and was awarded tankhah. More 
recent instances are those of the imposition of 
tankhah on Baba Kartar Singh Bedi for supporting 
Mahant Naraip Das of the Nankapa shrine; Jathedar 
Teja Singh Bhuchchar for his defiance of and 
disrespect towards the Panj Piare (1923); and the 
excommunication on 6 August 1928 of Teja Singh 
of the Panch Khalsa Diwan, Bhasaur, and his wife 
for garbling the scriptural texts. In recent past, 
Master Tara Singh, Sant Fateh Singh and Giani Zail 
Singh also appeared on the Akal Takht. 

Bb. S.N. 

TANKHAHNAMA, by Bhai Nand Lai, is a Sikh 
penal code laying down punishment and fines for 
those guilty of religious misconduct. Bhai Nand 
Lai was a devotee of Guru Gobind Singh and a 
scholar of Persian in which language he wrote 
poetry of rare refinement. Answering his questions 
once, the Guru defined acts worthy of a Sikh and 
those not worthy of him. Bhai Nand Lai said to 
have recorded the former in his Rahitnama and 
the latter in his Tankhahnama. In the Tankhahnama 
a positive and idealistic pattern of living has been 


charted. A true Khalsa must, lead a life of mm 
(meditation on the Name), dan (charity) and isnan 
(purification). He should overcome the five lusts 
and be above superstition, pride and adultery; and 
so on. Negatively, a Sikh who does not join the 
company of the holy, does not bow to the sacred 
word being recited and does not treat with equality 
the poorer members in the fellowship invites 
retribution (3-5). So will a Sikh who gives away 
his daughter or sister in matrimony for money (11); 
who takes food with his head uncovered (24); and 
so on. The Guru blesses those who follow the 
Khalsa code. 

T.S. 

TANSUKH LAHAURI, a devoted Sikh of Lahore 
who later lived at Rapthambore in Rajasthan. 
Tansukh had two of his sons living at Anandpur 
under the patronage of Guru Gobind Singh. They 
sent a copy of a translation of Hitopadesa, made 
by one of the Guru’s poets, Lakkhan Rai, to their 
father at Rapthambore, Tansukh re-versified the 
work re-named it Rajniti Granth. 

P.S.P. 

TAPA (lit a practitioner of physical austerities) is 
the name given by Sikh chroniclers to an ascetic 
who once came to Guru Ram Das and, proud of 
the penances he had undergone, asked the Guru 
how will the Sikhs attain heaven when they do not 
observe any of the Vedic or Brahmapic practices. 
Guru Ram Das told him that they desire not heaven, 
but fellowship of the holy and they derive comfort 
from serving the others. Tapa fell at the Guru’s 
feet and took his precept. 

Gr.S. 

TAPA, near Bamala in the Punjab, claims a 
historical shrine, Gurdwara Tibba Sahib Patshahi 
IX, dedicated to Guru Tegh Bahadur. 

M.G.S. 

TAPIYA SINGH, MAHANT (1892-1980), an 
expert in Sikh scholarly texts, Ayurveda and 
Sanskrit grammar, was bom at Lehal Kalan in 
Sarigrur district and was a descendant of Baba Ark 
■who had been blessed by Guru Tegh Bahadur 
himself. One of his ancestors, Bhai Mall Singh, 
was the founder Mahant of Dhamtan Sahib also 
known as the Peon (gateway) of Hazur Sahib, 
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